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Preface 


The task of merging the arts of social practice and 
the sciences of behavior presents both a practical and an intellectual challenge. 
Living in an age whose single constant is radical change, all men are in urgent 
need of whatever resources may be available as they seek to understand and man- 
age their environment, to understand and solve the unprecedented social prob- 
lems confronting them. 

The intellectual challenge comes from the necessity of developing an adequate 
tlicor)' of the application process— of applying and adapting theories of social 
and personal change to the special and important case of planned change. Jt is 
only when this challenge is recognized and defined that the serious study and 
research which application desetA’cs can begin. 

In this volume — a product of the editors' concern with this dual challenge — 
wc have tried, within the limits of the sp.acc av’ailablc to us, to bring together 
some of the best current conceptualizations of different aspects of application 
and change process, and to tic these contributions together with extensive critical 
and theoretical introductions. The varied sources and practical relevance of 
these readings, coupletl u’ith tlicir unifying general theme, lead us to hope that 
the book will prove useful both in courses in the behavioral sciences and in various 
professions of social practice. Some of the materials have been tested and used 
successfully in our own campus tcacliing and in numerous in-scrs'icc education 
projects for trainers, consuiianis, administrators, and managers in different in- 
stitutional settings. 

This hope for the usefulness of The Plannings of Change springs also from 
the reception given to its prctlcccssor. Human Jtehtions in Curriculum Change, 
eilital by Kenneth D. Ilcnnc and lloridar Mumpn and publislicd in 1950. 
Although it was prcpaictl primarily for ctlucational atlmtnisiraiors anti tcaclicrs. 
it s%as used in courses in social ps)cholog\*, sociology-, religion, social work, adult 
eduoiion, agricultural extension, nursing, and business management as ueJI as 
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vii ❖ Preface 

existence. Its chief concern throughout has been with the human aspects of 
social change, planned and unplanned. More particularly, we are grateful for 
our experiences in the Center’s two graduate seminars and its annual Summer 
Laboratory in the Improvement of Human Relations. Contributions by both 
staff members and student participants in these seminars and laboratories have 
been deeply important to us in achieving our orientation. 

Criticisms of our outline and initial manuscript by Amitai Etzioni, Alvin 
Gouldner, Murray Horwitz, Matthew Miles, and Morris Zelditch helped greatly 
in the later stages of our work. 

Barbara Josephson and Ai-U Chin gave valuable editorial and bibliographical 
assistance. Janet S. Shepard and Jane S. Isherwood helped faithfully with secre- 
tarial work on the volume. 

W.G.B. 

K.D.B. 

R.C. 

Boston, Massachusetts 
September 1961 
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Introduction 


In an important sense this irarid of ours is a new 
world, in which the unity of knowledge, the nature of 
human communities, the order of society, the order of 
ideas, the very notions of society and culture have 
changed and will not return to what they have been 
in the past. What is new is new not because it has 
never been there before, but because it has changed in 
quality. One thing that is new is the prevalence of new- 
ness, the changing scale and scope of change itself, so 
that the world alters as we walk in it, so that the years 
of man’s life measure not some small growth or rear- 
rangement or moderation of what he learned in child- 
hood, but a great upheaval , . . To assail the changes 
that have unmoored us from the past is futile, and in 
a deep sense, I think, it is wicked. We need to recognize 
the change and learn what resources we have.” 

Robert Oppenheimer ^ 


THE PROBLEM 


Richard Weaver has remarked recently that the ultimate term in contemporary 
rhetoric, the “god term,” is “progress” or “change”: - the world, as Oppenheimer 
remarks, alters as we walk in it. It would appear, then, that ive are beyond debating 
the inevitability of change; most students of our society agree that the one major 
invariant is the tendency toward movement, growth, development, process: 
change. The contemporary debate has swung from change vs. no-change to the 

’Robert Oppenheimer, "Prospects in the Arts and Sciences," Perspectives USA, 

Spring. 1955. 

•Richard Weaver, "Ultimate Terms in Contemporary Rhetoric,” Perspeclives USA, r/.-taj. 
Spring. 1955. 



3 Introduction 

simple solution. "Simply turn yourself into a cricket and hibernate during the 
winter." The grasshopper jumped joyously away, profusely thanking the owl 
for his wise ad\'jce. Later, however, after discovering that this important knowl- 
edge could not be transformed into action, the grasshopper returned to the owl 
and asked him how he could perform this metamorphosis. The owl replied rather 
curtly, "Look, I gave you the principle. It's up to you to work out the detailsl" 
All parables, supposedly, contain a moral, and the moral here provides one of 
the main cornerstones of this volume: How can the man of knowledge utilize 
his hard-won knowledge to help clients and lay personnel? And conversely, how 
can the lay public provide information and insight that will aid the man of 
knowledge, the "expert," in his role as helper as well as theory-builder? 

These are not very simple questions, and unfortunately ways of answering 
them are not easily arrived at or even certainly known. And the condition of the 
world today — with the oft-noted “communication gap” between practitioners 
and scientists, clients and professional helpers — and the ever-increasing technoc- 
racy of science, tends to exacerbate the problem. In another part of the essay 
quoted above Oppenheimer states eloquently what can be taken as the basic 
leitmotif of this book of readings and text: 

The specialization of science is an inevitable accom- 
paniment ol progress; yet it is full of dangers, and it is 
cruelly wasteful, since so much that is beautiful and 
enlightening is cut off from most of the world. Thus it 
is proper to the role of the scientist that he not merely 
find new truth and communicate it to his fellows, but 
that he teach, titat he try to bring the most honest and 
intelligible account of new knowledge to all who will 
try to learn ... It is here in teadiing of men who by 
pro/ess/on must themselves be both teachers and taught, 
tliat the narrowness of scientific life can best be moder- 
ated, and that the analogies, insights, and harmonies of 
scientific discovery can find their way into the wider life 
of man.4 

Putting the problem a little differently, we can say that the major foundation 
of this book is the application of systematic and appropriate knowledge to human 
affairs for the purpose of creating intelligent action and change. Thus, this is a 
book that focuses on planned change: a conscious, deliberate, and collaborative 
effort to improve the operations of a system, whether it be self-system, social sys- 
tem, or cultural system, through the utilization of scientific knowledge.® 

Let us review briefly some of the organizing features of this volume. First, what 

* oppenheimer, op. cit., p. 9. 

•See Ronald Lippitt et at., Dynamics of Planned Change, Kew York: Harcourt, Brace, IVorld, 
Inc., 1958. This hook would undoubletlly sen'e as an excellent companion text to this volume. 
Any book of readings, by definition, suffers from a lack of systematic integration of its contents; 
Lippitt's book may provide a welcome fonnat for readers of this text. On the other hand, 
Dynamics represents a more constricted view of change than the present volume. 
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,„fthods emnloved m controlling and direcung forces in clnnge Deiiey Ins re 
wTZ history in being a process of clnnge generates change not 
only in details but also in the method o/ directing social change ’ = The pred^a 
ment we confront then concerns method methods that maximize freedom and 
hmit as little as possible the potentialities of growth methods that will realize 
man s dignity as well as bring into fruition desirable social goals 

Concerning the methods of change we can observe two idea systems m the 
contemporary scene that are directly counierposed the law of nonintervention 
and the law of radical intervention The former stems from the ‘natural law 
and invisible hand ideology of the laissez faire doctrine— part economic analysis 
and part ideology Tampering and social tinkering with mans natural and social 
universe interferes with the homeostatic forces which if left unfettered, will bring 
about the perfectly maximized good life Keynsian and welfare economics, as 
well as the monopolistic structure of contemporary society, have all exposed the 
weaknesses in the natural equilibrium position (Keynes once remarked tliat classi 
cal economic doctrines may well work in the long tun but, he poignantly added, 
m the long run we 11 all be dead ) 

Marxian analysis with its emphasis on conflict inevitable class struggle, and 
radical intervention — occasionally at the price of human freedom — represents 
the other extreme While Marxian theory developed as an indispensable antidote 
to the elegant rationalizations of the laissez faire doctrine, it also suffers an 
obsolescence wrought by the accelerating changes of the world 
Planned change as we view it emerges as the only feasible alternative to these 
methods that is a method which employs social technology to help solve the 
problems of society One may approve or deplore the concept of planned change 
—or look on it with scientific detachment But no one will deny its importance 
And this book was designed to bring about greater understanding of its methods 
the social processes bearing on it its potentialities consequences, both ethical 
and pragmatic as well as its limitations 


NATURE OF THIS BOOK 


There ,s an old parable that has made the rounds about the grasshopper who 
decided to consult the hoar, consultant of the animal kingdom the ow^ about 
each™ il'’'fo ” “I “’0 fact that the grasshopper suffered 

of t , lynrperature After a number 

o no atari e nr'm I'h » '‘"o™ remedies were 

nauendv t *'■’ •” ‘he venerable and wise owl The owl after 

P ently listening to the grasshoppers mtsery so the story goes prescribed a 


Us'lSj" S~«'i<rl.on New Yoxl. C P > Sons 


‘935 p 83 (our 



5 Introduction 

to do with the nature of die reiationship between the man of knowledge, the 
expert, and his client. Our conviction, which is reflected in a number of articles 
in this volume, is that the extent to which knowledge can be effectively utilized 
by practitioners and clients— especially knowledge provided for social change— 
depends to a great extent on the nature of the relationship between the client 
and change-agent.® In other words, we do not view science in and of itself as the 
panacea. This naive technocratic viewpoint does not take into account the im- 
portance of the existential relationship between the man of knowledge (cliange- 
agent) and the client-system. Dewey once said that "Mankind now has in its 
possession a new method, that of cooperative and experimental science which 
expresses the method of intelligence.’* In this book on the theory and practice 
of planned change we aim to stress the cooperative and collaborative aspects of 
the various relationships implicated in change — change-agent to client, among 
clients, and among change-agents— us ufcU as the scientific findings related to 
change. (Too often social scientists neglect as legitimate inquiry the collaborative 
process and new interpersonal and methodological norms and rules required for 
an action-science.) 

We are now in a better position to discuss the nature of this book. Perhaps our 
greatest emphasis is on the processes of planned change, on how change is cre- 
ated, implemented, evaluated, maintained, and resisted. The processes of change 
take us, given its enormous scope, into many fields. It fans out into the various 
dimensions of change processes (from "brainwashing" to introducing change in 
a factory), into the social and psychological consequences of change, into the 
antecedent conditions for effectively planned change, into strategic leverage points 
for effecting change. Included, also, under this heading are some of the major 
instruments in creating and maintaining change: training, consulting, and ap- 
plied research. 

Focusing on the processes and instruments of change, however, does not provide 
an adequate picture of the complications of change and changing. We have to 
illuminate the "targets” or systems to which the change is directed. In this book 
we make a strong effort to keep in mind four types (or levels) of systems: sell, 
role, interpersonal or group, and larger systems such as formal organizations, 
communities, and in some cases, cultural systems. "The educational task,” Dewey 


•These terms have been developed in conjunction with the National Training Laboratories 
and used by Lippitt gt at. in Dynamics of Planned Cliange (New York: Harcourl, Brace &r 
World, Inc., 1938). "Clieni” refers to the person or group being helped, thus '’client-system” 
whether it be person, group, organization, community, culture, family, club, or whatever. 
"Change-agent” refers to the helper, the person or group who is attempting to effect change. 
These are fairly clumsy terms but wc cannot think of ready substitutes and they are coming 
into wider usage. 

^V’e might point out now that Lippitt ct at. restrict the role of the change-agent by defining 
him as exogenous to the client-system, a person “from the outside” who attempts to effect 
change. Wc believe this is too narrow a view and we have encompassed in our definition the 
idea that the change-agent may be either in or outside the cIicnt-S)Stcra. 

‘•Dewey, op. cil., p. 85. 
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s: 

contemplation of complete facts ® t „ i «n» ^cirhin 

The^lationship between theory and practice must constantly be kept nithm 
the same field at vision m order tor both to cope tvltl, the cv.gcnc.es ol reality. 

We have developed a substantial body ot theory and certainly a neb body o 
ptacuce, but somehow our falluie has been to provide the transformations and 
bridging betiveen the two. Kurt Lewin, one of the intellectual forebears of this 
volume, was preoccupied with this issue ot the relationship betsscen ibe abstraci 
and concrete. He once compared this task to the building of a bridge across the 
gorge separating theory from the full reality. “The research worker can achiete 
this only if, as a result of a constant intense tension, he can keep both theory 
and reality fully within his field of vision.” ’ We seem, quite often, to become 
lost at the crossroads of a false dichotomy: the purity and virginity of theory on the 
one hand and the "knowledge for what" adherents on the other. ThU division 
oversimplifies the issue The issue is far more complicated; it concerns the trans- 
formations and developmental conceptualizing that hate to be undertaken before 
“theory becomes practical ” ® 

Once these intellectual linkages between theory and practice are effcctitcly 
established we have to be concerned wuh the social processes that bear on the 
infusion of knowledge into action and policy decisions. These two foci — "prncijcal 
theory" and the social dynamics ot utilizing knowledge in effecting change — make 
up two of the most dominant themes m this volume. 

One other meaning that has implications for the organization of this book 
can be drawn from our parable. Reflect on the “relationship” between the oivl 
and the grasshopper. The grasshopper, suppliant, comes to the expert owl for 
help The owl listens to the problem, ptesccsbes a remedy, and terminates the 
relationship The owl did not discuss implementation or consequences of his 
therapy, nor did he seem to understand the “dependence" of the client, nor did 
he lecogmie the "iransfeience” m the relationship The owl simply proffered a 
rational “solution " The meaning, then, that now emerges from our parable has 

•Alfred Noiib Wbilehead. Saenee and the Modem World. New York Mentor Books 
Rtmatk amihuted lo Lcwin by his wiie, Getrud Weiss Lewm. m the mtioducuon to Re- 
solving Social Con/licls New York Harper t Brothers. 1948 miioaucuon to Re 

•Harold Guet/kow writes about the conversion bar’ners in itsmcr . ... , 

imem.on ha. teen given.- he .a,,, - to .he »a, the vee," t™Le 

convcnion for application In the social saences the role of scientiM us 

practitioner, and policy maker has not been well differentiated It maV bf u?eful‘"ro "kerh 
hoitf the knowledge that the saentisi develops may be convened by oihe/s lor 
examine the impact of certain characterisucs of bLc knowledee uLn ihP ^ ^ 

Thi. et„v.,..o« process is „„ .! ,he sssast rfT.s volX fee • £v 

in Using the Social Sciences," Aimm.ttr.tm Saem. ftiarleri,, , 68 - 8 ., ,5^ "“nn" 
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to do with the nature of the relationship between the man of knowledge, the 
expert, and his client. Our conviction, which is reflected in a number of articles 
in this volume, is that the extent to which knowledge can be effectively utilized 
by practitioners and clients — especially knowledge provided for social change — 
depends to a great extent on the nature of the relationship between the client 
and change-agent.® In other words, we do not view science in and of itself as the 
panacea. This naive technocratic viewpoint does not take into account the im- 
portance of the existential relationship between the man of knowledge (change- 
agent) and the client-system. Dewey once said that "Afankind now has in its 
possession a new method, that of cooperative and experimental science which 
expresses the method of intelligence.” In this book on the theory and practice 
of planned change we aim to stress the cooperative and collaborative aspects of 
the various relationships implicated in change — change-agent to client, among 
clients, and among change-agents — as well as the scientific findings related to 
change. (Too often social scientists neglect as legitimate inquiry the collaborative 
process and new interpersonal and methodological norms and rules required for 
an action-science.) 

We are now in a better position to discuss the nature of this book. Perhaps our 
greatest emphasis is on the processes of planned change, on how change is cre- 
ated, implemented, evaluated, maintained, and resisted. The processes of change 
take us, given its enormous scope, into many fields. It fans out into the various 
dimensions of change processes (from “brainivashing” to introducing change in 
a factory), into the social and psychological consequences of change, into the 
antecedent conditions for effectively planned change, into strategic leverage points 
for effecting change. Included, also, under this heading are some of the major 
instruments in creating and maintaining change: training, consulting, and ap- 
plied research. 

■ Focusing on the processes and instruments of change, however, does not provide 
an adequate picture of the complications of change and changing. We have to 
illuminate the "targets” or systems to which the change is directed. In this book 
we make a strong effort to keep in mind four types (or levels) of systems: sell, 
role, interpersonal or group, and larger systems such as formal organizations, 
communities, and in some cases, cultural systems. "The educational task,” Dewey 

•These terms have been developed in a)njunction with the National Training Laboratories 
and used by Lippitt et at, in Dynamics o} Planned Change (Ne«v York; Harcourt, Brace !• 
World, Inc., 1958). "Client” refers to the person or group being helped, thus "client-system” 
whether it be person, group, organization, community, culture, family, club, or whatever. 
“Change-agent” refers to the helper, the person or group who is attempting to effect ciiange. 
These ate fairly clumsy terms but we cannot think of ready substitutes and they are coming 
into wider usage. 

\Ve might point out now that Lippitt et at. restrict the role of the change-agent by defining 
him as exogenous to the client-system, a person ‘•from the outside” who attempts to effect 
change. W’e believe this is too narrow a view and we have encompassed in our definition the 
idea that the change-agent may be either in or outside the cJient-S)stcm. 

“Dewey, op, cit., p. 83. 
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once said cannot be accomplished merely by svorl-mg on men s minds « ithout 
action that effects actual changes in institutions " ^Ve cannot 
the importance of keeping the fact in mind that human behasior is like a cent! 
pede standing on many legs Nothing that tve do has a single determinant W e 
emphasize this now because v.e beheat there vs a danger in focusing too narrowly 
on personality factors elements m addition to the personal equipment of the 
client must be cons dered 

In addition to the change processes and the various client systems tve will 
present material touched on earlier relevant to the nature of the collaborative 
processes m planned change programs Moreover some attention will be given 
to the strategy and methodology of planned change its complevitics vicissitudes 
and outcomes (as well as evaluation procedures) 

No discussion of planned change would be complete without some attention 
to the perplexing philosophical issues — both valuational and ethical — that this 
subject generates In these times of hidden persuaders brainwashing payola 
conformity manipulation and so on lay and intellectual publics alike are ex 
ceedingly wary lest social and psychological knowledge bring about the specter 
of predictable— and thereby helpless— man We share this concern also as a 
number of articles m this volume attest but we also join Spinoza in saying that 
out job as men of knowledge is not to weep or laugh but to undcrstind One of 
our problems here is that our value ethical positions are intimately related to 
our pragmatic positions For example when we postulate that collaboration is a 
sine qua non of effective planned change we are insisting on an ethical imperative 
as well as on a scientific objective The value issues tincture almost every state 
ment in the book. The best we can hope to do is make our own values as explicit 
as we can Throughout the course of the book we have attempted to do this 
This m a very general way depicts the nature of this volume We think that 
the reader will recognize the editors dilemma in constructing a book of readings 
and text that is of so enormous a range and that draws from all the major dis 
ciplmes of the behavioral saences from philosophy of science from ethical and 
moral theory and from theones of application However that is as we see it the 
scope of the topic and hence this book of readings 
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I Planned Change 


Xolicy makers, social scientists and social practition- 
ers in America are not more agreed about the proper direction and management 
of social change in i960 than they were at the turn of the present century. But 
the focus of the controversy has shifted. In 1900 — in America at least — the issue 
iv’as typically stated in sweeping ideological terms. Should or should not men 
seek, through deliberate and collaborative forethought in the present, to mold the 
shape of their collective future? Or should confidence rather be placed in a princi- 
ple of automatic adjustment, operating within the processes of history to re- 
equilibrate, without human forethought yet in the interest of progress and hu- 
man welfare, the inescapable human upsets and dislocations of changing society? 

This issue raised a corollary issue concerning the proper relations of the emerg- 
ing social sciences of the time, and of social scientists, to the guidance and man- 
agement of practical affairs. In general, the “planners” saw an important place 
for social science in informing policies and in rendering social practice more in- 
telligent and reality-oriented. Proponents of “automatic adjustment” tended to 
relegate social scientists to an obseiv'er role and to deny them participation or 
leadership in influencing the direction or the form of practical affairs. This con- 
ception of “noninteivening” social science fitted the main-line traditions of the 
natural sciences and of the older social studies — liistoiy', economics, and political 
theory. This view of the proper relationships between social science and social 
7 
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once said cannot be accomplished merely by working on men s minds without 
action that effects actual changes in institutions “ k\e cannot overemplTOire 
the importance o£ keeping the fact in mind that human behavior is like a cent! 
pede standing on many legs Nothing that we do has a single determinant \\e 
emphasize this now because we believe there is a danger in focusing too narrowly 
on personality factors elements in addition to the personal equipment of the 
client must be considered 

In addition to the change processes and tlie various client systems we will 
present material touched on earlier relexani to the nature of the collaborative 
processes in planned change programs Moreover some attention will be given 
to the strategy and methodology of planned change its complexities \ icissitudes 
and outcomes (as well as evaluation procedures) 

No discussion of planned change would be complete without some attention 
to the perplexing philosophical issues — both valuational and ethical — that this 
subject generates In these times of hidden persuaders brainwashing payola 
conformity manipulation and so on lay and intellectual publics alike are ex 
ceedingly wary lest social and psychological knowledge bring about the specter 
of predictable — and thereby helpless — man We share this concern also as a 
number of articles in this volume attest but we also join Spinoia m saying that 
our job as men of knowledge is not to weep or laugh but to understand One of 
our problems here is that our value ethical positions are intimately related to 
our pragmatic positions For example when we postulate that collaboration is a 
sine qua non of effective planned change we are insisting on an ethical imperative 
as well as on a scientific objective The value issues tincture almost every state 
ment m the book The best we can hope to do is make our own values as explicit 
as we can Throughout the course of the book we have attempted to do this 

This in a very general way depicts the nature of this volume ^Ve think that 
the reader will recognize the editors dilemma m constructing a book of readings 
and text that is of so enormous a range and that draws from all the major dis 
cplmes of the behavioraUciencee from philosophy of science tcom elhvcwl and 
morallheory and from theories ol apphoit, on However that is as we see it the 
scope of the topic and hence this book of readings 

“/bid p ^ 
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to be let alone. Here we are, then, once more hack at 
the old doctrine laisset faire. Let us translate it into 
blunt English, and it will read — Mind your own business. 
It is nothing but the doctrine of liberty. Let every man 
be happy in his own way.2 

It may be fortunate or unfortunate that American controversies today over 
the direction and management of social change seldom take the form of sweeping 
societal prescriptions and counter>prescriptions or ideological debates — a form 
which Ward and Sumner, along with their contemporaries, gave to them. In any 
event, the form of the controversies has shifted. In large measure subsequent events 
have foreclosed the factual basis for Sumner’s argument. Laissez faire has been 
widely abandoned in practice as a principle of social management, whatever 
ghostly existence it yet enjoys in political platforms and pronunciamentos. Hu- 
man interventions designed to shape and modify the institutionalized behaviors of 
men are noiv familiar features of our social landscape. “Helping professions” have 
proliferated since Ward’s and Sumner’s day. Professions of industrial and public 
management have taken shape. The reasons for being of all of these is deliberately 
to induce and coach changes in the future behaviors and relationships of their 
various “client” populations. This is most apparent in “new” professions such as 
psychiatry, social work, nursing, counseling, management, and consultation in 
its manifold forms. But older professions too, such as medicine, law, teaching, and 
the clergy, have been pressed increasingly to become agencies of social change 
rather than of social conservation. Resistances to assuming the new role have, of 
course, developed along with the situational pressures to enact it. 

Behavioral scientists, neo-Sumnerians among others, have been drawn, with 
varying degrees of eagerness and resistance, into activities of “changing,” such as 
consultation and applied research. “Helping professionals,” “managers,” and 
“policy-makers” in various fields of practice increasingly seek and employ the 
services of behavioral scientists to anticipate more accurately the consequences 
of prospective social changes and to inform more validly the processes of plan- 
ning designed to control these consequences. 

We arc widely seeking to plan social changes in the sixties. And both the products 
and the methods of social research are being more and more widely utilized in the 
processes of such planning. Sumner's ideological advice has been widely rejected 
in practice. 

But it is equally true that Ward's millennial hope seems far — indeed very far — 
from realization today. Attempts to apply social knowledge in planning and con- 
trolling changes tend to be fragmented by the division of contemporaiy’ agents of 
change into specialized and largely noncommunicating professions- These at- 
tempts are tlnvarted too by noncommunication and noncollaboration among 
polic^'-makcrs and action planners in the various institutional sellings where 
planning has become familiar practice — industry, government, welfare, health. 


•Quoted, o/>. cit., pp. soi- 502 . 
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action uas further reenforced by aspirations of the younger and more behavior- 
oriented sciences — psychology and sociology — to achieve and maintain their au 
lonomy and ‘ purity" within the academic world in which they were parvenus 
The issue concerning ‘ science" and ‘ practice” has been raised anew as "applied 
social science" has been encouraged and supported by many policy makers and 
social practitioners, and actively promoted by some social scientists But inter- 
icning events have given to it, as to the more general issue of "planning,” a new 
form and focus within discussions among students of human affairs 
Lester F Ward was one of the earliest social scientists in America to proclaim 
that modern men must extend saentific approaches into the planning of changes 
in the patterns of their behaviors and relationships He was well aware that men 
were already utilizing their accumulating collective and scientific intelligence 
deliberately to induce changes in their nonhuman environment And he saw a 
major role for the emerging sciences of man m extending a similar planning 
approach into the management of human affairs 


Man s destiny is in his own hands Any law that he 
can comprehend he can control He cannot increase or 
diminish the powers of nature but he can direct them 
Hiv power over nature is unlimited He can make 
u his servant and appropriate to his own use all the 
mighty forces of the universe Human institutions 
are not exempt from this all pervading spirit of improve 
ment They. too. are artificial, conceived in the ingenious 
bram a^ bought wiih mental skill born of inventive 
genius The passion for their improvement is of a piece 
>«ith ihc impulse ,0 improve the plow or the smam 
tngin' Imelhgence, hereiotore a growth, is destined 
LrK."" “ The origination and 

clmnr*’" ’‘"'’"'Wb' ^n no longer be left to 

ereemd mm t^eTj'''^ 

.nsocm.t^w,.oemphas,red.ot,..he,o„,a„dsacr.l;7Jp” 

■.on of Ld 'smd^of ?o 7 f 

gam some ground slowly toward Z 1 

errors and the rcesiabl^hmp » t of old 

social order Whatever ^ natural 

growth, never tn the world^hv 

society on the nlan nf «« reconstruction of 

The la..»ro„tLla;mTthr n “““ 

postponing all our chance? ol reaf 

needs lint ol all to be free from 1 

’Qiioiniin Ti ^ these meddlers — that is, 
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as roundly by Marxist “planners,” though out of a different set of assumptions 
about man and society.) But different neoconservatives appeal to different “sound" 
traditions and betray in the veiy* variety of the “authoritative” traditions to which 
they appeal the fragmentation and disruption of the community of values that 
once diaracterized American life. It is this fragmentation of traditional bases of 
community that forces the value-dilemmas of American planners of die sixties to 
a new and deeper level as compared with the planners of 1900. 

As planners of change face conflicts about the proper direction of change among 
various segments of our population today, they encounter of necessity the ques- 
tion of the basis or bases upon which one value-orientation can be judged better 
than another. Indeed, they must face the deeper question, which various phi- 
losophers and depth psychologists have raised widely and vigorously in our time 
— can value and ideological differences be settled rationally at all? Is there an 
irreducible surd of irrationality that dogs all of the choices of men? More spe- 
cifically, do “scientific methods” extend to the evaluation of the competing ends 
of human action or only to the evaluation of alternative means for reaching ends 
chosen on arbitrary and rationally “inarbitrable” grounds? ® 

Chapter 3 poses a few of the basic problems of value-orientation and judgment 
that efforts to plan changes in the lives of people inevitably raise for contem- 
porary agents of change who are thoughtful about the normative grounds of their 
decisions and actions. One challenge that “planned change” brings to social scien- 
tists and social practitioners alike is thus to become more philosophic and self- 
critical about the normative bases of the enterprise in which they are engaged. 

If “plahned change” is to be lifted out of the specialist auspices and isolated 
institutional settings in ^v•hich it has come, in some large part, to be practiced to- 
day, it must be conceptualized in terms that are not the exclusive property of any 
one helping profession or slanted toward the idiosyncracies of change problems in 
any one institutional setting. Yet the more general formulation must be applicable 
to change problems in various particular settings. A pioneering contribution to 
such conceptualization has been made by Lippitt, Watson, and ^Ve5tley in their 
recent book. The Dynamics of Planned Changed 

It iv'as largely in their terms that we broadied our very general definition of 
“planned change” in the introduction to diis book. We identified "planned 
change” there as a deliberate and coUaboTalivc process involving change-agent 
and client-systems. These systems are brought together to solve a problem or, more 
generally, to plan and attain an improved state of functioning in the client-system 
by utilizing and applying valid knowledge. 

Tins definition is, of course, highly abstract. Its meaning may be thickened in 
*Soc, for example, the argument on this point betireen Herbert Feigl and George Geiger in 
Benne and Swanson (ed), “Values and the Social Scientist." Journal of Social Issues, Volume 
VI. No. 4. 1950. 

• Ronald Lippitt, Jeanne AValson, and Bnicc Wcstlcy, The Dynamics of Planned Change, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace Sc World, Inc., 1958. 
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° rrxx:rrs.,s/xt ^ 

?Lni? Where the ts.det societal new has not been entirely lost the q““tion is 
how interrelate the various forms which the planning of chang 
trVen m conventionally isolated but actually interdependent settings of socia 

action and practice^ . , 

Men today have thus widely come to believe that they have no actual choice as 
to \vheiher somebody will seek to plan continuing changes m the patterns of their 
h\es Men must try to plan their changing futures and this necessity is seen to be 
determined by cultural conditions not primarily by the ideology men happen 
to hold Democratic communistic and fascist peoples must alike try to 
plan social changes This helps to account for the shift of many questions about 
planned change from an ideological to a technical form This does not mean 
is some who would reduce all questions of planning to purely technical form 
might believe that questions about the values which should guide planners can 
or should disappear from discussions about planning or from the processes of 
phnning It means rather that these questions too have taken new forms 
Both \V atd and Sumner worked within a framework of common assumptions 
about the actuality and desirability it not the inevitability of Progress Their 
ideological differences centered on varying ways of achieving the Progress 
nhich both generally assumed to be m some way America s destiny and by 
patriotic extension human destiny as well (The pessimism of Sumner grown old 
came more from despair over the course of events about him than from relm 
qmshmeni of this ideal ) Differing means of achieving progress of course if care 
fid\y analyzed meant different meanings of Progress as well But the values of 
rationality freedom and the extension through science of human control 
over the natural environment were m general values acceptable to planners 
and anti planners as well Both sought to settle value issues by an appeal to 
living tradiiions of liberalism and democracy, traditions not clearly distm 
guiihcd one from the other 

Toihj tins i„,ng tradition can no longer be assumed Intellectually and prac 
rwvWy the emc values oi “iihcrahsm and democracy have been challenged 
am eroded both in America and outsrde it The actuality as well as the desrr 
vhihtj o! Propcss as dchned and revered wrth,„ this Iradmon have been ques 
Inhmln?'' Liberal theology has been attacked by religious neo 

b n— o "T” Leen denounced as Lreahstre 

?t comers V “'-ke Progress.ve educar.on rs tnve.ghed aga.nst 

W 1 "'S''gent o( fundamentals ,n knowledge aL morality 

Ncocomervame attacks agatnst hberthsm rrr ns various forms are thus al.ke 
.nsecltogarcamnnattonol trvd.t.ons ( L.berahsm rs d^ou^ced Just 
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sincerely and seriously want help (want to change), powerful forces exist that 
tend to work against change.® 

Accordingly we view collaboration as a necessary ingredient of the planned 
change concept. It is necessary not only because it generates the necessary trust 
that facilitates the collection and interpretation of meaningful data, but also 
because the positive aspects of the relationship qua relationship are vitally neces- 
sary in order to overcome some of the strong fears of and resistance to change in 
the client-system. 

One last point should be made about collaboration. The process of developing 
a collaborative relationship between client and change-agent may in itself pro- 
vide a crucible for understanding the problems the client faces in his or its or- 
dinary work and life environments. To this extent the collaborative relationship 
provides a cognitive support as well as an affective prop. Many consultants and 
change-agents utilize problems in the developing relationships between them- 
selves and their clients as existential exemplars of the other relationship prob- 
lems the client confronts. To this extent, the collaborative relationship represents 
a microcosm of all other relationships and as such can, if generalized, augment 
the help the client requires. 

Actually, in “real” life we rarely observe a purely collaborative relationship; the 
best we can hope for often is a commitment on the part of both the change-agent 
and client-system to work toward building such a relationship. Moreover, am- 
biguities in the elements of a collaborative relationship become evident when we 
consider specific examples. 

Example: A client coming for help to a consultant cannot truly collaborate 
in a joint determination of his goals. Much of the time he may not know them and 
certainly he will have difficulty in formulating them. A patient may think he has 
a stomach ache when the doctor tells him it is hepatitis. 

Example: A relationship between a change-agent and client cannot truly be 
“permissive,” “totally democratic,” and so on. A kind of coercion is present, a 
coercion hopefully in the service of liberation but nevertheless a coercion that 
the client, for good or bad reasons, can always reject. The patient in psychoanalysis 
is told the “fundamental rule,” free association. He is continually rebuked for 
abrogating this rule; in effect, he is forced to verbalize whatever comes to his mind 
in whatever order. Methodological coercion is qualitatively different from con- 
tent coercion. It is the difference bettveen forcing someone to believe x and forcing 
someone to develop ways of discovery, which include, among the things to be 
discovered, belief in x. Nevertheless, an element of coercion operates in installing 
an unfamiliar methodology. 

Exainple: A relationship cannot be wholly “voluntary.” People are “driven” to 
various forms of cliange-agents, by their boss who insists they attend a training 

•Psychoanalpts have a difficult lime — as do oiganirational consultants — with clients when they 
arc eager and change-desiring; enthusiasm for the '‘secondary gains” may provide strong forces 
against fundamental change. 
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a o: «,s one way . .o — — r 

ccmplex.ues .bat sutround each of the bey elements 

°‘r/SbtrL collabmatme process One of the d.st.ngutsh.ng features of 
planned change ts the collabo.atwe element that exists 

Ld clients The outcome of any planned change attempt hinges we behexe to 

a great extent on the relationship that becomes established between the giv 
and the recener of help-how well it is understood by each its control and de 
pendency aspect how open it is for examination and reconstruction by both 

parties and so on , u 

A number of features distinguish the deliberate and collaborative relationship 
(a) a joint effort that involves mutual determination of goals (b) a spirit 
of inquiry — a reliance on deierrainations based on data publicly shared 
(c) an existential relationship growing out of the here and now situation ® 

(<l) a soluntary relationship between change agent and client with either party 
free to temunaie the relationship after joint consultation (e) a power distribution 
m ishich the client and change agent have equal or almost equal opportunities 
to influence the other ^ and (/) an emphasis on methodological rather than con 
tent learnings (See the introduction to Pan 111 ) 

Why tins stress on collaboration m relationship? Obviously there are im 
poriant ethical connotations invoUed that the authors find desirable But equally 
to the point as far as we are concerned is the pragmatic value of collaboration 
The only way a change agent can really help a client is by providing enough posi 
nvc support so that the opposing forces m the client s situation can be re equi 
Iibrated on a new and desirable leiel This can come about only by facilitating the 
clients communication with himself — or, in more general terms by making the 
chem (as well as the change agent) aware of the relevant data necessary to diag 
nose the situation The source of much of this data is in the client system itself 
if only the client can make it publicly available Without trust, generated jn 
and by collaboration the change agent and client must work with limited and 
distorted data as children in the dark 

Field rcsearchm stud) mg mtural organizations or cultures have long ac 
tnouleilgcd llieir reliance on trust to counter the strong resistances on the sub 
|ccis pans to jielding important data The rules and techniques of establishing 
ia,>,»n found in mclhodology texlboobs also testify to this need Clients are 
no dillercnt from research subjects in tins respect Though m most cases they 
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the application of generalizations developed by “pure” tlieorizing and research to 
concrete and practical cases. Though much reiterated, this conception of applied 
social science is misleading and inaccurate. For whatever complex of reasons, ap- 
plied research has taken on in some social-science circles an opprobrious and/or 
menial connotation, detached from academic respectability and regarded by 
many as “not real research.” 

What is desperately needed is a new vision of applied social research. And it 
is to this vision that we and our authors address ourselves, realizing our own in- 
adequacies and recognizing how much intellectual and experimental work remains 
to be done in formulating this vision. 

There have been some promising signs of closing this breach, through the de- 
velopments of a viable conceptual model of applied research. Louis Wirth, writing 
in 1936, put the issue this way. 


The literature of social science amply demonstrates 
that there are large and very definite spheres of social 
existence in which U is possible to obtain scientific 
knowledge which is not only reliable but which has 
significant bearings on social policy and action.^ 

Writing twenty-four years later, Richard Rovere, in an article proving Wirth’s 
prescience, made the following observation. 

One of the most notable developments of recent years 
has been the letting of contracts for information and 
advice on matters of government policy to institutions 
[universities and learned societies] . . . [The Federal 
Government] has been purchasing ideas, analyses, and 
specialized knowledge pretty much as they might buy 
office furniture, typewriters, or food for the department 

cafeteria.J2 

But heartening as this reputed trend may be, it has bootlegged in its own cargo 
of serious problems. One clue is revealed in Rovere's enthusiastic quote: . . pur- 
chasing ideas . . . pretty much as they might buy office furniture. ...” A similar 
situation has been commented on by Gouldner: the consulting “engineer” has con- 
ceived and completed his assignment largely in terms formulated by his client. 
The consultant has failed to ask himself just why it was that the company manage- 
ment requested this survey in the first place; what kinds of problems produced’ 
a felt need for such a research among the company people; and whether these 
problems will persist even after the proposed survey is successfully completed 
according to management’s prescriptions. Without asking some of these questions, 
the consultant faces the risk of having his report “interred in that great graveyard 
of creativity, the filing room.” 

** Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, New York: IIar>‘esl Books, Harcourt, Brace & tVorld, 
Inc., 19 |G. Introduction by Louis tVirth. 

**.Vcu> Yorker, February- 27, 19G0, "Letter from Wasliington.’* 
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h -X tim.lv ureina one of its members to consult a psychiatrist or by 
idL^ Sf liol imernally driven for any number of reasons to ask 

*°rrmalile An equal power distribution may be unrealistic particularly at first 

TmefgenUiasrLl power apmser basedonhis «pcrt.se and autis.ically 

augments by the distortions of the client who feels at times tlcsperate y 
nendent After all it is the client not the change agent who requires the he p 
\et this critical unequal power distribution will (or should) over time mov 
toward a mote even dvstrthution This comes about because of the same processes 
tint acinaied the earlier inequality The client learns to view the change agent 
iMth much less ambnalent distortion and the client in £act gains some o£ the 
change agent s expertise 

Amhigmues mulnply if sve start to consider the interpersonal and mtersystem 
dynamics between change agent and client system questions o£ motives depend 
encics counter iranslerence and the hke ate only vaguely understood at this stage 
ot our knowledge Yet some form of commitment to collaboration must be made 
wc insist for any case of the influence process to be considered planned change 
" I olid know ledge What \s meant by vahd knotvledge? It is both fascinating 
and sobering to observe the confusions surrounding discussions of the social uses 
of knowledge on the part of both social scientists and social practitioners 
\\ hen Henry Adams returned to Boston after a long absence he reported sur 
prise at finding that the Unitarians who dominated the Boston culture of that 
da) appeared to beliese they had solvctl every great philosophical conundrum 
lint had ever convulsed the human spirit* At times we fear the social scientist 
labors unwitungl) or not under the burden of a similar false omniscience It 
sliouUI be noted that it is only relainely recently that the behavioral scientist 
(the new term for social scientist and used interchangeably here) has had a willing 
la) clientele and that the newness of this relationship may produce utopian hopes 
on the part of clients professional praciuioners or harried policy makers — who 
beheve that by receiving some magical amulet such as the memorualion of non 
undcrsiandablc social science jargon all their day to day organizational bead 
aches and hearudics will vanish On the other hand the social scientists on their 
part-w.th ihcir zealous faith in Uie fruits of scientific method-can over tout 
t ier wares and set up unfulfillable expectations The danger here of course is 
that Iwih panics ma) get trapped in false dreams 
\\.th surpns.ngl) few exceptions social scientists themselves have tended to 
«lh«c ,0 a ,a her narrow v.ow of r«oarch a tendency that bas he.gh.ened the 
Inowlcrfge action tcnvion Even *e name pure research imphe? that some 
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Finally, Lippitt and his colleagues seem to us to neglect the social and moral 
involvements of "change-agents" in their own back-home social systems. The 
change-agent in their view seems more free, flexible, and autonomous, more 
god-like, than even "outside" consultants ordinarily are. If, for example, a con- 
sultant comes from a university school or department to consult with a hospital, 
he is bound in his consultant relationships, in some degree, by the norms and 
orientations of his home social systems — his school, his university, his learned 
profession. Much of the value of his work for the hospital comes from his effect- 
ing a novel and significant linkage of several social systems previously inade- 
quately connected — in this case, university, learned profession, and hospital. In 
brief, we prefer intersystem models for explaining planned change. Robert Chin 
clarifies other bases of this preference in his paper The Utility of System Models 
and Developmental Models for Practitioners (see Chapter 5). 

And so, for our purposes, we view the "change-agent" as any agent used by a 
client-system to help bring about improved performance. By client-system we 
simply refer to the party who asks for help and desires some change in perform- 
ance. Obviously, either could be a person, group, role, or larger collectivity. It 
is also obvious that some clients require “help" in recognizing or articulating or 
admitting their "problems." Sometimes the major help of a change-agent is di- 
rected toward this recognition stage. 

Thus our initial, abstract definition of planned change moves toward mean- 
ingful elaboration. We have preferred to point to complexities rather than to 
precise simplicities — not so much out of a professional preference for complexity 
as out of a respect for the knotty contemporary state of practice and theory with 
respect to "planned change." Our "definition" is designed to lead to a program 
of action and study to reduce existing complexities, not to provide a specious 
description of an accomplishment not yet in being. 
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The intellectual task of de\eloping a valid framework for an applied social 
science is only beginning to be accepted by behavioral scientists and social prac 
titioners and i\e can take only the first step or two of the task here But given 
the conditions and problems spelled out by the various authors quoted and in 
eluded in this \olume we can sketch out — at least in broad outline — the desiderata 
of what we here call valid knowledge 

a An interdisciplinary applied soaal science that takes into consideration the 
behaMor of persons operating within their specific institutional environments 

b An applied social science capable of accounting for the interrelated levels 
(person or self role group and large organization) within the social change 
context 

c An applied social science that includes variables the practitioner can under 
stand manipulate and evaluate 

d An applied social science that m specific situations can select from among 
\anables those most appropriate to a specific local situation in terms of its values 
ethics and moralities 


c An applied social science that IS pluralistically teal accepting the premise 
that groups and organizations as units are as amenable to empirical and analyt 
ical treatment as the individual 

nrL«,"e,of “«™al social 

An ann ^ «pects of the collaborative process 

tesl exit rtXe olrn^r^ 

-W?erso™UcX° tII! viable-a valid 

appi eii social science The horizon is distant but visible 
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umed benevolent principle to which Sumner and the Sumnerians appealed in 
ing to protect social changes from the ministrations of various meddlers. Stan- 
, in The Collapse of Automatic Adjustment, argues the contemporary un- 
lability of this principle of automatic adjustment. If it has become untenable, 
me sort of planful intervention in processes of change becomes the only valid 
ternative in our attitude toward change. 

In From Trial and Error to Planning, Mannheim discusses the interrelations 
2tween the forms of social organization and the mentalities, the modes of think- 
ig, required by men to fulfill their life functions in a particular social organiza- 
lon. He argues that “chance discovery” through “trial and error” yielded in mod- 
rn history to "invention” as a way of introducing changes into the practices of 
ociety. The mode of thinking characteristic of the latter is now yielding pro- 
gressively to a “planning” mentality as our society depends less upon “Edisons” 
md “Wrights” and more upon “Manhattan projects” and “research and develop- 
ment departments” as ways of “manufacturing” innovations in significant areas 
of social practice. As “planning” thus makes its way in crucial areas of social ex- 
perience, less adaptive mentalities must yield precedence to “planning” mentali- 
ties in other, interdependent areas of human life, though these mentalities need 
not and probably will not lose all place in the new society. 

Increasing interdependence among men in the contemporary world presses 
people in various segments of society toward closer and fuller collaboration in 
forming and implementing workable social policies to guide their lives. At the 
same time, traditional normative and institutional bases of "natural” community 
have been eroded, through the bureaucratization and urbanization of life and 
work. Full communication and collaboration among members of separately or- 
ganized segments of society have become increasingly difficult, even as they have 
become increasingly necessary. Stein describes this fragmentation of community 
life and its effects on personal stability and maturity in The Eclipse of Com- 
munity^ “Community” can no longer be assumed as a basis of joint decision and 
action. Planning of social change must extend beyond the effective and humane 
management of accelerating technological change to the building and rebuild- 
ing of valid bases for “community” life. This means, of necessity, helping people 
to build and rebuild their value orientations as well. 



CHAPTER 1 


Tlie Bases of Planned Change in 
the Conditions of Contemporary 
Culture 


A 

T\. planning approich to social change we have ar 
gucd has become a necessity under conditions o{ contemporary culture rather 
than a lue option The live options to be faced by change agents today are 
ancillary to this approach and center upon questions of how change should be 
planned and hots the direction and ends of change processes may be validly de 
icrmined This generalization will be questioned by many Some burden of 
proof therefore rests uith us to identify the aspects of contemporary culture which 
ln\c dictated the change in the meaningful questions about planning for men 
and ts omen of today 


In the first place the inexorable march of scientific and technological change 
has accelerated The ariifactual character of more and more conditions of our 
Hies arc nots plain for all men not just for the Wards to see— from natural 
energies in production human and animal to nuclear energies from craftsman 
r/!Lr/ horseback to missiles In The Impact of Technological 
consequences good and bad personal and 
l>ccn rc'olmion In large part these consequences have not 

cUccti maximize human ill effects been minimized or good 

iZ ^ 1' '? :*ny planned svay Our helping professions have tended to 
unplanned or Personal and social disruptions that 

f:«hr,c.Ill.cverTnZ^ changes have introduced into the social 

I-iniot Zlas hev ^r"^ therapeutic toward a preventive 

‘hangc muu come o bJZ'" ^tttempung to do-the planning of social 

wicniific and technological diaZ "Pessary adjunct of continuing 

^ “''erm.nc rational conf. 
rtltmaWc ami durable rc equihbraliom'm'"' “ accomplish just 

tutuall) up«t by accomuhthM or con 

j8 ^ pet^tne technological dianges It was this 
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assumed benevolent principle to which Sumner and the Sumnerians appealed in 
tr)’ing to protect social changes from the ministrations of various meddlers. Stan- 
ley, in The Collaf}SC of Auloynntic Adjustment, argues the contemporary un- 
tenability of this principle of automatic adjustment. If it has become untenable, 
some sort of planful inter\’cntion in processes of change becomes tlie only valid 
alternative in our altitude toward change. 

In From Trial and Error to Planning, Mannheim discusses the interrelations 
between the forms of social organization ami the mentalities, the modes of think- 
ing, required by men to fulfill their life functions in a particular social organiza- 
tion. He argues that “chance discovery’* through “trial and error" yielded in mod- 
ern history to “invention” as a way of introducing changes into the practices of 
society. The mode of thinking characteristic of the latter is now yielding pro- 
gressively to a "planning" mentality as our society depends less upon “Edisons" 
and “Wrights” and more upon “^^anhattan projects" and "research and develop- 
ment departments" as ways of “manufacturing" innovations in significant areas 
of social practice. As “planning" thus makes its way in crucial areas of social ex- 
perience, less adaptive mentalities must yield precedence to “planning” mentali- 
ties in other, interdependent areas of human life, though these mentalities need 
not and probably will not lose all place in the new society. 

Increasing interdependence among men in the contemporary world presses 
people in various segments of society toward closer and fuller collaboration in 
forming and implementing workable social policies to guide their lives. At the 
same lime, traditional normative and institutional bases of “natural” community 
have been eroded, through the bureaucratization and urbanization of life and 
work. Full communication and collaboration among members of separately or- 
ganized segments of society have become increasingly difficult, even as they have 
become increasingly necessary. Stein describes tliis fragmentation of community 
life and its effects on personal stability and maturity in The Eclipse of Com- 
munity.^ “Community” can no longer be assumed as a basis of joint decision and 
action. Planning of social change must e.\tend beyond the effective and humane 
management of accelerating technological change to the building and rebuild- 
ing of valid bases for “community" life. This means, of necessity, helping people 
to build and rebuild their value orientations as well. 

^ The studies to which Stein tefers in documenting the eclipse of community are: 

Robert E. Park, Human Comtnunilies, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1952. 

W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a hlodern Community, New Haven, 

Conn.: Yale University Press. 1941. 

Caroline C. 'Ware, Greenwich Village, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 

Robbrt Lynd and Helen Lynd, Middletown, New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1929. 

Robert Lynd and Helen Lynd, Middletown in Transition, New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

World, Inc., 1937. 

William Foote Whyte, Street Comer Society, Chicago, III.: The University of Chicago Press, 

second edition, 1955. 

John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, and Elizabeth Looslcy, Crestwood Heights, New York: 

Basic Books. Inc., 1956. 
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Fragmentation of orientations has become a difficulty not only in the life of 
coniemporaiy action but also in the practices of the helping professionals and 
behavioral scientists Members of different professions are educated separately 
and relatnel) little cross professional communication goes into the planning of 
their tarious educational policies and programs Yet teachers, social workers, 
pet latricians, public health workers, recreatronisls, clergymen among others are 
trying to help the same people— the same persons, the same families, the same 
agencies, the same neighborhoods-to plan ways of meeting the changing de 
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deed many members of the older gen- 
eration now living experience a sense 
of bewilderment. And for the most part 
those of younger years who may feel at 
home in this new world really do not 
realize what kind of a world it is. They 
have experienced no other. 

The uneven advance of industrial 
civilization, the swift transformation of 
the material foundations of life and 
the lag in institutional, ideological, and 
moral adjustment, have generated the 
terrifying crises, the wars and depres- 
sions, the revolutions and counterrev- 
olutions, of our time. Our world, in 
both its domestic and its international 
aspects, is out-of-joint. Our practical in- 
ventiveness, in the words of Stanley 
Casson, has far outrun our “moral con- 
sciousness and social organization.” We 
have one foot in a civilization that is 
passing away, the other in a civilization 
that is only beginning to take form. Or 
to phrase the dilemma more aptly per- 
haps, as our feet tread the earth of a 
new world our heads continue to dwell 
in a world that is gone. 

Industrial Civilization Releases 
Science and Technology 

Science has rightly been called, as we 
have noted, the most powerful force 
moving in the modern world. As a 
method of inquiry, it is man’s most re- 
liable source of knowledge about both 
his environment and himself. Experi- 
mental in temper and scornful alike of 
both sacred tradition and temporal au- 
thority, it has moved triumphantly 
during the past four and a half cen- 
turies from conquest to conquest. Be- 
ginning its revolutionary career in the 
sphere of astronomy, it has left its mark 
on every’ field of thought. It has pene- 
trated to some degree, though by no 


means equally, all departments of life 
and overthrown countless ideas and 
customs hallowed by time. 

The most distinctive and profound 
characteristic of industrial civilization 
is its attitude toward science. Although 
there is no place in the world today 
where the advance of science in certain 
fields is not blocked by fear or vested 
rights, our contemporary civilization is 
the first in history to promote scientific 
inquiry on a large scale and make eager 
use of many of its findings. In its turn, 
of course, science has reacted upon civ- 
ilization and molded with great power 
man's way of life and his outlook upon 
the world. It has pushed its inquiries 
into the farthermost limits of the uni- 
verse and the innermost structure of 
the atom, into the origins of the earth 
and the succession of geological ages, 
into the evolution of living forms and 
the closely guarded mysteries of the 
cell, into the emergence of man, the 
rise and fall of social systems, the growth 
and decay of civilizations, and the na- 
ture of mind. 

In its practical aspects, in its applica- 
tion to the technics of living and 
making a living, to the modes of liveli- 
hood, the forms of communication, the 
ways of waging war, the control of the 
life process, science is coming to be 
called technology. To the ordinary citi- 
zen it is this practical aspect of science 
that is the most striking feature of the 
age. Indeed, during recent generations 
a veritable technological revolution has 
swept over a large part of the world — 
a revolution that has brought to. the 
astonished gaze of mankind one won- 
der after another and again and again 
made truth far stranger than fiction. So 
enraptured by teclinological advance 
have we become that we have tended to 
conceive human progress largely in its 
terms. ^Ve are learning today, to our 
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sorrow that this advance when not ac The changes which were destined to 
companied by equally profound re transform man s modes of livelihood 

construction in the realms of under throughout the world began m Eng 
standing and value of customs and land in the middle of the eighteenth 
institutions of attitudes and loyalties century m the iron textile and potter) 
can bring trouble and disaster industries Here the power of steam 

was released and harnessed to machines 


The technological reaolution is re with revolutionary consequences It 
\ealed in its most obvious and spectac made England the first industrial na 
ular form in the march of mechanical tion and contributed mightily to the 
invention Beginning with the inven creation of the greatest empire of all 
tion of the reciprocating steam engine times This little island became the 
by James Watt in 1765 and the mven workshop of the world But despite 
lion of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney efforts to hold the new modes of pro 
in 1793 the deaismg of new machines duction in their original home they 
and processes gradually established it migrated swiftly to America and of 
self as a cultural pattern By the close course to other countries Also they 
0 the nineteenth century 11 had as moved from one branch of the econ 
sumed the proportions of a great and omy to another until all industry wis 
brought under their sway As the dec 
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Technology Has Brought 
the Power Driven Machine 
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provided the initiative, the daring, and 
the leadership for the most profound 
modification of the modes of livelihood 
in history. They supplied the necessary 
energizing principle for the advance of 
technology'. 

Technology Has Profoundly 

Changed the Role of Hitman 
Labor in the Process of 
Production 

The power-driven madiine obviously 
alters the function and the respon- 
sibility of the workman. No longer does 
he act directly on raw materials and, 
proceeding at his own tempo, shape 
them into a finished product stamped 
with his own personality. Rather, fol- 
lowing the pace set by the total produc- 
tive process, he becomes a tender of 
machines, a stoker of furnaces, an oiler 
of wheels, a manipulator of levers, a 
presser of buttons, a feeder of ma- 
terials, a coordinator of operations, and 
a receiver of finished products. Tliough 
the operation as a whole is an expres- 
sion of the creative genius of the en- 
gineer, the ordinary workman tends to 
become an ever more highly specialized 
automaton — one of many coordinated 
human appendages of the machine. 

But as technology' advances and the 
miraculous resources of electronics and 
electrochemistry are brought into the 
ser\’ice of the economy, the role of hu- 
man labor is reduced more and more 
and man is pushed further and further 
toward the periphery of operations. 
First, a single machine becomes auto- 
matic, then a machine is designed to 
control a series or group of machines, 
and finally the entire process from raw 
material to finished product is made 
automatic in an automatic factory. This 
trend of course is still in its infancy. 


but it would seem that eventually any 
operation or series of operations sus- 
ceptible of expression in mathematical 
formulas will be handed over to the 
machine. The perspectives now open- 
ing before homo faber leave the stu- 
dent of the history of human toil 
breathless. 

The advance of the machine has 
been attended by a steady and rapid 
increase in the productivity of labor. 
Although this increase was particularly 
striking in the early stages of industri- 
alization, it has continued with un- 
abated strength down to the present 
time. According to J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst, during the ninety-year period 
from 1850 to 2940 the estimated pro- 
ductivity per man-hour of labor for the 
entire gainfully employed population 
in terms of 1940 prices rose from 17.3 
to 79.3 cents. This means that the 
“average rate of increase over the entire 
period” was “18.2 per cent per decade, 
or about j.7 per cent per year com- 
pounded.” 1 These figures probably 
record the most impressiv'e sustained 
economic advance in the history of 
nations. 

The increase in the productivity of 
labor has been accompanied by a revo- 
lutionary reduction in the hours of 
work. \Vhat these hours were in the 
self-sustaining rural household of i8oo 
we can only conjecture, but they were 
probably between eighty and ninety 
per week. On the basis of available 
data, Dewhuttt concludes that in 1850, 
for agricultural and nonagricultural oc- 
cupations combined, the figure was 
70.6. In the decades tliat followed, the 
i2'hour day gave way to the lo-liour 

•J. Frctleric Dewbunt and Associates. Arneri- 
tea’s AVrdj and Resources (New York. 19^17). 
p. »S. 
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day which m turn was superseded by 
the 8 hour day By 1940 the average 
uorkweek was 43 hours 

Technology Has Brought Mass 
Production and Enlarged the 
Scale of Operations 

The idea of mass production appears 
early m the history of American m 
dustry In 1799 Eli Whitney contracted 
with the federal government to deliver 
iMthiii two years ten thousand muskets 
Although he required ten years to fill 
the order and thus failed to meet the 
conditions of his contract he intro 
duced into industry the revolutionary 
principle of interchangeable paru 
and the revolutionary ideal of abso 
lute accuracy This achievement com 
bined with the invention of the as 
sembly line which apparently came 
later laid the foundations of mass pro 
duciion and material abundance But 
before this mode of industrial opera 
lion could be applied to the commodi 
ties of popular use the market had to 
be greatly extended the scale of opera 
lions enlarged and mass purchasing 
power created In time with the steady 
and radical improvement of the means 
o communication and transportation 
all of these conditions emerged 

The enlargement of the scale of on 
crations nas accompanied by a pro 
fonnd transformation ,n the conduct 

n Single plam hundreds 

of 'sorkmen each 


increased efiiciency, they have intro 
duced into the economy a high degree 
of discipline and regimentation The 
workman is required not only to begin 
and end his day by the clock, he is 
also expected to adjust all of his actions 
to the actions of his fellows and to the 
demands of the machine The irans 
formation of the independent and 
manysided farmer into an operative in 
a mass production plant is one of the 
most revolutionary changes in our his 
lory Jefferson s glorified tillers of the 
soil would doubtless have regarded this 
enure process as profoundly contrary 
to the American way of life as it as 
suredly was in their day The problem 
thus created of giving to the common 
man the workingman a sense of social 
status and dignity is one of the major 
problems of our democracy It goes to 
the root of much of the popular unrest 
of our time 

Laige scale operations have brought 
together not only the labor power of 
many persons but also the financial re 
sources of many investors As a conse 
quence the corporation which scarcely 
existed at the time of the founding of 
the Republic has come to dominate 
the economy of the nation It is diffi 
cult to realu** that up to 1830 ap 
patently only two industrial corpora 
lions m the United States had received 
charters authorizing a capital subscrip 
lion of as much as a million dollars 2 
Mo^ver motivated by the desire for 
prohts the corporation has striven 
I m the sphere of its interest to 
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categories of business activity,” says a 
report of this committee, "may be di* 
vided roughly into two groups. The 
first of these groups includes agricul- 
ture, wholesale and retail distribution, 
personal service, building construction, 
and a miscellany of smaller trades. The 
second includes transportation, public 
utilities, manufacturing, mining, and 
finance. In the first group business 
enterprises are numerous, the typical 
enterprise is small, the degree of con- 
centration is low, and prices are rela- 
tively flexible. In the second, enter- 
prises are less numerous, the typical 
enterprise is larger, the degree of con- 
centration is higher, and prices are 
relatively rigid. Among the industries 
in the first group, it is probable that 
competition is more usual than monop- 
oly. Among those in the second, it is 
possible that monopoly is as usual as 
competition." ^ Our giant corporations, 
our great monopolies and quasi-mo- 
nopolies, because they represent con- 
centrated power, have a disproportion- 
ate influence in the economy. 

Mass production and large-scale en- 
terprise have favored and even com- 
pelled the development of a new science 
and a new profession — the science and 
profession of management. The com- 
plex and far-flung undertakings of our 
economy, with their highly technical 
and intricate operations and their hun- 
dreds and thousands of personnel, do 
not run themselves. 

We are bound together by the indis- 
soluble ties of economic forces. No 
family, no neighborhood, no state, no 
region can live by itself. As the work- 
men of a great factory pursue their 

•Temporary National Economic Committee, 
Monograph No. 21, Competition and Monopoly 
in American Industry (tVashingion, 1940), pp. 

307-308- 


many specialties, all of which arc neces- 
sary to make the finished product, so 
the different parts of the country con- 
tribute their special talents and re- 
sources to achieve the welfare of the 
wliolc. Technology has written for our 
people a declaration of economic in- 
terdependence that neither laws nor 
force can successfully subvert. As man- 
ufacture is dependent on agriculture, 
so agriculture is dependent on manu- 
facture; as the ^Vest is dependent on 
the East, so the East is dependent on 
the West. The thread of a common 
interest runs through all the industries 
and regions of the country. And mil- 
lions of us earn our living by providing 
the communication services that make 
us all of one family. So complete and 
pervasive is our interdependence that 
either fortune or misfortune arising in 
one sector of the economy sends its 
reverberations swiftly throughout the 
entire structure. 

Technology Has Created a Social 
Fabric of Surpassing Sweep, 
Complexity, and Dynamism 

In its patterns of organization in- 
dustrial society is coming to resemble 
one of its own great machines, with its 
thousands of separate parts each per- 
forming an essential function and ar- 
ticulating with the others in closest 
harmony. To perceive all of the rela- 
tionships between workman and work- 
man, labor and management, farm and 
factory, region and region, industry 
and commerce, production and dis- 
tribution, economy and government, 
work and play, is beyond the powers 
of a single mind. Even to follow the 
system of communication through all 
of its ramifications from the great 
centers of finance and power down to 
field and forest and stream, to mine 



and lathe and fishing boat and back 
again exhausts the imagination When 
we add the interplay of social forces 
of the hopes and fears and plans of 
people of the designs and struggles of 
organized groups of corporations em 
ployers farmers labor unions and co 
operate es we confront a condition 
that would have astonished and fright 
ened the simple farmers and tradesmen 
of a few generations ago 
This vast system of relationships 
seems to be extremely sensitive and un 
stable Unlike our old agrarian society 
with us independent and quasi inde 
pendent neighborhoods industrial so 
ciety constitutes a single social fabric 
and IS vulnerable as a whole If it fads 
to function m any one of many of its 
innumerable parts if the outlay for 
capital goods falls below the danger 
point if speculation upsets the delicate 
nnancial balance if purchasing power 
18 insufRcient to absorb the goods and 
services available it may pass into a 
condition of general paralysis or crisis 
—loans are called shops close their 
doors wheels of production stop turn 
ing millions of workmen are thrown 
on the streets members of the middle 
classes consume their savings farmers 
endeavor to resurrect the self contained 
household of their ancestors voune 
men and women hesitate to marry and 
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merely an addition to elements already 
present A culture is much more than 
an a^egation of distinguishable cle 
ments It is essentially a system of func 
tional relationships in which the di 


A New Cultural Element Chanm 
the Character of Both a 
Cmhzatwn and a People 


„ '"‘™?“"'on of such an element 

IS a serious business It does not mean 
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verse constituents are bound together 
into a kind of organic unity A new 
element therefore will affect event 
ually according to its strength the en 
tire system of relationships And this 
means that it will change the character 
of the people nurtured by the given 
culture or civilization Horace Bush 
nell saw all this clearly m the middle 
of the last century This transition 
from mother and daughter power to 
water and steam power is a great one 
he wrote greater by far than many 
have as yet begun to conceiv e— one 
that IS to carry with it a complete revo* 
lution of domestic life and social man 
nets * 

A new element may merely enrich 
or perfect a civilization without modi 
lying us configuration or shifting its 
tendencies But it may depending on 
Its nature give a new direction to cul 
tural evolution or even profoundly dis 
nipt the most basic institutions of a 
society The coming of agriculture to 
a nomadic people changes in the course 
of time the whole way of life under 
mines certain cultural traits and com 
^Is the growth of others The mtro 
uction of the horse among the In 
oians of the great plains of North 
America altered the modes of hveli 
o the methods of warfare and the 
dwellings The mven 
tirm ° c assisted in the destruc 

tion of the feudal social structure of 
'he 

thSr str^ "'“Whelming advantage m 
«*mpass made possible the discovery 
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and settlement of the New World and 
placed England, previously on the bor- 
ders of European civilization, in a stra- 
tegic and favored position. The air- 
plane dianges the relations of nations 
and may convert certain regions, such 
as the Hudson Bay littoral and north- 
ern Russia, now remote from the high- 
ways of commerce, into centers of traf- 
fic between East and West. The pro- 
hibition of ceremonial head-hunting 
among peoples of the South Seas, ac- 
cording to one investigator, weakened 
their interest in life and led to rapid 
depopulation. And if slaves once get 
the idea of freedom, they will never be 
the same again. 

Technology Is Changing the 
Character of Both Our 
Civilization and Otirselves 

Most obviously technology trans- 
forms the material aspects of our civili- 
zation — our dwellings, our tools of pro- 
duction, our weapons of warfare, our 
instruments of communication, and 
even our landscape. But it must never 
be forgotten that the people who live 
in the new physical setting and use the 
new physical agencies are themselves 
changed. The new conditions call forth 
new habits, new powers, and new at- 
titudes, new values, new conceptions 
of life, new hopes and fears. The man 
with the tractor is not the man with 
the hoe, even though developed from 
the same germ cells. The people of the 
Tennessee Valley today are not the 
people of fifteen years ago, even though 
we w’Cre to assume neither births nor 
deaths, neither immigration nor emi- 
gration. The little man with the re- 
volver is not the same as the little man 
with the club. A nation or a world with 
the jet plane or the atomic bomb is 
something new under the sun. And a 


people possessing technology with all 
of its revolutionary possibilities opens 
a new epoch in the history of man- 
kind. 

These cliangcs tvhicli tedinology has 
brought in the realm of physical means 
and agencies give rise to tensions be- 
tween the new and the old elements of 
the civilization. Thus the power-driven 
machine dianges tlie status of the work- 
man, takes the woman out of the home, 
encourages the growth of the factor)', 
and modifies the system of property 
relations. The building of a highway 
or the invention of the automobile 
stimulates exchange, ^videns the scope 
of the market, loosens family and 
neighborhood ties, and weakens age- 
old forces of social control. The de- 
velopment of the machine gun, the 
tank, and the airplane removes mili- 
tary power from the hands of the 
people, makes impossible popular rev- 
olutions on the eighteenth century 
model, and places democracies every- 
where under the peril of dictatorship. 
The point to be emphasized is that 
changes in such a humble sphere as the 
tools for producing goods will affect 
sooner or later the entire civilization 
from bottom to top and from center to 
circumference. Until adjustments are 
achieved in economic institutions, social 
structure, education, government, and 
even religion and morals, the civiliza- 
tion will be in a state of disharmony 
and crisis. 

JVe Enter the Atomic Age with 

Minds Formed Largely in the 
Day of the Hoe, the Horse, 
the Spinning Wheel, and 
the Sailing Ship 

The fact must be emphasized re- 
peatedly that the strange industrial 
civilization which has burst upon man- 
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kind so suddenly and 'which is sweep 
mg across the world so swiftly is still 
in Its early stages, even in America In 
certain of its phases it is far more ad 
\anced than in others Our functional 
ideas moral conceptions, and social 
organization lag seriously behind our 
modes of livelihood, forms of com 
munication use of mechanical energy, 
and scientific knowledge This lag is 
doubtless responsible for many of the 
troubles and conflicts of the time It is 
certainly the underlying source of the 
more powerful and disrupting tensions 
to be observed both within our Amen 
can society and among the nations of 


the ivorld Today a great gulf stands 
between many of the stubborn realities 
of our industrial civilization and our 
customs, loyalties, understandings, and 
outlooks — betueen our closely inte 
grated economy and our competitive 
spirit, between our shrunken world and 
our tradition of isolation, between our 
knowledge in almost every field and 
our ways of life The task of bringing 
our minds and our practices into har 
mony with the physical conditions of 
the new age is a gigantic and urgent 
educational undertaking Indeed, we 
shall not know peace and serenity until 
this IS accomplished 


THE COLLAPSE OF AUTOMATIC 
ADJUSTMENT Wilham O. Stanley 


•Lhrouciiout Us development in mod 
ern times the democratic tradition has 
been closely associated with another 
great tradition, usually referred to as 
classical liberalism but perhaps more 
accurately denoted by the term social 
atomism Many, indeed, have asserted 
that the tenets of social atomism define 


guished social atomists from the eight 
eenth century until the present day 
have sharply repudiated the equalitar 
lan premises of democracy 
Fundamentally, social atomism rests 
upon four cardinal postulates First, 
natural individual is a soli 
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contract, for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting each individual in the peaceful 
enjoyment of his natural rights; and 
that their just powers are, therefore, 
strictly limited to those measures nec- 
essary for the preservation of property 
and person against private force or 
fraud, the enforcement of contracts, and 
die maintenance of civil order. Third, 
that outside the narrow orbit properly 
assigned to the state all social relation- 
ships and all associated activity, where 
any degree of formal control is involved, 
must be regulated in accordance with 
the provisions of voluntary covenants 
which, by virtue of the unanimous and 
free assent of the contracting parties, are 
transformed into a species of law', pri- 
vately enacted but publicly enforceable, 
and binding upon all of the legally 
competent persons willingly entering 
into the associations and transactions 
specified by the agreement. And, fourth, 
that where, within the bounds of civil 
order, each individual is left free to 
think and act for himself, human af- 
fairs are so governed by the automatic 
operation of immutable natural laws, 
ordained and established by a benefi- 
cent Providence, that the complex mul- 
titude of discrete and frequently selfish 
individual acts are woven into a har- 
monious pattern which not only re- 
sults, at any given time, in the maxi- 
mum possible attainment of the public 
good but also constantly tends in the 
direction of a progressive and orderly 
advancement of human welfare. Thus, 
with complete assurance, FrM6ric Bas- 
tiat proclaimed in 1850: 

I undertake to demonstrate the Harmony 
of those laws of Providence which govern 
human society. ^Vhat makes these laws 
harmonious and not discordant is, that all 
principles, all motives, all springs of ac- 
tion, all interests cooperate tou'ards a 
grand final result ... 1 believe Uiat He 


who has arranged the material universe has 
not wiihlield His regard from the arrange- 
ments of the social world. I believe that 
He lias combined and caused to move in 
harmony free agents as well as inert mol- 
ecules. ... I believe that the invincible 
social tendency is a constant approxima- 
tion of men towards a common moral, in- 
tellectual and physical level, with, at die 
same time, a progressive and indefinite 
elevation of that level. I believe that all 
that is necessary to the gradual and peace- 
ful development of humanity is that its 
tendencies should not be disturbed, nor 
have the liberty of their movements de- 
stroyed. 

Logically, aside from the sharply cir- 
cumscribed function of a police power 
state, the acceptance of social atomism 
entails the substitution of automatic ad- 
justment for any form of deliberate 
social control. In practice, of course, 
Western civilization has never espoused 
either social atomism or automatic ad- 
justment in a pure and complete form. 
It is significant that even in England 
the first of the factory acts preceded 
by more than a decade the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Nevertheless, despite 
numerous violations of its tenets and 
despite the enormous moral authority 
of the democratic tradition, social at- 
omism has been until very recently 
the dominant social philosophy in the 
Western world since 1800, in some re- 
spects, since i6go. In the United States, 
for example, in spite of its tariffs and 
its railway subsidies and in spite of a 
substantial degree of social and eco- 
nomic planning during the early na- 
tional period, social atomism pene- 
trated so deeply into American social 
and political thought that after the 
Civil ^Var its doctrines were usually re- 
garded by the courts as a part of the 
fundamental law of the land. Carl 
Becker, in fact, goes so far as to say 
tliat “in no country was the theory [of 
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social atomism] more commonly ac both as ends and as means have as 
cepied or more fully applied than in sumed an importance in Western civ 
the United States ilization far exceeding that which they 
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separation of church and state; the 
loosening of the bonds of authority in 
the family; the revolt against Mrs. 
Grundy; the rejection of indoctrina- 
tion; the insistence on the neutrality of 
the teacher; and the emergence of elec- 
tive courses in education: all these, in 
one way or another, arc a reflection of 
this orientation. Historically, of course, 
such manifestations are in part a re- 
action against the outworn and arbi- 
trary autfioritarianism of the past. But 
they are more than that; as they have 
developed in Western society they are 
tantamount to an assertion that the 
only viable alternative to authoritar- 
ianism is the repudiation of all hu- 
man authority. And the practical con- 
sequence of the abjuration of deliberate 
human authority — a consequence often 
explicitly recognized and espoused — 
is an enthronement of the processes of 
automatic adjustment. Intellectual and 
moral truth, in theory at least, like eco- 
nomic and social status was to be es- 
tablished by competition in the market 
place, with each individual free to ac- 
cept that which seemed good to his nat- 
ural reason. If the forum were kept 
free, right and truth, it was asserted, 
would automatically emerge victorious 
from the contest, just as competition on 
the free market would automatically as- 
sign each individual to his proper place 
and function in the social and economic 
life of society. In this vein, John Milton 
asked “who ever knew truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter?" 
and in this vein, too, Thomas Jefferson 
proclaimed that “it is error alone that 

theory economic institutions are grounded in 
rigid and unchangeable natural laws. Hen<», 
economic institutions were not recognized as 
a form of social or institutional authority. As 
Professor Bcnne remarks: ‘‘One docs not obey 
the lightning. He adjusts to it if he is intel- 
ligent enough to recognize the natural necessity 
in it.” 


needs the support of government. Truth 
can stand by itself.” Secure in this con- 
viction, democrats and social atomists 
alike, since they had put their trust 
in the spontaneous operation of natu- 
ral reason, saw no need for a disci- 
plined method for the regulation and 
guidance of public discussion. 

A powerful case probably can be 
made for the thesis that in the last 
few decades the theory of automatic 
control embodied in social atomism 
has broken down in practically every 
sphere of human life. The intellectual 
and moral postulates of social atomism 
have become increasingly untenable in 
the light of modern knowledge and of 
modern social conditions. Man has been 
shown to be a social being, nourished 
and shaped by the culture of the so- 
ciety in which he lives. Far from being 
endowed by nature, apart from society, 
with intelligence, personality, and in- 
alienable rights, he is, without the ben- 
efit of a culture built by the coopera- 
tive efforts of countless generations of 
men, little more than a mere brute, 
devoid alike of language, reason, con- 
scious selfhood, or any sense of moral 
right. Nor can men readily maintain 
either their emotional stability or their 
mental health except through their 
identification with the social group. In 
sober fact, man’s human nature — all of 
the fundamental modes of behavior 
that elevate him above the sheer bio- 
logical level — are the product of his 
participation in the associated life of 
his society. Amply sustained by the ac- 
cumulative results of anthropological, 
sociological, and psychological investi- 
gations, these conclusions have thor- 
oughly undercut not only the concep- 
tion of the solitary individual prior to 
and independent of society but also the 
dogma of a fixed and unvarying hu- 
man nature. Once it is established that. 
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or withdra^val into the doubtful security 
of the garrison state are the only alter 
natives to effective world organization 
which are now seriously proposed by 
any considerable or responsible \oice 
Fundamental changes in the conduct 
of economic enterprise, including the 
emergence on a large scale of these or 
ganized groups, have progressively un 
dermmed the free market until today, 
in every great industrial country on 
earth, the economy is governed either 
by a system of national economic plan 
ning or by a medley of governmental, 
organized group, and market controls 
which, whatever else it may be, is cer 
tainly not the automatic regulation of 
natural economic laws contemplated by 
social atomism 

The central concern of this section, 
however, is with the breakdown of au 
tomatic adjustment m the intellectual 
and moral realm Unfortunately, the 
facts show be)ond any reasonable doubt 
that in contemporary society freedom 
of thought and expression, under the 
jurisdiction of the principle of automa 
tic adjustment, has not been able to 
prevent, or to cope with, confusion and 
nomic and social ordcJ winch rl evaluations In 
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within the broad limits set by biologi 
cal nature, personality and character 
are socially built it is clear that human 
nature will vary v\ith changes in ways 
of living Further, since such laws must 
operate through human conduct the 
rejection of the idea of a fixed and 
unvarying human nature entails the re 
hnquishment of the doctrine that so 
ciei) IS governed by rigid and eternal 
natural laws With the collapse of this 
doctrine, the thesis that where men are 
left free to follow their natural inch 
nations the dross of private selfishness 
is inevitably transmuted by the silent 
operations of the hidden hand into the 
gold of the public welfare has lost us 
rational foundation In the words of 
one of the most distinguished scholars 
of our lime, Alfred North Whitehead, 
The self sufficing independent man 
with lus peculiar property which con 
corns no one else, is a concept without 
anj validity for modern civilization" 
Equally important, the verdict of 
modern scholarsliip has been reinforced 
by the course of events In less than a 
century ihe swift march of lechnologi 
cal progress has created a vast, mterde 
pendem, and highly impersonal eco 
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legiance to authoritarian frames of ref- 
erence, of course, has never died out 
completely in the Western \vorld. The 
vast majority of men, in fact, have 
probably always retained a consider- 
able tincture of authoritarianism in 
their personal and intellectual struc- 
ture. But ever since the Renaissance, 
the trend in Western Europe and Amer- 
ica, until very recently, has been con- 
stantly in the direction of freedom of 
thought and of reliance on human rea- 
son as the final arbiter of opinion 
and belief. Today, if only for the mo- 
ment, the trend has been unmistakably 
checked and reversed. 

However these emergent and renas- 
cent authoritarianisms are to be ap- 
praised, it is important to note that, 
severally and collectively, they repre- 
sent significant attempts to deal with 
the intellectual, moral, and social con- 
fusions of our time. As such, they must 
be taken seriously. Men can and fre- 
quently will endure hardship and dep- 
rivation where the necessity for such 
evils can be rationally comprehended. 
But they cannot and w’ill not long en- 
dure social and intellectual chaos. Un- 
less individual judgment and freedom 
of thought can be reconciled with a 
reasonable degree of security in the 
basic intellectual and moral postulates 
of an ordered society, men will at some 
point sacrifice freedom for order. 

Consequently, the collapse of the 
theory of automatic adjustment in 
the intellectual and moral realm has 
created an exceedingly difficult prob- 
lem for the adherents of democracy. J£, 
as the advocates of various brands of 
authoritarianism confidently assert, this 
collapse conclusively demonstrates the 
fatal deficiency of human reason as the 
primary method of social control, the 
democratic faith is itself untenable. The 
eigliteemh-centur)’ architects of social 


atomism and of democracy undoubtedly 
overlooked the extent to which human 
thought and conduct are shaped by 
nonrational influences; and they were 
quite mistaken in the assumption that 
under all circumstances, given an edu- 
cated population, right and truth would 
automatically emerge victorious from 
the anvil of public debate. Neverthe- 
less, it is possible to doubt that dis- 
cussion and reason as methods of so- 
cial control are indissolubly dependent 
upon the principle of automatic ad- 
justment. 

Under these circumstances, from a 
democratic point of view, the problem 
is clear. If the intellectual and moral 
vacuum created by the collapse of the 
principle of automatic adjustment in 
the field of human evaluations is not 
to be filled by some form of authoritar- 
ianism, then it must be replaced by de- 
libemte controls which, without destroy- 
ing freedom of thought and speech, 
will enable public deliberation to dis- 
charge its essential office in the present 
period. Obviously, these specifications 
will not be easily satisfied. But it may 
be said, with considerable assurance, 
that any successful attempt to fulfill 
them will entail two distinct, if mutu- 
ally dependent, types of control. The 
first has to do with the establishment 
of the conditions under which ration- 
ality in our society may prevail. The 
second involves the discovery of a dis- 
ciplined method for the control and 
guidance of public deliberation. 

A basic — if not, indeed, the basic — 
error of social atomism tv'as its assump- 
tion that freedom is the antithesis of 
authority. There is no doubt that some 
forms of authority are inimical to free- 
dom. But the opposite of authority is 
not freedom but anarchy. And in the 
domain of the fundamental human 
evaluations which define the meaning 
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of the public iselfare, anarchy is simply 
the prelude to an intellectual and moral 
chaos ultimately destructive to both m 
diMdual and social sanity Until quite 
recently this cardinal fact is as obscured 
by the direct and spontaneous quality 
of the authority exercised by the closely 
knit local community m pre industrial 
societies In the great society as the 
preceding discussion has shoivn, a more 
formal and deliberate type of disapline 
IS necessary The choice in the contem 
porary i\orId therefore, is not between 
authority and the absence of authority 
It IS rather a choice between a demo 
cratic principle of authority and some 
form of authoritarianism m which free 
dom of thought and discussion in the 
realm of public policy will have no 
important or secure place 
Consequently, in the absence of an 
uncoerced community of persuasion, m 
lellcciual and moral authority in a dem 
ocratic society can be vested only m a 
competent methodology of group delib 


eration controlled and directed by dis 
aplined procedures organically united 
with freedom of thought and expres 
Sion Given the current clash of doc 
tnnes and interests, it may well prove 
difficult or even impossible, to formu 
late and establish methodological stand 
ards capable of achieving this vital un 
ion But IS IS important to note that 
continued failure at this point will 
mean the end of the democratic proc 
esses of free speech and discussion And, 
It is important to note, also, that the 
establishment of a disciplined method 
ology which unites within itself both 
genuine freedom of thought and effec 
live mielleciual and moral authority is 
not inherently impossible For in the 
domain of the natural sciences, once 
almost as confused and as controver 
sial as the realm of human evaluations 
today, scientific method has already 
achieved an organic and fruitful union 
of individual freedom and disciplined 
authority 
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less accurately forecast in a given situa- 
tion as regards this initial activity. Nor- 
mally, ever)' action sets up unlimited 
causal sequences and man is usually 
only able to foresee and control the 
more immediate consequences of his 
action. Thus, the greater the degree of 
teclinical and institutional control in 
a given society, the greater the radius 
of both action and foresight. 

If, for instance, I sow seeds in spring, 
at a certain level of technical and so- 
cial development I can predict with 
reasonable accuracy that a considerable 
proportion will later come up as com. 
There are, however, a large number 
of incalculable elements, both social and 
natural. I cannot know, for instance, 
whether or not my crops will be spoiled 
by drought or flood. I cannot know, 
either, that the warriors of some neigh- 
bouring tribe will not march across my 
unripe fields. But as soon as I introduce 
new institutions — for instance, irriga- 
tion, to counteract drought, or a body of 
armed guards to watch over my fields— 
then the radius of my action grows in so 
far as more and more links in the causal 
chain come directly under my control, 
and correspondingly my range of fore- 
sight becomes both larger and more re- 
liable. 

Before we can attempt to examine 
how the needs of a changed social or- 
der create a corresponding new type of 
thought, we must be clear as to the na- 
ture of the following three fundamental 
stages in the history of thought, which 
may provide a frame of reference for 
such an investigation. 

The first traces of thinking, which 
still betray the relationship between 
animal behaviour and primitive forms 
of human thought are, as far as we can 
see to-day, characterized by the fact of 
cliance discovery preceded by trial and 
error. Both the animal’s adjustment to 


nature and the behaviour of the primi- 
tive group which is ruled by custom 
and tradition are based on diance dis- 
covery (Findcn). In a w’orltl in which 
man carries on his struggle with nature 
directly, and in which natural selection 
regulates every process, some individual 
or group discovers accidentally, among 
a xcry large number of possibilities, the 
kinds of reaction which fit a given sit- 
uation. The achievement of thought 
then lies in remembering the correct so- 
lution U'hich has been discovered. Nat- 
ural selection henceforth w’orks through 
this achievement in the sense that those 
groups which cannot retain and trans- 
mit the right way of doing things, in- 
evitably die out. In order to preserve 
this find, there is no need for a precise, 
reflecting knowledge of the environ- 
ment which brought about the success- 
ful adaptation. All that is necessary is 
that the positive prescriptions and ta- 
boos which ilie tribal ancestors had 
w’orked out on the basis of such a dis- 
covery, should be faithfully kept. If 
the surroundings or the social order 
change considerably, so that a new kind 
of collective behaviour is required, the 
older form of group organization must 
either be broken or limited in scope, 
50 that better adjustments may again 
be discovered by the more or less con- 
scious “trial and error” experiments 
of the individual. These in their turn 
become traditional by the same method 
of imitation and taboo and are pre- 
ser\'ed so long as one can adapt oneself 
socially to these conventions and the 
social order can be made to w’ork. The 
primitive stage of food gatherers and 
hunters is an example of this type of 
social life, ^vhich is now commonly 
recognized as the original form of so- 
cial and economic organization. Even 
to-day we react to many situations with 
a type of thought and conduct w’hich is 



sull at the le\el of “chance discovery 
Great progress was made bejond this 
'chance discovery i)pe of reasoning 
when single tools and institutions were 
consciousl) modified and then directed 
towards particular goals This phase m 
the history of thought ma) be called 
the stage of inventing (Erfinden) At 
this level man had to imagine a defi 
nite goal and then think out m ad 
Vance how to distribute his activities 
in a given wa^ over a certain period 
of time vMih this goal in view He did 
not in such cases have to think beyond 
the task immediately at hand But he 
had at least to be able to imagine how 
the object of his thought fitted into the 
immediate environment He had also 
to be able to foresee the most probable 
consequences of an event The entire 
development of technology from the 
simplest tools and instruments through 
the use of the plough and the taming 
of domestic animals up to the use of 
steam and electricity and all inventions 
which to achieve a given goal, deliber 
aicly combine ways of thought and ac 
non vvhich v\e shall describe more ex 
actly later, work within the framework 
of ihis type of thinking In the same 
sense one can ‘ invent or establish an 
association or organize an adminmra 
tivc staff with a definite goal in view, 
and guc It a place m an existing so- 
ciety 

Once these objects, methods, and in 
siituiionv have been invented within 
the framework of an only partially reg 
ulatcvl society a process of selection 
working behind the backs of the in 
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means above all that this type of think 
mg, with Its limited goals, is itself the 


product of natural events What a man 
succeeds in perceiving m society and 
what he fails to see, what immediate 
tasks he sets as his goal, and the ends 
for which he organizes himself and 
society depend on natural selection 
He rationalizes and suppresses not in 
terms of his owm w hims, but rather ac 
cording to adaptations and necessities, 
individual and collective, which in their 
turn are not created by the people m 
volved Social processes, controlled by 
the understanding on the one hand and 
intellectual ,.chiev ements, regulated by 
social processes on the other, exist side 
by side At one moment man has the 
upper hand, and at another human 
understanding bows to the actual so- 
cial situation 

Today we are in the main still lin 
genng at this stage But the tensions 
which underlie our conscious goals 
within the larger field of tire forces of 
natural selection, are gradually com 
pelling us to pass on to another stage 
We vmII speak of planning and planned 
thinking {Planen) when man and so 
ciety advance from the deliberate inven 
tion of single objects or institutions to 
the deliberate regulation and mtelli 
gent mastery of the relationships be 
tvseen these objects Formerly these re 
lationships were simply governed by the 
random working of cause and effect, 
and regulated by conflict, competition, 
and the selection they bring in their 
train The most decisive change occurs 


dniduaU concerned decides whnher awakes to the necessity of 

• regulating these gaps between existing 

relationships and when, m response to 
this new patterns of thought arise 
m , t le pattern of thought is a linear 
chains of causal sequences 
oreseen of which only the first 
phases are initiated by the acting and 


they ViiU survive or die out Historical 
cvemt at this imcniing stage of de 
vclopmeni are a peculiar mixture of 
the results of natural selection and 
of msiitmions which have been con 
sciously formed and thought out This 
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thinking subject, the rest being left to 
take their own course according to their 
own laws. The linear pattern of thought 
takes the form of a circular flow where 
the first elements in the causal chain 
are in our new model of thought sup- 
plemented by further elements, the 
movement of which tends towards an 
equilibrium, and in which all the fac- 
tors act upon each other simultane- 
ously instead of in an endless succes- 
sion. 

The circular flow works automati- 
cally and it is quite unnecessary to in- 
terfere with it. This closed circle of 
mutual relationships is still on the level 
of inventive thinking, for it is one-di- 
mensional, as can be seen most clearly 
in the case of classical economics. This 
one-dimensional pattern is turned into 
a multi-dimensional one when at the 
highest stage of development the sepa- 
rate spheres such as politics, economics, 
etc., which were formerly thought to 
be closed circles, are seen to interact 
upon each other and lead to a multi- 
dimensional structure. This structure is 
not considered as a static one, as it is 
continuously subject to change; and 
from now on the changes in its parts 
will only be felt to have been ade- 
quately interpreted if understood in 
terms of the hanging whole. 

This new way of thinking is balanced 
by a new way of acting. For planning 
not only dianges individual links in 
the causal chain and adds new ones but 
also tries to grasp tlie whole complex 
of events from the key position which 
exists in ever)’ situation. The mecha- 
nism of the c)’cle of events can be mas- 
tered and guided only if the appropri- 
ate key positions arc found and dealt 
with by a new method. Conduct di- 
rected from the centre of ilic c)c!c of 
events is far more effective, for by using 
a key position, a number of links in the 


causal chain can be either initiated, or 
controlled, or even circumvented. In- 
stead of a too limited power over im- 
mediate goals, there now emerges at 
various points the possibility of direct 
control of the whole, and of the more 
indirect type of control in individual 
cases. As soon as it is possible to plan 
the whole and the key positions be- 
come clear, the single links in the 
causal chain are no longer regarded 
as immutable and complete in them- 
selves. 

The most essential element in the 
planned approach is, then, that it not 
only thinks out individual aims and 
limited goals, but also realizes what ef- 
fects these individual aims will in the 
long run have on wider goals. The 
planned approach does not confine it- 
self only to making a machine or or- 
ganizing an army but seeks at the same 
time to imagine the most important 
changes which both can bring about in 
the whole social process. 

It is of course clear that the line 
%vhich divides inventive thinking, which 
is rationally striving to realize im- 
mediate goals, from planned thinking, 
is not a hard and fast one. No one can 
say for certain at what degree of fore- 
sight and at what point in the widening 
radius of conscious regulation the tran- 
sition from inventive to planned think- 
ing takes place. This transition is just 
as vague as the previous one between 
chance discovery and invention. The 
most primitive form of discovery is 
probably that in which two almost 
blindly interacting natural factors col- 
lide with one another: when the in- 
finite variety of situations confronts the 
fimte number of possible responses. 
Out of these the right sort of behaviour 
is crystallized and stabilized through 
unconscious adaptation and selection. 
We may ask, therefore, whether a dis- 
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co\ery ^vhlch is based on the consaous 
search for a more favourable situation 
IS already an imention or whether in 
\cntion emerges only when factors are 
spontaneously combined in a new way 
It iNOuld be idle to pursue the problem 
of determining the transition point any 
further for the fact that there are in 
reality iniletcrminate transitions does 
not abolish the fundamental differ 
ences between these two types of think 
ing Planning as a new stage of the 
development of thought and action is 
realized in so far as the previously 
vast arena of competition and the 
consequent process of selection are 
increasingly narrowed by regulatory 


intervention and the forces at work are 
consciously controlled 
Discovery and invention by no means 
lose their function on the emergence 
of planning But problems in thinking 
which can be solved only by planning 
cannot be left to discovery just as on 
the other hand planning always must 
build upon the stages of discovery and 
imention In the same way thinking 
in terms of interdependence (which is 
one aspect of planning) does not super 
sede abstraction with its separation of 
spheres But one must know precisely 
how each stage of thought is related to 
the others and how they supplement 
one another 


THE ECLIPSE OF COMMUNITY 

Maurice Stem 
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can life rendered the consolidation of 
distinctive Bohemian patterns difficult 
if not impossible. The experimental 
family was taken over along with ex- 
perimental art, though its meaning in 
the suburban context was quite dif- 
ferent from that in Bohemia. 

Park's students familiarized us with 
slum life in the twenties. Whyte helped 
to correct certain impressions about “dis- 
organization” by exposing the distinc- 
tive social organization arising in ethnic 
lower-class neighborhoods. There are 
still a good many Americans living 
in neighborhoods properly classified, 
though often not by their residents, as 
“slums.” Research in such sub-com- 
munities is often dominated by middle- 
class images, and it is here that the 
structural models of studies in earlier 
periods can themselves become blind- 
ers. Whyte has shown this to be true of 
Park’s conception of slum structure 
and he provided a detailed picture of 
the institutional realities of slum life 
along with their human meanings to 
various categories of slum dwellers. 
\Vhyte shows chat slum life styles and 
life plans are shaped by forces related 
to those found in Muncie and New- 
buryporl. 

Industrialization, spreading around 
the turn of the century, revolutionized 
the work process by requiring degrees 
of specialization that eliminated most 
vestiges of coherence or craft satisfac- 
tions from the work process. In addi- 
tion, as Lynd has shown, it ripped apart 
tlie fabric of communal life by putting 
a premium on the superior strength 
and speed of the youngsters while de- 
valuing the laboriously acquired craft 
skills of their p.ircnis. Meaning and 
purpose had to be sought outside the 
factory, but Ujc more personal sources 
— religion and the family — were also 
in the throes of diange. The leadungs 


of the church became more and more 
remote from the activities of life while 
new economic necessities and oppor- 
tunities overthrew established family 
patterns. Lynd indicates that dedica- 
tion to an ever-rising “standard of 
living” was the only way to justify in- 
dustrial work roles, though the com- 
mitment of the older generation was 
always tinged with nostalgia for a 
craft way of life. The younger genera- 
tion, those now between forty and fifty, 
knew this other pre-industrial round 
of life only tangentially if at all. They 
were prepared to renounce “intrinsic” 
work satisfactions and, for that matter, 
practically any other kind of intrinsic 
satisfactions, so long as they could 
gather the emblems of economic suc- 
cess. 

The people of Newburyport also 
climbed onto the mobility ladder. Their 
transition from a traditional, old-fam- 
ily-dominated New England town to 
an absentee-owned class-divided com- 
munity brought with it the crucial ex- 
periences of the Middletowners, but 
heightened by simultaneous disintegra- 
tion of a traditional system of social 
organization that had satisfied impor- 
tant needs. As Warner shows, prior to 
bureaucratization there was a commun- 
ity consciousness in Newburyport that 
allowed the old families to provide 
leadership that symbolized the aspira- 
tions of the whole community in a 
fashion rarely approximated in Ameri- 
can life. 

The American sense of remoteness 
from power centers was greatly ac- 
centuated by experiences during the 
depression when it became all too clear 
that national and international forces 
well beyond the piir\icw of the local 
community determined life dianccs to 
an important degree. In Middletown, 
the people were forced to turn to the 



federal government for help and this 
established a pattern that has since per 
sisted The Lynds most striking ob 
servation about the effects of the tie 
pression — that it actually heightened 
affiliation with the success formula— is 
certainly borne out by the present be 
havior of men who were young adults 
during that period One cannot but 
wonder if some of the underlying anx 
leiy and refusal to recognize the past 
IS not a result of the traumatic ar 
cumstances suffered by persons com 
mitted to mobility during the depres 
Sion Certainly it must ha\e contributed 
to their foreshortened time perspec 
tive 

World War II brought another set 
of difficulties Most people were mo 
bihzed either in the army or in civilian 
war jobs so that pursuit of careers was 
seriously interrupted At the same time 
the Army itself provided experience 
with an authoritarian bureaucratic 
caste system that aroused almost as 
much resentment and anxiety as the 
tvar hazards themselves Commitment 
to the military program which could 
have been the occasion tor arousing 
deep national sentiments seems to 
ha>e evoked mainly individualized re 
sponses The war period became but 
another in the succession of upheavals 
and interruptions in the all important 
upward climb 

In this historical context neglect of 
the past by present day adolescents and 
repudiation of the past by their parents 
becomes intelligible More so than ever 
before energies base been thrust into 
aeating a worldly paradise based on 
material acquisition This version of 
the American Dream is embodied with 
greatest clarity m the prosperous sub 
urb and can therefore be studied most 
comeniently in that setting Throueh 
out the follomng discussion the point 
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of reference will always be the suburb 
unless a larger context is specifically 
indicated Many of the obsciwations 
about suburbia can be extended to 
other sub communities with only slight 
modifications As the suburban style 
increases its hold on the dreams and 
the li\cs of Americans the usefulness 
of this sub community as a social lab 
oratory increases correspondingly 
The social structure of the prosper 
ous suburb is strangely paradoxical 
On the one hand it arranges matters so 
that the daily life of the indiMdual no 
matter what his age or sex is divided 
into many compelling tasks that leave 
little or no time for freely chosen activ 
ity Like modern industrial employ 
ment which it fundamentally resem 
bles the suburb is frantically devoted 
to the rhythm of keeping busy Even 
the playtime of the children is routm 
ized and many families find that the 
separate schedules of the various mem 
bers leave no time for intimate mo 
ments with one another On the other 
hand while people are so desperately 
busy they do not know or have for 
gotten how to perform some of the 
most elemental human tasks The most 
glaring evidence for this is the genuine 
crisis in the American suburb over 
child rearing Anxious mothers un 
certain how to raise their children 
turn to scientific experts to find out if 
their children are normal or even more 
important what the standard of nor 
niahty might be 

We face a curious and probably un 
precedented situation here a society 
of material comfort and apparent se- 
curity m which the most fundamental 
u uman relationships — that between 
mother and child-has become at the 
very least problematical No one IS 
prised to disco\er that businessmen 
eat each other m impersonal and ma 
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nipulative terms; but surely it should 
be cause for some dismay to find it 
habitual, as the authors of Crestioood 
Heights report, that mothers regard 
suburban children as “cases” the mo- 
ment they lag behind the highly for- 
malized routine accomplishments of 
their peers or, still worse, show signs 
of distinctive individuality. The para- 
dox between busyness and helplessness, 
between outer bustle and inner chaos, 
may now become easier to explain: 
“Keeping on the go" is the prime way 
for the suburbanite to avoid facing the 
vacuum in which he lives. Hence, the 
peculiarly painful fact that in sub- 
urbanite society, for all that it is so 
conspicuously child'centered and for 
all that parents habitually make sacri- 
fices in order to get “the best things" 
for their children, it is an unusual 
mother who really knows her own 
child. 

For that matter, no one in the sub- 
urb really has to know anyone else as 
long as appearances are kept up. House- 
wives, taught to desire careers, are 
trapped in the home. Husbands, trap- 
ped in careers which drain their best 
energies, must look forward to a fate 
that has become as dreaded as death 
— that of retirement and free time. 
Looking ahead to their own prospec- 
tive life cycles, the children soon learn 
to submerge the specter of a life that 
lacks rooted values and creative mean- 
ings by throwing themselves into the 
struggle for status. All of the vital roles 
wherein the human drama used to be 
played out — mother-son, father-daugh- 
ter, worker-player, adult-child, male- 
female — now tend to be leveled. Their 
specific contents which had previously 
made them into channels for realizing 
a particular set of human possibilities 
have been bartered for an ephemera! 
and empty sense of status. Not to per- 


form these roles is to lose one’s place 
but, sadly enough, performing them 
can never give one a place. 

Now it is true that all societies use 
status, the systematic allocation of pres- 
tige and esteem, as a way of motivating 
people to fill social roles. Those per- 
forming valued activities in a compe- 
tent manner receive the awards of re- 
spect and approval. This presumes, 
however, that there are some stable 
roles which receive acclaim. Crestwood 
Heights, however, is distinguished by 
the absence of this kind of consensus. 
For not only does the suburbanite have 
to keep up with the Joneses; he also 
has to spend a tremendous amount of 
time and energy trying to find out 
which status models the Joneses are 
themselves currently keeping up with. 
Since no other activities are finally 
valued in and of themselves apart from 
this quest for status, it soon becomes 
obsessive. Status becomes an autono- 
mous motive and mode^ of life. Hu- 
man relationships are valued only as 
sources of status when status ceases 
to be the reward for having success- 
fuffy become a valued kind of human 
being. We have reached here the result 
of that process within bourgeois so- 
ciety which, call it alienation with 
Marx or anomie with Durkheim, trans- 
forms the human being into an object 
— and this strikingly enough, at the 
very moment when human beings in 
the suburb believe they have trium- 
phantly won the battle to gain control 
over objects. 

From a social psychiatric perspec- 
tive, the suburb presents many inter- 
esting problems. It appears that the 
character types and mechanisms consid- 
ered most prominent in contemporary 
American life are often actually best 
exemplifietl in suburbs. There, if any- 
where, would be found Erich Fromm's 
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marketing orientation David Ries provide a basis for expanding contact 
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of “problem” children or “problem” 
marriages. Even more devastating, at 
least for the male, is the much-dreaded 
work “block” which can threaten ca- 
reers. And there are more conventional 
disorders — people can’t sleep or sleep 
too much; they can’t eat or eat too 
much. In these seemingly minor mat- 
ters, the malaise takes serious toll. 

There is no reason to assume that 
the problems of identity diffusion and 
foreclosure described above stop at the 
boundary of the suburb. Pew people 
reared in modern America manage to 
escape the pressures toward espousal of 
stereotyped self identities as a means 
of gaining a temporary resting place in 
the unending status struggles, even 
though the price may well be emo- 
tional and intellectual stagnation. The 
role conflicts of suburbanites in which 
elemental human identities and prob- 


lems are distorted by the quest for 
status are by no means their exclusive 
prerogative. Establishing satisfactory 
masculine identities at each phase of 
the life cycle is as precarious among 
workers as among managers, while the 
wives of both groups struggle with the 
problems of femininity. Unfortunately, 
it is always easier to settle for the stere- 
otyped juvenile patterns promulgated 
by the mass media, encouraged by an 
inner monitor, the self-system, and re- 
inforced by the demands of modern 
social life. Still, growth does take place. 
People do occasionally find their way 
through the banalities of mass society 
and it is important to study with great 
care the conditions under which this 
occurs. Before individual progress can 
be made, identity must first be seen as 
problematic and the growth anxieties 
as real. 


FRAGMENTATION IN THE HELPING 
PROFESSIONS Lawrence K. Frank 


I^ARELY in human history has a social 
order undergone such far-reaching, all- 
embracing disturbances at one time. 
Changes have ordinarily come slowly 
and bit by bit; people apparently have 
been able to accommodate themselves 
to new ways of living, not always easily 
or peacefully, but with at least some- 
thing to cling to, something to rely 
upon as a secure, stable core while they 
changed their tools and techniques of 
making a living, reformulated their an- 
cient rituals and amended their codes, 
a little at a time. But we are both 
privileged and burdened to live in a 


world that is undergoing a major up- 
heaval everywhere, as immemorial cus- 
toms and long-established ways of liv- 
ing have been violently overthrown or 
summarily rejected or become progres- 
sively anachronistic. As members of a 
changing social order we have been 
compelled to encompass in our own in- 
dividual lives a range of incongruities, 
discrepancies and conflicts that are test- 
ing our human capacity to surv’ive as 
personalities. How much ambiguity, 
contingency, ambivalence, confusion 
and conflict can we endure without 
being individually destroyed or with- 


From Lawrence K. Frank, “The Interdisciplinary Frontiers in Human Relations Studies/’ 
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out destroying our social order is a 
very pressing question today What can 
IV e do, if selfconsciously aware and 
courageously prepared, we undertake 
to renew our disintegrating culture 
and to reorient our confused social 
order guided by our enduring goal 
values accepting this immense task as 
our share in the never ending search 
to make living more orderly, more sig 
nificant and fulfilling of human dig 
nity? This, I take it, is the basic prob 
lem we face when we approach this 
interdisciplinary frontier in human re 
lations study where we wish to invoke 
the knowledge the skills, the under 
standing of all disciplines and protes 
sions to deal more adequately with this 
multidimensional problem, with which 
no one discipline or profession can 
cope alone and unaided 
Thus an identifiable individual per 
son will alternately, if not simuUane 
ously utilize economic, political, legal 
social and other patterns including 
deviant modes according to the time 
place, the strategy and tactics of his 
life career the ever shifting coalition 
and conflicts m his varied relations, 
etc Are we justified m invoking a dif 
ferent explanation when a person seeks 
his objectives through various eco 
nomic practices and symbols, then tries 
the political, then a variety of other 
pnciices of human relations includine 
mass actions by joining his individual 
endeavors to others? 

The same individual human person 
we must remember, engages m these 
varied social institutional practices and 
transactions, appears m all the siatisti 
cal compilations of political, economic 
social, legal and other studies wheii 
using these institutionalized, symbolic 
rituals we call prices, wages, rents prof 
legislation, marriages, 
mental dis- 


births, divorces, 
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orders, litigation, etc Man might well 
be called the data creating animal It 
IS this identifiable individual who, tn 
concert with others, makes up what 
we call ' forces which, obviously, are 
not mechanical or superhuman Rather 
these forces,” if we must use that 
metaphor, are the aggregate of the hu 
man strivings and, let it be noted, of 
the various human relations we are 
here concerned with Moreover, it is 
the same identifiable person who seeks 
or IS dealt with by the various profes 
sions as 1 wish to point out later 
Every discipline, therefore, is con 
cerned with these varied human rela 
tions when it studies us professional 
problems but may not be aware of 
these human relations because it is pre 
occupied with these symbolic, ritual 
performances 

Until recently we accepted these dt 
verse and unreconciled theories of the 
social sciences and the humanities But 
today the emerging new climate com 
pels us to recognize that our long ac 
cepted ideaj and customary assump 
lions must be revised and even drasti 
cally replaced Let me remind you of 
what IS happening today 

Let us recognize here the current 
confusions and conflicts m the training 
and practices of the various profes 
sional groups today Thus, tn a single 
university we may observe graduate 
and professional students being pre 
pared in the several professional schools 
with Widely different and sometimes 
Urongiy contrasting assumptions about 
human nature and personality develop 
"lent, and conflicting approaches to hu 
■nun relations Thus students m medi 
ral school, nursing, social work, law, 
education, divinity, journalism busi 
"Ks engineering architecture, public 
administration and the gradnale de 
partments o£ the social sciences and 
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humanities are being inculcated each 
with a different conception of human 
nature, of human conduct, with differ- 
ent beliefs, assumptions, expectations 
about people, what and how they act 
and carry on their human relations. All 
of these students are going out to prac- 
tice in our communities, with what 
Veblen once called the "trained in- 
capacity" of specialists, unable to com- 
municate or collaborate in their prac- 
tice or even to recognize what other 
specialists see and do. Indeed, we often 
find bitter rivalry and open conflicts 
arising not entirely from professional 
competition but from these very dif- 
ferent beliefs and expectations, these 
specialized conceptions of how people 
act or should act and how they should 
be treated, guided and helped when in 
need. 

Thus, for example, a family may in 
its varied contacts receive professional 
care, advice and services from a physi- 
cian, a nurse, a social worker, a nutri- 
tionist, a home economist, a probation 
officer, a lawyer or judge, a clergyman, 
a psychologist, a teacher, a guidance 
counsellor, an industrial relations ad- 
visor, a banker, a group worker, etc., 
etc.; each of whom may give that fam- 
ily irreconcilable advice and treatment, 
guidance in how to live, keep healthy, 
maintain a home and family, care for 
and rear children, resolve family dis- 
cord, and all other aspects of living, 
especially human relations. The family 
is expected to resolve these professional 
conflicts, to reconcile these incongrui- 
ties and often mutually contradictory 
advices into a coherent, consistent pat- 
tern of living, a reconciliation which 
the professionals will not or cannot at- 
tain. Is it wholly unwarranted to say 
that the American family is being de- 
moralized and often torn asunder by 
the various agencies and professions 


upon which they are dependent for 
service? 

We are perplexed and baffled today 
by the frequency of what we call de- 
linquency among children and youth. 
In most of our communities, we may 
observe a wide variety of programs 
arising from different beliefs and con- 
ceptions as, for example, the legal view 
of crime and punishment for degrees 
of crime according to the traditional 
doctrine of intent, motive and guilt; 
the psychiatric conception of delin- 
quency as a symptom of stunted or 
warped personalities to be diagnosed 
and treated; the sociological and group 
work approaches and the various theo- 
logical and religious approaches. Each 
assumes a different kind of human na- 
ture, interprets human conduct accord- 
ing to its own beliefs and practices so 
that it is difficult, if not impossible to 
develop any coherent program to re- 
duce this tragic human wastage. 

Medicine only recently has recog- 
nized that various illnesses and dys- 
functions may arise not only from in- 
fections, injuries and physiological dep- 
rivations, but also from repressed emo- 
tional reactions or chronic affective 
disorders, localized in one or more 
organ systems and functional processes. 
These so-called "psychomatic” disor- 
ders are enlarging the physician's con- 
cern to include the patient’s varied 
relations in his work, play, his home, 
marriage and family living, his politi- 
cal and social activities, as relevant, in- 
deed essential, to an understanding of 
his difficulties and their treatment. 

Here we find another frontier to be 
crossed if more fruitful and much 
needed orchestration of professional 
knowledge and services is to be achieved. 
Beyond this frontier awaiting a gen- 
uine concerted multiprofessional en- 
deavor we find die exigent problems of 
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human relations not as objective tasks we face, until we accept a multidimen- 
for isolated, fragmented scientific re sional conception of social order and 

search, but as acute problems exhib focus the various disciplines and pro 
ited by confused perplexed, distracted fessions upon these vital issues 
living personalities anxiously seeking Thus vve must try to develop a com 
helpful guidance in all their varied hu mon conception of human nature vvhicli 
man relations in this very confused all the disciplines and professions can 
and disorderly social life The wastage use to replace the variety of beliefs and 
of human lives today, with all of the assumptions held by economists, politi 
resources now available for human cal scientists, sociologists, lawyers, an 
conservation, is indeed appalling It thropologists, biologists, psycliologists, 
can be reduced only insofar as profes psychiatrists, etc Surely vve must some 


sional workers of every kind will accept time agree upon an acceptable theory 
this urgent need for joint explorations or common assumption about human 
and concerted efforts to develop a more conduct and how it is produced if our 
acceptable common understanding for scientific studies are to prosper and our 
all their specialized work This will hopes for multidisciplinary studies are 
call for as high an order as any scien to be realized This does not imply that 
tific investigation and offer possibilities the various disciplines are to give up 
for advancing human welfare of m their chosen fields and problems, but 
calculable promise I personally believe rather that they construct some ac 
that each discipline and profession ceptable conceptual framework and 
needs the awareness, the insight the some shared assumptions which each 
understanding of all the others so that can use on whatever problems it may 
It will recognize in each patient, client study m its field ot ptotession 

?eaUnd deStZ" ™denfe that the 

At nrfttont , human personality strives to maintain 

caf sc^rntim I % T'"' ■"*«dnal.ty, lo keep stable and to 

cal scientists, sociologists, social psy defend his life space private world 

and preparing® directives to pLhc of hif «ra,iSm 

ficiafs and legislators to business and sisiem T* 

industry relying upon one kind of datt emroS tar , '"“n 

and one theory— economic political or aHective re 

social psychological, etc, for fotmu eadv lorn, or concealed 

latmg broad social policies and enact wnh b ‘ pattern of relations 

mcnts Each specialist confident ol hts tions 

own knowledge and techniques, tends „sor ot tost n "“P" 

to Ignore the tar reaching implications wife'anrl n , 
of his findings and recommLdaiions he'musf dt 

lor our whole social life which only the unhann u '£ ho 

other specialists can adequately assess letv PP''' ’""^''oncd with chronic anx 
and try to meet Surely we cannot ex milne^ol h.m having an 

peel to cope with our many soaal con may relLt ht t “‘'“P'’ 

diets and contusions, the perplexities othm whentb'’’™''' ‘“'‘"S* “P"" 

uen iney are inappropriate 
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and unjustified. He exhibits that un- 
happy image of self in all his inter- 
course \vith others. He ^^•iIl warp, dis- 
tort or exploit others, utilizing our in- 
stitutions and symbolic practices and 
rituals (economic, political, legal, so- 
cial), for whatever purposes he seeks to 
achieve as his self-defeating objective. 
Thus, many of the confusions, the con- 
flicts and clashes we find occurring be- 
tween persons of different races and 
ethnic-cultural groups are expressions 
of their individual personality pat- 
terns, often provoked and aggravated 
.by the frustrations and humiliations 
people experience in their daily living. 
"We should, in the light of these recent 
studies, interpret intergroup and inter- 
racial conflicts in terms of botli tlie in- 
dividual personalitites involved and 
also tlie social-culture "field” in which 
they occur — the disorderly neighbor- 
hood, for example. Whatever is infra- 
personal, operating within tlie person- 
ality, is also operating interpersonally, 
in his relations with others. But this 
calls for an understanding of personal- 
ity development and expression which 
we find difficult to accept because of 
our many traditional beliefs about hu- 
man nature and our long-accepted ex- 
pectations. 

Human relations is not a new disease 
or social epidemic. From the beginning 
of human living, man has faced the 
persistent problems of creating and 
maintaining a social order in and 
through whicli he could live As'ith some 
peace and security relying upon the ap- 
proved patterns of human relations for 
shared living and the division of labor. 
Social order is not a superhuman, su- 
pernatural system, but a human inven- 
tion based upon the conception of the 
inviolability of things (private prop- 
erty of some kind) and of the person 
(integrity of tlie individual and his 


human dignity). The patterns of hu- 
man conduct and relations which our 
predecessors painfully established have 
ser\ed, with greater or less costs and 
sacrifices, to maintain social order. 
These are now becoming obsolete and 
self-defeating, giving rise to increasing 
disorder and conflict. They are no 
longer responsive to the new ways of 
living we are seeking as we create a 
teclinological civilization, no longer 
expressive of our enduring goal 
values as we are now reformulating 
them. 

For generations, with only a few 
dissents or protests usually ignored or 
suppressed, many have been sacrificed, 
exploited, humiliated and sometimes 
destroyed by the operation of our es- 
tablished laws, institutions and rela- 
tions. "We have explained and justified 
these practices by a variety of sodal, 
economic, legal, political and theo- 
logical beliefs and sanctions. These be- 
liefs have been accepted, with little or 
no protest, by those 'I'.'ho have been 
thus misused and exploited, until re- 
cently. Now those who formerly ac- 
cepted their unhappy lot in life as in- 
eriiable, are becoming restless, some- 
times resentful and increasingly are 
protesting against their inferior status 
and mistreatment. But this protest 
comes, may I say, as they begin to de- 
velop a new image of tliemselves, a 
sense of tlieir otvn worth and dignity, a 
belief in themselves as personalities 
who should not be so mistreated. This 
new aspiration of people who have 
long accepted inferiority and offered 
submissive obedience to those who 
dominated them is of immense sig- 
nificance for our democratic aspiration 
toward a free social order. 

Thus we can say that no matter how 
insignificant or unimportant he may 
seem to be, no one may be unneces- 
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sarily deprived frustrated humiliated 
or otherwise neglected and mistreated 
because those who are so ill used will 
be unable to participate in a free so 
ciety and incapable of developing the 
kind of human relations required for 
a democratic social order 
This I take it is the basic issue in 
our concern for human relations our 
earnest desire to orchestrate tlie differ 
ent disciplines and professions to cope 
with the many problems scientific pro 
fessional operational and especially 
personal in this interdisciplinary this 
interprofessional area of human rela 
lions Perhaps we ha\e to face the task 
of re establishing again some kind of 
status as basic to human dignity as 
essential to all the varied human rela 
tions 


But thus far we have not been able 
to invent a technique of social change 
whicli will enable us to relinquish our 
now anachronistic beliefs and replace 
them with new assumptions and pat 
terns consonant with our responsibili 
ties our new awareness of the meaning 
of human dignit) so long ignored or 
ruthlessly denied by those who could 
dominate and exploit others The great 
conflict facing the world today is be 
tween those who belies e change must 
be imposed by force and coercion — the 
authoritarian program — and those who 
believe that a free social order can 
change through education and per 
suasion exhibiting the capacity for 
self repair and self regulation which is 
the basic conviction of a democratic 
society 



CHAPTER 2 


The Social Sciences and the 
Planning of Change 


STRATEGY PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


J list how valuable and just how vulnerable are the 
social sciences in American society today? We have examined some of the pres- 
sures driving the American people toward a planning approach in determining 
changes in their ways of life — in their basic orientations and relationships as well 
us in more superficial areas of information and overt behavior. \Vhere are the 
American people to find the knowledges required to make such planning in- 
formed and intelligent? Lester F. Ward’s unequivocal answer to this question, as 
We have seen, was "from the sciences and scientists of society. It tvas also men- 
tioned earlier that many students of human affairs are uncertain today about 
the validity of Ward's answer. The ideologically tinged objections that Sumner 
ttrged against Ward’s faith in science now seem outmoded to most students of 
human afiairs. What form then do current controversies about the practical value 
and disvalue of the social sciences take? 

The flavor of current controversies about this question is revealed by comparing 
u tccem article by Raymond Bauer, "The Social Science: Our Greatest Asset,^^ ^ 
with a book review by Arthur Schlesinger. Jr, entitled The Statistical Soldier. 

Three basic questions emerge from this comparisom I,,,.,:*!, 

7 ’Ll 1 . , . • _ Tv^T•<^’s dav fulfilled the promise of fumish- 

. Have the social sciences since Wards day lun x 

‘"g valid and usable knowledge (and methodologies) for informing practical so- 
cial „ . usaoie Kiiowicug t measure they have done so 

policies and programs? Buuer argu« that n »me I 

“"'I that continued and expanded support of soc al scienc 
P'tictical utilization of its results is in the national interest. Schlesinger seems 


rwatesl Asset,” Harvard Business Review. 
Raymond Bauer, “The Social Sciences: Our Greatest assc 

• I « ihIm-'* Partisan Review, /d;852-8jG, 1919. 

''rihur Sdilesinger. Jr.. “The Statistical Soldier, i'arus 
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believe on the contrary that the claims of social scientists concerning the so- 
cial value o£ their work have been largely unfulfilled, and tint their claims are 
in some part grandiose boastings designed to justify the continuation of their 
largely unmerited economic support from go\ernment, industry, foundations, and 
universities 

2 Do the social sciences threaten to undermine the central traditional values 
of our liberal democratic heritage? Many Americans — even as they have moved 
toward a planning approach to solving soail problems — have become uneasy, 
and rightly so about the weakening or loss of liberal dcmocrilic values in the 
process The comparative success of the Soviet Union in planning technological 
changes has increased the anxieties of Americans both about the adequacy of 
American planning and about the tenabihty of our traditional values if vse are to 
compete successfully with the USSR Students of contemporary affairs who are 
deeply committed to the maintenance and extension of our liberal democratic 
heritage as Schlesinger certainly is sometimes identify tlie methodologies of to- 
tal manipulation which they see as central in Russian planning v\ ith ‘ social scien 
tific researches on human motivation group conformity, and vsays of changing 
human behavior Schlesinger takes comfort for his anxiety about the sovietizalion 
of American life through the influence of the social sciences in practical affairs 
from his low opinion of their accomplishments— we have a considerable dis 
tance to go before resigning ourselves to a regime of total manipulation Bauer, 
on the other hand points out that the Soviet Union has conspicuously failed to 
support the researches or utilize the findings of the social sciences in its planning 
to the extent that the U S A has done In his more optimistic estimate, the accom 
phshments and potentialities of its social sciences is one of Americas chief ad 
vantages in its current competition with the USSR and m its efforts to plan 
h" T '*"= “"'''"8' '■search can be used 

rfZ dp r '' ’’ “ g':"=r“lly shared knowledge 

r r^ nrecnrrr? , 

h7relaZs of 1 (More will be sa.d about 

m Chaprs) “ rndn.duabty 

abouftaan pred.ct.ons 

birresisrijr? -ri.riar-“c=“ 

wuh a quo e“ a™" ^ » Bauer counters 

reterselany cotumoLtrpledlc^Zlw “I 

dters Bauer does not attempt to show how *e techme^r'” ^^^oan sol 
eut.sts which Schlesinger chooses to regard nr™ ‘“Suages of social set 

tor mjstilication or of a clumsy prose sS h^p h I evidence of a penchant 

retisionsof common sense possible^ find ™*‘“’'“"enges to and 

human eients alternative to common sense ® s'’rt'7 

have that he might well have made such an attempi We be 
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This comparison docs reveal the flavor of at least some current debates con* 
ceming the value and utility of tlie social sciences in practical affairs. It need 
hardly be said that the authors of this book tend generally to side u’ilh Bauer’s 
orientation rather than with Schlesingcr’s. Yet if wc look behind Schlesingcr’s 
stance of “total rejection" of “social science,*’ valid bases for self-criticism of cur- 
rent social sciences are suggested by the questions he raises. Do some social sci- 
entists oversell their craft and their product? Arc some social scientists insuf- 
ficiently a\s'are of and responsible for the value orientations that guide their and 
others’ attempts to apply their knowlctlgc? Is some social science unwittingly 
bound by the shackles of unexamined and uncriticized "common-sense’’ assump- 
tions held by leaders in the bureaucracies they scr\'C in applied research and plan- 
ning? And does elaborate technical language sometimes conceal intellectual pov- 
erty and limited imagination? AVc belic\*c that the answer to all of these questions 
is yes. The need for self-criticism of social science along these lines becomes most 
crucial when social scientists clioose to intcrx-enc in practical affairs in order to 
coach the plans and actions of social practitioners and men of affairs. 

While the debates rage in academic circles, the fact is that the services of social 
scientists are being enlisted more and more in policy-oriented researches and 
consultations, principally under the sponsorship of business and government 
bureaucracies. And this fact raises serious questions, not alone about the aptness 
and adequacy of votaries of contemporary social science to inform social policy 
validly but also about the effects, good and bad, of these alliances upon the fu- 
ture of basic social research and theorizing. Thus the self-criticism demanded of 
social science, if it is to be valid, must look two ways. A notable example of such 
self-criticism in which the issues underlying the controversies already noted are 
clarified, logically and sociologically, is the first reading in this chapter. Social 
Scientists and Research Policy^ by Merton atvd Lerner. 

The fragmented condition of contemporary scientific knowledge of human 
behavior becomes apparent when solutions to problems demand knowledge from 
several isolated and independently institutionalized and specialized disciplines — 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology, for example. However, problems in the 
world of practical affairs are seldom if ever purely "psychological" or purely 
"sociological” or purely “anthropological." Planners of solutions to these prob- 
lems require knoti^ledges from v’arious disciplines. 

Various approaches to this condition of fragmentation have been attempted. 
Teams of researchers from various academic disciplines may work with social 
practitioners in diagnosing problem areas and projecting plans for solution. Pro- 
visional mergers of knowledges and of research methodologies may be broached 
under various new names — “human relations,” "social relations,” “human de- 
velopment,” “administrative science,” and so on. New disciplines emerge — “social 
psychology,” “social anthropology,” “social psychiatry.” It is not surprising that 
conflicts break out among various brands of "interdisciplinarians” and between 
them and the "purists” in traditional disaplines, with charges of "benighted- 
ness,” “irrelevance,” and “stodginess,” on the one hand, vying with charges of 
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.mpunly methodological unsoundness and opportunism on the other 
If we are right in our analysis of todays cultural compulsions toward more 
practically relevant organization o£ knowledges of human bclnvior so that they 
may be applied intelligently various confederations and federations of men ot 
knowledge will continue to emerge and offer their seiaices to the policy makers 
and men of action Clarification of the possible and desirable relations between 
these practically oriented mergers of knowlctlges and methodologies and the tra 
ditional disciplines of social research and theorizing is therefore highly desir 

able Chin attempts such a clarification in his Human A New Dts 

ctpltne or an Integ ative Forced 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY 


The separate organization of research disciplines m the beha\ioral sciences 
has been noted along with some of the problems of communication conflict 
and collaboration which this separation has created The professional disciplines 
of social practice took shape with a certain degree of isolation and estrangement 
from these research disciplines Until recently borrowings from the behasioral 
sciences by the practice professions have been sporadic and unsystematic Also 
until recently direct collaboration between social scientists and social practition 
ers in research upon problems of practice or in the planning of solutions of 
such problems has been relatively meager Under the pressures totsard a pte 
ventive as well as a therapeutic approach to the solution of human problems 
practitioners m various professions have moved toward revision of their guiding 
theories and toward the installation ol applied behavioral research as a central 
part of their professional task This movement has brought along with it varied 
attempt, at rapprochement between behavioral scientrsts and social practitioners 
Suecesstul collaboration requires understanding and acceptance of differences 
ceillf 'l d ff ' the parties to the collaboration What are the 

In ““al sctence and social practice? 

In The Practice o Science and the Science of Practice a university professor of 

“ r 

on the model of pure research or ba.ir v. i part focused 

hate in general been trained to the discipliM of®' Social scientists 

As they hate tncreas.ngly assumed rionLlntes fcr'“‘’®l ‘ 

have necessarily faced requiremenm for whi* researches they 

not prepare them It is under the pressure of such felt d® 
construction and analysis of models „I applied research h^^Teceniy » 
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be seen as constituting an important theoretical problem in its own right. Gould- 
ner, in Theoretical Requirements of the Applied Social Sciences, presents his 
own pioneering conceptualization of the processes and requirements of applied 
social research. 


SOCIAL SCIENTISTS AND RESEARCH 
POLICY 

Robert K. Merlon and Daniel Lerner 


V Yorld War II produced the most re- 
cent surge of social scientists into gov- 
ernment. Here again, as is inevitable 
during crises, the initial emphasis was 
upon immediate needs, pressing prob- 
lems, and ad hoc solutions. This em- 
phasis remained predominant through- 
out the war. However, little by little, 
social scientists began to appear in 
quieter sectors of the war effort, in 
places where the day's problems were 
important but did not have to be solved 
on a now-or-never basis. Particularly 
the social psychologists and social an- 
thropologists tended to move into posi- 
tions where practical problems could 
be Slated (and sometimes solved) within 
a context of systematic social theory. As 
their reports now appear in published 
form, it becomes increasingly clear that 
theirs was a significant contribution to 
delineating a new relationship between 
government and intellectuals — i.e., a 
new conception of the policy scientist’s 
role. 

The direction taken by these social 
scientists was, in some measure, an 


expression of dissatisfaction with the 
scientific value of results obtained by 
working under the pressure of condi- 
tions and problems decided by the 
“practical" policy-maker. The frustra- 
tions of this procedure have been ar- 
ticulated in methodological terms by 
Edward Shils: 

Much of the acceptance and appreciation 
of the utility of social science in the circles 
with the power to fin.ince it and use it, 
extends largely to just those aspects of 
social science research which are almost 
exclusively descriptive, or in which the 
task of explanation is disposed of by cor- 
relations of indices of ambiguous analyt- 
ical meaning or by ad hoc common sense 
interpretations. The fact that the correla- 
tion among indices of ambiguous analyt- 
ical meaning is often high and that the 
possibilities of successful practical ma- 
nipulation are thus enhanced constitutes 
a barrier to our perception of the need for 
Uieory.i 

* Edward A. Shils, Foreword to his edition 
of Max Weber’s Methodology of the Social 
Sciences (>9-}9). p. vii. 


From a selection by Robert K. Merton and Daniel Lemer in The Polic}’ Sciences: Recent 
Developments in Scope and Method, edited by Daniel Lemer and Harold D. Lasswell, 
pp. 292-507. Reprinted with permission of the publishers, Stanford University Press. 
Copyright rpy/ by the Board of Trustees of the Leland Stanford Junior University. Some 
footnotes omitted. 
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Here we come upon a central prob thereby the type of problem with which 


lem confronting the policy oriented so 
cial scientist today as he faces the choice 
of affiliations with the academic busi 
ness or government communities If 
he IS to play an effective role in pulling 
his knowledge to work it is increasingly 
necessary that he affiliate vsith a bureau 
cratic poiser Structure in business or 
government This however often re 
quires him to abdicate the academic 
privilege of exploring policy possibili 
ties which he regards as significant If 
on the other hand he remains unaffili 
ated to a power structure in order to 
preserve fuller freedom of choice he 
usually loses the resources to carry 
through his investigations on an ap 
propriate scale and the opportunities 
of getting his findings accepted by 
policy makers as a basis for action 
The bureaucratic intellectual who 
must now permit the policy maker to 
define the scope and objective of his 
research problem thus functions only 
nominally as policy adviser His func 
tion becomes the accumulation of in 
formation needed either to convert a 
policy into a definite program of ac 
tion or to assess its effectiveness once 
activated He thus becomes less a policy 
adviser than a policy server less a 
scientist than a technician and his 
knowledge is applied only to the pres 
ervuion of existing institutional ar 
ranpments The unaffiliated intellec 
tual has fewer opportunities to affect 
directly the prevailing policies But 


he shall be concerned 

We may take advantage of a trite but 
useful distinction to observe that the 
dilemma here presented is not logical 
but soaological That is it is not in 
evitable that the policy maker should 
formulate the problems with which 
the bureaucratic intellectual must deal 
but in practice he habitually does so 
The bureaucratic intellectual in conse 
quence and often unaware of the 
consequences tends by compliance to 
become routinized in the role of bu 
reaucratic technician Since the social 
science of a time and place can never 
be more than the regular practices and 
working habits of social scientists - the 
choice of their social affiliations thus 
becomes crucial to the developing fu 
ture of the social scientists m America 
Will the recent trend toward govern 
ment and business service continue 
with the consequent loss to systematic 
theory upon which social science qua 
science depends? Will they withdraw 
from the bureaucratic power structures 
thereby forfeiting their opportunities 
to apply their knowledge directly to 
current issues and problems? Will they 
be able once the need is clear to mod 
lEy existing relations between policy 
makers and intellectuals so that they 
can function as genuine policy sci 
entists ? 

Predictions would be rash and none 
will be attempted here We shall simply 


he can devote his skilU ” review some of the conditions which 

Uo^vledge „h.ch presumably would “ f 

serve tn . ^ Among these conditions as we said at 

the start is the distribution of rewards 
which American society will provide its 
soaal scientists as policy scientists It 

•Th s view s elaborated in R S Lynd 
Knowledge for What* The Place of Social 
Scence in American Culture (1939) 
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desirable-uetc his Bmlmgs to reach 
an rppropriale audience Thus the so 
cal scientist mates hts most sigmlicaut 
tlecsion selecting his clicnfele ?iS 
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is unlikely that any number of sermons, 
ho^vever well preached, will keep the 
social scientist righteous unless the 
preachments point to emoluments in 
prestige, as well as power and wealth. 
The caliber of teaching in American 
universities, to take a relevant exam- 
ple, has declined despite notably per- 
suasive, and even brilliant, homilies. 
The diffusion of knowledge on the 
higher levels has become an unrew'ard- 
ing profession, and the function seems 
gradually to be passing over to the 
mass media. The heaviest blows which 
doomed university instruction were 
dealt by the increasingly higher re- 
wards to research. In research, rather 
than teaching, the American man of 
knowledge came to find increased in- 
come, power, and prestige. Against 
these rewards, moral reminders were 
unavailing, A committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Profes- 
sors put the matter plainly: “It is idle 
to profess any special solicitude for the 
good teacher when existing conditions 
are such that a man’s success in research 
is everywhere rewarded as a matter of 
course, while success in teaching is 
not.” 3 

Thus the intellectual’s function of 
diffusing knowledge on the higher levels 
W’as impaired, in an acquisitive society, 
by the rewards distributed for acquir- 
ing new knowledge. Today, the confi- 
dently acquisitive society having devel- 
oped fears of the future in the course 
of a great depression and tw’o world 
wars, the conflict is between the func- 
tion of advancing knowdedge and the 
need for applying as much of it as we 
have. The controversialists have taken 
sides under the slogans of “basic (or 
pure) research” versus “operational (or 

•Quoted from Logan Wilson, The Academic 
Man (igjz), p. igi. 


applied) research.” The conflicting sym- 
bolisms have not yet been elaborated 
in detail, for on both sides the prestige 
of scientific advance is still high while 
the need for social application is plain. 
The conflicting motivations, however, 
are profound. As the tension increases, 
rival symbolisms w’ill be developed to 
suit. Rewards will determine the con- 
test. 

The reward which most clearly re- 
mains variable, subject to contingencies 
(e.g,, depression, war) as well as planned 
manipulation, is the prestige of the 
policy scientist of the future. The re- 
wards of income and power now tend 
clearly in favor of the bureaucratized 
intellectual as against the academic 
scientist, and it is unlikely that the pri- 
vate universities can reverse this tend- 
ency. Should the power-structures of 
business and government be able to 
match or exceed the prestige rewards 
which still are lodged mainly in the 
academic community, the issue prob- 
ably would be settled in their favor. 
The paradox would seem to be that, 
in order to do this, business and govern- 
ment may have to elevate their affiliated 
social scientists from technicians to the 
status of policy scientists. 

The physical scientists have shown 
the way. Aided by historians and phi- 
losophers of science, they have done 
a splendid public relations job of con- 
vincing their strategic publics that pure 
research is the source from ^vhich flo^v 
the "highly visible technologies” of ap- 
plied research. It is safe to say that no 
responsible government executive now 
believes that every experiment in nu- 
clear physics should yield a bigger 
atomic bomb. Neither, it is clear from 
their grants-in-aid to pure research, do 
the top captains of industry believe 
that any chemical experiment is use- 
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ful only if It produces a better grade of 
nylon or a cheaper form of plastic 
The social scientists have not yet 
demonstrated the analogue to their 
strategic publics As compared with 
the physical sciences their receipts for 
pure research — from private founda 
tions as well as from business and gov 
ernment — are small and pitifully in 
adequate to their needs The needs are 
great, for the construction of a basic, 
coherent, and useful theory of the so 
cial sciences is still in its beginning 
As a result applied social research 
more often than not has proceeded as 
Dr Shils puts It, by correlations of 
indices of ambiguous analytical mean 
mg or by ad hoc common sense inter 
pretations Research of this order is 
not likely to produce high prestige, on 
long term basis, for social science 
On the other hand without an increase 
of prestige, social science is not likely 
to command the resources needed to 
improve the basic theory (i e , perspec 
lues denied from the combination, 
de combination and re combination 
of variables through empirical research) 
upon which its applied research ulu 
maiely must depend The situation ap 
pears to be viciously circular Whether 
or not it turns out to be so m fact will 
depend, m large measure, upon the 
de\ eloping skills and persevering pub 
he relations of policy oriented social 
scientists and upon the enlightened self 
interest of their strategic publics We 
turn then, to an examination of some 
kc) problems which must be confronted 
and sohed, by those interested m the 
future of policy science 


The Application of Social Science 
to Policy Formation 

Although the application of social 
science to practical problems of policy 
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and action is still in its early stages, a 
lai^e body of experience has been ac- 
cumulated Social science has been ap 
plied m diverse spheres and is ith diverse 
results The experience is there, but it 
has not been systematically reviewed 
and codified Consequently, no one 
knows the present status of applied so 
cial saence or, more importantly, its 
potentialities 

Quite apart from the direct mtellec 
tual merits of the problem, the most 
varied groups have a stake in an analy 
sis of the present and potential roles 
of applied social science in American 
society Most prominently, social sci 
cntists themselves stand to gain by such 
inquiry Perhaps owing to the absence 
of any systematic appraisal of their 
role social scientists are sometimes be 
set with exaggerated doubts and har 
assed by exaggerated claims concerning 
their contributions to solutions for the 
problems of our day The actual work 
aday relations between basic and ap- 
plied social science must for them be 
largely matters of opinion, sometimes 
well founded, at other times not, simply 
because these relations have not been 
made the object of systematic investi 
gallon 

Foundations and other philanthropic 
agencies engaged m endowing social 
science research have their stake in the 
inquiry as well For until the actual. 
not the supposed or ideal, relations 
eiw^n basic and applied research are 
anh^, policies governing a program 
of endowed research must be based on 
rule of thumb experience Yet it would 
seem the mrn elementary rule of mtel 
tgent administration to examine from 
ime to time the consequences of di 
veme decisions Are there types of ap 
in social science which 
fructify basic theory? Do other types 


of applied research deflect scientific tal 
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ent from fundamental inquiries into 
theory and methodology? Under which 
conditions does there occur a fruitful 
reciprocity between applied and basic 
research? A preliminary inventory may 
not succeed in providing circumstantial 
answers to these questions, but it can 
scarcely fail to lighten the fog of ig* 
norance which, one must admit, now 
settles about the role of applied social 
science. 

This inventory promises much the 
same returns for the maker of policy 
in government, business, and industry. 
To a large and growing but precisely 
unknown extent, applied social science 
does find a place in the world of prac- 
tical decision. Much experience there- 
fore exists, but this experience has not 
been codified. What are the obstacles 
to the effective utilization of applied 
social science? For which types of prac- 
tical problems is the introduction of 
applied social science pointless at pres- 
ent and for which is it prerequisite to 
the formation of intelligent policy? Are 
there circumstances in which men of 
affairs have a direct stake in endowing 
basic research rather than calling for 
immediate applications of pre-existing 
knowledge? After all, the decision to 
utilize or to forego applied social sci- 
ence is itself a matter of policy, and it 
would seem useful to have this policy 
based on available, though as yet unco- 
ordinated, information. 

It is long since time for the intelli- 
gent layman who does not himself 
directly utilize applied social science lo 
learn something of this current in con- 
temporary life. His preconceptions of 
social science may range from unshak- 
able scepticism lo equally ill-founded 
fetishism. In cither case, how is he lo 
arrive at an appropriate opinion? He is 
subjccietl to varied propagandas. One 
d.ay he is told by seemingly unimpeach- 


able authority that social science is 
merely gobbledygook. The next day he 
hears from other authorities that sci- 
ence alone, including its social divi- 
sions, can build the road to salvation. 
His choices are thereby limited. He 
may remain in a state of suspended 
judgment, which, in the present in- 
stance, may be only a euphemism for a 
state of confusion. Or he may cast his 
vote for one or another conflicting au- 
thority and emerge with clear and er- 
roneous images of the present-day role 
of applied social science. 

As we have seen, the repute of ap- 
plied social science, as of any other in- 
tellectual resource, is in part a product 
of its accomplishments. The cultural 
context of evaluation therefore has a 
basic place in any analysis of the utili- 
zation of applied social science. And 
here we find ourselves limited by an 
impressive gap in available data. What 
are the prevailing evaluations of social 
science? How do they differ among 
various groups and strata in the popu- 
lation? And how have they been chang- 
ing in the course of time? Manifestly, 
we do not know. No systematic in- 
quiries into the cultural evaluations of 
social sdence have been made. 

In the absence of the facts, we must 
speculate on the prevailing public im- 
ages of applied social sdence and on 
the determinants of these images. All 
this is premised on the view that these 
prevailing images in part determine 
the extent to which policy-oriented re- 
searcli in socicil science is sought, by 
whom it is sought, and the purposes 
for wlucli it is sought. 

Of the numerous dimensions which 
may be found in public images of so- 
cial science, only a few can be itemized 
and fewer still briefiy discussctl. Ex- 
perience suggests at least tlic follow- 
ing dimensions of tliesc images: 
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objecttuity— ranging from the view mgs to conclude in effect, that the 
that social science is merely pri wind of social science bloweth where it 
vate opinion masquerading as sci listeth When an applied economist 
ence to the faith m its rigorously files a research report for the CIO 
objective quality which differs basically m its findings 

adequacy — ranging from belief m its from a comparable report filed by c\ 
unmitigated futility to belief in perts of the NAM the Times not 
social science as the means of so only stresses the discrepancies but notes 
cial salvation that oddly enough the disparate find 

political relevance — ranging from be ings coincide with the rival economic 
lief in Its inherently subversive positions of the sponsors Competing 
nature to belief that democracy can interest groups attack and counterat 
function adequately only if social lack with their own social science re 
science data are at hand and searches This is not merely a problem 
coils — ranging from the naive view of who shall decide when doctors dis 


that scientific results can be ob 
tamed with little expense (of time 
and funds) to the view that usable 
results are so costly as to be un 
economic 

Other possible aspects of prevailing im 
ages will readily come to mind but 
these suffice to set the problem Of 
these the first two are presented in brief 
outline 


THE DIMENSION OF OBJECTIVITY 


^Ve do not know the frequency of 
these images ranging from the view 
that social researches can be (and have 
been) used to prove almost anythme 
to the \ lew that they are wholly obiec 
n\e uncontaramated by the research 
er s predilections 


The fact that clients often perh 
t>picall) publicize the findings o! 
plied social science only when th 
are in accord with their own inter 
probably helps spread belief m the 

objectue nature of this research T1 

the Aeur lorft Times has seized n 
the curious coincidence between tlic 
teresis of clients and social science f 


agree? Since they are ostensibly based 
on research the disagreements may ac 
tivate a disbelief in the objectivity of 
applied social research tn general The 
specific instance may be generalized 
with consequent deterioration of the 
status of the disciplines involved 
The difficulty of distinguishing be 
tween genuine and spurious social 
science research further supports this 
scepticism of objectisity The layman 
(often including the administrator and 
potential client for research) cannot 
always discriminate between the gen 
uinely disciplined investigation and 
the research which has all the out 


ward trappings of rigorous investiga 
tion (sampling design controls) but 
which IS defective in basic respects 
The outward appearance is mistaken 
for the reality all social researchers 
look alike to many laymen 
Since careless undisciplined irre 
sponsible research may promise 
arger returns at less expense there 
may be a tendency for bad research 
to drive out good research And when 
tnese spurious investigations are tested 
experience the re 
sulnng disappointment may lead to a 
repudiation of social science in general 
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THE DIMENSION OF ADEQUACY 

There are apparently some enthusi- 
asts Tvho ■would seek in social science 
knoxviedge tlie vade niecum to a scien- 
tifically planned and altogether desir- 
able world. There are others who view 
applied social science as only an elabo- 
ration of the obvious, and who there- 
fore consider it entirely dispensable as 
a basis for policy and action. Still others 
hold that social research is adequate 
when it deals with picayune problems 
and inadequate when it deals with “sig- 
nificant” problems. Here again, more 
information on the diverse images of 
adequac)’ and the comparative fre- 
quency of those images would be of 
value in helping to shape the future of 
applied social research. 

Obviously, existing social science 
knowledge may be sufficient to deal 
with certain types of practical problems 
and wholly inadequate to deal with 
others. Thus, specific types of market 
researches may quite typically satisfy 
the needs of clients, whereas researches 
on, say, propaganda may prove typi- 
cally unsatisfactor)'. The demands now 
made of applied social scientists may 
far outrun the present capacity and 
equipment of social science knowledge. 
As long as there is no roughly estab- 
lished inventory of our present knowl- 
edge such that lajmen and scientists 
alike may have some approximate idea 
of which applied researches are and 
which are not promising for policy- 
decisions, this lack will continue to 
provide a fiow of disappointment and 
a consequent devaluation of the ade- 
quac)- of applied social research in gen- 
eral. It is unwise to permit exaggerated 
public images of the immediately at- 
tainable acliievements of applied social, 
science to go unchecked, . 


Reacting against underestimates of 
the potentialities of applied social sci- 
ence, social scientists themselves may 
inadvertently supply exaggerated con- 
ceptions of w’hat is now possible. Such 
propaganda for applied social science 
may boomerang and produce tlie ex- 
cessive expectations which lead to sub- 
sequent disillusionment and popular 
reaction against the use of social science 
to any degree. 

The preceding examples only touch 
upon the probably rich array of public 
images of applied social science. There 
is plainly a need for an “applied so- 
cial research on applied social research” 
to ferret out the public images of so- 
cial science, particularly among mak- 
ers of policy in government, labor, and 
business. 

The problems of utilizing applied 
social science research in policy forma- 
tion probably differ according to the 
social position of both the research 
agenc)’ and the client (or sponsor). 
Each type of research agency may ha^’e 
diverse types of clients and each type 
of client may utilize diverse types of 
agencies. 

To obtain a systematic picture of 
the \'ariou5 structures of social relations 
between researcher and clientele, we 
have only to cross-dassify the nvo var- 
iables of research agenej' and of clients. 
Starting with some sudi dassification, 
it should be possible to determine, 
through comparative analysis, the dis- 
tinctive problems, procedures, and ef- 
fects upon research of these several 
structures of social relations between 
researchers and dients. Do these struc- 
tures characteristically differ, for e.x- 
ample, with respect to the role of tlie 
researcher in defining the problem, in 
the types of research problem at the 
focus of attention, in the type of inter- 
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r and client advertising agency has a research con 

in the relevance o£ the research for pol ducted in the hope of convincing a 
icy and action in the degree to which client of the greater effectiveness of its 
the research findings are utilized for advertising program over alternatives 
policy purposes and m the methodo proposed by rival agencies a pressure 
logical and theoretical by products of group sponsors an applied research to 
the research? obtain data m support of proposed leg 

There appears to be no literature islation a corporation vice president 
which collates the types of situations solicits a research in defense of his pol 
leading to the decision to conduct a re icies as against those advocated by an 
search in applied social science Which other vice president or a group of 
occasions call applied research into be public spirited citizens advocates a re 
mg? And how do these different types search on racial segregation to demon 
of situations affect the nature of the re strata the dangers of segregation to the 
search and us utilizalitm? The conven general public Since the chief func 
tional picture of how this comes to pass non of these researches is persuasion 
IS clear enough a problem arises and they are perhaps more subject to the 
sober oTurnhlmf « a profastonal tendency m have the research findings 
a solution^ But ^ tfiscover explotted for propagandtstic aims In 

tical man of affairs or at tiLs the Z ^ ““ 

cial scientist himself? And which types w They serve primarily to 

of problems are subjected to appM oTac3°" 
research and which are charactensii « i j j i 
cally met without recourse to research? f™, 

What are the functions of the research fnf n T '^^“'''■"8 

as conceived by the sponsor? And how suZe 

does all this relate to the uulizauon for intelligent 

and development of applied social sci example an industrial 

ence? plant is repeatedly strike bound it tries 

No s)stematic inventory of situational « of expedients which are un 

contexts is attempted here but at least then turns to research 

several can be identified We can first u tiew alternatives Under 

consider the situations in which the k “tiditions is social science re 
need for an applied research is mi sought? How does the pattern 

tially perceived by policy makers or bv ?k research differ from 

social scientists ' t"® pattern of persuasion oriented re 

search? 


BY POLICY MAKERS 

organizations con 
front the problem of influencinR or 
persuading others to a given rourse 
of action Ihey seek objective 
to aid in persuasion For example an 


' point wnei** me 

n » action from others is tltmi 

^ted In such contexts the applied re 
u, j , **^tended not to lead to action 
f The function of the 

tion P uf criticism of mac 

author!^ officials not infrequently 
authorize a thorough study of a prob 
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lem on which they do not wish to lake 
action. 

In different situations, then, the pol- 
icy-maker may utilize applied research 
for quite different functions. \Ve have 
mentioned three broad functions — per- 
suasion, action, inaction. It is, of course, 
important to learn how each of these 
affects the nature of the research. 

FUNCTIONS OF RESEARCH ORIGINATED 
BY SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

1. Social scientists may seek to sen- 
sitize policy-makers to new types of 
achievable goals. Some applied re- 
search has its origins in the work of 
the academic social scientist. He may 
detect what he considers a “practical 
problem” which has not yet been so 
identified by the maker of policy. In 
these instances, it is the first task of the 
research worker to create a practical 
problem for the policy-maker. 

What is a “practical problem”? It 
represents a gap between aspiration and 
achievement, and holds out a challenge 
for closing this gap. If a policy-maker 
has certain aspirations which are mod- 
erately well met, he of course perceives 
no “practical problem.” But the social 
scientist may at times detect the possi- 
bility of at once heightening or extend- 
ing these aspirations and of realizing 
new goals. This requires him to serve 
as a gadfly, stinging contented policy- 
makers into a state of discontent by 
widening their horizons, by introduc- 
ing new criteria of the achievable and 
by orienting applied research toward 
ways of reaching these new goals. Thus, 
the manager of a housing community 
may feel that it is running smoothly and 
well. He experiences no acute “prob- 
lem.” Rents are paid promptly, tenant 
turnover is low, few complaints reach 
him. An inquiring social scientist may 


find that there is little organized com- 
munity life in the housing development 
and that the level of residents’ satisfac- 
tion is less than it could be if specific 
provision were made for community 
organization. In effect, the researches 
of the social scientist are here aimed at 
introducing new and more demanding 
criteria of a “satisfactory state of af- 
fairs,” of extending the goals of the 
housing manager. A major function of 
research emanating from social science 
circles, then, may be to establish new 
goals and bench marks of the attain- 
able. 

2. Social scientists may seek to sen- 
sitize policy-makers to more effective 
means of reaching established goals. In 
much the same fashion, administrators 
may assume that their organization is 
operating at a satisfactory level of ef- 
fectiveness. The social scientist may dis- 
cover more effective instrumentalities 
for approximating present goals. The 
task here is one of modifying criteria 
of effectiveness of ways and means. 
Thus, output in an industrial plant may 
be judged satisfactory by the policy- 
maker. Further inquiry may show that 
this is at the expense of a rigorous 
regimen which puts considerable strain 
upon the working force. Alternative 
methods may produce the same high 
level of output without exacting this 
price of workers. It is altogether likely, 
as these casual instances suggest, that 
the modification of criteria of effective- 
ness of ways and means will character- 
istically involve a modification of goals 
as well. The pattern is the same in both 
types of instances: sensitizing policy- 
makers to a wider range of realizable 
potentialities. 

Practical problems are many-faceted. 
They can be examined from the per- 
spectives of several different disciplines. 
Increasingly, policy-makers have been 



social organization of the plant or m 
the inadequacies of the local commu 
nity from which the working force is 
drawn On what grounds then does 
the policymaker select certain disci 
plines rather than others as most ap 
propnate for studying the problems at 
hand? 

This question introduces several con 
siderations which can only be men 
tioned here It points to the fact that 
for many if not most practical prob 
lems demanding applied research col 
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weaned from the naive view that a prac problem in terms suITiciently precise to 
tical problem is invariably m the orbit permit the researcher to design an ap 
of one specialized body of science propnate investigation Cliancteristi 
High labor turnover for example is cally the problem is so stated as to re 
no longer automatically assumed to be suit m the possibility of the researcher 
in the province of applied econom being seriously misled as to the basic 
ics Psychology and sociology may find aspects of the problem which gives rise 
partial determinants of rates of labor to a contemplated research This initial 
turnover in the human relations and clarification of the practical problem 
therefore is the first crucial step m ap 
plied social science 

Two types of unwitting misstatement 
of the practical problem by the client 
can be itemized here Further inquiry 
will undoubtedly disclose others 
1 Overspecification of the problem 
The policymaker often assumes that he 
has precisely identified his particular 
problem and comes to the researclier 
with a specific request for research But 
^is may be premature specification 

laborauoram;;SgT.';«airc:S;;«;s 7a™nTSet;;tr'’ar ?! ™ 

required It suegests the role o! the problem 

speeiahted research worker himself m Ual rpeeficahonTb ^ 
aequamtmg the policy maker with the Thus ^ T, "-h t ^ 

need for such collaboration It points queTts a riserich , i ‘ u , 

0 the ruajor organizational and seen al “rnauvrivne 
tific problems of providing for collabor w.U ombll J ?, propiganda 

utlon between the several applied social ,n» Tnfv m 

scientists (The experience of the Ten refent ,1,** 

nessee Valley Authority should be espe ducuon '’hich is re 

cialy insiructive in this connection) makerha ” ™‘'‘™ The policy 
And anticipating a later section of this statem^m included in his 

discussion u suggests that a maior func «r problem a specification 

non of applied research is lo^provide 

occasions and pressures for inter dis Practical problem On the 

ciplinary investigations and for the u researches he indi 

deselopmeni of a theoretic system of ^ 7 * deep seated prejudices are 
basic social science rather than dis vulnerable to propaganda 

"ed'uico^' tormSd Tt^ ^ We 

rdfb'-T 

DEFINING THE DRACriCAL PROBLEMS »£ R given' n^on 

AND THE RESEARCH PROBLEMS ot interrelSi “mpa-gn und 

r tioni '"S'UUS voluntary organiza 

ILxpenence suggests that the policy ° n 
maker seldom formulates his pracHcal ,J. tZTZI’T''’” P™'’. 

aker of policy may instead 
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assume that he has sufficiently stated 
his problem when he indicates his gen- 
eral objective. He may seek fuller par- 
ticipation of the rank and file in a labor 
union or reduction of race tensions or 
increase of college attendance. But each 
of these general objectives may be ap- 
proached through very different types of 
procedures, requiring different types of 
research. 

When the policy-maker overspecifies 
his practical problem, the expert must 
clarify by searching out the prime objec- 
tive, thus often redefining the problem. 
"When the policy-maker overgeneralizes 
his practical problem, the expert must 
clarify by searching out the various al- 
ternative instrumentalities, and deter- 
mine the consequences of each of these. 

THE FRAME^VORK OF VALUES IN 
DEFINITION OF PROBLEMS 

We assume that the policy-maker al- 
ways has a set of values, tacit or ex- 
plicit, which places limits upon the 
scope and nature of the applied re- 
search directed toward his problem. 
These “value constants" circumscribe 
the alternative lines of action to be in- 
vestigated. It is the task of the re- 
searcher to search out these values in 
order to know’ in advance the limits set 
upon the investigation by the policy- 
maker’s values. (This is not only an 
ethical task, but also a technical task. 
If it is true that the policy-maker al- 
ways assumes certain features of his 
problem situation as givctit as constant, 
as items which he would not under any 
circumstances consider modifying, this 
at once limits the range and type of re- 
search which will be done with his sup- 
port. iluis affecting the social scientist's 
decision to undertake tlic research.) 
Thus, for example, policy-oricnicd re- 
search is requested on ways and means 
of improving morale of Negro workers 


in an industrial plant. The constant as- 
sumed by the policy-maker is continued 
segregation of jobs, sanitary facilities, 
and the like. Or policy-oriented re- 
search is requested on means for in- 
creasing sales of a product. The con- 
stant assumed by the policy-maker is 
that there will lae no change in the 
product itself. 

These value-constants are probably 
of limited types. Two major types are 
noted here: 

1. Objective factors of the situation 
shall remain unchanged, while attitudes 
toward the situation are modified (e.g., 
not changing objective fact of segrega- 
tion but modifying Negro w’orkers' mo- 
rale; not changing product, but increas- 
ing sales; research may show that the 
proportion of Negroes and whites in an 
interracial housing project must be ad- 
ministratively stabilized if it is not to 
become an all-Negro project, but the 
policy-maker rejects this research con- 
clusion since it implies a “quota sys- 
tem" which offends his values; etc.). 

2. Objective factors in the situation 
shall be changed, but no arrangements 
are to be made to modify attitudes 
(e.g., eliminating racial segregation in a 
housing community but not providing 
for means of local acceptance of this 
change). 

The researcli worker also has his val- 
ues, tacit or explicit, which affect his 
definition of the problem, the lines of 
investigation which seem to him most 
fruitful, and the alternative policies to 
be explored. These values can be de- 
lected by determining the rcscardtcr’s 
self image of his role. 

As a technician, he will accept alter- 
native proposals for poliq- as a bash 
for research, provided only that these 
alternatives be tcclinically amenable to 
rcscardi. For example, since it is fea- 
sible to test symbolic (psycliologtcal) 
measures for improving the morale of 
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Negro workers without eliminating seg The tempo of policy decisions and 
regation the technician finds this defi action is often much more rapid than 
muon of the problem adequate and the tempo of applied research Since 
confines himself accordingly In an acUon cannot always wait upon the 
other typical situation the researcher completion of a research, varying de 
is asked to determine how a given radio grees of urgency in decision affect re 
program can reach a larger audience search in various ways When there is 
Since this is a feasible problem he great pressure for almost immediate 


searches out strategic listening periods 
and is content to accept the policy 
maker s constant of increasing audience 
without exploring effects upon audi 
ence size of changing the program 
content 

As a socially oriented scientist, he 
will explore only those policy alterna 
lives which do not violate his own val 
ues He not only includes m his study 
symbolic means of improving worker 
morale (e g symbolic awards for per 
formance and recreation groups) but 
also realistic changes m situation 
(e g modified wage policies) 

Study of the actual role played by 
the values of policy maker and re 
searcher m the formulation of the re 
search should help to carry this question 
from the exclusively ethical context to 
that of the impact of values upon the 
relevance scope and utility of the re 
search itself 

THE ECONOMIC FRAMEWORK OF 


decision, the research expert comes to 
be converted into the expert adviser 
The policy maker draws upon the cu 
mulative knowledge of the expert and 
foregoes an actual research At this ex 
treme urgency is lethal for research, 
though not necessarily for other social 
utilities 

When there is need for decision at a 
definite but more distant occasion a re 
search may be designed to supply ap- 
propriate information But since the 
key problems cannot be adequately 
investigated within this limited period, 
the research is necessarily confined to 
practicable though secondary prob 
leras Furthermore, it becomes evident 
that data other than those needed for 
the immediate problem m hand may 
be expeditiously collected at the same 
time But since this would prolong the 
period of field work these collateral 
materials are not included The poten 
tial theoretic usefulness of the research 
is thus further circumscribed As the 


THE RESEARCH 

Whether applied or pure, em 
pineal research in social science is 
costly in time and money But the eco 
nomics of empirical research may af 
tecl the pettetm <,! applied res4rch 
and or banc research in quite different 
fashions To be sure the applied and 
*e basic research alike may have a 
fixed budget and a definite deadline 
Dut this IS not to say that the degree 
to ssh.ch and the nays m svh.ch these 
affect the research are alike in the two 
instances 


ucsu impiiLaiiuiis 

not closely related to the present prac 
tical problem are sensed by the re 
warch worker These provocative clues 
barely crystallized and wholly unformu 
ated are lost to view as the researcher 
bends to his immediate task of meeting 
ne unalterable deadline How often 
does the researcher return to the ma 
ena s after the deadline has been met 
(or not met) m an effort to recap 
ure t e fresh perceptions experienced 
during the research? 

Just as the pressure for immediate 
ision tends to eliminate research in 
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favor of the considered judgments of 
expert advisers, so does the pressure to 
reduce costs. The comparative expen- 
siveness of certain investigations leads 
to the substitution of advice for re- 
search. It ■would be useful to deter- 
mine the grounds for opinions on the 
amount of money which can be justi- 
fiably expended for research on a given 
problem. How often is a given appro- 
priation made first and the research 
tailored to fit this budget? How often 
does the researcher plan the seemingly 
most appropriate research, and then 
have the estimated budget accepted? 
How does this differ as between re- 
searches in applied and basic social 
science? Since there exists no social 
bookkeeping for determining the “eco- 
nomic value” of basic research, the 
criteria for allocating funds to basic 
social science cannot be narrowly “eco- 
nomic” in character. But what of ap- 
plied researches? Are the economic re- 
turns of specific applied researches typ- 
ically estimated by sponsors or clients? 
And do these economic calculations de- 
termine their appropriations for re- 
search? Is there a tendency for applied 
researches to be diverted to peripheral 
problems when it is clear that research 
on the central problems in hand would 
be “too costly”? And since costs are in- 
evitably increased by following up 
purely scientific leads developed in the 
research — leads which can have no 
value for the immediate practical prob- 
lem — does this practice not limit the 
“nonpracticai" by-products of applied 
research? 

SCIENTIFIC CAPS BETWEEN RESEARCH 
AND POLICY 

To assess the current and potential 
role of applied social science, it is 
necessary to note the scope and scale 
of the practical problems with whidi it 


has dealt. These might range from 
broad, generic problems (such as gen- 
eralized means of reducing crime or 
race hostilities) to highly circumscribed 
problems in a specific setting (for ex- 
ample, the comparative effectiveness of 
two propaganda campaigns). It may 
develop that the extremes represent 
the least promising sectors of applied 
social science research. With the exces- 
sively large problem, only failure can 
presently be reported; and ivith the 
excessively limited problem, the results 
are often trivial. It would be important 
to identify the strategic, intermediate 
range of problems, namely, those which 
have generalized theoretical and prac- 
tical significance, but which are not too 
large in scope to be subjected to dis- 
ciplined research. 

Several of the circumstances which 
seemingly make for applied researches 
not affecting policy have been consid- 
ered. The values of the policy-maker, 
questions of time and cost, and inade- 
quacies in the formulation of the prob- 
lem conduce to discrepancies between 
research-based recommendations and 
actual policies. As suggested previ- 
ously, these gaps are of two interrelated 
types — the “scientific” and the “organi- 
zational and interpersonal.” We may 
consider briefly some of the scientific 
gaps. 

1 . The research is not adequately fo- 
cused on the practical problem. When 
the research worker inadvertently ac- 
cepts the “overspecified” or “overgen- 
eralized” statement of his problem by 
the policy-maker, the resulting research 
will ultimately be found partly irrele- 
vant to the actual problems of decision 
by the client. Alternative lines of ac- 
tion ivh/ch have not been explored by 
the research may come to the later at- 
tention of the policy-maker and he will 
a>nclude that the choice between the 
explored alternatives is spurious. 



2 Concrete forecasts are contingent 
upon uncontrolled conditions Many, 
if not most applied researches irnoUe 
forecasts These concrete forecasts m 
applied science differ significantly from 
abstract predictions in basic science 
Basic research typically deals with 
abstract predictions — predictions in 
which a larger number of other fac 
tors are comeniently enough as 
sumed to remain constant The predic 
tion will of course include a statement 
of the conditions under which the pre 
dieted consequences will probably oc 
cur Ceteris panbus is an indispensable 
concept in basic research 

In applied research ectens paribus 
IS often an embarrassing obstacle — for 
what if the other factors do not re 
mam constant? As a matter of well 
known fact the research worker m 
applied research is not permitted the 
luxury of the supposibori that other 
pertinent factors will remain equal If 
action IS to be based on his findings he 
must indicate whether relevant other 
factors will remain constant And 
Since they typically will not he has the 
further large task of assessing the 
changes in these factors and their ef 
feet upon contemplated action 
In short applied research requires 
the greatl) complicated study of the 
interaction of many interrelated fac 
tors comprising the concrete situation 
The research cannot be confined en 
iirely to tl e interplay of a severely 
limited number of variables under 
seicrely limited conditions 
This requirement of applied research 
has se\eral consequences (a) Every 
applied research must include some 
speculatne n quir^ into the role of di 
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pensated) error in any phase of the 
total inquiry The weakest links in the 
chain of applied research may typically 
consist of the estimates of contingent 
conditions under which the insesti 
gated variables will m fact operate (c) 
To this degree the recommendations 
for policy do not flow directly and ex 
clusively from the research Recom 
mendations are the product of the re 
seardi and the estimates of contingent 
conditions these estimates not being of 
the same order of probability or pre 
cision as the more abstract interrela 
tions examined in the research itself 
(d) Such contingencies make for in 
determinacy of the recommendations 
derived from the research and thus 
create a gap between research and 
policy 

The foregoing account is far from 
exhaustive It does however suggest 
leads for determining how and why 
applied research does or does not pro 
vide a direct mandate for policy and 
does or does not eventuate m policy 
formation A key set of problems cen 
ters in the determinants of this leap 
from research to practice 


THEORY AND APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Everyone who has read a textbook 
on scientific method knows the ideally 
constructed relations between scientific 
theory and applied research Basic 
theory embraces key concepts (\ anables 
and constants) postulates theorems and 
laws Applied science consists simply 
in ascertaining the variables relevant 
to the problem in hand and the values 
of the variables and m accordance 


verse faciorswhich iT only be roughlv Thf l^^owledge setting forth 

Ipcnds ujSL "‘i' 

( often this ideal pattern actually occurs 
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in the application of social science. We 
anticipate finding that it is the excep- 
tional rather than the typical pattern. 
In one sense, a major objective of our 
proposed inquiry is to account for the 
discrepancies and coincidences between 
the "ideal pattern" and the "actual 
pattern” of relations between basic and 
applied social science. In passing, we 
merely note two major relations be- 
tween applied research and theory. 

1. Applied research tests the assump- 
tions underlying theory. As noted ear- 
lier, basic research includes certain as- 
sumptions (e.g., ceteris paribus) in its 
abstract formulation of a problem. 
Since applied research is conceived as 
a basis for action, and since action must 
always occur in a concrete situation 
and not under abstractly envisaged con- 
ditions, the applied researcher is con- 
tinuously engaged, nolens volens, in 
testing the assumptions contained in 
basic theory. This is perhaps a key 
function of applied research. 

2. Immediate pragmatic success post- 
pones theoretic analysis. Not infre- 
quently research leads to an empirical 
finding which may be at once success- 
fully applied, although the finding it- 
self is not "understood” (i.e., located) 
in theoretical terms. Thus, it may be 
found that provision for several rest 
periods in an industrial plant reduces 
labor turnover and raises employee 
morale. Tlic plant manager who finds 
that this program "works” may see no 
occasion for furtlier research. If the 
research worker is not theoretically 
sensitized, he loo may be content wilh 
this “successful" application of an em- 
pirical finding. The fact remains Uiat 
he has not yet identified the critical 
variable in tljis result; W'as it that rest 
periods reduced fatigue? Or was it 
IK)sslble th.n the degree of m.an.igcrial 
concern with employees* problems, as 


symbolized by the rest pauses, was the 
decisive variable? Or, again, was it the 
part played by employee representa- 
tives in arriving at the decision regard- 
ing rest periods — in short, the manner 
in which this policy was introduced — 
that proved basic? Unless the crucial 
theoretical variable in the concrete 
practice of rest periods can be identi- 
fied, there is no basis for assuming that 
the same results will be obtained on 
other occasions. It will be of interest 
to learn whether such practical suc- 
cesses tend to vitiate the continuance 
of inquiry until the theoretically sig- 
nificant findings have been extracted 
from the empirical results. It is at least 
possible that specific practical successes 
may invite theoretical failures. 


The Prospect Before Us 

The social scientist in America, like 
the intellectual everywhere, has been 
shaped largely by the socio-cultural en- 
vironment in which he operates. Within 
the particular American environment, 
he has developed a tradition which 
emphasizes empirical focus, reliable 
techniques, and precise data. This con- 
trasts strongly with the European tra- 
dition, for example, which values the- 
oretical outlook, speculative methods, 
and approximate insights. Such com- 
parisons make it clear that the theo- 
retical and empirical empliases work 
better in a reciprocal relationship 
(which provides theory wilh opportuni- 
ties to direct tlte techniques of research 
and provides empirical obsei^-ation 
with opportunities to verify and cnridi 
basic theory) tlian ciilier of them does 
in isolation. Tin's fnictifying interrela- 
tionship of ilieory' and technique not 
only should be, but can be, achieved. 

One way of advancing the matter is 
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through systematic analysis of the proc history of the intellectual committing 

ess ishereby certified knowledge im moral suicide by illoiv mg himselt to oe 

pro\es policymaking It is often the routinized in the senice of the direc 
case that social scientists called m as live giving state In a uorld where the 
advisers to decision makers are dissalis threat of the garrison prison state 
Red with what they can contribute hangs heasy in the political atmos 
They can advise as any other wise and phere he cannot slip comfortably into 
informed citizen might But as Hilgard the role of bureaucratic technician It 
and Lerner point out this often is has become apparent that the first con 
frustrating to social scientists who wish dition which social scientists must ob 
to draw upon their sciences for answers serve if they are to make a contnbu 
to the questions put to them by policy tion toward the attainment of a world 
makers We often have the methods by commonwealth of human dignity is to 
which answers might be found but we retain their own freedom of choice — 
have not developed standard proce among goals and values among poh 
dures for appraising the applicability cies and decisions among ways and 
of our methods to current issues and means If the social scientist is to con 


for applying them To develop such tribute significantly to human welfare 
procedures will take thought trial and he must be ready willing and able to 
ask and seek answers for such questions 
This must be brought home both to as Can we get human welfare without 
the socid scientist and to the policy the welfare state ? If so how? If not 
maker The American social scientist how can we get the welfare state with 
now inaeasingly finds himself called out the total state? 

practical problems These are large questions and there 
htm K ” ^ problem is stated for is no intention here of suggesting that 

an« m.r, 7,^“' acquaint American social science has convincing 
science is nm They are the sorts ot 

called uDon t n ^ sa^nlist is questions however toward the solu 

u selul r of which applied social research 

but he uZvTpI “ ®"'“' ^ of supplying relevant 

opL to Tu ,7 We shall not W just how 

the scientist olf the right °raA for™the IT* h' 

data may indicate lhe®need to devise a ^7^'* ''o ^ave tried 

policy other than that which is given 

Acceptance ot such conditions of re “ w ''h T \ 

search may become a threat to the P“t achievements and fail 

function of scientist qua scientist of applied social research to rigor 

long as ihe social scien’l, St ermuesm *“nd 

accept a role m which he does nor ““"‘“ge ot present capabilities and 
question policies state problems and ‘"“““ons gained from such self scru 

formulate alternatives the more dn« social scientists will better be able 

he become routinized m the role of 7 o' science by 

bureaucratic technician oecidmg who their clients shall be and 

But ihe American social saemist 

Ins seen too many examples in recent means certain that 

p recent the rlecisions made by social scientists 
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will determine the future, even of their 
own science, the making of such de- 
cisions will put them further along the 
path of the developing policy sciences 


of democracy. And this path, we ven- 
ture to suggest, may well be the most 
promising alternative to involuntary 
suicide. 


HUMAN RELATIONS: A “NEW” 
DISCIPLINE OR INTEGRATIVE 
FORCE? Robert Chin 


XHE purposes of this paper are (a) to 
describe some current usages of the 
term "human relations,” including our 
specific working definition; (b) to ana- 
lyze the forces, societal and otherwise, 
that require this slant; and (c) to ex- 
amine the meaning of "disciplinary,” 
"interdisciplinary" and "multidisci- 
plinary” efforts in human relations. 

Usages of the Term 

‘'Human Relations'' 

1. Interdisciplinary: A probably typ- 
ical instance of this use of the terra 
occurs with the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale University. This 
seminal group has conducted various 
cross-disciplinary researches and studies 
and has been influential in defining a 
pattern of inclusion of member disci- 
plines: psychoanalysis, behaviorist psy- 
chology, and anthropology. 

2 . Industrial: As management people 
and social scientists collaborated in ef- 
forts to study and improve industrial 
organizations, there grew up a defini- 
tion of "human relations" that is still 
current. Elton Mayo and his collabor- 
ators "discovered" the influence of hu- 
man-social factors upon production in 
work setting, and set off studies in in- 


dustrial sociology, usually called “hu- 
man relations in industry.” This use 
of "human relations,” then, specifies 
an approach to the study of organiza- 
tions: a focus on the social system in- 
volved when a group of people svork 
together and the effects of that social 
system on performance and attitude. 

General Education: A relatively 
popular use of the term occurs in col- 
leges and universities, where "general 
education,” — cross-disciplinary courses 
usually introductory in psychology, so- 
ciology, and anthropology are labeled 
“human relations.” These courses vary 
from homogenized knowledge that 
wipes out boundary lines of disciplines 
to various levels of sophistication in re- 
lating the disciplines of social and be- 
havioral sciences to each other. 

Intergroup Relations and Advice 
on Interpersonal Problems: Two usages 
on the practice side should be noted. 
The field of imergroup relations and 
Us practitioner agencies have often de- 
fined their efforts as "human rela- 
tions." Problems of prejudice, discrim- 
ination, and community relations are 
thus denoted as problems of human 
relations, and agencies concerned with 
these arc called human relations agen- 
cies. A second practice use of the term 
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occurs at the journalistic level hu 
man relations is advice giving to help 
solve personal and relational problems 
Both of these usages imply the presence 
of conflict or the inadequate realiza 
tion of some goals and values and the 
role of a helper to the person group 
or community in trouble 

5 Planned Change Science and 
Praclice Human relations is defined as 
the study and practice of planned social 
change This is the orientation vse shall 
follow In a sense this approach incor 
porates three trends interdisciplinary 
efforts in the social sciences inter 
professional efforts in the fields of prac 
tice and cross-disciplmary and cross 
professional efforts joining theory and 
practice It coordinates available re 
sources intellectual technological and 
ethical so as to formulate and test 
strategies of change It builds upon a 
theory of change some required modi 
fications so as to formulate a theory 
for changing theory from the change 
agents not the observers viewpoint 

Integrative Forces behind 


tionist educator health educator re 
ligious educator and minister doctor 
surgeon physical therapist nurse along 
with a whole host of related disciplines 
of knowledge IVe agree wholeheart 
edly that development of knowledge 
depends upon the process of abstrac 
tion and of finding out more and 
more about less and less But such 
fragmentation and specialization affect 
the esthetic philosophical and schol 
arly stances of the mind demanding 
integration not to mention the stance 
of doubting young minds our students 
who ask for some reassurance that or 
derliness in the world does exist We 
accept the necessity of spending our 
intellectual lives trying to put together 
what we have conceptually put asun 
der On the practitioner side the in 
creased specialization has brought about 
team concepts — in the church the 
health fields education and the com 
mumty The case requiring action 
will not stand still nor allow itself to 
be neatly compartmentalized into the 
pure conceptual framework of any 
one man of knowledge 


Human Relations 

The forces lymg behind the push 
towards interdisciplinary and interpro- 
fessional work he m several areas We 
shall attempt to stale these in terms ap 
pliable to both social scientist and so- 
cial practitioner First and foremost 
nave been the confronting problems— a 
situation where real and novel social 
cultural questions and alternatives are 
forcibly brought to the focus of de 
cision As our society has increased 
11 } ‘^mplexity specialization brought 
about the development o! multiple 
disciplines— many tongues— and many 
helping professions The parson and 
the barber of olden times have become 
the social v\orker counselor recrea 


oecona a violent jolt has shaken 
recently m the area of personal and 
group values Challenges to our per 
sonal group and cultural values of 
democracy of progress of optimism 
have occurred in various minor ways 
before as from the muckrakers of the 
igoos or the protest literature of Jack 
London But the tremendous impact 
of the great depression the rise of to- 
talitarianism two convulsive ^Vorld 
^\ars the amorality of increasingly 
powerful technical aspects of life the 
discomfort of the individual m ban 
dling his ambivalences about interde 
pendency — manifested as battles be 
tween conformity and individual 
rsm — the perceived failure of moral 
and religious preachments in recent 
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years, lias led to a host of jeremiads 
about the “crisis of our times.” We 
have been searcliing for a way out, for 
an acceptance of the tragedy of action, 
for a mode of decomparimentalizing 
the self and professional roles, for a 
personal and group value system. The 
physicist starts to examine the limita- 
tions of his concept of the role of scien- 
tist in nuclear energ)', the psycholo- 
gist examines values in relationship to 
mental health and “control” over peo- 
ple, the planner studies the democratic, 
cooperative work process as an alter- 
native to the totalitarian efficiency of 
“crash programs”; all move parallel to 
the practitioner’s concern with a justi- 
fication for his value assumptions in his 
work, as an executive, a nurse, a social 
worker, a minister, an educator, a com- 
munity organizer, etc. These value 
challenges have been met with a partial 
recognition of the role of other fields 
in assisting and supporting one's re- 
definitions. Perhaps getting together 
with other fields can iliuminate my 
problems, or at least provide suppor- 
tive strength for my gropings, goes the 
thought. 

A third source of disturbance has 
been the inherent frustration of appli- 
cation of knowledge and of technique. 
Why don’t we get more success? Are 
we patching holes while new ones de- 
velop? Do our applications make a dif- 
ference? Business is good — practition- 
ers have lots of clients — but we wonder 
if other procedures are not just as use- 
ful? And the social scientist, w’hen 
called on to act or to advise policy 
makers on programs of action, finds 
his amateurishness disturbing. He 
finds himself in deep waters. Look at 
the historians who in advising the 
government on foreign poIic>’ may sud- 
denly find themselves held accountable 
'vhen failure occurs. 


These forces give rise to motivations 
for reorganizing our knowledge about 
processes of diange and for refocusing 
professional role involvements and 
values. 

Discipline, Interdiscipline, and 
Mnllidiscipline Approaches 

Let us return to one of the major 
trends as a reaction to these forces: the 
development of a potential discipline 
of “human relations” and/or a netv 
profession of “change-agents.” Those 
who think of a “new” profession point 
to the special problems involved in the 
operations of a consultant who is help- 
ing with change from outside the 
boundaries of a social system under- 
going planned change. In looking for 
a professional “home," such practition- 
ers may join together and establish a 
homeland for themselves, since the 
present professions do not meet their 
needs. Change-agents, perforce, are 
multidisciplinary. For example, the fn- 
lergroup-relations officials in communi- 
ties are working at community organi- 
zation (social work), information and 
attitude change (education), commun- 
ity analysis (sociolog)’, anthropolog}', 
etc.), and political action (lau', politi- 
cal science). The adult educator takes 
on many functions as he works with 
training programs in schools, colleges, 
in the community, in industry’, in for- 
eign countries under technical assist- 
ance programs. The training directors, 
the applied researchers, are potential 
participants since they are to some 
major degree "alienated” or "anomic” 
in their present professional bases. But 
granted potential members, it seems 
to me that a profession cannot be estab- 
lished by fiat. It needs more than a 
name and an association. I suggest that 
a profession needs a unique conceptual 
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development of a conceptual discipline 
which bridges the separate disciplines 
and fields of practice. Borrowing ideas, 
concepts, and methodology and in- 
corporating them into an existing dis- 
cipline or field of practice is proceed- 
ing rapidly, as shown by representa- 
tives of the social sciences located in 
professional schools of business, educa- 
tion, social work, and so forth. Or a 
psychologist may import anthropologi- 
cal concepts and data, a psychoanalyst 
bring in sociological concepts. The 
fourth approach is illustrated by a 
theory of influence, or attitude change, 
or notions such as “social contract” be- 
tween change-agent and client or “con- 
flict resolution” between people, 
groups, and nations. In these we find 
limited aspects of a theory for chang- 
ing, studies that cross disciplinary lines 
and various institutional situations of 
practice. The last approach to inte- 
gration is seen in the analysis of the 
common models of system and devel- 
opment in social science and social 
practice, or in the similar value choices 


confronting the practitioner of science 
and of action. 

In examining these integrative ef- 
forts, we are not saying that these are 
the only approaches to the common 
task of studying planned change. We 
might reformulate our original prob- 
lem and look instead for theories of 
changing in many disciplines. A multi- 
disciplinary orientation allows for au- 
tonomy of each discipline and field, for 
formulating its approach to changing. 
In so doing it does not bring about 
premature marriages of not yet potent 
partners or arouse unrealistic fears 
about the futility or the fertility of 
interdisciplinary integrations. 

“Human relations” as a field of in- 
quiry and practice will probably de- 
velop along the lines of a “new” dis- 
cipline, an “integrative” discipline, and 
along the parallel paths of “multi- 
disciplinary” efforts, simultaneously. 
Whether its major course of develop- 
ment will be along one or another line 
is hard to say. Hence the question 
mark in the title. 


THE PRACTICE OF SCIENCE AND THE 
SCIENCE OF PRACTICE 

Ernest Greenwood 


Introduction 

I WILL discuss the characteristics of 
two sets of activities in society, viz., 
science and technology, and their rcla- 
lionsliip lo each other, as these arc 


manifested in the social sciences and 
in the practices, more specifically in 
sociology and in social work. The com- 
plex of activities to which we refer as 
science and technology, respectively, 
has*e been institutionalized in the sense 
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that scientists and technologists beha\e its great fragmentation and the con 
similarly wherever science and tech sequent difficulty of achiesing an m 
nology exist A cluster of role behaviors tegrated understanding of the social 
has developed around each of these world as a whole In summary, the 
activities, which possesses sufficient sia primary aim of science is an under 

bility to render it describable In de standing of nature better than com 
scribing these clusters my plan of pre mon sense can y leld us 
sentation will be as follows First, 1 


shall define the distinguishing differ 
ence between science and technology, 
so that we might be clear about our 
subject matter Then I shall describe 
the primary activities of scientists and 
technologists, in the case of science this 
being theory building, m the case of 
technology problemsolving Lastly, I 
will attempt to throw a bridge between 
science and technology by mapping out 
a border area where scientists and tech 
nologists might collaborate to mutual 
advantage 


Science versus Technolo^ 

FUNCTION OF SCIENCE 

The purpose of scientific activity is 
the description and explanation of na 
ture in all its manifestations The so 
cial sciences differ from the physical 
and biological sciences in their at 
tempts to desaibe the highest organiza 
non of nature v,z the characteristics 
and products of human behavior m the 
context of culture While the obiect 
of study of every social science is the 
wme each approaches it from a sepa 
me frame of reference This artificial 
pariiahzation of the social reality ,5 
jusuned on the grounds of efficiracy 
The social vsorld is much too compSc 
to be properly observed in tolo by any 
one discipline, so that a division of 
hl«r IS needed The result is more 
knowledge than otherwise would be 
po«.blc Heever, .he .„crea« m 
kno«leJgc purchased at a tost, viz 


FUNCTION OF TECHNOLOGY 

The term technology refers to all 
disciplines designed to achieve con 
trolled changes in natural relationships 
by means of procedures that are scien 
tifically based Convention makes a 
sharp distinction between those tech 
nologists who work with material ob 
jects and those who handle human 
beings The former are referred to as 
engineers the latter, as practitioners 
Thus physicians and dentists are 
called practitioners and not engineers 
Some types of practitioners are, how 
C'er, called human engineers Social 
work IS one variety of the species prac 
tice within the genus technology Tech 
nologists are characterized by their 
skill in the application of knowledge 
to the solution of the problems that 
occur to human beings This highlights 
the rontrast between the social sciences 
and the practices The scientists prime 
aim IS the description of the social 
world the practitioners prime aim is 
the control of that world 
Henceforth in this paper I shall em 
ploy the term practice instead of the 
term technology 


The Theory Construction 
Function of Science 

SCIENCE AS THEORY BUILDING 


SCTi e in more specific language 
nature of the saentific actfvity 
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end product o£ the collective efforts of 
scientists within a given discipline is 
a system of internally consistent propo- 
sitions which describe and explain the 
phenomena that constitute the subject 
matter of that discipline. This system 
is called a body of theory. The function 
of all science is to construct theories 
about the what, the how, and the why 
of the natural world. There is some 
current misunderstanding regarding 
this function of science, many laymen 
believing that only philosophers theo- 
rize and that scientists “stick close to 
facts”. I wish to dwell a bit on the 
iheory'-construction focus of science. In 
this connection it will prove clarifying 
if I were to distinguish between two 
levels of knowledge with which scien- 
tists are concerned. On the first level 
are first-order facts called empirical 
generalizations; on the second and 
higher level are the explanations or 
interpretations of these facts called 
theory. These constitute two orders 
of abstraction. 

NATURE OF EMPIRICAL 
GENERALIZATIONS 

To make dear the distinction be- 
tween these two orders of abstraction, 
let me present you with a few examples 
of an empirical generalization. Thus: 

a. In Western societies Je^vs commit 
fewer suicides than Gentiles, and Cath- 
olics commit fewer suicides ilian Protes- 
tants, 

b. American middle-class wives par- 
ticipate in communal hcalih and wel- 
fare activities more llian their husbands. 

c. In cities key commercial facilities 
concentrate at points of convergence 
of transportation lines. 

d. Juvenile delinquency' rates arc 
higficr in urban census tracts with 
lower median monthly rentals. 


An empirical generalization may be 
defined as a proposition about a class 
of units which describes the uniform re- 
currence of two or more factors among 
them. As the term empirical implies, 
such generalizations are derived induc- 
tively by actual observation of the class 
members. The procedures pursued in 
their derivation can be operationalized 
and textbooks on research method are 
written to describe them; these involve 
scaling, sampling, controlled observa- 
tion, data manipulation, application of 
statistical tests, et cetera. Given time 
and patience, there is no limit to the 
number of hitherto unsuspected empiri- 
cal generalizations, or first-order facts, 
that one could discover about the social 
world. The body of knowledge of a sci- 
ence, however, consists of more than 
empirical generalizations. 

DESCRIPTION VERSUS EXPLANATION 

That shrewd critic of the sociologi- 
cal scene, Robert Bierstedt, in a bril- 
liant article, entitled “A Critique of 
Empiricism in Sociology,” puls the mat- 
ter in the following form.^ Surveys, lie 
states, have amassed an assortment of 
facts about bread consumption in the 
United States. Thus; Americans are 
consuming decreasing amounts of home- 
made and increasing amounts of fac- 
tory-made bread. Most Americans pre- 
fer white to dark bread. Men consume 
more bread than women. Adolescents 
consume more bread than oilier age 
groups. Negroes consume more bread 
than Whites. Rural dwellers consume 
more bread than urban dwellers. Low 
income families consume more bread 
llian high income families. This fac- 
tual list might be extended without 

* RolxMt nicntcet, “A Critique of Empiririim 
in SociQlogy,“ American Sodotogical /Irx’ira*, 
Vol. i{. October irng. pp. 561-595. 
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that scientists and technologists behave its great fragmentation and the con 
similarly wherever science and tech sequent difficulty of achic\ing an m 
nology exist A cluster of role behaviors tegrated understanding of the social 
has developed around each of these world as a whole In summary, the 
activities which possesses sufficient sta primary aim of science is an under 

bility to render it descnbable In de standing of nature better than com 

scribing these clusters my plan of pre mon sense can yield us 
sentation will be as follows First, I 


shall define the distinguishing differ 
ence between science and technology, 
so that we might be clear about our 
subject matter Then 1 shall descnbe 
the primary activities of scientists and 
technologists in the case of science this 
being theory building in the case of 
technology, problemsolving Lastly, 1 
will attempt to throw a bridge between 
science and technology by mapping out 
a border area where scientists and tech 
nologists might collaborate to mutual 
advantage 


Science versus Technology 

FUNCTION OF SCIENCE 

The purpose of scientific activity is 
the description and explanation of na 
ture in all us manifestations The so 
cial sciences differ from the physical 
and biological sciences m their at 
tempts to describe the highest organua 
tion of nature vir the characteristic 
and products of human behavior m th. 
context of culture While the obiec 
of study of every social science is th 
same each approaches it from a sepa 
rate frame of reference This artifiaa 
partiahration of the social reality i 
justified on the grounds of efficimo 
The social world is much too comple 
to be properly observed ,n toto by an 
one discipline, so that a division < 
labor ,s needed The result is L 
knowledge than otherwise wouM l 
possib e However, the increaSe . 
knowledge is purchased at a cost, vn 


FUNCTION or TECHNOLOGY 

The term technology refers to all 
disciplines designed to achieve con 
trolled changes in natural relationships 
by means of procedures that are scien 
tifically based Convention makes a 
sharp distinction between those tech 
nologists v\ho work with material ob 
jects and those who handle human 
beings The former are referred to as 
engineers, the latter, as practitioners 
Thus, physicians and dentists are 
called practitioners and not engineers 
Some types of practitioners are, how 
ever, called human engineers Social 
work is one variety of the species prac 
tice within the genus technology Tech 
nologists are characterized by their 
skill in the application of knowledge 
to the solution of the problems that 
occur to human beings This highlights 
the contrast between the social sciences 
and the practices The scientist s prune 
aim IS the description of the social 
world the practitioner s prime aim is 
the control of that world 
Henceforth m this paper I shall em 
ploy the term practice instead of the 
term technology 


The Theory Construction 
Function of Science 

SCIENCE AS THEORY BUILDING 


"‘6 science let me 

^ tn more specific language 
nature of the scientific activity 1 
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solidify the religious group. That group 
discipline exerts a preservative influ- 
ence is borne out by the case of the 
Jews, a cohesive minority living in 
compact communities, with a low sui- 
cide rate. Attachment to a group must 
be a potent factor in the suicide phe- 
nomenon as indicated by the marital 
correlates of suicide. Note how the un- 
married state encourages suicide and 
how the disruption of marriage by di- 
vorce and death increases its chances. 
Close examination of the facts reveals 
that even more preservative than the 
conjugal relationship between the 
spouses is the familial relationship be- 
tween parents and children. In fact, 
the more children the better. The com- 
mon thread that runs through these 
empirical generalizations is clear. A 
well-integrated group holds its mem- 
bers by strong bonds, preventing 
them from evading their social obliga- 
tions by self-elimination, at the same 
time providing them the support to 
enable them to perform their obliga- 
tions in the face of otherwise disabling 
personal stress. Where group solidarity 
is weak, the individual feels detached 
from the group and is ilirown on his 
own feeble resources to sustain him in 
his personal frustrations. 

This, highly condensed, is Durk- 
helm’s theory of the social cause of sui- 
cide. The theory may now be sum- 
marized into a single proposition, i.e., 
a law of suicide: Suicide is a function 
of the degree of group mtegration 
tvhich provides the psychic support to 
group members for handling acute 
stress. 

NATURE OF THEORY BUILDING 

Durkheim's method epitomizes the 
scientific process. From a host of ap- 
parently disconnected first-order facts 
he Uicorizcs to a lasv. He moves from 


the facts to an abstract proposition 
which interprets the interrelationship 
among them. Note the difference in 
levels of abstraction between the law 
and Che empirical generalizations. Note 
how much more abstract is the propo- 
sition with which he terminates the 
theorizing process from the proposi- 
tions with which he initiates it. Theory 
may thus be defined as a systematic 
interpretation in abstract terms of a 
generalizable trend that prevails within 
a set of varied facts, explaining the in- 
terrelationship among them. Law is 
the summarization of the theory in 
causal terms. 

As indicated earlier, the derivation 
of empirical generalizations can be op- 
erationalized, but I have yet to find a 
textbook that will operationalize the 
theorizing process. The interpretive 
process, the development of a formula- 
tion which will account for a series of 
facts, is essentially a free-wheeling, spec- 
ulative one. It is an inferential process 
whereby the inquiring mind churns the 
available information over and over, 
employing all the logical devices and 
bringing to bear upon it any and all 
kinds of relevant knowledge. The proc- 
ess allows for a considerable play of 
the imagination, and the final formu- 
lation bears tlie personal imprint of 
its formulator. 

VALIDATION OF THEORY 

Wliat is there to prevent tliis theoriz- 
ing process from degenerating into un- 
bridled speculation and its product 
from becoming phantasy with little 
link to reality? It must not be forgotten 
that the spring-board from u’hicli the 
theorizing takes oft consists of hard 
facts, vie., empirical generalizations de- 
rivctl from observations. Tlicn too, the 
canons of science require tliat after Uic 
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adding significantly to our comprehen 
Sion of the American bread consump 
tion phenomenon To achieve the latter 
requires a formulation that will tie 
together these discrete generalizations 
and will explain their interrelation 
ships Such a formulation would con 
stitute a theory of American bread 
consumption 

The function of social scientists is 
to develop theories which will explain 
such social phenomena as bread con 
sumption alcoholism class conflict 
crime drug addiction juvenile delin 
quency marital discord population mi 
gration suicide technological change 
urban growth et cetera In construct 
mg theory the scientist uses empirical 
generalizations as building blocks 

AN EXAMPLE OT THEORY BUILDING 


dozen such generalizations which as 
sume a wide variety Let me present 
some of them 

a Countries predominantly Proles 
tant in population have higher suicide 
rates than countries predominantly 
Catholic 

b Christians have higher suicide 
rales than Jews 

c Countries with high literacy rates 
have higher suicide rates than coun 
tries with low literacy 
d The liberal professions as a group 
have a higher suicide rate than the 
manual occupations 
e The unmarried have a higher sui 
cide rate than the married 
f The divorced have a higher sui 
ade rate than the married 
g The childless married have a 
higher suicide rate than the married 
with children 


I would like to present an idealized 
description of theory construction taken 
from Durkheims work on the social 
aetiology of suicide Although now over 
a half century old u still remains an 
impeccable model of theory construe 
tion 2 1 have deliberately selected an 
example at a relatively simple level of 
theory thereby ignoring so called grand 
and all embracing theories 

DuAheim begins his search for the 
““'"g his 
garnering all the 

data t eld" h’ 

data jield him a senes of empirical 

Dutkhe“''°""i *"U‘iny of 

Duthhcims volume reveals over three 

* Emile DurVheim Suicide A study in 

by John A^S^uM 

abstracted scnion ot the OTVt.t^,i “‘oiujr 

by spate re<,u„emem. An, d,s,„ 

theory ate the tespons.b.l.ty ot th„ tow 


h Average size of family is inversely 
related to ihe suicide rate 
Having extracted these empirical 
generalizations from the data Dark 
heim next m essence, asks the ques 
tion What common thread runs 
through these generalizations? What 
do Protestants high literacy countries 
liberal professions the unmarried the 
divorced the childless have in com 
mon that should make for higher sui 
tide rates among them than in their 
opposite classes? At this point Durk 
heim begins to speculate and his spec 
ulation bears recapitulation 

If Protestants are more prone to sui 
cides than Catholics religious differ 
ences must be held accountable Prot 
wtantism permits individualism and 
tree inquiry while Catholicism brooks 
no scrutiny by the faithful The more 
binding the creed the more unified the 
religious group and the more attached 
»s the individual to the group The 
atmosphere permitted by Protestantism 
weakens the traditional beliefs that 
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NATURE OF PRACTICE THEORY 

Let US examine the implications of 
the terms diagnosis and treatment. To 
diagnose a problem implies that, on 
the basis of certain factors observed in 
it, it is placed within a typology, or 
a classification scheme, in which each 
type represents a constellation of fac* 
tors. A practice develops a refined di- 
agnostic typology that embraces the 
gamut of problems confronted by the 
discipline. There has been formulated 
for each diagnostic or problem type a 
description of its properties, behavior, 
aetiology, and life-cycle, and a prescrip- 
tion of the steps needed to ascertain 
whether a specific problem is classi- 
fiable within the type. These proposi- 
tions make up the diagnostic princi- 
ples. In the diagnostic process the 
practitioner employs the principles of 
diagnosis to uncover factor after factor 
in a specific problem situation until 
the compound of factors which emerges 
begins to match one of the types in 
the typolog)'. 

A practice also develops a typology 
of treatment procedures. Here, too, a 
series of generalizing propositions, or 
principles of treatment, has been for- 
mulated, which describe operationally 
the stages in llie treatment, indicating 
when iIjc treatment is appropriate and 
specifiying the criteria whereby success 
or failure of the treatment may be de- 
termined. The diagnostic and treat- 
ment typologies arc employed together. 
Each type description of the diagnos- 
tic iyix)Iog)' contains implications for 
certain type of ircaiment. The prac- 
titioner uses treatment as the empirical 
test of his diagnosis, success corroborat- 
ing the tli.agnosis, failure ncg.Tling ji 
and thus rcfjuiring rediagnosis. The 
ptiiiciplcs of di.ignosts and of treatment 


constitute the principles of practice, i.e., 
with their elaborations and implica- 
tions constitute practice theory. 

BEHAVIOR CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PRACTITIONERS 

The control function of a practice is 
bound to exert effects upon the ways of 
thinking and of behaving of the prac- 
titioner. In the limited time available 
to me I shall briefly describe four be- 
havior characteristics of practitioners. 
These relate to the action and the in- 
dividual focus, and the artistic and the 
intuitive components that typify their 
approach to their tasks. 

Action focus. A practice is action- 
oriented. A social worker’s function is 
to bring to bear upon a problem situa- 
tion the accumulated knowledge about 
human behavior and social institu- 
tions, in order thereby to initiate cer- 
tain social psychological processes in 
that situation, the end product of which 
is a resolution of the problem. This 
(unction stands in sharp contrast to 
that of the scientist. A scientist achieves 
success in his discipline by producing 
some neiv knowledge. The goal of ilie 
practitioner is not the expansion of 
knowledge, but its practical applica- 
tion for control. The practitioner can 
achieve success in his practice by su- 
perior industry in mastering what is 
already known and by superior skill 
in applying what he has thus mastered. 
Even in the most scientifically oricntetl 
of the practices, viz., medicine, the typ- 
ical practitioner is not a producer, but 
a consumer of scientific knowictige. 

Individual focus. The practitioner is 
individual focused; at any one moment 
lie is engrossed in a particular case. 

As a physician )jc is treating a Sj>ccific 
patient; as a social worker he is hclj>- 
ing a sjsecific client. When a scientist 
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are efficient in the sense of accounting 
u». w for a maximum variety of facts with 

This consists of making an extrapola a minimum number of concepts Sci 
non from the theory in the form of a entific investigation, the object of which 


theory has been formulated, it must 
be subjected to empirical validation 


non from the theory in me luriii oi a eniinc investigation, tne oDjecc oi wim-n 
prediction and testing by observation is knowledge for its own sake, is re 
its correctness Predictability is the sa ferred to as pure or basic research 
enlist s criterion of validity If our the 
oretical formulations of what causes 
suicides, snow storms, droughts, crime 
I'.aves, and economic depressions are 
correct we should be able to predict 
where and when instances of these phe 
nomena will occur, and the number 
of correct predictions should deviate 


The Problem Solving Function 
of Practice 

CONTROL rUNCTlON OF PRACTICE 
We may now turn to an examina 

.Y-- .... I 


dend.lirf; ‘ V. We may now turn to an examina 

tieciueuly from chance Thus, if Durk f e j 

heims theory of suicide is true then k ^ 

«re, veto tote h.ghly and pooriym wLTh"" r 

teirraied prnim« * 1 ,- .u ^ u 'vork The aim of practice is control 

observed ^w*ould find "he^°uLde P'actice eventually develops a 

rate to be lower in the foriier than in ’’"'‘S' '‘"°'*''‘>ge which serves as a 

the latter The proposition expressing Practitioner This know! 

this prediction is a hypothesis amen ° abstract and generahred 

able to empirical research To test it S to it as a body ol 

we would have to locate social grouns’ Ik '’'""tgutsh it from scientific 

apply an mtegtanon scale to iLm to h"”'''' 'all it practice theory 

separate the well integrated from the there is a difference, scientific 

poorly integrated ones, and, assumini. “ ‘■'s^iptive, practice theory is 

reliable suicide statistics, note whether ‘Ptiwe Scientific theory consists 

the (otmer groups have lower suicide describing and explaining na 

rates than the latter Therefore a re practice theory consists of prm 

search hypothesis m science is a deduc prescribing ways of controlling 

f theory, and us venfication proposition that every or 

a validation of the theorv fmm group eventually develops a 

"Inch It sprang '““y subculture of ns own, is a sc.em.fic 

aw The proposition that every thera 
peuiic plan must consider the sub 
culture of the client is a principle of 
practice 

. ‘•'=cu not be concempcl » problem that confronts a prac 

* s practical utility His motiva ' ‘^^cr is customarily a state of dis 
tu-il but intellec that requires rectification 

d aesthetic On the practitioner examines the orob 


PURE RESEARCH 

toc."u;,ennn n‘° '>'= 

... ”0^ be concerned 


tuil and but intellec that requires rectification 

side he On the intellectual i Practitioner examines the prob 

In I, In, '‘"O"' nature and * "‘uation, on the basis of which he 

o pte nreu accurately On the aesJhe hopefully. 

In, d a '5,""“ "> J='-=lop folSa the eqn.hbnum, [hereby 

nirllnlll In'i' '>'pmce. com “'”"8 the problem This process is 
P ' internal consistency, and trrattne referred to as diagnosis and 
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search. These scientists are called into 
industrial, commercial, military, educa- 
tional, health, and welfare organiza- 
tions to apply scientific theory toward 
the solution of new problems arising 
in these settings. Similarly, while the 
predominant preoccupation of practi- 
tioners is with action and control, there 
is a minority among them which is 
more enticed by theory construction. 
These practitioners are the ones who 
are willing to divert their time and 
energy from practice to research that 
results in the expansion of practice 
theory. These two breeds, the applied- 
oriented scientist and the theory-ori- 
ented practitioner, tread a common 
ground in the middle region of the be- 
havior continuum; they can join forces 
to their mutual advantage. 

1 will illustrate my contention with 
the case of social science and social 
work; my thesis is that from the view- 
point of each of these disciplines there 
is much to be gained by collaboration 
along this middle region. 

FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

\V^hen a social scientist is called in 
by the administrator for assistance in 
developing a solution for a new prob- 
lem type, he first relates the problem 
type to some large class of phenomena 
that has already been described and ex- 
plained by his discipline. Let us sup- 
pose that the schools of social work seek 
more effective methods for indoctrinat- 
ing students with the social work phi- 
losophy and for developing in them 
tlic professional self. TIte social scien- 
tist will sec tltis problem as falling 
within the more general concept of ac- 
culturation, and he will bring to bear 
npon it all the theory' on acculturation 
that his discipline has developed. He 


will then try to derive possible solu- 
tions to the problem in the form of 
extrapolations from the theory, which 
will take the following logical form: 
If the theory of acculturation is cor- 
rect, then if we apply such and such 
action to this indoctrination problem, 
such and such results should follow. 

Note that in the process of apply- 
ing social science theory the scientist 
tests its validity. For if a theory is a 
true representation of the reality that 
it purports to explain, then it should 
yield an extrapolation that will be a 
correct explanation of the problem 
and a reliable guide to its solution. A 
theory that cannot be applied is a ques- 
tionable theory. If the proposed solu- 
tion does actually work, the theory 
that yielded it has been to that extent 
corroborated; if it fails, the failure sug- 
gests the need for revising the theory. 
Therefore, while the immediate pur- 
pose of applied social science research 
is utilitarian, the ultimate result is to 
validate and refine social science theory. 
In the process social science laws be- 
come converted into principles of prac- 
tice. The practice setting thus offers to 
the scientist a laboratory with live sit- 
uations and potentials for experimen- 
tation. It opens up to him new sources 
of data contributing toward the cor- 
roboration and extension of scientific 
theory. 

FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 
SOCIAL W'ORK 

Social work practice theory has to 
date been built in a trial-and-crror, 
crudely empirical, and highly prag- 
matic manner. It was developed by 
practitioners, untutored in the rules of 
research, who relied solely upon the 
richness of ihclr insights and ujion the 
wisdom dcrivcil from day-io<Iay expe- 
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formulates a generalization describing luxury of withholding action because 
a class of events or of individuals he of the insufficiency of validated knowl 
must, in large measure, ignore idio edge It is a universal fact of every prac 
s)ncracies and deviants— these he calls tice, including the most scientifically 
erratic e\ ents The practitioner, how oriented practice of medicine, that ch 
ever, ignores individual peculiarities ents want immediate action even if 


at his own peril Any therapeutic plan 
wliidi IS indifferent to the peculiar vul 
nerabihties of the patient is an mvi 
tation to failure True, the practitioner 


It be on the basis of less than ideal 
knowledge Every seasoned practitioner 
carries with him a fund of knowl 
edge acquired through lengthy experi 
looks for characteristics that a case has ence which he has never systematized 
in common with others in order to be and verbalized This knowledge, often 
able to classify it within a diagnostic uncommunicable, is his personal prop 
t)pe This will suggest the treatment erty, and he falls back upon it when 
principle that he might apply to the systematic guides are lacking In such 
situation at hand But he must also instances he is operating intuitively 
be attuned to characteristics that make Resort to intuition is inevitable m a 
this situation unique Therefore the practice because the growth of practice 
practitioner must modify the treatment theory cannot keep pace with the nov 
principles to fu the needs of the indi eliy of the problems created by the 

, , dynamics of social life 

/■irhihc component Every practice 

=“■ It should be apparent from the fore 
I Ll ^ 8 omg desenptro;, that in their modes 

to the intellenii I addition of operation practitioners and scien 

nef iliZ 1 elT ends of the behavior 

lice ilieory, the shill in applying and continuum 

concretizing the abstract theory This 


skill IS personal through which the 
practitioner expresses his individuality 
It thus differs from the body of prac 
tice theory of the discipline which is 
shared and commonly held Art in 
jccis the creatne factor into 


A Suggested Science Practice 
Relationship 

In the time remaining to me I 

, ,my practice lo map out a middle ground 

*1 practitioner rarely approaches a prob science and practice where sci 

lem situation as though he svere about ^”*^‘**^ practitioners can meet to 
to conduct a rigidl) structured labora "ttitual advantage 

tory experiment Hence the practices 

arc often referred to as the practical the hybrids 

or the scientific arts , 

My descriptions of the scientist and 
prartice of the practitioner might have con 


ItUuiitie component E\cry 


iinoUcs a 


"hich may be iIcfinKl ai underiianilinir Ii''"* “ picture of internal homogene 
reiclicil uiilioiii conscious reasoninif I by the facts 

A pnctitioner IS olicn confronted sviih cumi’.n" “t' 

a ptoblctn lor ssliicli there are nogu,d« S 

in ptattice ilicot, lie cannot ailord the ‘J''™ 

'^nich IS more enticed by applied re 
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theoretical requirements of 

THE APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Alvin ir. Gouldner 


It seems reasonable to assume that the 
applied social sciences develop more 
rapidly under some conditions than 
others. Tlie aim of this paper is to take 
this simple assumption seriously, and to 
identify the theoretic and conceptual 
tools most conducive to the maturation 
of the applied social sciences. The ul- 
timate objective is to codify these, so 
that they can constitute a paradigm 
useful (or the systematic inspection of 
the different applied fields. Such a par- 
adigm could provide a working model 
of what is "par” for the course. At the 
same time, it could also indicate those 
areas in pure social science where fur- 
ther work might bridge the gap be- 
tween it and applied efforts. 

Applied social science has distinctive 
intellectual requirements largely be- 
cause it is exposed to special exigencies 
and tensions. Its theories and concepts 
not only have to pass inspection before 
the bar of science, but they must also 
prove serviceable in coping with this 
specific set of social tensions. It is not 
enough, therefore, to examine the intel- 
lectual tools of applied social science in 
terms of their manifest scientific func- 
tions as technical instruments. They 
must also be considered in the light of 
their latent social functions for the pe- 
culiar system of human relations in 
which they are implicated. In this vvay. 


it may be seen that certain of the de- 
vices of applied social science, which 
sometimes seem scientifically senseless, 
are at least sociologically sensible. 

Attention is directed to tivo histori- 
cally different planes of work in ap- 
plied social science. One of these is 
the ongoing work in such areas as race 
relations, housing, industrial sociology, 
criminology, or mass communications 
research. The second plane involves 
inspection of the work of such classic 
contributors to the applied social sci- 
ences as Karl Marx, Emile Durkheim, 
and Sigmund Freud. 

The Model Outlined 

Unlike pure science, the applied so- 
cial sciences are not oriented solely to 
values intrinsic to science — such as in- 
creased information, objectivity, pre- 
diction, parsimony, replication, and the 
like. Applied social science is charac- 
terized by an orientation to the values 
of laymen, a., well as of scientists. These 
lay values, extrinsic to science as such, 
are regarded by the applied social sci- 
entist as legitimate points of orienta- 
tion for his professional and scientific 
work. 

There seem to be four such value- 
foci on which the work of applied so- 
cial scientists centers: 


From Alvin W. Gouldner, "Theoretical Requirements of the Applied Social Sciences,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 32, No. i, February zp^y, pp. pz-ioz. Some footnotes 
omitted. Abridged and used by permission. 
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riences on the job The trend must 
now be altered It is axiomatic that ef 
fective control must be grounded m 
thorough understanding Understand 
ing in turn consists of description and 
explanation which is the function of 
science Therefore practice theory ul 
iimately must rest on scientific theory 
In other words practice principles must 
be linked to and fashioned out of so 
cial science laws by means of research 
The problems that the social worker 
subjects to diagnosis and the treatment 
procedures that he applies to them are 
basically species of social phenomena 
and social processes which as genera 
the social sciences have long been de 
scribing and explaining Every problem 
i)pe in social work is ultimately das 
siftable under some large class of phe 
nomena already studied by social $ci 
enlists The problem of rehabilitating 
a delinquent gang is a species of the 
general phenomenon of altering group 
monsaiion that has been examined by 
social psychologists and the problem 
of the pauperization of public assistance 
recipients is a species of the general 
phenomenon of dependence independ 
cnce that his been examined by psy 
chologists There is scarcely a problem 
type in social work practice around 
whidi there has not developed some 
social science theory meagre though 
at limes it may be and to which social 
scientists cannot contribute some dan 
ficiiion But the link between the prac 
lice problem and the scientific theory 
must be sought for systematically be 
cause ihe cotuersion of social science 
laws into principles of social work prac 
ticc can only be achicsed \ia research 

It should be apparent from what I 
ln\c said that collaborative effort be 
tween the apphcd-oricnted social seten 
list and the theory-oriented social work 


of Planned Change 

practitioner can produce benefits to 
their respective disciplines The notion 
of such collaboration is not original 
•with me It has already been mstiiu 
tionalized m medicine Medical re 
search is conducted by teams consist 
ing of two kinds of personnel First 
there are the physicians who prefer to 
devote all or most of their time to re 
search rather than to the direct treat 
ment of patients Secondly there are 
the physical and biological scientists 
who prefer to devote all or most of 
their time to applied rather than pure 
research This is the model that 1 pro 
pose for social science and social work 


NEED FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
READJUSTMENTS 

To bring about this collaborative 
effort on a scale sufficiently large to pro 
duce substantial benefits to both social 
science and social work will require 
some institutional readjustments a dis 
cussion of which probably does not 
belong in a paper on the logic of the 
science practice relationship as this pur 
ports to be Such a treatment falls 
within the sociology of the science prac 
tice relationship In this connection I 
will make one concluding point If 
are convinced of the potential benefits 
of the science practice collaboration 
then we must create the social structure 
with Its built in rewards to footer and 
promote it We cannot rely on isolated 
applied oriented scientists and theory 
oriented practitioners to collaborate on 
a voluntary individual and informal 
basis \Vithout societal supports to re 
tnforce personal motivation such mdi 
vidual efiorts will be spasmodic hap 
hazard and abortive We must there 
fore experiment with new forms of 
soaal organization and new social roles 
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THEORETICAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Alvin IP. Gouldner 


It seems reasonable to assume that the 
applied social sciences develop more 
rapidly under some conditions than 
others. The aim of this paper is to take 
this simple assumption seriously, and to 
identify the theoretic and conceptual 
tools most conducive to the maturation 
of the applied social sciences. The ul- 
timate objective is to codify these, so 
that they can constitute a paradigm 
useful for the systematic inspection of 
the different applied fields. Such a par- 
adigm could provide a working model 
of what is “par” for the course. At the 
same time, it could also indicate those 
areas in pure social science where fur- 
ther tv’ork might bridge the gap be- 
tween it and applied efforts. 

Applied sodal science has distinctive 
intellectual requirements largely be- 
cause it is exposed to special exigencies 
and tensions. Its theories and concepts 
not only have to pass inspection before 
the bar of science, but they must also 
prove seiA'iceable in coping with this 
specific set of social tensions. It is not 
enough, therefore, to e.xamine the intel- 
lectual tools of applied social science in 
terms of their manifest scientific func- 
tions as technical instruments. They 
must also be considered in the light of 
their latent sodal functions for the pe- 
culiar system of human relations in 
which they are implicated. In this way. 


it may be seen that certain of the de- 
vices of applied social science, which 
sometimes seem scientifically senseless, 
are at least sociologically sensible. 

Attention is directed to t^vo histori- 
cally different planes of w’ork in ap- 
plied social science. One of these is 
the ongoing work in sucli areas as race 
relations, housing, industrial sociology, 
criminology, or mass communications 
research. The second plane involves 
inspection of the work of such classic 
contributors to the applied social sci- 
ences as Karl Marx, Emile Durkheim, 
and Sigmund Freud. 

The Model Outlined 

Unlike pure science, the applied so- 
dal sciences are not oriented solely to 
values intrinsic to science — such as in- 
creased information, objectivity, pre- 
diction, parsimony, replication, and the 
like. Applied social science is charac- 
terized by an orientation to the values 
of Ia)Tnen, a- well as of scientists. These 
lay \’alues, e-xlrinsic to sdence as such, 
are regarded by the applied social sci- 
entist as legitimate points of orienta- 
tion for his professional and scientific 
work. 

There seem to be four sudi value- 
foci on whidi the ^vork of applied so- 
dal scientists centers; 


From Alvin ir. Gouldner, "Theoretical Requirements of the Applied Social Sciences/’ 
American Sociological Review, J'ol. as. No. x, February pp. ps-ros. Same footnotes 
omitted. Abridged and used by permission. 
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ricnces on the job The trend must 
now be altered It is axiomatic that ef 
fcctiNe control must be grounded m 
thorough understanding Understand 
ing in turn consists of description and 
explanation which is the function o£ 
science Therefore practice theory ul 
timntely must rest on scientific theory 
In other words practice principles must 
be linked to and fashioned out of so 
cial science laws by means of research 
The problems that the social worker 
subjects to diagnosis and the treatment 
procedures that he applies to them are 
basically species of social phenomena 
and social processes which as genera 
the social sciences ha\e long been de 
SCTibing and explaining Every problem 
type m social work is ultimately clas 
sifiablc under some large class of phe 
nomcna already studied by social sa 
cntists The problem of rehabiluaimg 
a delinquent gang is a species of the 
general phenomenon of altering group 
motuation that has been examined by 
social psycliologists and the problem 
of the paiiperuaiion of public assistance 
recipients is a species of the general 
phenomenon of dependence independ 
ence that Ins been examined by psy 
chologists There is scarcely a problem 
type in social work practice around 
which there has not deseloped some 
social science theory meagre though 
at limes it may be and to which social 
Kicntius cannot contribute some clan 
fication But the link bcissccn the prac 
ticc problem and the scientific theory 
mim be sought for systematically be 
raihc the cinscrston of social sacnce 
laws into principles of social work prac 
ticc can only be aducsed \ia research 

It should be apparent from what 1 
have sail that cnllaboraiisc effort be 
tween the applicti^ncnjpj social scien 
tilt and the theory -oriented social work 


practitioner can produce benefits to 
their respective disciplines The notion 
of such collaboration is not original 
with me It has already been instiiu 
uonalued m medicine Medical re 
search is conducted by teams consist 
mg of two kinds of personnel First 
there are the physicians who prefer to 
devote all or most of their time to re 
search rather than to the direct treat 
ment of patients Secondly there are 
the physical and biological scientists 
who prefer to devote all or most of 
their time to applied rather than pure 
research This is the model that 1 pro 
pose for social science and social work 


NEED rOR INSTITUTIONAL 
READJUSTMENTS 

To bring about this collaborative 
effort on a scale sufficiently large to pro- 
duce substantial benefits to both social 
science and social work will require 
some institutional readjustments a dis 
cussion of which probably does not 
belong in a paper on the logic of the 
saence practice relationship as this pur 
ports to be Such a treatment falls 
within the sociology of the science prac 
lice relationship In this connection I 
Will make one concluding point H 've 
are convinced of the potential benefits 
of the science practice collaboration 
then we must create the social structure 
with its built in rewards to foster and 
promote it We cannot rely on isolated 
applied oriented scientists and theory 
oriented practitioners to collaborate on 
a \oluntary individual and informs’ 
basis Without societal supports to re 
inforce personal motivation such mdi 
vidual efforts will be spasmodic hap- 
hazard and abortive We must there 
fore experiment with nesv fonns of 
soaal organization and new social roles 
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lability, as critics on the right may al- 
lege, is entirely irrelevant from the 
present standpoint. Insofar as Marx’s 
or any other social scientist’s work con- 
forms to a generalized model of ap- 
plied social science, insofar as it is pro- 
fessionally oriented to the values and 
social problems of laymen in his so- 
ciety, he may be treated as an applied 
social scientist. 

Despite Durkheim’s intellectualislic 
proclivities and rationalistic pathos, he 
was too much the product of European 
turbulence to turn his back on the tra- 
vail of his culture. “Why strive for 
knowledge of reality, if this knowledge 
cannot aid us in life,” he asked. “So- 
cial science,” he said, “can provide us 
with rules of action for the future.” ^ 
Durkheim, like Marx, conceived of sci- 
ence as an agency of social action, and 
like him was professionally oriented 
to the values and problem of laymen 
in his society. Unless one sees that 
Durkheim was in some part an applied 
social scientist, it is impossible to un- 
derstand why he concludes his monu- 
mental study of Suicide with a chapter 
on “Practical Consequences,” and why, 
in the Division of Labor, he proposes 
a specific remedy for anomie. 

Durkheim is today widely regarded 
as a model of theoretic and methodo- 
logic sophistication, and is thus usually 
seen only in his capacity as a pure 
social scientist. Surely this is an incom- 
plete view of the man who regarded 
the practical effectiveness of a science 
as its principal justification. To be 
more fully understood, Durkheim also 
needs to be seen as an applied sociolo- 
gist. His interest in religious beliefs 
and organization, in crime and penol- 
og>'. in educational methods and or- 

* Emile DurUieira. The ftules of Sociological 
hiethod, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
>938. pp. 47 and xxxbc. 


^nizaiion, in suicide and anomie, are 
not casually chosen problem areas. Nor 
did he select them only because they 
provided occasions for the develop- 
ment of his theoretical orientation. 
These areas were in his time, as they 
are today, problems of indigenous in- 
terest to applied sociologists in West- 
ern society, precisely because of their 
practical significance. 

Whatever their many differences, 
Marx, Durkheim, and Freud share the 
applied social scientist’s concern with 
bringing social science to bear on the 
problems and values of laymen with a 
view to remedying their disturbances. 
In characterizing them as applied so- 
cial scientists, reference is made to only 
one of many roles they played. An ap- 
plied social scientist is a role, and the 
person playing this role can and does 
play others, and he may, therefore, also 
be a pure social scientist as well. 

It is in such role-playing terms that 
these men are regarded as applied so- 
cial scientists. It is to be expected that 
their work will bear the impress of the 
problems and needs of applied social 
sdence and may also contain some 
clues concerning the ways in which 
these needs can be variously satisfied, 
even by the applied social sciences to- 
day. 

Laymen*5 Hypotheses 

In dealing with lay “social prob- 
lems,” the applied social scientist is 
confronting questions for which lay- 
men often believe they have answers. 
Laymen usually have some e.vplana- 
tion or favored hypotheses concerning 
the source of their problems. How- 
ever inadequate the applied social sci- 
entist may judge these to be, he cannot 
blithely ignore them. He must take 
some of the laymen’s favored hypoth- 
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1 The reduction of various forms of 
social de\iancy. as exemplified in ef 
forts to rehabilitate criminals or ]uve 
nilc delinquents 

2 Improvement of the efficiency or 
cflecliveness with which diverse lay 
goals are pursued, as exemplified in 
the work of some industrial sociologists 
or applied anthropologists 

3 The reduction of tensions or con 
flicis such as the work of some race re 
laiions specialists 

4 The reduction of tensions that a 
group experiences m relation to its en 
vironmcnt, such as those found in 
personnel testing market research, and 
public relations surveys 

Applied social scientists are more 
likely to use laymen as a reference 
group in organizing their professional 
work, and their work is more likely to 
occur in the context of, and be mflu 
cnced by, their relationship with lay 
men ^ For these reasons the applied 
social scientist is constrained to include 
among his dependent variables certain 
la) social problems As part of his 
work the applied social scientist is uUi 
mately concerned with identifying those 
independent variables which can not 
only account for, but which can remedy, 
these ’'social problems Preliminary 
though the model is at this point, it 
may yet be sufficient to permit discus 
Sion of why Marx, Durkheim, and 
Freud have been characterized as ap 
plied social scientists 


Freud, Marx, and Durkheim 

It IS easy to accept Freud as an ap 
plied scientist, and, indeed he is widely 
r^arded as the twentieth century s 
master clinician However, in viewing 
Marx as an applied social scientist the 
stance needed is that of a Machiavel 
lian operationalism The objective is 
neither to bury nor to praise him The 
assumption is simply that he is better 
understood for being understood as an 
applied sociologist This is in part the 
clear implication of Marxs Theses on 
Teurbach, which culminate in the re 
sounding nth thesis ‘The philoso 
phers have only interpreted the world 
m different ways, the point, however, 
IS to change 11 This would seem to 
be the tacit creed of applied scientists 
everywhere 

Marx js no Faustian, concerned solely 
with understanding society, but a Pro 
methean who sought to understand it 
well enough to influence and to change 
it He was centrally concerned with the 
social problems of a lay group, the pro 
letanat, and there can be little doubt 
tliat his work is motivated by an effort 
to reduce their suffering, as he saw it 
His diagnosis was that their mcreas 
ing misery and alienation engendered 
endemic class struggle, his prognosis 
claimed that this would culminate m 
revolution, his therapeutic prescrip 
tion was class consciousness and active 


'It ihould be emphasized that the focus m 
this paper is on those characteristics common 
to saiious efTorts at applied social science 
^cre is no intention to suRResi that there is 
but one kind o! applied social science or only 
one m«!eJ of its social system In a companion 
piece ( Fjiplorations in Applied Social Saence,** 
5«ial rrob/ems 5 (January. igj6) pp 
ifiij attention was directed to variations in 
appUcil social Kience and an cfTort was made 
to delineate two sub models of lu social system, 
the clinical and the **englnccTing 


Struggle 

Here, as in assessing Durkheim or 
Freud, the issue is not in whether this 
analysis is empirically correct or sci 
entifically adequate Furthermore, 
whether or not this formulation seems 
to eviscerate Marx’s revolutionary core, 
as critics on the left may charge, or 
whether the formulation provides Marx 
with a new veneer of academic respec- 
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concept of "culture,” which at one 
time involved reference to material 
traits, is increasingly defined in terms 
of normative elements alone. The the- 
oretical location of material props, 
therefore, becomes steadily obscured as 
it gets thrust into a residual limbo. (2) 
Present pure sociological theory has 
given little thought to the relationship 
between social or cultural systems, and 
the so-called natural environment. An- 
thropologists like Meggers and Steward 
continue to confront this problem, but 
sociologists apparently find little of 
interest in it.^ (3) A disaster involves 
not only a change, but usually a fairly 
sudden one. Pure sociological theory, 
however, has only begun to develop 
models adequate to cope with the anal- 
ysis of change, and is even more re- 
moved from the analysis of change 
tempo involving questions of sudden 
transition. The problem of change 
tempo is important to almost all ap- 
plied social scientists, as the contro- 
versy over "gradualistic” desegregation 
in the South presently dramatizes.® 

Unless applied social scientists can 
find existent pure theories containing 
concepts that can be reconceptualxzcd 
into independent and dependent vari- 
ables significant to laymen, they arc 
under pressure to design their own 
formal theories, into which they can 
build the necessary bridging concepts. 
Perhaps the best example of this is 
Freud's work, which deliberately in- 

•Scc Bcity J. Meggers, "Environmcnial 
Limitations on the development of Culture/* 
American AnOiropolo^ht, 56 (October, 1931). 
pp. P01-R24; and the collection of e«a>s by 
Julian H. Steward, Theory of Cuflurc Change, 
Ufbana; Onhershy of Illinois Press, »g35. 

•'Ilte problem of change tempo and de- 
segregation is cogently examinni in Kenneth 
ClaiV, ‘'nescgrcgalion: An Appraisal of the 
Ltidencr,** youmaf of Social Imtes, 9 (1933). 
pp. 1-7C. 


corporated such lay concepts as "sex- 
uality” in its formal theory, in a sense 
at least partially convergent with the 
manner in which it is used in everyday 
thinking. 

The applied social scientist not only 
focuses on social problems perceivable 
to laymen but also requires knowledge 
to remedy them. Applied social science, 
therefore, is greatly concerned with 
facilitating the prediction and produc- 
tion of social and cultural change. Re- 
gardless of whether the applied social 
scientist wishes to make workers more 
efficient, or to transform alcoholics into 
mild-mannered tea-drinkers, or to re- 
shape ethnic bigots into tolerant demo- 
cratic citizens, he requires knowledge, 
theories, and concepts, which bear up- 
on the processes of change, to help him 
analyze and facilitate it. 

The applied sociologist seeks knowl- 
edge that will shed light upon the 
problems of men in his society and will 
facilitate their solution. Unlike the 
pure scientist, who delights in maxi- 
mizing knowledge either for its own 
sake or to test hypotheses and extend 
theories, the applied social scientist 
will sometimes forgo sources of knowl- 
edge, however rich in data they may 
be, if he fears their use will impede the 
intended change. For example, psy- 
choanalysts might better verify and ex- 
tend data derived from their patients 
by enlisting the aid of the patient's 
family and friends, but they ordinarily 
and voluntarily forgo use of such chan- 
nels. One finds a similar refusal to 
maximize sources of information in the 
work of the Tavistock group, the staff 
of which discourages respondents from 
communicating informntion in confi- 
dence.® The impulse toward change 

* Elliott jaques. The Chartging Culture of a 
Factory, .Vcw Vork: Itolt, Rinchatt and Win- 
•ion, 193*. p. 3. 
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escs into account if he is to establish or adequacy and breakdown of lay hy 
maintain a relationship with them potheses thus enlarging the area oi 

Thus Marx had to consider whether intellectual discretion allowable to ap 
' lose or Christian Ethics could be re plied social scientists, and easing their 
gardcd as an adequate lever oC social introduction o£ independent variables 
change Durkheim had to consider that are novel to laymen 
whether economic poserty could ac 
count for suicide, and Freud had to 


examine whether the prevailing bi 
ologisiic explanations of mental dis 
turbance were adequate All o! these If the applied social scientist is to 
men had to consider lay hypotheses, find the theories of pure social science 
even if only to discredit them useful to him, there need to be in the 

All social scientists pure or applied, pure theory some conceptual elements 
are of course obliged to test competing that can be reconceptualized into lay 
hypotheses in analyzing a problem concepts or vice versa Unfortunately 
Applied social science however neces however, this is not always the case 
sarily draws some of its competing hy An example may be found in the 
potheses from a distinctive source kind of phenomenon disaster special 

namely laymen The applied social sa ists have been studying Some of the 

cntisi may systematically examine a hy difficulties encountered m the develop 
poilicsis even it he puts little aedence ment of disaster research may occur be 
in u, because the resultant research cause present pure theory m sociology 
may cement is rapport with a lay does not allow for ready reconceptual 
... ization of the layman s notion of dis 

iJ.!, Electric studies thus aster What after all is the common 

S s expenmcnis testing the ef meaning of disaster? Webster defines 
Dcrmd illummalion or rest u as an unforeseen and ruinous mis 

dinfimn^ 1 )“ n'’' misadventure which hap 

b Z M o "" ^ddenly, either through 

ormn XCT ■>' fcrestght or through 

hviKithcscs sought to test adverse external agency Among other 

fcssion which In 1 ^ things it commonly involves a sudden 

ur.r could ^ destruction of the material props of 

uic the unanimitv ml'n ^ human action — homes means of trans 

funcuon of tesiinr' ml ^ "'“"desi portation stores furniture, food sup 
al « 7avoredT 1^ ‘I'Ti though not al 

compliance:. 7hlarc" 

- -eter. tsTo l.~h:t three counts on 

•Thor a.r t.icri 1. j, ,i.r V’','* P“J'= sociological theory today 

itaiCTticnl of lie human ptoblon* of manam: , *’* die analysis of this prob 

" i *’«*-*o" . Very little to say about, 

lUmtJ LnUmf,, J.™ Md does not systematically deal with 
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potheses from a distinctive source 
namely hymen The applied social sa 
cntisi may systematically examine a hy 


i'nwj rtnj 1935 p 


die role of material props Even the 
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one might well inspect Loring’s recent 
research, which appears to have found 
a correlation between certain indices of 
social disorganization and the amount 
of space occupied by a family, or a 
density factor. Loring’s paper convinc- 
ingly demonstrates that there is no 
inherent incompatibility between the- 
oretical sophistication and a concern 
for controllable variables.® 

Notice that the last two illustrations 
from demography and housing both 
invoke the forgotten man of socio- 
logical research, elements of so-called 
“material culture.” It may be briefly 
indicated here that one meaning of 
Marx’s materialism may be reappraised 
in this light. For while Marx was no 
crude materialist, there is a substantial 
sense in which he was impressed with 
the material props of human action, 
and stressed their importance. This, it 
may be guessed, was due as much to his 
commitment to an applied sociology 
as to his polemic against Hegel’s ideal- 
ism. For the material props of action 
arc distinguished by their relative ac- 
cessibility to control. Indeed, in one of 
its expressions “materialism” might al- 
most be defined as an assertion, not of 
the ontological importance of “hard” 
matter, but of the strategic significance 
of any accessible variable, tangible or 
not. So-callcd material factors sudi as 
housing space, machines, or contra- 
ceptives arc of interest to applied so- 
ciologists because tlicy arc open to con- 
trol. It is likely that such concepts will 
continue to be required and highly rc- 
ganlcd by applied sociologists. 

In race relations rcsearcli similar 
concerns with controllable variables 
arc th'sccmibic. For reasons similar to 
those involved in Keynesian cconom- 

’WUllam (i. ‘'Homing amt Social 

t)iwiij;ani/atjon.” Sorm/ Ptolletm, 3 (Jauuat), 
*5;*'). rt*- «to-iCS. 


ics, the role of the state and of legal 
institutions continues to be given great 
stress by those seeking to modify pat- 
terns of ethnic discrimination. This de- 
spite the fact that, since Sumner's time, 
pure sociological theory has given scant 
analysis to legal institutions. The ini- 
tial emphasis on the role of “stereo- 
types” involved a focus on the cogni- 
tive aspects of the prejudiced person's 
orientation to an ethnic minority, in 
part because these were regarded as 
the most controllable elements in his 
orientation. It was assumed that the 
beliefs bigots held about minorities 
could be more readily managed than 
could their affective feeling states, by 
directing accurate information at those 
holding the stereotypes. Even an excel- 
lent and recent volume on prejudice 
opens its section on methods of op- 
posing prejudice with a discussion of 
ways of “eliminating false beliefs.” 

It is likely that the emergence of the 
concept of “stereotype,” conceived of 
as a learned and not as a biologically 
given orientation to the minority 
group, and thus as relatively control- 
lable, did much to foster modem nice 
relations work. 

There is a second circumstance in 
wliicli even a prcdiclively potent in- 
dependent variable will provide little 
help to the applied social scientist. 
This involves situations in which, from 
the standpoint of the participating lay- 
men, the instrumental man.agcmcnt of 
a variable would violate their values. 
For example, even ihoiigli contracep- 
tives arc technologically controllable, 
Uic)* arc not instrumcnially m.inagc- 
ablc from the value standpoint of a be- 
lieving Catholic {xipulation. Similarly, 
even iliougli changes in informal or- 

SaniK^r. The Sodal Piyehoto^ of 
PfefuiUcf, New Voil: lUrprr L Hfoiliru. I’JJS. 
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dominates and ma> be at \ariance with 
the impulse to knots ^ 

CriJenfl for Concept Selection 

If ii IS to be useful for change pur* 
poses, the applied social scientist’s 
knowledge must hate certain character 
istics, which distinguish it from that of 
the pure social scientist s The latter, 
for example, aims at identifying \an 
ables with prcdiciue power, and the 
more powerful and reliable the predic 
non, the better The applied social 
scientist s criteria for assessing the ade 
(juac) of an independent \ariable in 
elude predictise potency but go be 
)Qnd this, adding certain standards not 
rclctant to the pure scientist For one, 
the applied social scientist inspects his 
independent sarnbles to determine the 
extent to winch they are accessible to 
control Since liis ultimate objectue m 
solves the furtherance of some kind of 
chingc not all independent \ariables 
are cqinll> suitable for this purpose 
nor IS tlie one with the highest cor’ 
relation cocfTicicnt always the best 
For example no matter how high an 
mverse correlation is found between 
the rate of urbanuaiion and the birth 
tlcmographcr can do 
hiilc to reduce the birth rale by ma 
E urbanization 

,.a„„cr, focu, on 
rul, r"' ’ '“"'raccpinc male 
nail ami inlomiaiion nlncli Iho can 

l”'cn°il uM S''’""’ racinirc 

I'cn il utbannanon ami imlintrialna 

. .r,n » 

n. llc-lnli Xol 
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with the birth rate than is the degree 


with the Dirtn rate man is me 
of available contraceptive material and 
information, the latter assumes strate- 
gic significance because of its control 
lability Thus the applied social sci 
entist IS concerned not merely with 
identifying predictisely potent inde 
pendent variables, but also with dis 
covering some that are accessible to 
control 

There are a number of circumstances 
m which even a predictively potent in 
dependent variable will be of little use 
to the applied social scientist One 


lo iiic appiiea social scieiiiibi 
such IS where there exists no technol 
ogy by means of which it can be man 
aged Therefore, for instance. Hunting 
tons sunspot theory of economic cycles 
had little appeal to New Deal states 
men Contrariwise, because Keynesian 
theory identified a controllable ele 
ment, the state, which could be used to 
restore economic equilibrium, it be 
came the dominant economic theory 
of New Deal liberals As one writer 
puts It 

The sysiem of economic thought svhich has 
become regnant in the last generation is 
the Keynesian Keynesnn ideas have 
been accepted not because they explained 
more than others but because they pro 
vided a set of causal laws svhosc independ 
ent variables were accessible to action m 
the immediate present ® 

For similar reasons, students of social 
disoi^aniralion have long been drawn 
Jo the hypothesis that there is a ‘ casual 
linkage between ‘bad housing and so 
cial disorganization" This is so, not 
because they have regarded ibis by 
poihesis as possessing a shred of the 
oretioil elegance, but rather because 
Its independent variable was control 
table and accessible In this connection 

•Lcvfit s Feuer, Caiijaliiy in the Social 
acttncM- Journal of Philosophy. 51 (No>cfn 
‘OM) pp C83-C81 ^ ' 
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only on the interdependence of ele- 
ments within a system, it provides no 
clue, by itself, concerning preferential 
points of entry into that system. It fails 
to establish any generalized basis in 
terms of which the scarce resources 
available for change may be econom- 
ically allocated among the diverse com- 
ponents of the system. It fails, in short, 
to satisfy the applied social scientist s 
interest in the comparative costs and 
efficiency of different variables. 

Because the resources available for 
change-efforts are scarce, the applied 
social scientist requires some basis for 
assigning weights to different compo- 
nents in the systems with which he 
deals. He needs some basis for assessing 
their differential influence in^ deter- 
mining various outcomes. If this need 
occurs in the absence of determinate 
methods of mathematical resolution, 
there is a tendency for the system 
model to break down in monistic, 
single-factor directions. Thus in both 
Marx and Freud’s work there is, on the 
one hand, a focus on systems of social 
relations and personality, respectively. 
On the other hand, however, there is 
also a tendency monistically to focus 
on certain factors, such as economic or 
production relations in Marx’s case, or 
on sexual etiology in Freud's. Such 
monistic tendencies may be regarded 
as efforts to adapt to the economic 
exigencies of applied social science, 
and not merely as absolute expressions 
of theoretical preference. Tendencies 
toward monistic breakdown in the 
models of applied social science prob- 
ably also derive, in some measure, from 
the scientist's relationship with a lay 
gioup who may find single-factor anal- 
pis more intelligible than system mod- 
els. 

A monistic resolution of the eexy 
nomic exigencies of applied social sci- 


ence seems to be manifested even in 
the analyses of a resolute system theo- 
rist such as Parsons. In his effort to de- 
velop a strategy for changing con- 
quered Germany after World War II, 
Parsons identifies the economic-occu- 
pational structures as “much the most 
promising as a lever of institutional 
change . . . [because] it is a highly 
strategic point in the total structure 
. . . [and] through its close structural 
interdependence with kinship and the 
class structure, change there would 
have major repercussions in these neigh- 
boring areas.’’ Parson’s stress here on 
the economic-occupational structure is 
surprisingly reminiscent of a Marxian 
analysis. If such a convergence between 
Parsons and Marx exists, it is certainly 
not because Parsons is a Marxist. Par- 
sons converges with Marx because he 
confronts himself with a problem es- 
sentially similar to that to which Marx 
had persistently committed himself, 
namely, the introduction of planned 
change in a society. This necessarily in- 
volves questions of the economic al- 
location of scarce resources and thus 
requires the choice of efficient points of 
entry into a system of interdependent 
variables. 

The Theory of Unanticipated 
Consequences 

Still another expression of the ap- 
plied social scientist’s interest in the 
identification of controllable variables, 
is to be found in his persistent use 
of a theory of unanticipated conse- 
quences. It is noiewortliy tliat Marx, 
Durkheim, and Freud, all, developed 
some version of a theory' of unantici- 
pated consequences. 

**Talcott Panons, Esjays in Sociological 
Theory, Pure and Applied, New York: Free 
press of Glencoe, ijhs. P- 5St- 
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only on the interdependence o£ ele- 
ments within a system, it provides no 
clue, by itself, concerning preferential 
points of entry into that system. It fails 
to establish any generalized basis in 
terms of which the scarce resources 
available for change may be econom- 
ically allocated among the diverse com- 
ponents of the system. It fails, in short, 
to satisfy the applied social scientists 
interest in the comparative costs and 
efficiency of different variables. 

Because the resources available for 
change-efforts are scarce, the applied 
social scientist requires some basis for 
assigning weights to different compo- 
nents in the systems with which he 
deals. He needs some basis for assessing 
their differential influence in deter- 
mining various outcomes. If this need 
occurs in the absence of determinate 
methods of mathematical resolution, 
there is a tendency for the system 
model to break down in monistic, 
single-factor directions. Thus in both 
Marx and Freud’s work there is, on the 
one hand, a focus on systems of social 
relations and personality, respectively. 
On the other hand, however, there is 
also a tendency monistically to focus 
on certain factors, such as economic or 
production relations in Marx’s case, or 
on sexual etiology in Freud’s. Such 
monistic tendencies may be regarded 
as efforts to adapt to the economic 
exigencies of applied social science, 
and not merely as absolute expressions 
of theoretical preference. Tendencies 
toward monistic breakdown in the 
models of applied social science prob- 
ably also derive, in some measure, from 
the scientist's relationship with a lay 
group wlio may find single-factor anal- 
^■sis more intelligible than system mod- 
els. 

A monistic resolution of the cctv 
nomic exigencies of applied social sci- 


ence seems to be manifested even in 
the analyses of a resolute system theo- 
rist such as Parsons. In his effort to de- 
velop a strategy for changing con- 
quered Germany after World War II, 
Parsons identifies the economic-occu- 
pational structures as "much the most 
promising as a lever of institutional 
change . . . [because] it is a highly 
strategic point in the total structure 
[and] through its close structural 
interdependence with kinship and the 
class structure, change ^ there would 
have major repercussions in these neigh- 
boring areas." Parson's stress here on 
the economic-occupational structure is 
surprisingly reminiscent of a Marxian 
analysis. If such a convergence between 
Parsons and Marx exists, it is certainly 
not because Parsons is a Marxist. Par- 
sons converges with Marx because he 
confronts himself with a problem es- 
sentially similar to that to which Marx 
had persistently committed himself, 
namely, the introduction of planned 
change in a society. This necessarily in- 
volves questions of the economic al- 
location of scarce resources and thus 
requires the choice of efficient points of 
entry into a system of interdependent 
variables. 

The Theory of Unanticipated 
Consequences 

Still another expression of the ap- 
plied social scientist’s interest in the 
identification of controllable variables, 
is to be found in his persistent use 
of a theory of unanticipated conse- 
quences. It is noteworthy that Marx, 
Durkheim, and Freud, all, developed 
some version of a thcoiy' of unantici- 
pated consequences, 

MTalcotl Panonj, Essays in Sociolopcal 
Theory, Pure end Applied, New York: Free 
rrcs% ot Glencoe. 1949. p. SSt- 



ganization are technologically feasible 
they may violate values that stress that 
human beings should not be treated 
as means to an end thus gn mg rise to 
charges of manipulation One rea 
son that legal institutions and material 
props have played such a large part in 
the isork of applied social scientists is 
that in a culture such as our own they 
are both instrumentally manageable 
and technologically controllable 
A third arcumstance tshich may 
limit the value of an independent \ari 
able to an applied social scientist is 
the question of its cost Utilization of 
a sariahle as a change agent ahsays de 
pends in some measure on whether 
or not there is some other variable 
available that can accomplish the same 
results with less cost There is always 
a question of just how much change 
one IS securing for a gi\en expenditure 
of scarce resources These are the kinds 
of problems that students of mass com 
munication media frequently have to 
assess Earlier they sought to appraise 
whether it was most economical to use 
either the nessspapers or the radio to 
communicate a gi>en message Pres 
ently they may seek to assess how many 
minutes of radio time are worth a 
minute of television time In like man 
ner Dodds Project Revere seeks to 
determine the effectiveness of given 
founts of a single type of commun, 
canon stimulus particularly leaflets at 
tempting to determine the proportion 
of a community that will be reached 
Dy saiymg amounts of leaflets 
Fmally It might be added that much 
o the interest in leadership the ap 
phed social sciences functions to iden 
til) ptesumably cEcient loci of inter 
sention for purposes of group or mass 
persuaston In Dean and Rosens “ 

for exaZle t 

lor example about a fourth of their 
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27 propositions, specifying ways and 
means of reducing discrimination deal 
rather directly with the role of leader 
ship 


System Analysis 

The applied social scientists con 
cem with the controllability and rela 
tive efficiency of different variables in 
producing given changes also has im 
plications for the larger kinds of the- 
oretical models he requires and utilizes 
These distinctive contingencies dispose 
the applied social scientist to use mod 
els of system analysis for several rea 
sons (1) System models forewarn the 
applied social scientist of the possibd 
ity that 1 change in one part of 
system may yield unforeseen and un 
desirable consequences m another part 
of the system due to the interdepend 
ence of its elements {2) System mod 
els indicate that changes may be se- 
cured in one element not only by a 
frontal attack upon it but also by a 
circumspect and indirect manipulation 
of more distantly removed variables 
These because of system interdepend 
cnee may ultimately produce the de^ 
sired changes m the target variable 
(3) For this reason as well as others 
system analysis therefore directs atten 
tion to the multiple possibilities of m 
tervention with respect to a single 
problem 

Yet insofar as such a model focuses 
“John p Dean and Alex Rosen A Manual 
®' Relations Chicago University 

ot Chicago Press 19^5 Similar impl cat ons of 
the studies of opinion leaders are found m 
tuhu Kau and Paul F Lazarsfeld Personal 
inffuence New York Free Press of Glencoe 
*9j5 

“Robin Williams The Reduction of Inter 
poup Tensions New York The Social Saence 
Council 1947 has by far the most 
ptnsiicated discussion of these problems m 
e context of race relations analysis 



Marx noted that the events that oc 
cur in a society governed by market 
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of applied social science, nhich 


institutions, and with only casually in 
tegrated economic enterprises could 
not he predicted on the basis of know 
ing the actors individual motives For 
the things that happen, said Marx are 
often sought by no man Entrepreneurs 
seek profit and orient their production 
to this anticipation yet their very 
actions have the unanticipated conse 
quence of generating market gluts and 
economic depressions 

Durkheims most prominent use of 
the theory of unanticipated conse 
quences is in his analysis of suicide 
Here he showed that events, winch 
were seemingly understandable as acts 
of deliberate intention could be under 
stood as the unforeseen consequences 
of adherence to certain values The 
higher suicide rate of Protestants for 
example is not regarded by Durkheim 
as due to their deliberate conformity 
with any cultural prescription con 
cerning suicide but as the unantici 
pated consequence of conformity to 
other values that have no explicit im 
plication for suicide 
Similarly, Freud was interested m 
the play of unanticipated consequences 
on a third level the psychological In 
his analysis of The Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life, he sought to show how 
language lapses and dreams derived 
from conflicts in individual motiva 
tion Freud observed that human be 
ha\ior was replete with unantiapated 
consequences because human person 
ality contained unconscious raotiva 
lions which conflicted with the aims 
of which people were aware 
This convergence of Marx Durk 
heim, and Freud in the identification 
and analysis of unanticipated conse 
quences would seem to stem m part 
from their common participation in a 


system o, — . 

exerts pressure to focus on the prob 
lematic concerns of laymen The lay 
Nocabuhry is filled tsith terms indi 
eating an interest in discriminating 
between foreseen and unforeseen occur 
rentes In the lay vocabulary, more 
oier, the unexpected is almost equi\a 
lent to the undesirable Thus synonyrns 
(in Rogets) for unexpected are bolt 
from the blue, bewilderment, disap- 
pointment, disillusionment, miscalcu 
lation, to be caught unawares or off 
ones guard, stunned, staggered, and 
the like 


Unforeseen consequences are 


not, of 


course, always undesirable to the lay- 
man. as indicated by a term such as a 
pleasant surprise ’ Nevertheless, other 
things equal, that is, given tvso iden 
tical events, one foreseen and the other 
unexpected, the former is usually pref 
ereniial from the actor s standpoint 
One may have had to prepare even for 
desired events, but could not do so if 
they occurred unexpectedly It is prob 
ably for this reason that the antonyms 
of unexpected, in lay terminology (again 
according to Roget), include words 
such as preparation, provision, pm 
caution rehearsal, manufacture, ar 
range, and so forth If not to the sci 
entist, then to the layman, prevotr 
literally means pouvotr The applied 
social scientists interest in unforeseen 
events is, m important part, a focus on 
events that laymen find threatening 
Stated differently, it is an interest m 
events over which laymen have lost 
control and for which, therefore, their 
need for assistance m regaining it has 
become manifest A concern with un 
anticipated consequences by the ap 
plied social scientist, therefore, locks 
onto the motivations and engages the 
profoundest interests of layman 

The theory of unanticipated conse 
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ments of the basic ones. For it may be 
that these gaps signalize, not only a 
handicap of the applied scientist, but 
also an unnecessary defect in pure 
theory itself. 

If this paper has seemed to contain 
a curious juxtaposition of classical 
theorists and current empiricists, the 
implication is twofold. It is a mild 
suggestion to those presently involved 
in applied efforts that, even today, they 
may gain much from recognizing the 
continuity between their own efforts 


and those of the major and earlier 
sociologists. Current applied social sci- 
entists may .see deeper significance in 
their work if they recognize that it is 
neither peripheral nor new foliage but 
that, on the contrary, it emerges from 
the deepest taproots of their disciplines 
and has the most venerable tradition. 
Finally, it is implied that the true of- 
fice of the theorist is best performed 
when he exposes old theories to the 
current empirical tasks of his disci- 
pline. 
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scientist alike to problem generating He obsciacs that „ 

forces most directly accessible to their iiate tendency for some soc ml « 

to confine ihcmschcs lo the stuuy oi 


to coniine incnistivva — / 

The theory o£ unanticipated conse manifest functions thus alloising tie 
quences also has another this time a focus of their studies to be set b) tnc 
rhetoric function for the social system interests of pnctical men of allairs 
of applied social science It sysiemaii Pressures in the direction noted u) 
cally directs attention to factors most Merton arise most compelling!) sshen 
likely to be overlooked by laymen that a social scientist has implicated himsell 
is their own behavior and the ways in m the social system of applied science 


which It contributes to their own prob In effect then it may be said that Mcr 
lems This is not likely to be regarded ton secs the concept of latent functions 
as common sensical by laymen On serving as a corrective for the applied 
the contrary it is frequently an im proclivities of social scientists facihtat 
portant source of sudden insight mg their pursuit of the theoretic issues 
that contributes so powerfully to the of pure science The point here how 
laymans validation of the applied so ever is that not even the needs of ap* 
cial scientists status plied social science arc well served by 

One of the needs of applied social dealing solely with manifest functions 
science therefore is for the full de The concepts of latent function and 
velopment of a generalized theory of latent structure arc equally useful to 
unanticipated consequences Consistent the applied social sciences 
though not identical with this is a 


need for a diversity of concepts vary 
ing with the field of application which 
direct laymen s attention to patterns of 
behavior and belief of which he was 
unaware In short an applied social 
science greatly needs a multiplicity of 
middle range concepts of both latent 
functions and latent structures 
The modern era m industrial so 
ciology for example hinges on the in 
troduction of a concept of latent struc 
ture namely informal organization 
in the Western Electric studies This 
concept identified new areas of soaal 
organization that were utilizable for 
the realization of organizational objec 
lives It has been used precisely m this 
way not only m factories but m 
schools and mental hospitals as well 
where it has hterally brought into fo. 


Conclusion 

An effort has been made to indicate 
some of the theoretical and conceptual 
needs of applied social sciences It 
should be clear that some of these 
needs are not well met by the present 
development of pure theory There is 
no intention however to suggest that 
the program of pure or basic theory 
ought to be organized either m whole 
or part around the discernible needs 
of the applied fields It is likely hoW 
ever that even the most inveterate of 
pure theorists will profit from ex 
amining the hiatuses between the needs 
of applied fields and the accomplish 

•Robert K Merton Sonal Theory and 
Soaal Structure New York Free Press of Glen 
«« >949 esp pp 64 et seq 
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answer these questions, if they are to be answered validly, processes of choice, 
personal and collective, must be studied and analyzed both descriptively and 
normatively. And, since “science" is of integral importance in the planning of 
change, the interrelations of “choice" and the “methods of science" must be care- 
fully analyzed and assessed, if any clarity concerning the direction of “good" 
change is to be attained. Geiger offers such an analysis and assessment in Values 
and Social Science. 

Western men are today widely reviewing the tenability (often to the point of 
wholesale rejection) of the values of their liberal-democratic heritage. No values 
of that heritage are more basic to confidence in man's ability to plan for his future 
than the values related to “rationality." Scientific achievements do support con- 
fidence in men’s growing ability rationally to assess alternative means for the 
achievement of an end of action, once the end is given. But can man rationally 
select from among alternative ends of action the better end? There is no doubt 
about the fact of deep cutting conflicts over alternative ends of action among 
various men and groups of men. This condition is part of our crisis in valuation. 
And this crisis is today more or less widely recognized, if usually oversimply ex- 
plained. Doubts come rather as to whether men's rationality extends to choices 
among conflicting ends. In part these doubts stem from recent explorations of 
the irrational bases of many of men’s normative orientations, once assumed to be 
rationally sourced and grounded. Lerner, in The Discovery of the Irrational: Per- 
sonal and Collective, explores the “Copernican Revolution" that both psycho- 
logical and historical-sociological explorations of “the irrational" determinants of 
human behavior have brought to human studies in the twentieth century. 

Doubts about the efficacy of “reason" to validate social ideals and ends of action 
have been re-enforced from quarters other than depth psychology and sociology 
of knowledge. There have been neo-orthodox theologians seeking to lure liberal 
man back to reliance upon some favored “Faith”; political “realists," conservative 
or radical, seeking to short-circuit the “inefficiency and slowness” of democratic 
rationality in accomplishing the ends they wish to achieve, through an appeal 
to some allegedly necessary absolutism or another; logical empiricists, “phi- 
losophers of science," who, hav’ing identified “rationality” with “scientific method,” 
find social ideals “nonrational" because they cannot be scientifically validated 
or invalidated; and no doubt others as well. JVIurphy, in The Efficacy of Reason, 
shows that the practice of rationality, properly interpreted, eludes the bombard- 
ments of these various detractors and incorporates, moreover, a social ideal capa- 
ble of rational self-correction. 

Another cluster of values in our liberal democratic heritage which is seen by 
many as doomed by the planning of change centers in “freedom" and "indi- 
viduality.” There is evident empirical justification in recent Iiisior)’ for fear in 
this area. “Fascist” and “Nazi” planning explicitly souglit to constrict and destroy 
tbese values, and “Soviet" planning radically subordinates them to other values. 
Planning efforts in llic United States have not always or perhaps typically placed 



CHAPTER 3 


Goal and Value Dilemmas 
in the Planning of Change 


and women do not today approach their taslv 
of planning improvements m their lives with confident and clear common notions 
of the meaning of improvement Changes we have come to expect And we 
seek through planning to convert changes into impro\cmcnt 5 But which 
changes are improiements ? To answer this question men must agree upon 
some normative standards some value criteria by which changes can be judged 
good or bad desirable or undesirable Ready made agreement on norms we can 
no longer assume The processes of engineering \ahd and acceptable agreements 
on what changes are improvements must become more self conscious and 
self critical than in the past Mannheim makes clear the social roots of the deep- 
cutting disruption of consensus in the value orientations of contemporary men 
in Roots of the Crisis in Evaluation 


Men have traditionally tended to regard the valid ends of human life and 
as a consequence the Aalid directions for particular changes m persons and so- 
cieties as fixed and final Men today confront at every turn discrepancies and 
conflicts among ends of human life assumed and alleged by various individuals 
and groups to be absolutely valid Such discrepancies occur between men in parts 
01 our own national society— among men of various religions or of various social 
classes for example And the necessity of our living and working together on the 
world stage with peoples ol other national cultures once but no longer isolated 
irom 111 confronts us with even more apparent discrepancies and conflicts as to 
the valid ends of livmg Those who would plan changes cannot without unwar 
ranted provincialism or imperialism ignore the question of which directions of 
change are valid But where are they to look for valid direction for change in the 
presence ol discrepant and conflicting goal orientations? 

'>y "'h’l methods can men in conflict about values 
judge the validity of the values in such conflicts? And how build a community ol 
acceptance lor values as a basis for social and personal planning of action? To 

$6 
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ROOTS OF THE CRISIS 
IN EVALUATION Karl Mannheim 


Conflicting Philosophies of Life 

A.T first only a few people were aware 
of the approaching chaos and the crisis 
in our system of valuations. They no* 
ticed that the religious and moral 
unity which integrated mediaeval so- 
ciety was vanishing. Still, the disin- 
tegration was not yet quite apparent, 
because the Philosophy of Enlighten- 
ment seemed to offer a new approach 
to life with a unified purpose, out of 
which developed the secularized sys- 
tems of Liberalism and Socialism. No 
sooner had we made up our mind that 
the future would resolve itself into a 
struggle for supremacy between these 
two points of view than a new system 
of valuation emerged, that of universal 
Fascism. The basic attitude of the new 
outlook is so different from that of the 
previous systems that their internal 
differences seem almost to vanish. 
Thus, in the very same social en- 
vironment we now have the most con- 
tradictory philosophies of life. First, 
there is the religion of love and uni- 
versal brotherhood, mainly inspired by 
Christian tradition, as a measuring-rod 
for our activities. Then there is the 
philosophy of Enlightenment and Lib- 
eralism, with its emphasis on freedom 
and personality, and its appreciation 
of wealth, security, happiness, toler- 
ance and philanthropy as the means of 
achieving them. Then we have the 
challenge of the Socialists, who rate 


equality, social justice, basic security 
and a planned social order as the chief 
desiderata of the age. But beyond all 
this we have, as I said before, the most 
recent philosophy, with the demoniac 
image of man emphasizing fertility, 
race, power, and the tribal and mili- 
tary virtues of conquest, discipline and 
blind obedience. 

We are not only divided against each 
other in our evaluation of the big is- 
sues, such as the principles of the Good 
Life and those of the best social or- 
ganization, but we have no settled 
views, especially in our democratic so- 
cieties, concerning the right patterns 
of human behaviour and conduct. One 
set of educational influences is pre- 
paring the new generation to practise 
and defend their rational self-interest 
in a competitive world, while another 
lays the emphasis on unselfishness, so- 
da! service and subordination to com- 
mon ends. One set of social influences 
is guided by the ideal of asceticism and 
repression, the other by the wish to 
encourage self-expression. 

We have no accepted theory and 
practice concerning the nature of free- 
dom and discipline. Some think that, 
owing to the self-regulating powers in- 
herent in group life, discipline would 
spontaneously emerge if only full free- 
dom were given and the pressure of 
external authority removed. In con- 
trast to this anarchist theory, others 
hold that if strict regulation is applied 


Excerpts from Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time.* 'Wartime Essays of a Sociologist, 
England: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd, ip-fj, pp. 15-30. Abridged and used by permission. 
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"freedom" and "individuality,” as compared to "productivity/’ "health/' "order- 
liness,” or "efficiency," high in the hierarchy of values to be enhanced through 
planning. There is thus a genuine problem to be reckoned with in the relation- 
ships between "planning" on the one hand and "freedom" and "individuality on 
the other. It is important that the relationship be seen as presenting a "practical 
and "strategic” problem rather than an inherent and necessary contradiction. 
Mannheim, in Freedom under Planning, points to the relativity of "freedom to 
particular modes and forms of social organization, defines the nature of the con- 
crete freedoms possible under planning, and emphasizes that “freedom” in mass 
society can be secure only if it is planned for. There is thus no necessary contra- 
diction between “planning” and "freedom.” Tlie practical problem is to build 
and maintain the value of "freedom” high in the hierarchy of values of those 
responsible for planning. 

If men, planning for change, must find, construct, and validate common di- 
rections of action in the midst of the conflicts that divide them, what values are to 
guide them in these processes of discovery, construction, and validation? Geiger 
reminded us of the values inherent in the methodologies that men in a "com- 
munity use in settling differences and solving problems that divide their mem* 
bers. When faced with doubt or conflict, it is commitment to the values inherent 
in their ways of thinking and communicating together that maintains the com- 
munity while its conflicts over substantive goals are being worked through and 
reso ved. The values assumed in a methodology of planning need to be made much 
more explicit than they ordinarily are. Benne. in Democratic Ethics and Human 
Engineering, has formulated the normative principles of "democracy/' seen ba- 
sically as a^ethodology for dealing with conflicts among ends in a process of plan- 


it ^ enterprise also has a morality inherent in the methodologies 

seeking and building valid knowledge. And this inherent morality. 
eninvan.1 ^ Operating scientists and unrealized by most people who 

incons:steTu''?!^i!^^ Practical consequences of scientific discoveries, is by no means 
the broad P^J^eiples of a democratic morality. William Gruen suggests 

mlt"tnTt S the "sdentifie'eom- 

munity m The Moral Dimension of Science, 

and cLmoVlv romm-» T' in democratic and scientific methodologies 

and find common and valiVbasr^r^ inherent in these methodologies, can seek 
the substantive difference ' ' v -T 'r^^P^'^tive planning without destroying 

contemporarsoefe -^"^“ative orientations that 

ofstrengthrlSnr T ■ disciplined, can be a source 

in commonly accepted society. Without such discipline 

eclecticism. Under ^the thrust f ' P^’n^^lism breeds chaos and flabby 

despairing appeal t^‘^XriLr^r^ 
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this great variety of opinions is good 
or bad, %vhether the greater conformity 
of ilie past or the modem emphasis on 
clioice is to be preferred. 

There is, however, one last issue 
about whidi we are clear. It is defi- 
nitely not good to live in a society 
whose norms are unsettled and develop 
in an unsteady way. We realize this 
even more now that sve are at war, 
when we must act quickly and without 
hesitation and fight an enemy whose 
value system is deliberately simplified 
in order to achieve quick decisions. In 
peace-time it might have been stimu- 
lating for the historian and the in- 
dividual thinker to study tlie great 
variety of possible responses to the 
same stimulus and the prevailing strug- 
gle between different standards and 
differences in outlook. But, even in 
peace-time, this variety in valuations 
tended to become unbearable, espe- 
cially in marginal situations where a 
simple ‘yes' or ‘no’ was required. In 
such situations, many a man faced with 
the slowness of democracies in making 
their decisions came to share the view 
of a well-known Fascist political sci- 
entist who said that a bad decision is 
better than no decision. This is true 
to the extent that the indecision of the 
laissez-faire system represents a drift- 
ing which automatically prepares the 
ground for the coming dictator. Thus, 
long before the outbreak of war a few 
far-sighted thinkers became aware of 
the dangers inherent in the crisis in 
valuations, and tried to find the deeper 
causes of that crisis. 

Controversy about the Causes 
of our Spiritual Crisis 

The two chief antagonists in the 
controversy about the causes of our 
spiritual crisis are the Idealis^-and the 


Marxists. To religious thinkers and 
philosophical idealists it seemed clear 
from the outset that the crisis in valua- 
tions was not the effect but rather the 
cause of the crisis of our civilization. 
To them all the struggles of history 
were due to the clash between different 
forms of allegiance to authority or to 
changing valuations. The abandon- 
ment of Christian and then of humani- 
tarian valuations by modem man is 
the final cause of our crisis, and unless 
we restore spiritual unity our civiliza- 
tion is bound to perish. To the Marxist 
the exact opposite is true. What is hap- 
pening in the world at present is 
nothing but a transition from one eco- 
nomic system to another and the crisis 
in values is, as it were, the noise made 
by the dash of these systems. 

If you are a Liberal, your advice is 
to free the economic order from State 
interference with markets and let 
things of the spirit take care of them- 
selves. If you are a Marxist, you see 
ideologies and valuations as a part of 
the social process, but in your strategy 
you too often focus your attack alone 
upon Che economic aspects of society 
and hope that after the establishment 
of the right economic order a world 
of harmony will automatically emerge 
by the very action of dialectical inter- 
dependence. As the source of all our 
disconi is to be sought in the antago- 
nisms inherent in the Capitalist sys- 
tem, it is only natural that its removal 
ivill put everything right. 

1 think it was the great merit of the 
Marxist approach, as compared with 
the purely idealistic one, that it real- 
iz«I once for all that the life of cul- 
ture and the sphere of valuations 
within it depend on the existence of 
certain social conditions, among which 
the nature of the economic order and 
of the corresponding class structure is 
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to those spheres of life where it is they are useful and important mem 
necessary, the scope for real freedom bers of the community, with a right to 
IS not suppressed but rather created To understand the meaning of their ivork 
such thinkers discipline is the pre con and of the society in which they Use 
dition of freedom Since we have no While this awakening is going on 
settled views on freedom and disa amongst the masses, there is a split in 
pline It IS not surprising that we have the rinks of the wealthy and educated 
no clear cut criteria for the treatment few To some their high position and 
of criminals and do not know whether accumulated wealth means pnmarilj 
punishment should be retributive and the enjoyment of limitless power, to 
deterrent or a kind of readjustment others, an opportunity for appljmg 
and re education for life in society We their knowledge or skill, giving guid 
hesitate whether to treat the law break ance, shouldering responsibility The 
er as a sinner or as a patient, and can first group represent the potential lead 
not decide whether he or society is at ers of Fascism, the latter are those who 
are willing to assist in building up a 
But the crisis in valuations does not new social order under competent lead 
only come to the fore in marginal cases ership 

of maladjustment such as crime, we As I have said it is not only work 
have no a^eed educational policy for but also leisure that is subjected to en 
our normal citizens, since the further iirely different interpretations and val 

The puritan sense of guilt in 
level. primKi-y connection with leisure and recreation 

whether in . undecided is still at war with the emerging hedo- 

ra^nahst, wh,. ''"“'■‘y “"d health The 

tradition and ‘ custom and idea of privacy and contemplation, 

mem or wheihef at war with that 

education should be the htntoglol ThT'"' 

that softnl anri no, 1 g ol The Same divisioH of opinion appcars 

which IS focussed mheritance i„ regard ,o our sex habits Some still 

higher levels ol education“we do no' altogether, trying to place 

know whether to eduntp f^r ^ under a taboo, while others see a 

non, which IS urgenlly ileedid'm Tn P’y‘*°''>S>“‘ 

industrialired society with a strict d? 'Maladjustments m the removal of mys 
' IS, on of labour, or Whether we should hfe n *at sphere ol 
cater tor allround personalities with a n!n “"cepts and ideals of femi 
philosophical background nimty and masculinity vary according 

Again, It IS not only in the world nl 1° ^‘ffercnt groups, and the lack of 
education that we are hazv wr agreement creates conflicts which per 
equally vague concerning themeanmn ^^‘" 1 ,"“' i""'’' P*u>osoplucal discus 
and value o! work and leisure ThI 7 day to day relations 

sjstem or woiking primarily for proSi ThusThr™”"" u 
and monetary reward is in nrnr«« ^ nothing in our lives 

disintegration The masses are cravine 

for a stable standard of living but ov« h behaviour, about 

and above that, they want to feel fh-.t w j variance 

We do not even agree as to whether 
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there are definite social conditions 
which favour or upset the smooth 
working of the process of valuation. 

And this is exactly my contention. 
There has been a complete displace- 
ment of the social factors on whidi the 
smooth W'orking of the process of valu- 
ation depended. But we have been so 
society-blind that we could not even 
properly distinguish these factors, let 
alone put right what went wrong. What 
I am going to do, therefore, is to try 
to enumerate some of those changed 
social conditions which upset the tradi- 
tional functioning of the main factors 
in the process of valuations. 

Some Sociological Factors 
upsetting the Process of 
Valuation in Modern Society 

1. The first set of disturbances in 
the sphere of valuations arises from 
the simple fact of the uncontrolled and 
rapid growth of society. We pass from 
a stage where the so-called primary 
groups, family, neighbourhood, form 
the background to one where the larger 
contact groups prevail. As the Ameri- 
can sociologist C. H. Cooley has pointed 
out, there is a corresponding transition 
from primary attitudes and virtues to 
derivative group ideals. The primary 
virtues of love, mutual help, brother- 
hood are deeply emotional and per- 
sonal, and it is quite impossible to 
apply them without adjustment to the 
setting of larger contact groups. It is 
possible to love your neighbour whom 
you know personally, but it is an im- 
possible demand to love people of a 
wider area whom you do not even 
know. In Cooley's view it is the para- 
dox of Christianity that it tried to ap- 
ply the virtues of a society based upon 
neighbourly relationships to the world 
at large. It did not only ask you to love 


the members of your tribe (a demand 
by no means peculiar to Christianity), 
but also to love tlie whole of mankind. 
The solution to the paradox is that the 
commandment 'Love your neighbour' 
should not be taken literally but should 
be translated according to the condi- 
tions of a great society. This consists in 
setting up institutions embodying some 
abstract principle which corresponds to 
the primary virtue of sympathy and 
brotherliness. The equal political rights 
of citizens in a democracy are abstract 
equivalents of the concrete primary 
virtues of sympathy and brotherliness. 

/n this case it is the method of trans- 
lation which makes the value system 
function once more. But only social 
workers could tell us how often people 
fail in life because they never have 
been taught how to translate the vir- 
tues in which they have been trained 
in their homes into the conditions of 
society at large. To educate for family 
life and neighbourhood functions is 
different from educating for national 
and world citizenship. Our whole edu- 
cational tradition and value system is 
still adapted to the needs of a parochial 
world, and yet we wonder that people 
fail when they are expected to act on a 
broader plane. 

2 . Whereas in this case the method of 
translation helped to give meaning to 
primary virtues in a world of widen- 
ing contacts, in other cases values of 
(he neighbourly world will only func- 
tion adequately under modern condi- 
tions if they are linked up with com- 
plete reform. Take, for example, the 
whole system of valuations which is 
Jinked up with the idea of private 
property. This was a creative and just 
device in a society of small peasants 
or small independent craftsmen, for, as 
Professor Tawney has pointed out, in 
this case the law of property only meant 
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of primary importance This opened function of these objective norms is to 
up a field of investigation which we make the members of a society act and 
call the sociology of culture On the behave m a way which somehow fits 
other hand the exclusive emphasis on into the pattern of an existing order 
the economic foundations limited from Owing to this dual origin valuations 
the outset the outlook of the emerging are partly the expression of subjective 
sociology of culture In my view there strivings partly the fulfillment of ob 


are many other social factors and con 
ditions upon which the life of culture 
depends and the vocabulary of a so 
ciology which approaches the crisis of 


jective social functions Thus there is 
a continuous adjustment at work be 
tween what individuals would like to 
^ do if their choices were directed by 

culture with categories of class only their personal wishes only, and what 
is far too limited as is the view that society wants them to do 
economic and class factors alone are As long as the structure of society is 
responsible for the crisis in our valu simple and static established valua 
tions will last for a very long time but 
The difference in outlook %vi!l be if society changes this will immediately 
come explicit when we consider the be reflected in the changing valuations 
remedy which follows from the two Revaluations and redefinitions of the 
sociological approaches the Marxist situation will necessarily accompany 
and that which I am to expound Ac the changed structure of society A new 
cording to the Marxist you have only social order cannot exist without these 
In/n! €conomic house in order revaluations and redefinitions as it is 
through them alone that individuals 
the K “S' .7'"' ot will act in a new way and respond to 

econ^mw ornfr ° Thus the valuation process 

enoueh as tha ^ mcans is not simply an epiphenomenon super 

ociaf condn ^ =Mtt.L to the economic 

process ofX creatl”"rZl'.' td“be 

in all Its provinces where changed oe 


process of value creation and dissemi 
nation each of which has to be con 
sidered on its own merits 
In my sociological approach as m 
the Mantms it is f„uie to discuss 
ralues in the abstract their study must 
be Imbed up with the social process 
To us values express themselves Rrst 
" '™* choices made by mdmd 

ate tliinj B™Xs d“nm TO^'^'ist 'h°"' '’’"f 

m the subjectue settmcr weeing of that signal system 

made by individuals ihly occur aS definitely a coherent S)S 

as objeclne norms le as advice do 
this rather than that In that case they 
are mostl) set up by society to serve m 
trairic lights in the regulation of hu 
man behaviour and conduct The mam 


haviour is wanted But if valuations m 
their most important functions act as 
social controls like traffic lights it i* 
obvious that we cannot bring order 
and harmony into the chaos of these 
controls unless we know a little more 
of the social processes which make 
these controls work and about those 


tern of social and psychological activi 
ties which constitute the process of val 
uation among them value creation 
value dissemination value reconcilia 
tion value standardization value as 
similailon are the most important and 
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there are dermite social conditions 
which favour or upset the smooth 
working of the process of valuation. 

And this is exactly my contention. 
There has been a complete displace- 
ment of the social factors on which the 
smooth working of the process of valu- 
ation depended. But we have been so 
society-blind that we could not even 
properly distinguish these factors, let 
alone put right what went wrong. What 
I am going to do, therefore, is to try 
to enumerate some of those changed 
social conditions which upset the tradi- 
tional functioning of the main factors 
in the process of valuations. 

5ome Sociological Factors 
upsetting the Process of 
Valuation in Modern Society 

1. The first set of disturbances in 
the sphere of valuations arises from 
the simple fact of the uncontrolled and 
rapid growth of society. We pass from 
a stage where the so-called primary 
groups, family, neighbourhood, form 
the background to one where the larger 
contact groups prevail. As the Ameri- 
can sociologist C. H. Cooley has pointed 
out, there is a corresponding transition 
from primary attitudes and virtues to 
derivative group ideals. The primary 
virtues of love, mutual help, brother- 
hood are deeply emotional and per- 
sonal, and it is quite impossible to 
apply them without adjustment to the 
setting of larger contact groups. It is 
possible to love your neighbour whom 
you know personally, but it is an im- 
possible demand to love people of a 
wider area whom you do not even 
know. In Cooley’s view it is the para- 
dox of Christianity that it tried to ap- 
ply the virtues of a society based upon 
neighbourly relationships to the world 
at large. It did not only ask you to love 


the members of your tribe (a demand 
by no means peculiar to Christianity), 
but also to love the whole of mankind. 
The solution to the paradox is that the 
commandment ‘Love your neighbour' 
should not be taken literally but should 
be translated according to the condi- 
tions of a great society. This consists in 
setting up institutions embodying some 
abstract principle which corresponds to 
the primary virtue of sympathy and 
brotherliness. The equal political rights 
of citizens in a democracy are abstract 
equivalents of the concrete primary 
virtues of sympathy and brotherliness. 

In this case it is the method of trans- 
lation which makes the value system 
function once more. But only social 
workers could tell us how often people 
fail in life because they never have 
been taught how to translate the vir- 
tues in which they have been trained 
in their homes into the conditions of 
society at large. To educate for family 
life and neighbourhood functions is 
different from educating for national 
and world citizenship. Our whole edu- 
cational tradition and value system is 
still adapted to the needs of a parochial 
world, and yet we wonder that people 
fail when they are expected to act on a 
broader plane. 

2. Whereas in this case the method of 
translation helped to give meaning to 
primary virtues in a world of widen- 
ing contacts, in other cases values of 
the neighbourly world will only func- 
tion adequately under modern condi- 
tions if they are linked up with com- 
plete reform. Take, for example, the 
whole system of valuations which is 
Jinked up with the idea of private 
property. This was a creative and just 
device in a society of small peasants 
or small independent craftsmen, for, as 
Professor Tawney has pointed out, in 
tliis case the law of property only meant 
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the protection of the tools of the man 
•who did socially useful work The mean 
ing of the norm completely changes 
in a world of large scale industrial tech 
niques Here the \ery same principle 
of the private ownership of the means 
of production implies the right to the 
exploitation of the many by the few 
This example shows from another 
aspect how, through the transition from 
simpler conditions to more complex 
ones the very same rule, i e that of 
private property, may change its mean 
ing completely, and may grow from an 
instrument of social justice into one of 
oppression It is not enough to give a 
conscious reinterpretation of the value 
system organized around the idea of 
property a complete reform is needed 
if the original intention, that the value 
of social justice should prevail, is to 
be put into practice again 
S The transition from a pre mdus 
trial world where handicrafts and ag 
riculture prevailed is not only reflected 
in the changing meaning of the valua 
tions, which are focussed in the prop 
eriy concept, but also in a changing 
set of aesthetic valuations and of values 
regulating our habits of work and lei 
sure It would not be at all difhcult to 
demonstrate how in our appreciation 
of art the real struggle lies between 
the altitudes which are rooted in good 
craftsmanship and values which ema 
nate from machine made goods 

But the antagonism of values exists 
even more conspicuously m valuations 
which are linked up with the labour 
process The working incentives and 
rewards of the pre industrial age are 
different from those of our age The 
prestige of the various occupations in 
a society of hand made goods is different 
from the forms of prestige which emerge 
in the hierarchy of the factory and the 
business organization New forms of 


individual and collective responsibility 
emerge, but very often the lack of op- 
portunity for taking responsibility de 
presses those who still strive for self 
respect through the skill invested m 
their work It has rightly been said that 
our society has not yet assimilated the 
machine ^Ve have successfully devel 
oped a new type of ‘taylorized’ efficiency 
whicli makes man part of the median 
ical process and moulds his habits in 
the interests of the machine But we 
have not yet succeeded in creating 
those human conditions and social re 
lationships m the factory which would 
satisfy the value aspirations of modern 
man and contribute to the formation 
of his personality 

The same applies to our machine 
made leisure The wireless, the gram 
ophone and the cinema are now tools 
for producing and distributing new 
patterns of leisure They are demo 
cratic in nature and bring new stimuli 
into the life of the humblest, but few 
of them have yet developed those gen 
uine values which would humanize 
and spiritualize the time spent outside 
the workshop factory and office 
Thus the machine age has either 
been incapable of producing adequate 
new values which would shape the 
process of work and leisure, or else is 
incapable of reconciling two different 
sets of competing ideals, both of which 
in their antagonism tend to disinte 
grate human character instead of in 
tegratmg it The ^ame effect is visible 
in most of modern man's activities, as 
whatever he does in one compartment 
of his life remains unrelated to the 
others 

4 Confusion in the sphere of valua 
tion arises not only out of the transi 
tion from the conditions of the past to 
those of the present but also through 
the growing number of contacts be 
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txveen groups. Through the growth in 
the means of communication and 
through social mobility such as migra- 
tion or the rise and fall in the social 
scale, values of different areas are 
dropped into the same melting-pot. 
Formerly one could refer to different 
value areas: habits, customs and valua- 
tions of one county differed from those 
of another, or the scale of valuations 
in the members of the aristocracy dif- 
fered from that of the burghers. If 
groups made contact or even fused, 
there was time for assimilating one an- 
other’s values; a kind of incorporation 
took place, and differences did not re- 
main unreconciled nor survive as an- 
tagonistic stimuli. To-day we embody 
the most heterogeneous influences in 
our value system, and there is no tech- 
nique for mediation between antag- 
onistic valuations nor time for real as- 
similation. Against this background it 
becomes clear that in the past there 
^vere slow and unconscious processes 
at ^s'ork, which carried out the most im- 
portant functions of value mediation, 
value assimilation and value standardi- 
zation. These processes are now either 
displaced or find neither time nor op- 
portunity to do their work properly. 
This in itself reduces the value experi- 
ence to insignificance. If a dynamic so- 
ciety is to work at all it needs a variety 
of responses to the changing environ- 
nient, but if the variety of accepted pat- 
terns becomes too great it leads to ner- 
vous irritation, uncertainty and fear. It 
becomes gradually more and more diffi- 
cult for the individual to live in a 
sfiapelcss society in which even in the 
simplest situations he has to choose be- 
tween various patterns of action and 
v.nluaiions tvithout sanction; and Jte 
has never been taught how to dioosc 
<tr to staml on his own feet. 

To counteract the iU-efIcets of this 


variety one would have to find some 
method of a gradual standardization of 
basic valuations in order to regain bal- 
anced attitudes and judgments. As this 
is lacking in our mass society, it is to 
be feared that out of the uncertainty 
there will emerge the cry for dictated 
values. 

5. Another source of displacement 
and disturbance in our value system 
is due to the entirely new forms of 
authority and sanctions which have 
emerged, and to the new methods of 
justifying existing authority and sanc- 
tions. When society was more homo- 
geneous the religious and political au- 
thorities coincided at many points, or 
else there was a violent conflict to de- 
fine the spheres of the religious and 
political authorities. But now we are 
faced with a variety of religious de- 
nominations and the disagreement be- 
tween various political philosophies 
which, as all of them act at the same 
time, only succeed in neutralizing each 
other's influence upon the minds of the 
people. 

Added to this we have the different 
methods of justifying authority. At one 
time there were only two ways of jus- 
tifying the authority of social regula- 
tions; either they were a part of tradi- 
tion (‘as our forefathers have done it’) 
or they expressed the w’ill of God. 
Against this, the new method of value 
justification grew up, which acknowl- 
edged as its one source of acceptance 
that which could be deduced from eter- 
nal rational law, supposedly common 
to the human race. When this belief 
in enlightenment by the Universal Ra- 
tio as lawgiving power disintegrated, 
the door was thrown open to value jus- 
tification of the most various kinds. 7'lic 
Utilitarian justification of values by 
their usefulness or the belief in the un- 
controllable inspiration of the Leader 
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became as plausible as the belief in the 
law of the strongest "Whether the lat 
ter finds expression in the theory of an 
eternal struggle between races classes 
or elites is not of primary importance 
In all these cases there is no end to the 
process of mutual extinction, as the 
justification is such as to admit endless 
arbitrary claims why should not my 
leader have the vision my race or class 
the vocation to rule the world? 

Another difficulty of the same order 
IS that of focussing responsibility on 
some visible social agent Where there 
IS no acknowledged value system au 
thority IS dispersed methods of jusiifi 
cation become arbitrary and nobody 
IS responsible The focussing of author 
ity and the allotment of different grades 
of responsibility to different function 
aries are pre conditions of the function 
mg of social life But this focussing be 
comes more difficult as different classes, 
with their varying historical origins 
and mental make up, adhere to differ 
ent standards and as no attempt is made 
to reconcile their differences 
6 An even worse predicament of our 
age IS caused by the fact that whereas 
the most important values governing a 
society based upon the rule of custom 
were blindly accepted the creation of 
the specifically new values and their 
acceptance are to a large extent based 
upon conscious and rational value ap 
preciation Whether one should love 
one s neighbour and hate one s enemy 
IS based as we have seen upon the be 
lief that this is either a demand of 
God or a part of our ancient traditions 
but whether the democratic orgamm 
tion IS preferable to the dictatorial 
one. or whether our educational sys 
tern should pay more attention to the 
Study of classics or to further specializa 
tion these are decisions which have to 
be argued Even if we agree that finally 


the preference might rest upon some 
irrational decision, persuasion lias to go 
through the stage of conscious dclibera 
tion, and new iccliniqucs of conscious 
value appreciation arc continually m 
the making 

Although this process leading to 
greater consciousness and deliberation 
IS m itself a great advance, yet when it 
IS brought into the existing social con 
text It completely upsets the balance 
between conscious and unconscious 
forces operating in our society The 
change to conscious value appreciation 
and acceptance is a Copernicus like 
change on the social plane and in man s 
history, and it can only lead to un 
provcmcnis if it is really assimilated by 
society at large To bear the burden of 
a greater amount of consciousness is 
only possible it many other things 
(among ihcm education) arc changed 
at the same time TJie origins of ihw 
upsetting novelty are to be found m 
those days when man for the first time 
realized that through the conscious di 
rection of law he could somehow m 
flucnce a changing society He thereby 
realized that it was possible to link up 
value creation and value guidance with 
conscious deliberation, to foresee and 
to some extent influence social effects 
What is happening now is that what 
IS already a matter of course m the 
legal sphere is being transferred to 
other spheres In the spheres of educa 
tion pastoral work and social work, 
values of a moral rather than a legal 
nature are being linked up with ra 
tional deliberation and appreciation 
Thus value creation, value dissemina 
tion, value acceptance and assimilation 
become more and more the concern of 
tlie conscious ego 

7 This change is formidable, as in 
order to create a law abiding citizen 
whose obedience is not solely based 
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upon blind acceptance and habit, we 
ought to re-educate the whole man. 
People who are conditioned to accept 
values blindly either through obedi- 
ence, imitation or emotional sugges- 
tion will hardly be able to cope with 
those values that appeal to reason and 
whose underlying principles can and 
must be argued. We have hardly re- 
alized yet, to its full extent, what a 
tremendous reform of education would 
be necessary to make a democratic so- 
ciety, based upon conscious value ap- 
preciation, function. There is one thing 
every reformer and educationist ought 
to bear in mind, and that is, that every 
new system of social controls requires 
the re-education of the self. In a so- 
ciety where the value controls were 
traffic lights directly appealing either 
to conditioned responses or to the emo- 
tions and the unconscious mind, one 
could bring about social action with- 
out strengthening the intellectual pow- 
ers of the ego. But in a society in 
which the main changes are to be 
brought about through collective de- 
liberation, and in which re-valuations 
should be based upon intellectual in- 
sight and consent, a completely new 
system of education would be neces- 
sary', one which would focus its main 
energies on the development of our in- 
tellectual powers and bring about a 
frame of mind which can bear the 
burden of scepticism and which docs 
not panic when many of the thought 
habits are doomed to vanish. 

8. Wc have seen some of the social 
causes making for crisis in our laissez- 
faire societies. We have seen how the 
transition from primary groups to great 
society, the transition from handicrafts 
to large-scale industrial tecimiques, the 
contacts between formerly separated 
'•aluc areas, caused disturbances in the 
process of valuation. Wc Itavc seen how 


the new forms of authority and sanc- 
tions, the new methods of justifying 
authority, the lack in the focussing of 
responsibility and the failure to edu- 
cate for conscious value appreciation, 
each by itself and all of them together 
contribute to the present crisis in valu- 
ations. We have finally seen how all 
the mechanisms which used to regulate 
automatically the process of valuation 
have gradually been weakened or elim- 
inated without being replaced by any- 
thing else. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that our society lacks that healthy back- 
ground of commonly accepted values 
and everything that lends spiritual con- 
sistency to a social system. If there is any 
truth in the Aristotelian statement that 
political stability depends on the adap- 
tation of education to the form of gov- 
ernment, if at least we agree with those 
who realize that a society can only func- 
tion when there is a certain harmony of 
prevailing valuations, institutions and 
education, — then our laissez-faire sys- 
tem is bound sooner or later to disin- 
tegrate. 

In a society where disintegration has 
proceeded too far, the paradoxical sit- 
uation arises that education, social 
work and propaganda, notwithstanding 
highly improved techniques, become 
less and less efficient because all the 
values that could guide them tend to 
evaporate. What is the use of devel- 
oping exceedingly skilful methods of 
propaganda and suggestion, new tech- 
niques of learning and liabii-making, 
of conditioning, de-conditioning and re- 
conditioning, if WQ do not know what 
they are for? IVhat is the good of devel- 
oping child guidance, psychiatric social 
work and psychotherapy if the one who 
is to guide is left without standards? 
Sooner or later cvciyone becomes neu- 
roitc. as it gradually becomes impossible 
to make a reasonable clmicc in the chaos 
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of competing and unreconciled valua 
tions Only those who have seen the re 
suit of complete non interference with 
valuations and deliberate avoidance of 
any discussion of common aims in our 
neutralized democracies such as Re 
publican Germany will understand 
that this absolute neglect leads to drift 
ing and prepares the ground for sub 
mission and dictatorship Nobody can 
expect a human being to live in com 
plete uncertainty and with unlimited 
choice Neither the human body nor 
the human mind can bear endless va 
nety There must be a sphere where 
basic conformity and continuity pre 
vail 

Of course if we complain that our 
liberal and demoCTatic system is left 
without a focus we certainly do not 
want a regimented culture and an au 
thontarian education in the spirit of 
the totalitarian systems But there must 
be something a third way between 
totalitarian regimentation on the one 
hand and the complete disintegration 
of the value system at the stage of lais 
sez faire on the other The third way is 
what I call the democratic pattern of 
planning or planning for freedom It 
consists essentially m the reverse of a 
dictatorial imposition of external con 
trols Its method is either to find new 
ways to free the genuine and spontane 


ous social controls from the disinte 
grating effects of mass society, or else 
to invent new techniques which per 
form the function of democratic self 
regulation on a higher plane of aware 
ness and purposeful organization 

By now it must have become obvious 
why I dwelt so long on the analysis of 
the mam changes that have effected the 
working of the various factors in the 
process of valuations One will also un 
derstand why I tried to enumerate some 
of the remedies the techniques of re 
adjustment in the process of valuations 
as for instance, translation of values 
creation of new values complete re 
form value assimilation value stand 
ardization value reconciliation focus 
smg of authority and responsibility 
training m conscious value apprecia 
lion etc As the democratic planning 
of the value system will not consist m 
the inculcation of values the careful 
study of the factors which make the 
spontaneous value process work in all 
its aspects m everyday life becomes an 
urgent task 

If v\e agree that real planning is 
democratic planning then it follows 
that the problem is not whether wc 
should plan or no but to find the real 
difference between dictatorial and dem 
ocratic planning 
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It is a little surprising, then, that one 
of the most conspicuous (and mischie- 
vous) cultural hang-overs still plagues 
social science, just as it haunts natural 
science and philosophy. I refer to the 
antique dualism between fact and value. 
To be sure, the insulation is now be- 
ing worn a little thin as "Atom * and 
"Hydrogen” begin to exert their pres- 
sure, and as presidents of learned so- 
cieties and public figures deplore daily 
the unequal race between technology 
and morals; but, despite the spate of 
testimonials, even of confessions, the 
institutionalized separation of descrip- 
tive inquiry from normative inquiry 
continues to be respectable, academic, 
and stultifying. 

One basic assumption, therefore, 
needs to be made clear at the start, and 
that is that the alleged fact-value dual- 
ism has already been pierced by con- 
temporary events. These first five years 
of the Atom-Hydrogen Age have al- 
ready made anachronistic the tradi- 
tional compartmentalizing of human 
experience into what we do and what 
we ought to do. Not that something 
essentially novel has been introduced 
by the drama of released nuclear en- 
ergy: the problem of the differential 
lag between knowledge and action has 
been a burning one since at least the 
days of the Hebrew prophets. But now 
it has been given an incandescence 
which can escape neither journalist 
nor philosopher, scientist nor layman. 

Another assumption can be added, 
one which will direct the course of the 
entire argument: that in this question 
of a scientific approach to value the 
whole burden of proof has been mis- 
placed. The characteristic assumption, 
in much of both science and philos- 
ophy, has been that human evaluations 
are automatically outside the ambit of 
scientific method, and that the burden 


of proof rested on those who saw ethics 
as a candidate for scientific considera- 
tion. 1 suggest that this burden can and 
must be shifted. This suggestion in- 
volves the opening reference to cul- 
tural lag, for the contention here is 
that the reason for separating values 
from intelligent inquiry has been social 
and institutional, not theoretical. That 
is to say, there is nothing intrinsic in 
the nature of value which puts it for- 
ever beyond the pale. Indeed, the very 
question as to the commerce between 
ethics and science should never have 
been raised, not, at least, in that fa- 
miliar and threatening form which has 
proved such a bogey to conscientious 
men. 

These statements are being made 
abruptly and will have to be justified 
presently. Before that, it would appear 
that any philosophic analysis of a prob- 
lem like this should start not only with 
assumptions but with definitions. After 
all, what is meant by “value,” and 
what by "scientific method”? 

It may seem plausible to start with 
definitions, but it is only a fake plausi- 
bility. For one thing, the definer has an 
unholy advantage in giving arbitrary 
meaning to his subject-matter at the 
outset. Particularly in a discussion such 
as this, where terms are controversial 
and supposedly "subjective,” the danger 
of "the fallacy of initial predication” 
is enormous. The very definition of 
value or of scientific method can de- 
cide automatically the issue between 
them (one way or the other) without 
necessity for subsequent argument. An- 
other evidence of misleading plausi- 
bility is found in the realization that 
definitions illustrate but do not insti- 
tute a point of view. They are ordi- 
narily after-the-fact rationalizations of 
a pattern of thinking. For e.xample. 



„,n when values are defined as in 
definable or as primitive and unana 
Ivzable this too is indicative ol a 
whole school ot logic itself completely 
sophisticated and unpnmitive Yet 
these qualifications being noted it still 
seems necessary to indicate first what 
one has in mind by the term value 
Values are being looked upon here 
as second order phenomena not as im 
mediate That is values are the out 
comes ol human choices of choices 
among competing human interests 
(The word interest is a very wide 
one standing for all the dynamic hu 
man urges whatever they be called — 
impulse drive instinct appetite and 
so on Nor does interest discriminate 
between native or conditioned factors) 

If there is anything immediate it 
would be the interests themselves— but 
immediate does not signify being im 
pervious to historical and genetic analy 
SIS at least All values thus are in 
terests but not all interests are values 
Some judgment —not necessarily ra 
tional or even conscious— needs to be 
made before any interest in competi 
tion with another interest emerges as 
a value a process of evaluation is re 
quired As a most elementary illustra 
tion the taste for say x becomes a 
value after it has been chosen over taste 
y The taste x by itself is a candidate 
lor the class of values it is not auto 
matically a member of the class In 
eilncs the choices known as values are 
characteristically long time preferences 
involving those human interests re 
garded as unusually precious and mti 
mate >et capable in general of public 
evpression and appreciation But this 
does not seem to be an essential part 
of tiie definition of value Nor does the 
question whether the choices are good 
or bad This is a third-order phe 
nomenon of spectacular significance 
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but It does not introduce an essentially 
new element into the process of interest 
plus choice It steps up that process into 
one of choice between values but it does 
not break the circuit 
No one needs to be told that this kind 
of definition if not arbitrary is m any 
event a loaded one and aimed in a cer 
lam direction What it is designed to 
point up IS the contrast between an ap 
proach which regards values as unique 
unmodifiable bias facts immune to 
ordinary intelligent investigation and 
one which sees them as amenable to 
outside factors such as those handled 
by psychology anthropology and cul 
tunl history In more technical Ian 
guage the first attitude believes the dis 
cussion of values in terms of outside 
factors to be an illustration of the nat 
uralisiic fallacy which is the illicit at 
tempt to make values derivative and 
reducible lo some other dimension 
The second attitude is inclined to viev; 
the alleged fallacy as a kind of myth 
traceable in part to man s ceremo 
nial reverence for certain words (hhe 
ought moral duty et al) and 
to the institutionalized and invidious 
split between philosophy and science 
The definition of value in the preced 
mg paragraph is of course a frank ex 
pression of the second attitude and 
such expression seems to be a prune 
function of definition Before this defi 
nition can be employed what about 
the term scientific method? 

To introduce this phrase must prove 
embarrassing since vve all know what 
scientific method isl Almost anything 
that can be said will be accepted— 
and rejected Certainly in the broadest 
sense scientific inquiry is not cut off 
from the common sense activities of 
man in the solving of problems The 
familiar five step analysis by De'vey 
of an act of reflective thinking makes 
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clear the easy transition from lay intel- 
ligence to scientific. In making that 
transition, however, different items can 
be emphasized, the emphasis itself dis- 
closing pretty cleariy an implicit phi- 
losophy of science. For example, the 
problem situation itself can be under- 
scored and a considerable share of at- 
tention devoted to increasing the sen- 
sitivity to unsuspected deformations 
and challenges in man’s environment. 
Again, inadequacies in the formulation 
of problems may be seen as focal, the 
result being an increased interest in 
sharpening the tools of diagnosis. Or, 
predictability can be made the core of 
method around which the entire sci- 
entific enterprise can be built- Here 
the stress can be on any one of the 
three factors of exact science as out- 
lined, for example, by Margeneau: pos- 
tulation of general principles, deduc- 
tion of theorems, empirical verifica- 
tion. In other words, the ‘'if-then” char- 
acter of science can be made crucial. 
This, in turn, may mean concentration 
on technical experimental operations 
or it may mean the celebration of the 
attitude and behavior of the scientific 
man. 

This is not a contention that there 
is anything necessarily divisive in these 
different interpretations. They comple- 
ment one another and are all aspects 
of the general procedure by which man 
increases his grasp of any given set of 
phenomena. To emphasize any single 
aspect as the definition of science is 
important chiefly as an illustration of a 
point of view and a philosophy. This 
would be the case even if the broadest 
features of science were singled out, 
features like attitude of mind, on the 
one hand, or technological operations 
on the other. Elevation of the one can- 
not depress the other. 

These two large interpretations of 


scientific method need to be carried a 
little further. The first interpretation 
— science as a temper of approach, a 
general way of handling problems — is, 
of course, e.vcremely congenfai to a phi- 
losophy that seeks to extend the orbit 
of science and to free ft from the domi- 
nance of any solitary technique. Here 
scientific method is more than the rou- 
tine of a laboratory, however essential 
that routine may be. Nothing less than 
a whole complex of human behavior 
and adjustment is what is indicated. 
This complex would include many ele- 
ments. Perhaps the most significant 
would be the hypothetical spirit. The 
feeling for tentativeness and caution 
and the respect for probable error may 
indeed be the unique contribution sci- 
entific method can offer to human cul- 
ture; it certainly is the only prophylac- 
tic against the authoritarian mystique so 
symptomatic of modern nerve failure. 
Scientists as men can, of course, resist 
the prophylaxis: we know of dogmatic 
and totalitarian “scientists.” But they 
achieve that status only by sacrificing 
what, in their calling, is precious and 
irreplaceable. 

Another obvious ingredient of the 
scientific spirit is experimentalism, the 
willingness to expose ideas to proce- 
dures and operations. When these are 
absent, ideas become meaningless and 
hypotheses barren. But operationalism 
is not simply a kind of gadgetry appli- 
cable only to physical or laboratory 
routine; it connotes a general attitude 
or methodological standard, to the ef- 
fect that hypotheses of any nature in 
any field*— even that of value — must 
carry with them the means for their 
clarification as well as for their justi- 
fication or rejection. The experimental 
temper is a prime corrective of an im- 
agination that othens’ise might decline 
to what could be regarded as “merely 
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rection may be made a little more ex- 
plicit. 

The last question refers back to an 
opening contention that the whole 
problem of the relation of science to 
values involves a cultural dualism 
which has become almost a hallmark 
of Western civilization (not that it is 
absent from other civilizations). To ac- 
count for the character of Greek meta- 
physics or of early Christian theology 
and for their dominating roles in the 
ideological drama of the Western world 
is hardly on the present agenda. But 
what must be noted is that perhaps the 
prime concept contributed by ancient 
thought to modern is the schizoid no- 
tion of a metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical split between appearance and 
reality. There has been an almost linear 
development of the idea of an absolute 
and precious realm of essences, on the 
one hand, immaculate and unchange- 
able; and, on the other, of an aberrant 
dimension of private sensation, subjec- 
tive, relative, and untrustworthy. Phi- 
losophy deals honorifically with one, 
science vulgarly with the other. Ideals 
are in the first, human failings in the 
second. Social institutions themselves 
are judged sacred or secular as they fit 
themselves into these amazingly neat 
and contrived categories, categories 
which have hypnotized even great sci- 
entists such as Galileo and Newton as 
much as they have the layman worry- 
ing about his body and his soul, this 
world and that, his hopes and his prac- 
tices. 

The compensatory character of this 
kind of dualism is so apt that it is 
startling. Genuine reality, the real Mc- 
Coy, is the place where man's wishes 
*irc fulfilled, where frustrations arc 
resolved, the happy hunting-ground. 
The world of mere appearance remains 
then as testimony to his failures; here. 
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the animal did not always fall in the 
hunt, the thunder could not be con- 
trolled, the rains came and so did 
drought, and famine and disease and 
death. Here, the fumbling hand of ex- 
perience unfortunately had to be re- 
lied upon. There, myth, magic, and 
metaphysics (if Dewey’s analysis is cor- 
rect) allowed man to escape a suffocat- 
ing feeling of helplessness. The very 
word “reality" becomes a symbol not 
for existence but for value, and should 
really be followed by “loud cheers.” 
This is an admittedly brusque state- 
ment of what has been recited at length 
many times. But it cannot be recited 
too often. The contemporary resurrec- 
tion of absolutes in almost every field 
should demonstrate that. 

What we are saying is that the dual- 
ism between philosophy (values) and 
science (facts) has been bequeathed to 
us, just as has the dichotomy between 
reality and appearances. It is not some 
hereditary dislocation. After all, it must 
not be forgotten that at one time the 
ambit of science did not include the 
stars, or disease and insanity, or even 
the drifting of the clouds or the work- 
ing of a pump. These were precious 
and impervious. So, latterly, are hu- 
man values. Institutionalized resistance 
to the Scientific Revolution could con- 
tract but it could not easily disappear. 

But is the resistance only traditional? 
Is there not an intrinsic opaqueness to 
human decisions about taste, right and 
wrong, or even about the price market 
whicli must forever resist scientific han- 
dling? Consider, however, the sugges- 
tions already made about both values 
and scientific method. If values indeed 
derive from human choices and if sci- 
entific method relates to certain atti- 
tudes of approach plus a general com- 
mitment to instrumentalism of an “if- 
then” character, the gap between the 
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t«o does not appear unbndgeable hare a parabz.ng “7, 


Surel), objecme, critical, ana opera 
iional reports can be made about hu 
man decisions, and those reports, in 
turn, can themselses enter into the fab 
ric of future decisions The act of choos 
ing can become a matter for insesliga 
non So can the degree of appro\ al or 
dlsappro^al choices prosoke, as veil 
as the sariet) of choices and the possi 
bilit) of discos enng common elements 
between them These empirical phe 
nomena are not simply matters of casual 
introspection they furnish the ground 
for much of social psychology, anthro 
pology, and history Nor is there any 
thing svhich aiitoniat«c(if/)i prohibits 
human choices from accommodating 
themselses to tentatiseness and provi 
sionahsm or esen to the use of prob 
able error The compulsion vhidi has 
deflected salues from the realm of hy 
pothesis to that of the absolute and un 
conditioned (and so to an area outside 
the proMnce of intelligent inquiry) is 
but mere symptom of a compensatory 
hankering for prescieniific certainties 
And It vould seem to be conditioned 
rather than natue Values do not oscil 
late between the extremes of absolutism 
and of bare emotional improvisation 
because of some inner organic magnet 
ism but (at least so it is being aigued 
here) because of a cultural dualism 
which IS melf amenable to historical 
and scientific analysis 
All this it may be said, misses the 
real question at issue For these al 
legedly ‘scientific manipulations are 
only descnptne They never reach the 
nerse of the problem Reports and 
analyses of choices are irrelesant to 
normatue decisions They cannot tell 
us how to choose between our choices 
What are good and bad choices’ What 
o«g/it we choose? 

These august terms are expected to 
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discussion Yet these are words only 
and should be capable of a linguistic 
analysis which might remove some 
of their inhibiting influence George 
Lundberg is but one of many who have 
made fruitful suggestions along this 
line He feels, for example, that the 
word “ought* is a predictive term and 
reducible to the familiar “if then” form 
of any hypothetical statement 
ought to av Old another war ’ is an el 
hptical phrasing of the proposition (or, 
rather, the propositional function) n 
we want to avoid all the undesirable 
consequences involved in another vsar 
(and u>€ do), then ” No element 
here, continues Professor Lundberg, m 
eluding the usually suppressed ‘ and we 
do,' IS exempt from the routine hy 
pothesis verification techniques of sci 
enufic method 

1 believe an appeal like this is sound 
and 1 am convinced that semantic and 
symbolic analysis is vital as a necessary 
and preparatory step in relating values 
to science But, as was suggested earlier 
in this paper, such analysis, even d 
necessary, is hardly sufficient either to 
convince the antinaturahst or to over 
come a culture barrier as high as that 
now separating fact from value What 
more is needed to insure sufficiency 
not to be found in an essay, or a book, 
or in the work of any single philoso 
pher or scientist, even one as donu 
nating as John Dewey It is to be found 
(it It ever is to be found) in the co 
operative actisities of research workers 
and creative thinkers m all the areas 
where the very data for mvestigauon 
are human choices ^Vhat is needed is 
the cross fertilization already begin 
ning to be employed in the most senii 
nal branches of social science The ex 
panding new sciences of man are even 
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now calling for the wholesale recon- 
struction of basic concepts: among 
those concepts are those of "fact” and 
"value.” 

Such a direction, how’ever, is not 
being indicated simply as an easy way 
of avoiding some of the responsibilities 
imposed by the present symposium. 
Even though it is sincerely believed 
that no exercise in logic or in polemics 
can replace the dogged, long-time en- 
ergies required to bring values and sci- 
entific method together, some sugges- 
tions about value (bald and thin as 
they must be at this time) should be 
forthcoming; othenvise the point of 
tlie present controversy has not been 
faced. That point, to repeat it, is 
^vhether there is a way of choosing 
among values, whether there is some 
electric "good" which we "ought” to 
acknowledge. The following items are 
almost impertinently brief (and they 
have appeared before), but perhaps 
they may stimulate reaction. 

The locus for any evaluation of hu- 
man choices has been clearly indicated 
in the foregoing pages: it is the process 
of free inquiry itself, the continuum 
of scientific decision. Such an emphasis 
assumes, of course, tlie functioning of 
other continuities, e.g., the biological 
and tire social. That is, concentration 
on the places of intelligence is a re- 
finement of, not a substitute for, the 
teclmiques of surs'ival. This recogni- 
tion would constitute one of a cluster 
of assumptions or postulates, a cluster 
all the parts of which are intimately 
related. (The laying down of assump- 
tions may be the quickest way of pre- 
senting a position.) Basic in such a set 
would be the possibly primitive notion 
that the resolution of conflict, the 
solving of problems, is "good.” Per- 
haps equally primitive would be the 
assumption that a social group or in- 
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dividual organism be judged by its 
ability to grow as well as to survive. 
Less foundational would be the prop- 
osition that growth is determined by 
the degree to which men understand 
their surroundings — surroundings (or 
environment) being interpreted in the 
broadest possible sense as a culture 
matrix involving biological and psy- 
chic facts as well as social and physical. 
Understanding or knowledge (to con- 
tinue) is a matter of doing, of control 
and change, not simply of contempla- 
tion. Conversely, among man’s potent 
tools are his conceptual tools. To this 
can be added: the scientific enterprise 
is the symbol of this line of techno- 
logical growth. (Terms like “technol- 
ogy” and "continuum" are used, de- 
spite some possible misinterpretation, 
because the first calls attention to the 
significance of tools and technics — con- 
ceptual as well as motor — in man's ex- 
panding comprehension and control of 
his surroundings; while the second notes 
the steady cultural development, even 
"progress,” to be found in the history 
of human tools and therefore — of hu- 
man control. There is a cumulative 
and Promethean power here which can 
neither be ignored nor put outside the 
dimension of human choice and its 
determiners.) 

Here, then, is a naked list. It may 
suggest a clue to an "intrinsic” stand- 
ard of value — “intrinsic” signifying 
that the standard is part of a culture 
and not imposed from without. It may 
also suggest that scientific method is 
not "merely” a means to some extra- 
mural end, but that it contains within 
itself a dynamic and self-correcting 
purpose for which no ethical apologies 
need be made. 

There is nothing fadle in any at- 
tempted reconciliation of >'alues and 
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science This is so obvious that it really 
needs no saying but, for the record, it 
should be said so as to indicate that a 
possible charge of glibness has not been 
oserlooked Generations if not cen 
tunes, of exploration in the new sci 
ences of man may be required for a 
dualism so deeply rooted in Western 
Culture to yield It may never yield 
and the race betiseen our present ver 
sions of technology and morals may 
end in any one of the several cataslro 
phic finishes we are asked to foresee 
almost every day Not the facility but 
the necessity for engineering a change 
IS what must be made clear For what 
are the alternatues? What are the sub 
stitutes for scientific inquiry in the 
handling of human values? These 
questions must point up whatever may 
be important in these pages 
And they are not simply rhetorical 
questions The answers can be found 
almost anywhere in brute power or in 
mystical illumination, in retreat to 
The Church (whichever one) or m 
esoteric obscurantism, in Moscow or 
Rome, in Nirvana or on the Left Bank 


— the choices are generous ones Are 
men driven to these — to absolutes, an 
archy or escape— because something 
called science has been tried and has 
failed? If there is any grosser libel than 
this It would be hard to find Knowl 
edge about man is barely beginning to 
be won, new disciplines are less than 
a generation old, methods of proced 
ure are only now being devised To 
propose that ‘ Science ’ has had its 
chance — and look at the resultl is, 
when honest, intellectual surrender of 
the most indefensible kind The con 
irary is the case the very methods of 
intelligent inquiry have been excluded 
from prosperous contact with whole 
segments of human experience, those 
of human decision, excluded not be 
cause of demonstrated failure but be 
cause of institutional blocks Behind 
those blocks flourish now svhat have 
always flourished there — despair and 
absolutism It is logically risky to em 
ploy strong disjunctions, but that 
values belong to science or to non 
science seems evident The crucial 
choice would seem to he here 
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carried. It was not that the distinction 
between the words “thoughts" and 
“ideas” meant much to me in itself. 
Let us rephrase the statement. Let us 
say we are dealing with the whole 
realm of what, for lack of a better 
term, we shall call ideas — the whole in- 
tellectual realm. One phase of it is the 
rational: and here men are in posses- 
sion of the ideas, using them to clarify 
their world and subject it to order. 
The other phase is the irrational: and 
here the ideas — ^big sweeping ideas like 
racism, individualism, Nazism, com- 
munism, democracy — are in possession 
of men. They possess us as evil spirits 
were once said to have entered into 
witches and possessed them and made 
them do their bidding. Under the spell 
of these ideas a madness seems to sweep 
over a people, like an engulfing sea that 
sweeps away the dikes that rationality 
has painfully and prayerfully built 
against it over the centuries. 

It is the recognition and exploitation 
of this possessive power of ideas that 
makes the genius of our age. The great 
mtcllectual revolution of the seven- 
teenth century tvas the discovery of sci- 
entific method and its possibilities. 
That of the eighteenth centur)' was the 
charting of the map of reason and the 
subjecting of social institutions to Uie 
test of rationality. That of the nine- 
teenth centur)' was the discovery of the 
World as process rather than as struc- 
ture, with asccrminable laws of de- 
velopment both in the biological realm 
(Danvintsm) and in the historical and 
social realm (Marxism). The intellect- 
ual revolution of the iwcniielh century 
is likely to prove the diariing of the 
terra incognita of the irrational and 
the extraction of its implications for 
cveiy area of human thought. 

If ever the story of this exploration 
of the irraiion.*)! is written, it will be 


one of the exciting adventures in the 
history of ideas. Such forerunners as 
Stendhal, Dostoyevsky, and Nietzsche, 
who searched out the hidden fastnesses 
of the mind as only men of a tortured 
imagination can do, belong in the 
story. Freud is its dominating figure: 
as our century grows older the serious 
discussion of his work will be separated 
from the faddist wranglings over ft, 
and we shall see more dearly his mas- 
sive influence in exploring the “psy- 
chology of the depths” and setting our 
intellectual task lor decades to come. 
The unfortunate things are that Freud 
is still regarded primarily as a creative 
figure in individual psychology, and 
that to the social sciences he is a pariah. 
Politics as an art has begun to build 
upon some of his insights, but politics 
as a science scorns to. We shall have 
to place Bergson in the story as well: 
his elan vital is a Gallic version of 
Nietzsche’s der dunkle Drang — a life 
force that sweeps away logical con- 
structions and is the matrix for revolu- 
tionary impulse. Sorel xrill be part of 
it, with his theory of the social myth 
and his emphasis of the desire of men 
to be part of the winning movements 
of histor)’. Pareto will be part of it — 
the Pareto who ^vanders learnedly over 
the centuries, showing by brilliant il- 
lustration how men have built intel- 
lectual systems to rationalize their 
basic drives toward conformity or 
diange. And Hitler will be part of it: 
for Hitler, U’hatever his ignorance of 
the academic lore of psydiology, has 
sliown that he has tlie intuitions of a 
genius in propaganda — and by intui- 
tions I mean here simply ilic capacity 
to translate rcmcmberctl experience 
into new and clTcctivc action. 

Tin’s is not the place for an extended 
discussion citltcr of the new age of 
propaganda or of the discover)' of the 
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various uses and transformations. And 
this takes us out of the realm of the 
rational and of validity into the realm 
of the irrational and of belief. 

For whatever may have been the per- 
sonal intent or the biographical dilem- 
mas of a thinker (an Adam Smith, 
an Emerson, a Nietzsche, a Lenin, a 
Spengler), we do not see his idea as a 
whole until we see the things that time 
and men have done to it. Ideas have 
not only origins and internal con- 
sistency; they have also direction and 
consequence. That Adam Smith would 
be used to impede economic progress by 
breaking the government restraints on 
the concentration of economic power, 
that Emerson would end up in the 
homilies of Elbert Hubbard and in 
editorials against labor legislation, that 
Nietzsche would be used to exalt a 
nationalism he despised, that Lenin 
would become an excuse for an equally 
mechanical extreme leftism and ex- 
treme opportunism, that Spengler 
would serve to bolster the crudest sort 
of racism — these may seem only de- 
liciously ironic commentaries on the 
human comedy, or atoms in the sense- 
less whirl of history. Neither explana- 
tion seems valid to me. Nor would 1 
agree that these are merely instances 
of the distortion of ideas, and there- 
fore irrelevant. For in the history' of 
ideas even their distortions are part of 
their meaning — the unfolding of a 
line of direction inherent in the ideas 
themselves. 

The Copcrnican revolution in intel- 
lectual history will not have home 
fruit until we adopt a completely nat- 
uralistic approach to them. The mean- 
ing of an idea must be seen as the 
focus of four principal converging 
strains: the man and liis biography; the 
intellectual tradition; the social con- 
text, or the age and its biograpliy: the 
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historical consequences of the idea, or 
the successive audiences that receive it. 
When we have grasped this we shall 
have grasped also the force of the ir- 
rational in the history of ideas, the role 
of propaganda as well as of individual 
creativeness, the role of insecurity and 
fear as well as of class and national 
interest, the role of instinctual drives 
as well as of logical formulations. We 
shall, in short, be viewing the idea not 
wishfully but with our eye on what 
happens to it. 

But does this mean a surrender on 
our part to the force of the irrational? 
By no means. There is an enormous 
difference between the recognition of 
the role of the irrational and the glori- 
fication of it. It is our failure to make 
this distinction that has largely pre- 
vented us from making use of the new 
insights into the irrational. Liberals 
and democrats alike have striven hard 
to keep their skirts clean of any con- 
tamination from the irrational — lest by 
recognizing it they strengthen it and 
thus play into the fascists’ hands. The 
result is iliat the term "ideologies,” in 
the sense of systems of belief that sen'e 
to energize a culture and make it co- 
hesive and give it a fighting strength, 
has come to have a meaning restricted 
to the fascist and communist countries. 

If wc had more clearly recognized 
the distinction I speak of, we might 
have made greater strides than we have 
made thus far to the problem of recon- 
ciling Freud and Marx. The work of 
Freud himself is from this point of 
view revealing. Unlike Nietzsche, Sorel, 
and D. H. Lawrence, who not only 
recognize the force of the irrational 
but glory in it, and who seek to get at 
it through intuition and rhapsody — 
i.c., by the use of the irrational — Freud 
approaches it by rigidly scientific and 



niioml procedures of stud) Another 
example is Thomas Mann, whose 
no\eh, such as The Magic Mountain 
and the Joseph senes are profound ex 
jdorauons of depth psychology, yet or 
ganuc these perceptions of the dae 
monic in the human psyche into a 
framework of \alues that looks to the 
life of reason We ha\e here the fore 
shadowing of the task of political sci 
cncc in our tim'* — in fact, of the prm 
cipal task of our age that of finding a 
resolution between the necessary role 
of the irrational and the demands of 
social rationality 

It IS in some such terms that we shall 
base to approach the problem and fact 
of race 1 he fascists ha\e used it so fan 
tastically and unscrupulously that the 
rest of us feel as if wc ought not to 
tome even wutun Inilmg distance of 
the concept ^ct this is to adopt almost 
as umcinblc n position as that of some 
of the scholars who base been so fright 
cned at the Nfarxisi implications of 
lilt cliss<onccpi that they refuse to 
admit the existence of classes Rtcnl 
itrains mul racn! differences do exist 
for us to deny it „ to phy mto the 
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The shape that ideas take is relative 
to the culture and era in which they 
develop and are used, yet there are 
internal standards of validity m ideas 
themselves The sum of those internil 
standards is what, for lack of a better 
term we call saence ' although the 
philosophers may prefer to call tt 
truth The notions we have about 
science and the methods we use for it 
will also vary, but the existence of sa 
eniific standards cannot be brushed 
aside either by skepticism or by state 
fiat And a culture that sets itself 
against science by expelling its physi 
cists and biologists and chemists, its 
doctors and its engineers, is not a cul 
ture that will survive Not only will ds 
armaments be defective, and its syn 
theiic products ultimately unusable 
more important that regard for fact 
and us validity upon which survival 
depends will inevitably wither away 


Is there then no real difference be 
tvveen the totalitarianisms and the 
democracies in their attitude toward 
the use of ideas? Thus far the differ- 
ence has not been clear But it can be 
made clear and it docs exist 

It docs not he, as many would ha'e 
us believe, m the assumption that a 
totalitarian state uses ideas for its pur 
poses whereas a democracy does not 
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are vtcapont They were used in the 
miking of the Russian Revolution and 
they fiave been used in the consohda 
tion of iJie Soviet power They played 
their role m the Nazi revolution, and 
tliey have been conscripted for us en 
trcnclimcnt and extension Jf v\c arc to 
successful m retmiing democratic 
itmitutions and expanding their mem 
uig we must be clear about the mean 
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ing of democratic ideas, we must make 
those ideas persuasive, and we must 
above everything make them an in- 
tegral part of our daily lives. 

The important difference is the dif- 
ference between the instrumental ap- 
proach to ideas and the manipulative 
approach. The instrumental approach 
recognizes that ideas are used in behalf 
of a way of life and in the struggles for 
its achievement. But it is also human- 
ist. It understands that, if democracy 
is to mean anything, it must have re- 
spect for the common man and not use 
him cynically as a pawn in the political 
game. The manipulative approach sees 
the common people only as so much 
material to be used. It has no more 
respect for that material than it would 
have for counters in any game. If you 
view ideas in'strumentally, your pri- 
mary regard is for their validity and 
for the creative action they will evoke 
through that validity, and for the so- 
cial cohesion that will result. If you 
view them manipulatively, your only 
regard is for the use you can make of 
them. They become instruments not 
for creativeness but for contrivance. 

The discoveries we have made in the 
realm of the irrational are important 
m the struggle for democracy because 
they pose the task and condition its 
achievement. Democratic ideas will 
have validity not because of any moral 
perfection in themselves but because 
tliey fulfill men’s needs for security, for 
stature, for participation in a cul- 
tural experience. This means economic 
cltange, and of a drastic nature. It 
means a change in educational pro- 
cedures whicli will place the full force 
of our educational agencies — the sdiool, 
the press, the radio, the movies — be- 
hind the achievement of a socialized 
democraq-. It means llie enrollment of 
new skill-groups, csj>ccially ilmsc of 


economic, legal, engineering, and labor 
technicians, in the government of in- 
dustry. It means an affirmativeness in 
our pursuit of cultural goals which will 
convert our old democratic stereotypes 
into ideas winged with fire, to touch 
the imaginations of the young. 

The assumption of the fascist think- 
ers is that only the underlying masses 
are irrational, and that the ruling ^lite 
is a caste endowed with a divine ra- 
tionality. They are men like gods, 
equipped to understand and exploit 
the weaknesses of the common herd 
but themselves untouched by the same 
weaknesses. This has unfortunately 
been the assumption of our liberal 
Elites as well, insofar as they have rec- 
ognized the problem of the irrational. 
But the assumption of a democratic 
culture must be at once more modest 
and more realistic. Granted individual 
differences, we are all — dlite and mass 
—of the same basic human material. 
There can be no ruling caste that is 
not subject to the same irrationalisms 
as the people ruled. And there can be 
no noble and enduring democratic 
culture unless those who are leaders, 
while showing the way, do so with an 
understanding both of their own limi- 
tations and the creativeness of the 
mass. 

1 suspect that fascism will die in the 
end not only because of military ad- 
venturism and economic collapse, but 
also because it will have overreached 
itself in the realm of ideas. To pursue 
Machtpolitik as Hitler has been pur- 
suing it means to be cynic.al of iclea- 
s)'stcms and contemptuous of the minds 
you arc manipulating. This cynicism 
and contempt may seem for a time to 
go unpunished. But all tlie time they 
are destroying the only principle of 
cohcsivcncss a culture can have — belief 
on the pan of the common people in a 
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^\ay o[ life When that crumbles the 
culture crumbles War and economic 
collapse will simply remove the out 
ward props, and reveal the inner pnn 
ciple of disintegration 

Hermann Rauschning has spoken of 
the lack of principle on the part of the 
Nan dite as nihilism He is right But 
the ironic thing about his book is the 
note of hurt and disillusion in it, as if 
his original trust in the Nazi ideology 
had been betrayed What he does not 
see IS that the fear of the masses vvhtcli 
first led him to join the Nazi move 
ment is exactly the essence of the mhil 
ism that developed out the movement 


What IS cynical about Hitler, as about 
every adventurist leader, is not his lack 
of fixed principle It is his basic con 
tempt for people And that means ul 
timately his hatred of life 

Ideas are necessarily weapons But 
they will be effective as weapons only 
if the uses to which they are put are 
life affirming If the craftsmen m ideas 
have a belief in the possibilities of hu 
man society and a sense of the dignity 
of ordinary people, that will be the 
best safeguard of those ultimate stand 
ards of validity that we call science and 
truth 
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is a question not only of what is actual 
and possible but also of what is good, 
the factual question is not the only one 
at issue. Information about matters of 
fact thus determined is necessary but 
not sufficient to the adequate valida- 
tion of ideal claims. If this is what 
those have meant who tell us that an 
ideology cannot, from its very nature, 
claim "scientific” truth, but that it 
must none the less correspond to the 
conditions of actuality, then so far 
their pronouncement has been correct, 
though most unhappily stated. The 
manner of this correspondence, how- 
ever, is what has been most radically 
misconceived. A valid ideal is itself 
neither a report nor the expression of 
an attitude or wish, but an estimate, 
based on reports, of the good worth 
pursuing under actual conditions in 
■which a variety of wishes and attitudes 
in themselves incoherent and full of 
potential conflicts can attain a reason- 
able satisfaction. To call it irrational 
or mythical because it represents a 
good not now actual or capable of "ver- 
ification" as a report of an existing 
stale of affairs, is to apply an imperti- 
nent and wholly misleading criterion. 
In the context of social action, which 
is that of its relevant use, an ideal 
Would be irrational, because inade- 
quate to its essential intent, if it did 
not represent a good not now actual. 
For anyone who could suppose that 
the continuance of the existing state 
of affairs represented the best goal at- 
tainable for cooperative hum.an action 
would be almost incredibly unwise. To 
call such ideals "myths’* is misleading. 
"Myths" arc, in common usage, ideas 
that have been found to lack a kind of 
saJIdity uhicli those who seriously ac- 
cepted them siipi>o 5 Cd them to h.ivc, 
wltilc a valid social ideal need not lack 
anything whatever tliai is required for 


a reasonable acceptance of its claims. 
The suggestion, bound up with the 
use of the terms "myth,” and "stereo- 
type," that those who take social ideals 
seriously as standards for conduct are 
fooling themselves and are as deluded 
as those who thought to see Jupiter 
emerge from the heavens or Venus 
from the waves, is thoroughly unwar- 
ranted. The cynicism it engenders is 
less the fruit of uncommon penetration 
than of the uncritical use of an uncom. 
monly careless terminology. 

We can also reject as mistaken the 
view that the determination of what is 
good, as an ideal for cooperative social 
action, is a merely arbitrary affair. 
This view proceeds on the assumption 
that no other rational discipline is at- 
tainable than that which restricts its 
activity to the collection and reporting 
of facts and that this would, in the cir- 
cumstances, be inadequate to justify 
the choice of an ideal. It gains its 
plausibility in part from the quite 
arbitrary classification on which it is 
based, everything not scientifically ver- 
ifiable being relegated to the limbo 
of sentimental fantasy and the like. 
But it survives, also, through the ig- 
norance, wliich a triumphant scientific 
specialism has fostered, of that rational 
discipline in which the facts of the 
sciences arc organized for purposes of 
constructive and comprehensive wis- 
dom in the direction of policy. \Ve 
must try’, therefore, to make dear the 
nature of tliis discipline and tlic way 
that reason can work, and tlocs work, 
in the context of social action. 

Social Science and Social Ideals 

The proximate area of such activity, 
now, alas, a battleground for contend- 
ing sects rather than a well developed 
field of inquiry, is tliai in which social 
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scientists and their followers dispute 
about the social meaning and use of 
their findings Should investigators m 
the fields of politics economics and 
psychology maintain the impartial ob 
jectivity elsewhere associated with 
scholarly research or is it rather their 
business to direct their activity to the 
promotion of causes whose merits they 
more than other men are in a position 
accurately to assess? The academic 
tradition still reveres what Mr Lance 
lot Hogben calls the idol of purity 
m research but an increasing number 
of practical minded researchers Mr 
Ilogbcn among them preach the duty 
of carrying through the implications 
of scientific findings to controversial 
and tendencious applications And they 
practice what they preach Mr Robert 
Lynd m a provocatively entitled vol 
umc Anow/edge for Whatf has staled 
the case for the tendencious sect 
very ably and I shall make use of his 
analysis in what follows 
It might be supposed that since the 
issue basically is that of the propriety 
of the social scientist sponsoring the 
use of his findings as guides for social 
policy some careful attention would 
normally be given to the question of 
the bearing of these findings on issues 
of social action and the kind of con 
iribuuon a scientist can best make to 
ilicir adjudication It is just here how 
ever that the confusion has been great 
cst with ihc rcsult—not usual in such 
cases— that each side in the comro 
versy maintains with fervor a half 
triiih vsliicli It and its antagonists arc 
unable lo keep distinct from a whole 
error Fach therefore in defending Ins 
own morsel of insight against his op. 
IKincni s error commits an error of his 
ossn which that opponent is justified 
m exposing and tlic exposure of vshich 
he talcs as the sufficient justification 


for the complementary error he has 
mistakenly espoused This sort of thing 
can go on indefinitely and does 
The defenders of objective impar 
tiaUty in the social sciences stand 
initially on firm ground The first 
most basic and most indispensable 
contribution that the social sciences 
can make to the adjudication of social 
issues IS to supply reliable information 
on relevant matters of fact This will 
be information about what happens 
or would probably happen under de 
terminable conditions and nothing is 
more painfully clear than that many 
well mtentioned social policies have 
failed for lack of just such informa 
tion Under these conditions what mat 
ters IS that the information should be 
accurate and that its relevance to the 
probable success or failure of a pro 
posed course of action should be clearly 
made out The information may well 
be of a disappointingly unideal char 
acter It may be such as to warrant the 
rejection of ideals which appeal to the 
best in human nature and which we 
should all like to subscribe to if we 
could But if it IS information that ac 
curately portrays the situation within 
which our ideal activities must be car 
ried on it is the responsibility of rea 
sonable men to take account of it and 
refuse to be deceived by false hopes 
Now what the defenders of objec 
tiviiy rightly affirm is that in the 
gatliermg and reporting of such factual 
information the researcher s first duty 
IS to see things as they are or can be 
not as he would like them to be and 
that he must m the pursuit of truth 
rigidly repress his own desires and 
preferences and social enthusiasms If 
be feels called upon to justify con 
elusions antecedently determined by 
the interests of the class or race or re- 
ligious sect to which he belongs and 
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to accommodate his findings to such 
interests, he is selling his scientific birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. Nothing 
that the scientist can contribute as 
seer, or sectarian propagandist, or lay 
preacher, can compare in value with 
what he contributes as purveyor of 
reliable — though sometimes discourag- 
ing — information about the nature of 
the world. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance that, as a researcher, 
he respect the canons of "purity,” or of 
logical and factual accuracy which, 
here as elsewhere, are our best avail- 
able means for distinguishing what in 
fact occurs from mistaken, though 
frequently attractive, beliefs and opin- 
ions about it. "The facts” apart from 
an evaluation of their social signifi- 
cance may be of little use; but the so- 
cial significance of "facts" which are 
not facts at all is hardly an improve- 
ment on them. ^Vhat is of supreme 
value is an adequate interpretation of 
facts which are genuinely what they 
purport to be. But for that we must 
first of all have the facts, and a zeal 
for social significance which gets in the 
way of their accurate determination is 
no help at all either to science or to 
society. 

It might seem that this would go 
without saying — that no one worth 
ronsidering would seriously question 
it. And there arc indeed few, in this 
country at least, who would care to 
challenge it explicitly. There arc 
plenty, however, who arc prcp.arctl to 
deny its implications when they prove 
inconvenient. Nor is ilicir procedure 
''’anting in a kind of specious plausi- 
bility. For mere facts arc quite surely 
not sufficient to provide a just basis for 
the criticism of a social ideal, and the 
disciples of "the facts, and nothing but 
tfic facts" ha\c often supposes! that 
thc)- were sufficient. Hence, the reaf- 


firmation of "spiritual" values, against 
the ostensible denial of "meanings" 
that “transcend" the facts can easily be 
made the basis for a resurgent idealism 
that will not stop until it has made its 
own deeper desires the measure of 
what is "ultimately" or "really” the 
case. Such enthusiasts need not call 
themselves idealists — they may be ag- 
gressively materialistic in their philos- 
ophy and still proclaim a doctrine of 
"the unity of theory and practice" 
which means in practice that no theory 
is to be accepted as true which is not 
subservient to the doctrines and poli- 
cies they consider essential to the suc- 
cess of their cause. Or they may be 
radsts who find in the deeper prompt- 
ings of their “blood” a truth for which 
the abstractions of the sciences are but 
a feeble substitute. Against these forms 
of obscurantism, and others like them, 
it therefore remains pertinent to af- 
firm that where a claim to factual 
knowledge is in question tliere is 
nothing so "ultimate" or worthy of 
credence as the evidence which bears 
on the factual truth or accuracy of 
statements made, and that the proper 
standard for the estimation of this 
evidence is not practical but theoreti- 
cal. For this is a question of what is in 
fact ilie case, wliethcr we like it or not, 
and however much or little the knowl- 
ctlgc of it may contribute to tlie peace 
of the soul, the progress of the dass 
struggle, or the meaning of life. And 
this, as wc have seen, is not with- 
out bearing on the determination of 
social policy. For it is a primary ob- 
ligation of a gootl society to keep open 
the channel.* of free inquiry and rc- 
S{>onsih!c research, without which t!>c 
relevant facts cannot be found out and 
made available for the cnlighicnctl 
direction of action. So miicJi h.is been 
already cstabliihcd, and its pciiitjcncc 
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to the issue of “objectivity’ in the so 
cial sciences is obvious A science that 
refuses to be practical — in the sense 
that It refuses subservience, direct or 
indirect, to any other interest than the 
discoiery and publication of the truth, 
iMthin the area of its factual investiga 
tion— IS one of the most practical — le, 
useful and valuable — factors in a civi 
hzed society It should be valued and 
respected as such 

The question of the bearing of the 
findings of scientific research on social 
policy none the less remains The m 
terpretation must not be allowed to 
prejudice the facts, but the facts are 
of little use without the interpretation 
What the more judicious advocates of 
a tendencious social science mean to 
sa), I think, is that the scientist has 
not completed his work until he has 
shoivn is hat action the facts warrant 
and lent his actise support to such 
action If one is not simply observing 
the inner orderliness of nature, the 
essence of science is to analyze, to draw 
inferences, and then to implement 
action » Action to what end? Is the 
scientist also to tell us that? Mr Lynd 
thinks that he is It is the sort of task 
once left to ethics, sshich was supposed 
lo criticize ends, where the sciences gave 
mformaiion onlj concerning means 
Tins dtstinciion, Lynd believes, is no 
longer defensible ‘The old, aloof 
ethics Ins evaporated, and ethics is to 
da> but a component in the cravings 
of persons going about the daily round 
of living vsiih each other And the 
science of human behavior in culture 
as the science charged wiih appraising 
man s optional futures in the light of 
himself and of present favoring and 
linming conditions, can no more es 
cajic dealing with man's deep values 

‘Ro1<tI Lvnd. AnoaWgf for t\halt p iG6 
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and the potential futures they suggest 
than It can avoid dealing with the ex 
pressions, overlayings, and distortions 
of man s cravings which appear m the 
institutions of a particular culture 
There is little point in arguing 
whether rt is ‘ the scientist” or ' the 
philosopher ’ who is licensed to per 
form a particular job Anyone who can 
do it well ought by all means to do it, 
whatever his academic designation But 
what are the requirements for doing 
this job well? That is an important 
question, and I do not think that even 
Mr Lynd, who does much better at it 
than most of his colleagues, has given 
a satisfactory answer How are we to 
deal with mans deepest cravings 
when our problem is to determine 
which social policies are desirable and 
which are not? We can, of course, cata 
logue them, and report on the way tn 
which they manifest themselves m a 
variety of social conditions, but what 
we want to know is how they ought to 
be manifest in a social organization 
judged to be worth attaining That 
such an organization ought to be such 
as to satisfy all our ‘ deepest’ cravings 
IS a sound moral judgment — but it ts 
a moral judgment and not a report of 
things as they are nor a prediction as 
to what in fact they will become It 
involves an estimate of what they could 
become, under favorable conditions, 
but many other eventualities are just 
as possible, and some of them much 
more probable, unless a concern for 
what is felt to be right and good acts 
as a considerable motivating force m 
human behavior Nor is the manner of 
this organization an affair merely of 
adjusting ‘ cravings ’ to each other, so 
that all will continue to function with 
out overt conflict It is a matter of ad 
justing them all to the demands of re 
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sponsible persons who act at times for 
ends they judge to be right and reason- 
able. If it is less than this, it is, as 
we have seen, a misrepresentation of 
the requirements for reasonable social 
action. 

The trouble is that scientists, in their 
professional capacity, have been very 
chary of using terms like "justice” in 
an evaluative sense, or of making judg- 
ments about what ought to be. Hence, 
when they feel called upon to pass 
judgment on the ends of reasonable 
action they are tempted to goveni 
their estimate of this total situation by 
those factors which they have found 
pertinent and reliable in a more lim- 
ited field of inquiry. "Cravings” are 
factual enough — everybody can iden- 
tify them. What these cravings "de- 
mand” can perhaps be listed, and 
might even be measured, if we were 
just a little further advanced in these 
matters. But the question that has to 
be settled is not what these cravings or 
drives demand but what practical wis- 
dom demands when drives are harmo- 
nized and disciplined with reference 
to a represented good which justi- 
fies and lends meaning to their in- 
articulate urgency. Again, it may be 
possible to estimate what our present 
technological equipment “demands” 
for its maximum efficient use, and 
there are bright young men who write 
as though the “demands” of technol- 
ogy stood as unconditional imperatives 
to which the rest of human life must 
accommodate itself on such terms as 
it can make. There are also “impera- 
tives” of history, of geography, and 
even of thermo-dynamics ® which arc 
invoked to tell us scientifically what 
men and nations require and what, in 

*Cf. L. Hogben, The Retreat from Reasoit, 
P- “ofl. The pace references are to the British 
etliiion. 


consequence, they ought to have and 
to be. In the context of reasonable 
social action, however, all these are 
hypothetical imperatives — they are ad- 
dressed not to partially embodied ab- 
stractions which reflect the limits of 
professional specialization, but to men 
whose business it is to decide how, in 
the kind of world the sciences describe 
to them, they want to live, and to what 
end. There is, however, one categorical 
imperative for men of good will, and 
that is that they consider their fellows 
as ends — as responsible moral agents 
— not merely as means to the ends set 
by considerations of economics, or geo- 
politics, or the adjustment of “drives” 
on a level at which a rat will do as well 
as a man or, in some cases, even better. 

When, therefore, we express con- 
siderable doubt concerning the cru- 
sading social scientist as an arbiter of 
social policy, the reason is clear. The 
social scientist is also a man, and he 
may be a wise and conscientious one. 
If he is wise, his judgment on issues of 
social policy will be most valuable, and 
if he is conscientious he will want to 
bear his full share in supporting good 
causes. Let him by all means be as 
practical in both these ways as he can. 
But if he insists on guiding his prac- 
tical decisions by the abstractions which 
have proved their use in his theoretical 
inquiry, and if he assumes in his sup- 
port of practical causes the right to 
exclude from human concern every- 
thing that would be out of place in his 
scientific calculations, he will, at best, 
be wasting his time and ours. “The 
union of theory and practice” is a fine 
thing, if it means that plans for action 
arc to have the benefit of reliable in- 
formation, obtained by the soundest of 
theoretical metliods, and that the re- 
sults of theory are in this way to be 
put to practical use. But the confusion 
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geographic influences, family tradi- 
tions, and every conceivable partial 
perspective of a mind embedded in a 
finite organism. Yet this creature of 
finitude touches the fringes of the 
infinite, and every awakened human 
mind reaches for the universally valid 
value and the unconditioned truth.” * 
So it is, and so, with any reasonably 
adequate grasp of the history of ideas, 
we should have expected it to be. 
Moreover, we use these very limited 
ideas as the means through which we 
reach for the values that are genuinely 
valid and the truths that are uncondi- 
tionally true. And sometimes we reach 
our goal, though not quite in the man- 
ner that Mr. Niebuhr seems to sup- 
pose. If there is any mystery in this, 
and great mystery has been made of 
it for purposes of edification, there are 
two considerations about the function- 
ing of human reason which can con- 
tribute substantially to its resolution. 
We have encountered them before, and 
can use them here, I believe, with 
some profit to the subject in hand. 

The first is the observation that the 
conditions of the relativity of human 
ideals are also the conditions of their 
relevance to the needs and problems of 
the people who are to make use of 
them. Every claim to the recognition 
of a value is meaningfully addressed 
only “to whom it may concern,” and 
it is the concerns of men who live at a 
point in time and a locality in space, 
with families, work to do, loyalties to 
acknowledge, and hopes that a reason- 
able ideal may redirect and clarify but 
cannot initially create, that form the 
stuff of purpose of which social action 
must be made. Nor is this a defect in 
their nature. If the ^Vord is to become 
flesh and the Logos to achieve an his- 

" Rcinholcl Niebuhr, Christianity and Power 
Politics, p. 155. 
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torical incarnation it must acquire a 
local habitation and genealogy in the 
process. Nor is this a mystery which 
achieves its idealizing effect once only, 
or in a single place. “The gods of the 
Ethiopians are black,” said a cynical 
philosopher, and those who saw, and 
understood, Marc Connelly’s The 
Green Pastures will add that it is well 
that it should be so. The content of 
valid human ideals is the content of 
human experience, organized, clarified 
and focussed on a represented good that 
can direct action that would otherwise 
be frustrated and incomplete to a fruit- 
ful and coherent issue. Those who, like 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, can find a good worth 
seeking only in dark adumbrations of 
an unspeakable revelation are indeed 
fastidious. They are also, in the con- 
text of social action, remarkably unper- 
ceptive. It is only a four dimensional 
Ideal, of the earth, though not alto- 
gether earthy, and the people who live 
in it, that is good enough to find a 
place in the affairs of men. If we are 
still saddled with a view about practi- 
cal reason which maintains its purity 
by divorcing itself from the context of 
its effective use, this might seem sur- 
prising enough. But we have seen good 
reasons for rejecting that view, and 
are, therefore, not inclined to be 
alarmed or intimidated when its un- 
happy implications parade as witnesses 
of a sinful bias in thinking that fails 
to conform to its arbitrary specifica- 
tions. 

For, and this is our second considera- 
tion, “bias” in any sense in which it is 
humanly or rationally objectionable, is 
not an affair of the origin of ideas, but 
of the way in which they are used in 
the situations in which they function. 
A limited ideal — and all ideals within 
the range of social action are limited — 
may be used narrowly and stupidly, to 
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blind those who accept it to possibih 
ties of good which fall outside its scope 
So far as this is the case it represents 
an interest which, relative to the good 
attainable in that situation, is partial 
and merely special But if it is reason 
ably condemned it can only be in the 
light of a better ideal, one which also 
has us human origins and represents 
specific interests If the latter interests 
define a more inclusive attainable good 
they are m that situation, on the side 
of reason, which works through them 
to secure the best there attainable To 
condemn an ideal as ‘ biased ’ from the 
standpoint of a universal good which 
is not, in that situation, a real possi 
bility, may be profound m some higher 
sense, but m the context of social ac 
tion it is dangerously misleading and 
inept 

Mr Niebuhr has seen this clearly 
and his insistence on it does much to 
compensate for the obscurities of his 
theology Doubtless the spokesmen for 
freedom in this war have sinned as in 
deed, from the standpoint of a wholly 
‘unbiased goodness, all men must 
Nesertheless, the question that concerns 
us IS ivhether the ideal they offer is a 
better goal for action than the alter 
name presented On this point there 
can be no reasonable doubt, though 
i\hen Niebuhr s book was written there 
was much doubt and contention among 
the theologians about It For it is sheer 
moral persersity lo equate the mcon 
sistencies of a democratic civilization 
with the brutalities which modern tv 
raniucal states practice If we canni 
make a distinction here, there are no 
historical distinctions which have any 
salue All the distinctions upon which 
the fate of civilization has turned in 
the history of mankind have been just 
such relative distinctions " ^ In so far, 

*Ibid pp iS-iy my jtalia 


then, as it is the function of reason m 
social action to help us to make just 
such decisions wisely, it is a relative 
good, which IS also a genuine one, that 
we must expect to support But not a 
‘merely relative and therefore arbi 
trary one For the situation m which 
we act IS one m which distinctions of 
better and worse are made from the 
standpoint of responsible moral action 
The ‘ justice ’ achieved will not be eter 
ml nor its application independent of 
habits of thought about fair dealing 
which are local (like everything else 
that IS capable of growth) m their on 
gin, and limited m their scope If it is, 
for all that, the means of achieving a 
measure of shared well being not other 
wise procurable, and if the effort to 
secure it favors, on the whole, the agcn 
cies and interests through which a fur 
ther progress can later be made, it is 
right and reasonable and ought to be 
accepted by those responsible, in the 
given situation, for reaching a decision 
on Its merits 

Because such ideals are limited and 
shaped to meet existing conditions, they 
ttiay. of course, become impediments 
to further progress when conditions 
change and new needs and possibilities 
are to be dealt with They have no 
inherent sanctity about them, their vir 
tue IS in their capacity to organize hu 
man purposes to an attainable good 
The failure of traditional individual 
ism to meet twentieth century needs is 
not proof that our ancestors were fool 
mg themselves but that we should be 
fooling ourselves if we failed to apply 
to our problems as independent and 

iscriminating a judgment about rele 
^nt ideals as they applied to theirs 
The essential condition for the rational 
Use of ideals is the capacity to refashion 
and readjust them to the requirements 
of changed conditions and. it is to be 
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hoped, a broadening concern for hu- 
man welfare. Those that can be so re- 
fashioned, that are in this way on the 
side of growth and humanity, are on 
the side of reason, and the inieyests 
which support them in this activity 
are, in their functioning, rational in- 
terests. Those that oppose them, though 
they speak with the authority of a 
good beyond space and time are, in 
this situation, anti-rational and their 
claim is an arbitrary and illegitimate 
one. For reason lives in its work, not 
in the monuments of its past success, 
and its work is in the world in which 
men discover what is true and use their 
knowledge to clarify and strengthen 
their common interests through coop- 
erative activity that can complete itself 
in a common good. From the standpoint 
of this activity and no other is any so- 
cial ideal properly judged as rational 
or irrational, "tainted” or pure. 

Reason and the Future 

There has been much said in the pre- 
ceding chapters about foreseeing the 
future and acting under the guidance 
of ideals which present an anticipated 
good which functions, in the minds of 
re.'isonable men, in the organization of 
present conduct. But it needs only a 
little acquaintance with the history of 
ideas to convince us that our capacity 
to foresee the future, especially at the 
complicated level of social planning, 
is limited indeed, and that tilings rarely 
turn out as those who planned for them 
h.'id anticipated. 

One maxim at least we can affirm 
"ith some confidence. There is no short 
to the future. Forces wc can now 
discern will indeed shape the "world 
of tomorrow," for it is through what 
now is that wliat is to be is made ac- 
tual. But iliey will operate in conjunc- 


tion with others we have barely been 
able to make out and they will, in the 
context of social action, function not 
as iron laws of destiny but as condi- 
tions and possibilities, setting problems 
for that future present to solve but by 
no means dictating in advance the ines- 
capable terms of that solution. There 
is little use in transporting ourselves 
with our existing entanglement in the 
past and lack of adequate knowledge of 
the present, to a future peace confer- 
ence, to lay down in advance the terms 
on which the nations of the world as 
they then will be are to live together. 
Not only is the world going then to 
be different, but we ourselves are going 
to be different, also. Effective decisions 
are made not in a now projected fu- 
ture but in the present in which that 
future becomes actual, and while we 
hope to have a hand in making those 
decisions, it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be. 

Does this mean that there is no use 
in making plans, or in trying to see 
ahead? By no means. But it does have 
some bearing on the nature of our 
plans, and on the way in which we can 
reasonably use them. ^Vhat we can de- 
termine, in our present, is not “the fu- 
ture” in its concrete complexity, with 
the decisions that will have to adjust 
themselves to that complexity if they 
are to be intelligent. It is rather the 
past, by which that future, when it be- 
comes a present, will be conditioned. 
Nobody doubts that what we are and 
do today is tied down at every turn by 
what has gone before and cannot nou* 
be cliangcd. Wc would change it if wc 
could, but the time for that has gone 
by. But our present will be a part of 
the past by whicii the possibility of 
future gootl is, in its turn, dctcnnincd. 
Wc cannot directly give our future 
selves a predetermined present, but we 
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can gue them a good past, and nothing 
smU be more important or more valu 
able m the day ^vhen their decisions 
must be made We cannot make those 
decisions nos\, but sve can now help to 
make the seises svho will make tliose 
decisions and the conditions under 
sshich the decisions can be svisely and 
perhaps e\en generously arrived at 
The future s\ill be svhat it will be, 
and no man is SMse enough to lay down 
in adsance the rules to svluch wise fu 
lure action must conform But reason 
able men without any superhuman en 
dowmenis can often make out the rules 
according to svhich present action can 
be carried on m guaranteeing to that 
future resources and capacities which 
our own foresight has helped to pre 
pare It is in that spirit and with that 
end in mcw— a future end, like any 
other, toward which we try to work with 
the best knowledge asailable— that rea 
snnable social action can fruitfully pro 


Among these capacities, none has 
better prosed us right to our continued 
confidence than the capacity to learn 
by ppcricncc-which is the capacitv to 
make up one s mind on the basts of the 
best cMdencc asadablc and to chance 
ones mind when new csidencc shows 
the wisdom of such change And no 


avhere is the pertinence of avhat has just 
been said about the relation of present 
planning to future decision more ob 
vious tlian here It is to be expected that 
many of our present ideas about so 
cial policy will have to be altered, and 
ought to be altered, in the light of 
events that have not yet transpired 
We cannot protect ourselves in advance 
against the necessity of having to change 
our minds, m the light of new knowl 
edge, though some philosophers seem 
to think that there ought to be some 
epistemological or metaphysical device 
which would afford such protection— 
by supplying us m advance with cer 
tainties exempt from the vicissitudes 
of further inquiry If such certainties 
anytvhere exist, they are too empty, or 
too exalted, to be of serious use m the 
determination of social policy But we 
can now develop the discipline which 
enables those who follow it to change 
their minds reasonably and thus to wel 
come and profit by new experience, 
not merely to ignore or be upset by 
It And while our knowledge of the 
future IS precarious and limited, there 
IS good reason, based on four centuries 
of success m scientific inquiry, to be 
lieve that those who are prepared to 
learn in this way will find out much 
that IS to their advantage 
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people may be threatened with inse- 
curity, but the individual is still (po- 
tentially at least) a free agent and can 
cope with his difficulties himself. Does 
not the continual development of so- 
cial technique lead to the complete 
enslavement of the individual? The 
question is only too justified, and if a 
human solution of our present prob- 
lems is to be possible at all, an answer 
must be found. 

It is all the more necessary to con- 
sider the possibility of freedom in an 
age of highly developed social tech- 
nique, as a conception of freedom mod- 
elled on the preceding age is an ob- 
stacle to any real understanding of our 
problems and hinders the transition to 
a new type of action. Both the man 
in the street and the practical politi- 
cian have vague conceptions of fr^* 
dom, so that a historical and socio- 
logical explanation of the term is no 
barren speculation but the prelude to 
action. 

We are gradually coming to realize 
that the contemporary forces which 
have led to the development of social 
technique express the desire of the hu- 
man mind to control, not merely its 
environment but also, through the lat- 
ter, itself. Half-hearted techniques lead 
to the enslavement of mankind; fully 
considered techniques to a higher level 
of freedom. 

It is by no means an accident that 
the problem of freedom has been one 
of the most recurrent in the history of 
religion and the philosophy of man. 
In spile of all the efforts which have 
been made to solve it during the course 
of history, it seems to us that the prob- 
lem of determinism and free will has 
alu'ays been couched in loo abstract a 
form. The philosophies of the past in 
»o far as they deal with the subjective 
aspects of tlic problem have penetrated 
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into the deepest’ levels of the self. But 
the same cannot be said about the ob- 
jective aspects. The question “Is man 
free?” in relation to the outside world 
can only become concrete if one does 
not think of the universe as a whole 
but becomes aware of the fact that the 
forms of freedom can only be formu- 
lated in reference to a given society and 
to the social techniques existing in it. 
The type of freedom whch is possible 
in one society cannot be reasonably 
demanded in another, which may have 
other forms of freedom at its command. 
In short the actual form depends to a 
large extent on the level of social tech- 
nique and is also determined by the 
following factors: 

1. The control which can be exer- 
cised over social affairs within the 
framework of the existing social struc- 
ture. 

2. The type of foresight which is pos- 
sible in a given social pattern. 

3. The strength of the desire for a 
science of government at the present 
stage of development; by which I mean' 
the eagerness of the ruling dikes to avail 
themselves of any existing or potential 
knowledge as to the fairest and most ef- 
ficient methods of conducting social af- 
fairs. 

To the abstract approach of a naive 
mind which conceives of freedom in 
genera! terms without reference to the 
concrete historical situation, freedom 
corresponds to the strength of human 
initiative, the desire to influence social 
conditions which are as yet uncon- 
trolled or uncontrollable. This defini- 
tion is vague, so that the question Iiow 
far and in which form initiative is pos- 
sible in a given sodciy, can receive 
many different answers according to 
the nature of the social structure. It is 
equally indeterminate svith- regard to 
another question: IIou' far can a defi- 



nitc t)pe o[ social environment be 
changed and tsliere are the best points 
to intcivene? The answer to these m 
quines will again depend on the na 
ture of the historical situation 
1 should like to give two simple ex 
amples to pro\e that the possible types 
ot freedom sary m diRerent societies 
In friendship I call myself free if I al 
wa)s ha\e the opportunity of opposing 
m) partner s wishes If it w ere neces 
sary to compromise 1 should still feel 
free, provided I agreed to this compro 
misc of my own accord But 1 should 
no longer feel free if my partner got 
his way by physical force or by psy 
chological compulsion for instance by 
Iijpnosis Thus in a fairly simple so 
cnl relationship such as friendship, 
frcetlom is expressed in the continual 
opportunity for resistance, in the con 
tinual possibility of taking the inuia 
ii\c in the continual process of volun 
tar) compromise with the wishes of 
ones partner On the same level co 
crcion would correspond to permanent 
subjection a permanent sacrifice of m 
illative 

rhe situation is quite different if we 
imagine a small organized group It 
would be senseless to believe that lU 
frcetlom consisted in all its members 
exerting ihcir free will and demanding 
tint every step which was taken by the 
Rxoup should always be an unstable 
compromise between different impulses 
An orgamrctl group can only act 
collectively if. svhen organized action 
IS necttsary. individuals obey the pre 
scnbctl rules And yet one docs not feel 
that m joining an organization a man 
necessarily renounces all initiative and 
free will but rather that m smie of 
the saaificc of unlimiictl individual 
frcalom the distinction between free 
and authoriiarian organization can be 
seen in the methods of regulating col 
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lective action In the former, freedom 
consists in a clear definition of the 
spheres where complete freedom of ac 
tion IS possible, and of democratic con 
trol over the rules governing the regu 
lated spheres But we should no longer 
call an organization free if it made con 
tmuous efforts to regulate every sphere 
of action, allowing individual members 
no say m the aim and organization 
of Its activities, while its officials were 
not elected but dictatonally appointed 
from above This example will suffice 
to shovtf how senseless it is to translate 
one social relationship m terms of an 
other, and to speak of lack of freedom 
in the abstract instead of thinking w^hat 
form of freedom is possible in a given 
social setting 

In our next example we shall deal 
with another aspect of freedom Here 
too we shall study the problem at dif 
ferent stages of group formation and 
in different social settings But this 
time we shall understand by freedom 
not so much freedom of action but 
the possibility of self expression We 
should scarcely call a friendship free, 
if the stronger partner would never 
allow the other to express his feelings 
spontaneously but forced him to act 
the hypocrite We should say freedom 
of self expression existed if there were 
a continual give and take of emotion 
an emotional harmony based on a com 
mon outlook the result of a spontane- 
ous discussion of situations and events 
in an organization emotional free 
dom of this kind is out of the question 
An organized group can only function 
if Its members have become accustomed 
to certain institutional attitudes from 
the outset Obedience to orders is not 
enough, emotions must be subject to 
control, at least in certain spheres In 
stead of the complete freedom of self 
expression to be found in the first ex 
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ample, education and training have 
produced certain permanent attitudes 
of mind, and therefore in some direc- 
tions at any rate, have suppressed this 
freedom. 

At the second stage social relation- 
ships have grown so complex that in- 
stitutions are essential, though they can 
still be democratically controlled. But 
the same principle applies, and we can 
still decide whether an organization is 
wantonly depriving its members^ of 
their humanity and turning them into 
robots, and whether emotional control 
has been established by authority or 
by consent. 

When character building has reached 
this stage, not every influence is re- 
garded as a tyranny, but only those 
which are imposed by a minority with- 
out the consent of the group, or which 
interfere with self-expression to an un- 
warranted degree, considering the real 
needs of that particular environment. 
In any case freedom of self-expression 
cannot be measured by standards which 
are transferred from one social setting 
to another. Freedom in the family is 
one thing and freedom in the play- 
ground is another; the freedom of a 
religious sect differs from that of a po- 
litical party, and the social guarantees 
of freedom must vary in conception 
accordingly. 

But these sociological variations in 
the conception of freedom only be- 
come significant when wc consider the 
problem, not merely in relation to the 
dificrent groups and sellings in any 
given society, but from the standpoint 
of the tlirce stages in the development 
of social icclmiquc, which wc have al- 
rc.idy discussed. 

At tbc stage of chance discover)', of 
trial and error, freedom expresses it- 
self in direct action on and reaction 
to the stimuli of the surroundings. Lack 


of freedom is felt if one is prevented 
from taking the necessary steps to sat- 
isfy one’s wishes as they arise. At this 
stage, not unlike an animal which feels 
hampered when it is prevented from 
using its body as it wishes, man feels 
his freedom at stake when he is not al- 
lowed to handle things or people as 
he hoped to do. The immediateness 
with which freedom expresses itself at 
this stage is not essentially changed 
when man has learnt to use the simple 
tools. The diflference is only that by 
identification with these tools he will 
feel frustrated when he is denied their 
use or possession just as though they 
were an extension of his body. Al- 
though the use of the simple tools does 
not surpass the stage of chance dis- 
covery, it marks an advance, for the 
process of adjustment is becoming more 
active. The equilibrium between man, 
his desires and his environment is now 
brought about by altering part of the 
surroundings instead of snatching at 
any pleasure which offers itself. Any 
obstacle to the occasional alteration of 
these surroundings is regarded as a 
threat to freedom. 

In the process of this active adjust- 
ment to the surroundings we pass to 
the second stage — that of invention. 
Owing to an accumulated knowledge 
of tools and their combined uses wc 
can set more and more intermediate 
ends and means between ourselves and 
some ultimate goal which might still 
be ver)' vague. At ilie stage of inven- 
tion we learn to make ourselves more 
and more independent of natural con- 
ditions as the)' happen to occur, so that 
this increased command over intenne- 
diatc aims becomes the most vital ex- 
pression of our freedom. An employer, 
a man of property, a bureaucrat arnl 
a general liavc greater frectlojn than 
ihcir subordinates because tlic)- can 
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detennine both the aims of an enter history of this process the more obvious 
prise and the methods of achieving it becomes that the formation of char 
them Apart from freedom to decide acter, even m the past, was in no way 
ones oi\n destiny and dispose of ones exclusively dependent on the inner de 
oun property, freedom will depend on velopment of the individual The cum 
the influence one is able to exert m ulative effect of civilization alters, not 
determining the aims which are to be merely our relationship to nature, but 
realized by collective action our own character as well 


Technique, vshile freeing us from 
the tyranny of nature, giv es rise to two 
new forms of dependence All progress 
in technique is bound up with addi 
iional social organization If I use bet 
ter weapons m a hunting expedition 
or irrigate the soil to make it more 
ferule, the necessary preliminaries such 
as the production of the weapons or 
the construction of canals can only be 
completed by means of a collective di 
vision of labour Thus no sooner has 
technique made me independent of na 
ture than it subjects me in the same 


measure to the inevitable social coer 
cion which co-operation entails 
but there is another reason why 
technique is apt to produce a new form 
of determinism It has an unintentional 
effect upon the choice of ends, and ul 
timately on the psychology of mankind 
Ihe fini step towards the technical 
alteration of the surroundings, the first 
■mpuhe vhidi led a man for instance 
to collect leases m order to make a 
comtottable bed, instead ol Boinr to 
s'cep on the bare ground or in the 
nearest case, had immediate reactions 
Man has begun a sene, o( actions 

U tlehcate 

and tin, process oi cis.l, ration has 
changed him \Vhen „c consider .he 
fact that cactj inscmion has helped to 
change mankind, u soon becomes clcai 
tliat our own age is not the fim ir 
which man m changing his environ 
ment. has changed himself He has al 
v\iy^ done It qu,tc unconsciously ir 
the past Tlic more wc consider ihi 


At the second stage (that of inven 
tion), a far more complicated “second 
nature” replaces the first This ‘ second 
nature is technique — and the organ 
ized relationships which the mastery 
of technique demands The more tech 
nique frees us from the arbitrary force 
of circumstance, the more we are en 
tangled in the network of social rela 
iionships we have ourselves created 
From the human point of view this 
“second nature is no less chaotic and 
menacing than the first, as long as these 
relationships cannot be grasped in their 
totality and therefore controlled It ts 
immaterial whether man be destroyed 
by hunger and earthquake, or by so 
cia! maladjustments leading to war and 
revolution, the effect is just the same, 
although the original calamity was due 
in the first case to natural, and m the 
second to social, causes The course of 
events as a vshole is unpredictable, just 
as natural events were unpredictable 
before they had been studied We are 
free to produce and manipulate indi 
vidual tools or to devise certain organ 
izauons and then work them out in 
detail, but we are powerless at this 
stage both theoretically and practically 
to master the cumulative effects of mass 
psychology or of the trade cycle, or of 
maladjusted institutions 
In this context too it is clear that the 
meaning of freedom varies with the sit 
uation and that freedom m man s di 
rcct struggle with nature is something 
entirely different from freedom m his 
VMth "second nattire" At the 
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level of the first man is free if he can 
adapt himself immediately to a given 
situation. He is in full possession of 
his freedom as long as he is confronted 
by absolutely chance conditions, but 
if anyone prevents him carrying out his 
own experiments with the situation he 
feels thwarted. 

This direct sense of freedom, of not 
being thwarted in making one’s adjust- 
ments, can still be maintained when 
further stages in the development of 
social technique produce new forms 
of determinism and also of freedom. 
This primary freedom will remain, in 
spite of a more complicated social struc- 
ture, as long as men are bent on carry- 
ing out their immediate wishes and 
on finding spontaneous forms of self- 
expression. At the stage of invention 
the test of freedom is not mere spon- 
taneity, but the desire to create condi- 
tions where social adjustment is pos- 
sible instead of simply accepting things 
as iliey are. One feels free when one 
can make or choose one’s own material 
or set up an organization with certain 
definite aims in view or at least take 
part in its administration; in short, 
when one is free to invent. For the sake 
of this freedom men are willing to 
forgo their primary liberty of action. 
They do not feel frustrated if they have 
to take the ncccssar)' mechanical steps 
to make an institution work or give up 
certain forms of self-expression, pro- 
vided that they have a right to deter- 
mine iljc aims in view or to have a 
voice in determining them. They’ al- 
low educational and religious institu- 
tions to exercise a <Ielibcr3tc influence 
o\cr the character and sysicmaiically to 
inculcnic liabiis and ijleals which arc 
noi ilic result cither of trial and error 
or o( a process of sjsojuancous grosvili, 

OI course there is nothing rtesv in Ict- 
tn^g oitcscU be fonned by institutions. 


for mankind has ahvays been moulded 
by customs and habits, but in the past 
this has been due to the irresponsible 
and invisible hand of history’. The de- 
dsive factor at the present time is that 
isolated institutions such as schools and 
training colleges are deliberately estab- 
lished for a purpose. But the regula- 
tion of this vast interplay of institu- 
tions has never been attempted and at 
the second stage ^could be regarded as 
sheer audacity. 

Although this unregulated mass of 
institutions is as impenetrable and as 
uncontrollable as nature itself (if on 
a different plane) men accept this de- 
terminism with the same resignation as 
they accepted the impossibility of con- 
trolling natural forces at an earlier 
stage. H men who had been moulded 
by the educational tendencies prevail- 
ing at the stage of invention had been 
told that by co-ordinating social in- 
stitutions they could bring order out 
of chaos, they would have felt that 
this was not merely a foolhardy sugges- 
tion but an attack upon the freedom of 
mankind. 

Although the blind play of social 
forces is destroying humanity they re- 
gard this destruction as part and parcel 
of their freedom, simply because it is 
anonymous and directed by the invis- 
iblc hand of history. At an earlier date 
complete subjection to the caprices of 
nature was regarded as essential to in- 
dividual freedom. Uncivilized man feefs 
that his freedom is threatened wlicn a 
doctor saves him from the blind forces 
of an epidemic by inoculation. It cost 
a tremendous effort to convince men at 
the stage of chance discovery that they 
could be free if they would make full 
use of technical devices to challenge the 
posvm of nature; and it sviM require 
a tltotouglt re-etiuraiion to cnnsince 
them that to conshat the blitulncss of 
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ihc social forces by the help of human 
regulation tvill make man freer than 
he has been before The new forms of 
freedom tsill ahsa)s be rejected until 
men haie been spiritually prepared 
for them and cease to think in terms 
of an earlier phase of social existence 
The ne\s conception of freedom ere 
ates the desire to control the effects of 
the social surroundings as far as pos 
sible This is no mere daydream it is 
based on the fact that enormous ad 
\ances in social technique allow us to 
influence the conduct of social affairs 
from the key positions according to a 
defmiic plan Once we have realiied 
this our outlook on life tv ill change 
and i\c shall feel that ivhile this cha 
otic tangle of institutions continues we 
arc no longer free In order to clear up 
this contusion mc must be willing to 
forgo our former liberties just as we 
were in passing from the first stage to 
the second prosidcd that in doing so 
a>e gam control of the enure social 
environment In many spheres vsc have 
abandoned those forms of freedom 
vvhich allovscd the individual lo use 
his inventive povsers as a means to his 
ov\n ends vMthoui considering the con 
sequences for society as a whole The 
saaificc of this primary form of free 
doin will lead to our complete enslave 
ment unless wc arc willing to accept 
the further implication of it and thus 
strive to regulate the entire social net 
vMirk that IS to regulate all social rc 
liiionvhips so as to secure the collec 
tivc frcetlotn of the group m accordance 
with a democratically rccogmrcil plan 
Irnm no\> on men will find a higher 
form of frcctlom in allovung many as 
jiccts of their individual lives to be dc 
termmed by tlic social order laid down 
bv tlie group provided that it » an 
order which they themselves have 
chosen 
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At the stage we have just reached it 
seems to be greater slavery to be able 
to do as we like in an unjust or badly 
organized society than to accept the 
claims of planning in a healthy society 
which we ourselves have chosen The 
realization that fair and democratic 
planning does not involve the surren 
der of our freedom is the mainspring 
of those arguments which show that an 
unplanned capitalist society is not the 
basis of the highest form of liberty 
It has rightly been pointed out that 
the liberties of liberal capitalist so 
ciety are often only available to the 
rich and that the have nots are 
forced to submit to the pressure of cir 
cumstances The real representative of 
this society would be the free workman 
who had the right to sell his labour m 
a free market or if he preferred to 
give up the struggle and starve What 
IS the use of freedom m teaching and 
learning to a poor man who has neither 
the time nor the means to acquire the 
necessary education? What use is the 
freedom to choose our own philosophy 
of life to form our own opinions if 
the sociological mechanisms of our so 
ciety create insecurity, anxiety neuroses 
which prevent us from making sound 
and riiional decisions? 

Those who cling to the forms of free 
dom which were current at the stage 
of imcntion retort \\ hat use is the 
best social order if it is simply imposed 
on the individual and he cannot cs 
cape from it? What use are the wisest 
of institutions if 1 am not free to live 
tny own life? 1 would rather work out 
my own solution however inadequate 
to a difficult state of affairs than be 
forced into the mould of a situation 
however skilfully designed 
This antagonism clearly sliovvs that 
the question is only insoluble because 
the concept of freedom of the second 
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stage has been applied to the third. It 
is just as impossible to want a rational 
and planned society without forgoing 
the luxury of arbitrary interference, as 
it was for the individual at the stage of 
invention to preserve his desire for an 
absolute spontaneity of adjustment. 

The guarantees of freedom are en- 
tirely different at the three stages. At 
the first stage freedom is really equiva- 
lent to freedom to escape. The possi- 
bilities of fleeing from a tyrant, of tak- 
ing one’s head out of the noose, of es- 
caping direct pressure, these are the 
most obvious marks of freedom. At the 
second stage where an increasing num- 
ber of isolated institutions fill up the 
framework of society and where each 
is allowed, broadly speaking, to go its 
own way, the most vital guarantee of 
freedom consists in playing off ^h^s® 
siitutions against each other. This is re- 
flected in the political theory of checks 
and balances. At this stage the balance 
of power seems to be guaranteed by 
the mutual supervision and control of 
individual institutions. Where there is 
no higher authority to which all lesser 
powers arc subject, freedom can only 
be guaranteed by a balance of more or 
less subordinate authorities. 

At the third stage, that of planning, 
freedom cannot consist in the mutual 
control of individual institutions, for 
this can never lead to planned cooper- 
ation. At the highest stage freedom can 
only exist when it is secured by plan- 
ning. It cannot consist in restricting the 
jKJwcrs of ilic planticr, but in a concep- 
tion of pl.inning which guarantees tlic 
exiuence of essential forms of freedom 
through the plan itself. For every re- 
striction itnjx)seil by limited autliori- 
tics would destroy the uitiis of the plan, 
s^* that society would rcgiess to lire for* 
tner stage of comjreiition ami inuitial 
control. As wc ha\e salt!, at the stage 


of planning freedom can only be guar- 
anteed if the planning authority incor- 
porates it in the plan itself. Whether 
the sovereign authority be an individ- 
ual or a group or a popular assembly, 
it must be compelled by democratic 
control to allow full scope for freedom 
in its plan. Once all the instruments 
of influencing human behaviour have 
been co-ordinated, planning for free- 
dom is the only logical form of free- 
dom which remains. 

This must be carefully considered, 
for it would be easy to adopt the wrong 
tactics if we continued to think that 
freedom could be guaranteed by limit- 
ing the unity of the plan, instead of 
insisting that constitutional guarantees 
of freedom should be included in the 
plan itself, and that real political safe- 
guards should be established for its 
maintenance. ^Vhe^e the key points of 
a society have already been determined, 
freedom can only be secured by stra- 
tegic direction from the key points and 
not by their destruction. 

As soon as the problem of freedom — 
as opposed to hisscr-JaiTC-^h seen to 
consist in the creation of free zones 
within the planned structure, the whole 
question becomes more detailed. In- 
stead of the unified and abstract con- 
ception, concrete issues arise. The vari- 
ous historical interpretations of free- 
dom, freedom of movement, freedom 
of expression, freedom of opinion, free- 
dom of association, freedom from ca- 
price and tolerance arc all special ob- 
ligations which must be met by iltc new 
society. For naturally the advent of 
pl.-innctl freedom docs not mean that 
all earlier forms of freedom must l»e 
abolislicil. Wc s;iw in the fonner pans 
of the l>ook that an adsance to a higher 
social Icxcl docs not exclude the ptes- 
crvaiion of fonner t\|Kn of action, 
thought and freedom. On the contrary. 
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ihc phnncd retention of ancient liber 
lies IS a guarantee against exaggerated 
dogmatism in planning ^Ve haac learnt 
to realize that eaen a\hen society has 
passed to a nc\s stage in man) spheres 
of ns existence some of the old forms 
of adjustment could still continue 
Whercacr it is possible and the plan 
IS not endangered every eHort must be 
made to maintain the primary form of 
freedom — freedom for indiaidual ad 
justment This asas legitimately re 
tamed at the stage of inaention and 
in spitt of an increasing mechaniza 
non It liclped to preserae vitality and 
strengthen initiattae Thus one of the 
guarantees of freedom in a planned so 
cict) anil be the maintenance of the 
India ulual capacity for adjustment In 
the same a\ay the freedom achieaed at 
the second stage of invention must be 
retained in a planned society asherever 
|)ossible Consutuiional proaision must 
be made for the creation of ncav insn 
tuiions through the ininatiac of small 
groups in order to supply the needs of 
hKal circles rather than tfiose of the 
centralized burcaucraq It is one of 
the greatest advantages of the Anglo 
Saxon tradition that most public msti 
luiions such as hospitals schools and 
uniacrsities arc not maintained b) the 
state but arc forced as a rule to be self 
supiKirtmg in order to prove the ncccs 
»U) for ihcir existence 1 his principle 
of toT|>oratc iniintiac these concep- 
lions of the rcsjwnsibihtics and risks 
y^\nch must be borne by small groups 
ate tluracictntic of the stage of maen 
turn and arc genuinely sound They 
inaa mitigate exaggerated tendencies 
aords ccniraltniion for this technique 
IS a safeguard agmnt burcaucraq and 
helps to keep tlic planning authorities 
in touch uitli actual conditions Of 
roinsc once WKiciy has reached the 
stage of planning separatum and local 


of Planned Change 

autonomy cannot be allowed to have 
the last word as at the stage of inven 
tion Although even in the future cor 
porations must take the initiative in 
suggesting new institutions centralized 
control IS essential m order to criticize 
any tendencies which are likely to clash 
with the plan as a whole This criticism 
might easily lead once more to an ar 
bitrary bureaucracy which under cover 
of objective criticism would oppose the 
natural growth of these institutions 
But this can only happen if there 
IS no power greater than bureaucracy 
for the problem of the democratic con 
stitution of a planned society mainly 
consists m avoiding bureaucratic abso 
lutism 

It all depends on whether we can 
find ways of transferring democratic 
parliamentary control to a planned so 
ciety H this control is destroyed in the 
effort to establish a planned society 
planning will be a disaster not a cure 
On the other hand planning under 
communal control incorporating safe 
guards of the new freedom is the only 
solution possible at the present stage of 
social teclimque The chances of aclue' 
ing this new society to be sure are 
limited It IS not absolutely predeter 
mined But tins is just where our new 
freedom begins We have seen that the 
quality of freedom vanes not only with 
the ages but within the boundaries of 
a single society which gives different 
scopes to liberty of action Our present 
society provides for one kind of fre*^ 
dom within the network of established 
rcluiionships But it offers us freedom 
of another degree outside them — m 
those spheres a\here our world is siiH 
in the making 

NNiihin the framework of established 
relationships ase am only gradually 
alter small details burdened as a%c arc 
by the pressure of that interdependent 
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system •which too often gives our acts 
only the scope of the mason replacing 
old bricks in a wail that - is already 
built. But there is a space round the 
wail where new things have to be done, 
where new activity from key positions 
is required. Here as much spontaneity 
is demanded of our actions as in 
the first stage where primary freedom 
reigned. Here is scope for the pioneer, 
for in face of future possibilities each 
of us must choose what he would 
strengthen, what he would overthrow. 
Thus human freedom is not extin- 
guished when we reach the stage of 
mass society; on the contrary, this is 
where its genuine vigour is needed. If 
we are only willing to contemplate that 
sector of life in which it is required. 


Value Dilemmas in Planning Change 

we shall see that the man of to-day has 
far more freedom in the determination 
of his destiny than the unsociological 
ethics of the past would have us be- 
lieve. Why search the past with a ro- 
mantic longing for a freedom that is 
lost, when that freedom is now ready 
to come into its own if we only have 
the courage to see what must be seen, 
to say what must be said, to do wdiat 
must be done? Rightly understood, re- 
cent tendencies towards a mass society, 
and our ever increasing awareness of 
the determinism of sociological factors 
do not release us from responsibility 
for the future; responsibility increases 
with every advance in the course of 
history, and has never been greater 
than it is to-day. 


democratic ethics and human 

engineering Kenneth D. Benne 


T...KE seems to be good reason for 
locating in the disequilibratcd condi- 
tions of industrial society the required- 
ness of current social and educational 
cliangc and of a planned, an engineer- 
ing, approach to its control. Tlicsc re- 
quirements do not stem primarily from 
undemocratic or anti-democratic ideol- 
ogies. Tins insight helps to clear away 
any assumption of necessary incom- 
patibility between a democratic 5)stcm 
of values on the one hand and proc- 
esses of social engineering which em- 
ploy methods of collectively planned 
change on the other. Tliis way of look- 
ing at contcmj>orary change seems also 
i<t .t.-. *.i svill 


contemporary culture only as it comes 
to operate in the processes by which 
planned social changes arc formulated 
and effected and by which the neces- 
sar)’ re-education of persons and groups 
to the bcliavior and relationships re- 
quired by such planning is accom- 
plislted. // this is accepted as a condi- 
tion of effective service to democratic 
ideas and values at the present time, a 
translatioTi of these values and ideas in 
terms of a methodology of social en- 
gineering u'ould seem to be required. 

As this translation is attcmptcsl. it 
is imjioriant that the core convictions 
of democratic ideology be kept clc.irly 
in mind. In the first place, the unique 
person, because of his very uniqueness. 


to imply that democratic ideology syil 
find dlcciivc application in shaping 
r.nn D. JJrrnr, ~nrnn.,^lu r.thk, m Social Ensiocr-in^." rcos.c.i.c Won.. 

t'on. l ol. :6. .Vo. .Moy .91?. 'T' K'"'’”””' 
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represents an irreplaceable and incom 
parable center of choice deliberation 
and aaluation Persons are therefore 
to be tal^en as ends in the sense that 


they are seen to be required elements 
in a methodology of planned social 
change of social engineering 


all the a\a)s of a society its institu 
lions us practices and us faiths are 
to be judged ultimately by their serv 
ices to the de\elopment of each mem 
ber person In the second place a social 
pohej IS held to be poorer than it need 
be if It docs not represent an induction 
from the unique insights and expen 
cnees of e\erj person concerned with 
tint poliq On both these bases the 
principle of participation by all per 
sons affected by a social policy as 
equals in the processes by svhich such 
policy IS formulated and reconstructed 


The Ethical Problem Restated 

We can now restate with greater pre 
cision the problem raised earlier con 
cermng the ethical responsibilities of 
the educator as social engineer in terms 
of democratic values There is no in 
herent contradiction between a demo 
cratic ideology and the training of per 
sons and groups committed to and 
skilled in the stimulation and develop 
ment of planned change in social pat 
terns and m human relationships In 
fact the effective maintenance and ex 


has been approsed as a (if not the) 
central norm of democratic operation 
Noss u requires no great logical leap 
from this latter principle to an asser 
lion that the central meaning of de 
mocrac^ m operational terms is to 
be found in a methodology by which 
ihc \\i)s the policies the norms of an 
instuiuton the school for example are 
to be reconstructed when us traditional 
ssajs ha\c fallen into dispute when 
the society is confronted by alternative 
and conflicting xiciss as to the proper 
direction of social effort ashen the in 
suuuion faces defines and moves to 
soUe Us confronting problems The 
democratic norms acquire operational 
meaning ashen they arc interpreted as 
rcfjuircmcnis of a mclhodology for re 
sols mg social and interpersonal con 
(Ucia m such a asay that an adequate 
mmually satisfactory and socially wise 
rcvtUuion is effected In a social setting 
sslicTC social conflicis lend to take a 
collcctiac form as here change is in 
herein m the situation as here planning 
lua liecomc a social necessity the 
norms of democracy asiU acquire dircc 
use posser and clear meaning only as 


tension of democratic values in m 
dustrial society seem to require the 
services of such practitioners Educa 
tors or other change agents must how 
ever be trained in ways of stimulating 
and guiding change which incorporate 
the democratic norms as basic elements 
of iheir operating methodology The 
valid lest of the democratic character 
of any engineering operation lies m 
the degree to which the methodology 
employed in them conforms to these 
norms It follows also that the best 
gttaranlee of the ethical operation of 
social engineers u that their baste tram 
ing be focused in a methodology of 
planned change which unites the norms 
of democratic operation relevant tm 
derstandings of change processes and 
social structures and skills in slimu 
lating inducing and stabilizing changes 
m persons and groups 

Democratic Principles as 
Methodological A^orms 

Fiac basic democratic norms can be 
identified All may be thought of as 
dcriaations from the basic principle of 
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democratic participation stated above 
and from the analysis of the require- 
ments ■which the current cultural sit- 
uation puts upon processes of change. 
In presenting each, some clarification 
of its general meaning will be at- 
tempted. Some delimitation of the kind 
of skills which translation of each 
norm into social practice requires will 
also be indicated. It is in these skill 
requirements that the necessary fusion 
of social-psychological understandings 
with ethical norms of valid delibera- 
tion and decision is seen most clearly. 
It is not enough for an educational 
leader to accomplish this fusion in his 
own professional perspective. His train- 
ing must also include development of 
skill In helping the persons, groups and 
organizations with whom he works to 
accomplish this fusion in planning and 
evaluating the dianges for tvhich they 
assume responsibility, \Vithout such 
fusion, democratic values tend to re- 
main verbalisms and skills for inducing 
change tend to be used without the 
direction and control which demo- 
cratic values should provide. 

DEMOCRATIC NORM 1 

The engineering of change and the 
meeting of pressures on a group or or- 
gauization (ou'ard change must be cob 
labotntive. Tliis norm prescribes two 
Kvncral kinds of collaboration. In tlic 
first place, it etnpliasizcs the ncctl for 
tt)llalK>ratlon across lines of divergent 
action interests in a given situation re- 
quiring ch.mgc. Indjvi<lii.ils .iml gronjis 
tniut l>c ljclj>cd to sec that the task is 
•o disdiscr anil construct a cojmnon 
imntn! oni of the conflicting inicrrsts 
''htih ihes bring to the interpretation 
*>f t!jc si(it.ition ."riril if» the direction of 
‘hjiisrs II) it. This irtjuirct a confi- 
dence that the cotntnon imcrtrsi to 


be built will be '‘better," will incorpo- 
rate greater value for all concerned, 
than any partial interest initially 
brought to the deliberation concerning 
required changes. At the same time, 
the conflicting interests must be seen 
as the "rasv materials" out of which 
the common interest is to be con- 
structed. 

The second kind of collaboration re- 
quired is across lines of "theory" and 
"practice." A planned change in a 
school situation must be one whidi is 
based on the best available knoss’ledge 
of relevant relationships and structures, 
of social forces and factors promoting 
and impeding various possible changes, 
of the consequences likely to result 
from alternative lines of action pro- 
posed and considered. This calls for 
knowletlgc from various social sciences. 
In addition, skills in creating those so- 
cial-psychological conditions whidi will 
$up|>ort a problem-solving approach in 
various phases of change must be avail- 
able. It seems that planned educational 
change wliich is to be successful will 
require the coll.iboration of practition- 
ers with social scientists and with en- 
gineering methodologists. 

Neither of these modes of collabora- 
tion, between persons and groups with 
tliflcrciu interests in change and be- 
tween "theorists” and "practitioners," 
comes "naturally” to j>cop!c. "Depart- 
mcmar* barriers tend to divide various 
kinds of social scientists. "Institution- 
al” barriers tend lo divide scientists 
and action leaders. Yet boili motics 
arc rcquircti if change as pKinncd is to 
be guidcil by the rational, informetl 
consent of those conccrtjal. The dc- 
vcJopmrm of the skills of pnxluciise 
collalKtralion hy prartitioncis. repre- 
sentatiscs of \atious "interests." ami 
(omulting social scientists sets a cen- 
tral goal for tnlucational Icadcrslnp 
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represents an irreplaceable and incom 
parable center oE choice, deliberation 
and \aluation Persons are, therefore, 
to be taken as ends in the sense that 


they are seen to be required elements 
m a methodology of planned social 
change, of social engineering 


all the sva>s of a society, its institu 
lions, Its practices and its faiths, are 
to be judged ultimately by their serv 
ices to the development of each mem 
ber person In the second place a social 
policy IS held to be poorer than it need 
be if It does not represent an induction 
from the unique insights and expen 
ences of every person concerned with 
lint policy On both these bases, the 
principle of participation by all per 
sons affected by a social policy, as 
equals, in the processes by which such 
policy is formulated and reconstructed 


The Ethical Problem Restated 

We can now restate with greater pre 
asion the problem raised earlier con 
cerning the ethical responsibilities of 
the educator as social engineer m terms 
of democratic values There is no in 
herent contradiction between a demo 
cratic ideology and the training of per 
sons and groups committed to and 
skilled m the stimulation and develop 
ment of planned change m social pat 
terns and in human relationships It' 
fact, the effective maintenance and ex 


has been approved as a (if not the) 
central norm of democratic operation 
Now it requires no great logical leap 
from this latter principle to an asser 
tion that the central meaning of ‘ de 
moCTaq, in operational terms, is to 
be found in a methodology by which 
the wajs, the policies, the norms of an 
institution the school for example, are 
to be reconstructed when us traditional 
ways have fallen into dispute, when 
the society is confronted by alternative 
and conflicting views as to the proper 
direction of social effort, when the in 
smmion faces defines and moves to 
solve us confronting problems The 
democratic norms acquire operational 
meaning when they are interpreted as 
requirements of a methodology for re- 
solving social and interpersonal con 
flicts in such a way that an adequate, 
mutually satisfactory, and socially wise 
resolution is effected In a social setting 
where social conflicts tend to take a 
collective form, where change is m 
herent in the situation, where planning 
has become a social necessity, the 
norms of democracy will acquire direc- 
tive power and clear meaning only as 


tension of democratic values in in 
dustnal society seem to require the 
services of such practitioners Educa 
tors or other change agents must, how 
ever, be trained in ways of stimulating 
and guiding change which incorporate , 
the democratic norms as basic elements 
of their operating methodology The 
valid test of the democratic character 
of any engineering operation lies m 
the degree to which the methodology 
employed in them conforms to these 
norms It follows also that the best 
guarantee of the ethical operation of 
social engineers is that their basic train 
mg be focused in a methodology 0/ 
planned change which unites the norms 
of democratic operation, relevant un 
derstandings of change processes and 
social structures, and skills in stimu 
laUng, inducing and stabilizing changes 
in persons and groups 

Democratic Principles as 
Methodological Norms 

Five basic democratic norms can be 
identified All may be thought of 
derivations from the basic principle of 
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stitutional arrangements requires re- 
search. Collaboration in such research 
becomes a prime requisite for intel- 
ligent sensitivity toward changes re- 
quired prior to planning. Such re- 
search is of equal importance in the 
evaluation of arrangements instituted 
by planning. That all educational 
titioners, children and laymen partici- 
pating in educational change become 
experimental in their attitude toward 
relationship problems faced and re- 
search-minded” in their search for and 
evaluation of solutions sets an impres- 
sive task for social engineering. But 
our democratic norms require us to 
set no lesser goal. 

DEMOCRATIC NORM 4 

The engineering of change mttst be 
tashorientedf that is, controlled by the 
requirements of the problem con- 
fronted and its effective solution, rather 
than oriented to the maintenance or 
extension of the prestige or power of 
those who originate contributions. In 
terms of social control, this means that 
democratic change must be anti-au- 
thoritarian. In methodological terms, 
this norm requires that contributions 
are to be judged by their relevance to 
the task or problem confronted, not by 
the prestige, position or power of those 
who originate them. 

Persons adequate to implement this 
norm must be disciplined in recog- 
nizing continuously the social-psycho- 
logical fact of emotional identification 
with ideas and proposals as both an 
asset and a liability. On the one hand, 
it is a source of effective moiivatioii. 
On the other, it is a source of unintelli- 
gent resistance to counter-ideas of 
merit. Democratic persons must be- 
come skilled in inhibiting dteir lend- 
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encies to defend and promote ideas 
which are in need of objective evalua- 
tion and reformulation. It is important 
that persons achieve sensitivity in as- 
sessing the sources of influence upon 
themselves and to differentiate be- 
tween dependence upon status figures 
and dependence upon fact-oriented 
and task-oriented influences. 

Democratic groups need authority 
roles for effective coordination of their 
problem-solving activities. But groups 
need to learn to judge authority roles 
in terms of their contribution to such 
coordination and not in terms of the 
general prestige, respectability or status 
of certain members. 

The task of training persons and 
groups to achieve effective communica- 
tion across barriers of prestige and dif- 
ferential power is far from easy. This 
is nowhere more difficult than in edu- 
cational change where the basic status 
differences between children and adults 
as well as the more usual status bar- 
riers between teachers (workers), super- 
visors and administrators must be taken 
into account. It is in creating condi- 
tions for releasing such productive com- 
munication that many of the most baf- 
fling social and psychological difficul- 
ties of training for democratic change 
are encountered. The task is compli- 
cated by a dogmatic attitude on the 
part of participants toward the view- 
points and ideas of their own groups. 
To the democratic planner "dogmas” 
are seen methodologically as "intel- 
lectual" attempts to save some privi- 
leged position from open collective 
criticism and modification. How to 
convert the perception of favored prin- 
ciples by those w’ho hold them from 
dogmas to "hypotheses" remains a cen- 
tral problem for democratic social en- 
gineers. 
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Avhich IS devoted to the democratiza 
non of change processes 

democratic norm 2 

The engineering of change must be 
educational for the participants Tram 
mg for planned change cannot put 
the importance of other goals to be 
achieved through collaboration above 
the importance of developing the 
unique abilities of each person m and 
through the social change effected 
I very change operation must in this 
sense be conceived as an educational 
enterprise This is not dictated alone 
b) the democratic conviction that each 
person IS to be treated as an end and 
that social arrangements are to be 
judged by their effects on persons m 
fluenced by them It is dictated equally 
bj the conviction that planning is most 
intelligent when it accomplishes a max 
imum induction from the unique con 
tribuiions of all individual parlici 
pants 

Individinls need to learn the skills 
of contribution to collective thinking 
if these effects are to be achieved 
Groups need to learn the skills of 
eliciting effective individual contnbu 
tions to group thinking from all mem 
hers And orginintions need to de 
velop an atmosphere v\ith permits 
individuals and subgroups to ma 
lure and communicate effectively their 
unique contributions to organizational 
change and improvement 
It IS important that this educational 
requirement of democratic engineering 
be interpreted dynamically instead of 
statically It is not enough that per 
sons grov\ in tlic skills understandings 
and comnnimcnts appropriate to any 
given situation or to a plan for the ef 
fcctivc management of that situation 


The more basic educational needs to 
be served m processes of planning for 
change are needs for the habits and 
skills required for further growth The 
social engineer if he is working demo 
cratically must leave the persons ant 
groups with whom he works better 
equipped to solve the particular prob 
lem which he has helped them to solve 
But he must also leave them better 
equipped to solve subsequent problems 
of diange including the management 
of personal adjustments which change 
in social arrangements always requires 

DEMOCRATIC NORM 3 

The engineering of change must be 
experimental It has already been sug 
gested that democratic ideology r® 
quires us to see all social arrangements 
as subject to modification and alter 
ation when their effects upon the per 
sons influenced by their operation can 
convincingly be called into question 
This involves an experimental at 
tuude toward all social arrangements 
And all social arrangements include 
those formed and reformed in proc 
esses of planning as well as those 
shaped and perpetuated by custom 
Planned arrangements must be seen 
by those who make them as arrange 
menls to be tested in use and to be 
modified m terms of their human ef 
fects when tried 

Now if the planning of changes is 
to be collaborative along the dimen 
sions already suggested this means that 
all who collaborate must be trained 
toward an experimental attitude and 
a research approach toward social 
problems It is not enough if only the 
experts involved are experimental 
and research minded Accurate deter 
mination of the human effects of m 
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merit as an ultimate arbiter in the con- 
trol of human conduct. That a wise 
social policy will establish areas of 
privacy for persons and voluntary as- 
sociations within the society is ^ un- 
doubtedly true. In such areas, private 
judgment may rule. But the determina- 
tion of the proper boundaries of these 
areas must, in an interdependent so- 
ciety, be based on a collective judg- 
ment. The rights of private judgment 
can be defensibly defined and enforced 
on a democratic basis only by processes 
of collaborative planning. They can- 
not be guaranteed by dogmas concern- 
ing the nature of man. 

The methodology of planned change 
which is consistent with democratic 
ideology must elevate informed and 
experimental collective judgment over 
unchecked private judgment, meth- 
odology of training for participation 
in planned change must emphasize the 
development of skills necessary for 
creating common public judgments out 
of the disciplined conflict of “private 
points of view. It must develop per- 
sons who see non-influenceability of 
private convictions in joint delibera- 
tions as a vice rather than a virtue. It 
is in this sense that democratic plan- 
ning for change must be anti-individ- 
ualistic. 

It is equally important that groups 
and organizations be trained to de- 
velop standards of acceptance of in- 
dividual differences and of expectation 
that out of such differences resources 
for group and institutional improve- 
ment can be developed. Groups and 
organizations should be helped to de- 
fine and redefine those areas of life in 
whidi common values and standards 
are necessary and where efforts to build 
common out of contrasting beliefs and 
practices are required. In the same 
process, areas of life where divergence 
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in standard and belief is not alone to 
be tolerated but encouraged and sup- 
ported need to be well-defined. To 
stress the essential character of certain 
universals in group life is in no way 
to contradict the need for special and 
unique developments where threats to 
common welfare are not involved. The 
democratic social engineer seeks to es- 
tablish and support this essential dis- 
tinction in the groups or organizations 
with whom he works. . . . 

An attempt has been made to show 
that there is no incompatibility be- 
tween an engineering approach to the 
solution of educational and social prob- 
lems and the ethics of democracy. On 
the contrary, it has been urged that 
the effective maintenance and exten- 
sion of democratic values in industrial 
culture requires such an approach. 
The necessity for planned changes in 
human relationships and institutional 
patterns stems from the conditions of 
industrial life today. And planned 
change requires leadership by persons 
equipped with the understandings, 
skills and techniques of the social en- 
gineer. Social engineering will serve 
democratic aims and observe demo- 
cratic scruples and standards only if 
it is guided by a methodology which 
incorporates basic democratic values as 
procedural norms. The first task of be- 
lievers in democratic ethics is, there- 
fore, the theoretical job of translating 
democratic values into methodological 
norms for the control of processes of 
planned diange. The second task is 
the practical one of devising ways, in 
training teachers or others as social 
engineers, to develop the skills and 
techniques for effective stimulation 
and induction of cliange in persons 
and groups and the social-psychological 
knowledge required for accurate di- 
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DEMOCRATIC NORM 5 

The engineering of change must be 
anti individualistic yet provide for the 
establishment of appropriate areas of 
privacy and for the development of 
persons as creative units of influence 
in our society The collective char 
acter of our more pressing problems of 
change has been suggested and the 
necessity for collective solutions a( 
firmed We have also seen the affirma 
tion of the central importance of per 
sons as basic to the democratic ideol 
ogy The fact that these two require 
ments are often seen as antitheses stems 
from a confusion of the ideology of 
liberal individualism with that of de 
mocracy No complete clarification of 
the former ideology can be attempted 
here A few remarks may help to justify 
the statement that a democratic meth 
odology must be anti individualistic 
In the liberal revolt against social re 
straints upon economic enterprise im 
posed by medieval culture and later 
against mercantilist restraints a ra 
tionale for individual rights was sought 
in a conception of the natural as 
over against the social grounding 
of such rights Individuals naturally 
equipped with mind and conscience m 
dependent of social experience were 
set oter against a contractual and arti 
ficial system of social relationships and 
contentions What was in fact an alter 
native social ideal was thus projected 
into a theory of the nature of human 
nature Scientific studies of human na 
ture hate indicated that this rational 
ization of liberal ideology involved a 
false psychology and anthropology In 
ditidual personalities are now seen to 
be products of social experience In 
ditiduation and socialization far from 
being capable of intelligible opposi 


tion are generally regarded as alter 
native aspects of the same process of 
growth into the ways of a social cm 
ture The norms and standards by 
which a person thinks and judges are 
learned m the processes by which he is 
enculturated Human rights and duties 
are grounded m the institutions and 
ideologies of a culture not in a nature 
independent of man s social relation 
ships If human rights are to be guar 
anteed they must be guaranteed by 
appropriate social political and eco 
nomic controls of human behavior not 
by opposition to these 

The value of creative individuality 
which the liberal ideology as well as 
democratic ideology emphasized is valid 
as a value But the conservation and ex 
tension of this value cannot be effected 
by reliance upon a false psychology 
and anthropology If the realization 
of this value is blocked by certain 
social arrangements as undoubtedly 
It often is today the task is to change 
these social arrangements And such 
change today requires collective plan 
ning and action not reliance upon 
providential processes of natural or 
historical selection which have ceased 
to be providential under conditions of 
advancing industrialization or upon 
blind resistance to all collective action 
as inherently opposed to individuality 

Individualism today tends to threat 
en rather than to promote the values 
of individuality We are brought back 
to processes of planned social change 
and to the formulation of an adequate 
methodology of social engineering as a 
necessary condition for the conserva 
tion and extension of democratic 
values 

The methodological correlate of m 
dividualism which democratic ideology 
leads us to oppose is the elevation of 
unchecked private individual judg 
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to lessen its influence on prevailing 
ideologies and world views. It has also 
obscured certain human values im- 
plicit in scientific method, values which 
are independent of the many contribu- 
tions that modern science has made 
toward our physical comfort, health, 
safety, and destructive power. Never- 
theless, an adequate appreciation of 
the nature of scientific inquiry muse 
take into account these underlying 
moral values. These values become ex- 
plicit in the defense of science against 
social and moral authoritarianism. 

During the twentieth century the at- 
tack on free inquiry in science has 
come not from its traditional antago- 
nist, namely, institutionalized religion, 
but from organized communism and 
fascism. Outside of totalitarian coun- 
tries there has been no significant at- 
tempt at the suppression of knowledge 
for the sake of perpetuating an ortho- 
doxy, either political or religious. Usu- 
ally the control exerted on science 
under democratic regimes has shown 
itself as a kind of influence, an in- 
direct pressure on the scientific com- 
munity. Industry through its own labo- 
ratories or through subsidized research 
in universities makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the individual scientist 
to ignore its scientific and techno- 
logical needs. Governments too have a 
stake in scientific research and, by pro- 
tnoting inquiry into certain types of 
problems related to increased military 
or economic power, exert a directive 
pressure on trends in scientific research. 

Do such incentives and influences 
amount to a limitation or restraint of 
inquiry in science? It is, of course, true 
that they create prevailing interests in 
certain problems to tlie neglect of 
others. But they do not prohibit in- 
quir)' outside ilicse preferred chan- 
nels and apply no restrictive sanctions 


against scientists who choose to pursue 
inquiries unrelated to current military 
or industrial needs. 

Nevertheless, the influence exerted 
by economic or governmental forces 
has been regarded in some quarters as 
comparable to the controls exercised 
by totalitarian states. Some Marxists 
have in fact seen it as the class orienta- 
tion of science in capitalist democ- 
racies. Such a view can arise only 
through a confusion of incentives with 
coercion, incentives that function with- 
in the tried methods of scientific in- 
quiry, and coercion that substitutes 
authoritarian dogma in place of the 
warranted conclusions of science. If 
the prevailing climate of science inter- 
feres with a scientist's efforts to secure 
institutional support for some unpopu- 
lar line of research, one might perhaps 
say that he is not “free” to carry on his 
inquiry. But the word has a very dif- 
ferent meaning when we apply it to a 
scientist in a totalitarian country who 
is not free to affirm a conclusion to 
which he is led by the evidences of 
scientific inquiry. 

The difference is fundamental, al- 
though we may lose sight of it if we 
consider onlj that in both cases an in- 
quiry has been effectively stopped. The 
tivo cases may seem to be the same in 
effect. On the one hand, special inter- 
ests in a democratic country divert 
available resources to the investigation 
of other problems, leaving the scientist 
without the means needed for the in- 
quiry that those interests are trying 
to gag. On the other liand, a totali- 
tarian slate prohibits a certain inquiry, 
suppresses a warranted conclusion, or 
compels assent to doctrines not sup- 
ported by scientific evidence. In boili 
cases there is interference with ilte 
progress of inquiry as the scientist con- 
ceives it. But here the resemblance ends 
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agnosis o£ change situations in integral 
relation to developing commitments to 
the norms of democratic methodology 
Knowledge or skills or techniques di 
vorced from the ethical and methodo 
logical controls of democracy may be 
used for promoting undemocratic or 


anti democratic ends We must find 
ways for teaching the techniques of 
socnl engineering not as isolated bags 
of tricks but as the hands and feet 
whicli the ethical and methodological 
heart and head of democratic action 
require in today s w orld 


THE MORAL DIMENSION OF SCIENCE 

Wtlltam Gruen 


Science appears to most people as an 
esoteric profession whose methods of 
inquiry are of interest only to the pro 
fessional scientists and to philosophers 
Shall we be content to view science m 
the shape of its endless technological 
products Its machines materials and 
techniques? Scientific thought was not 
always so eclipsed by us services to the 
artisan and the engineer For example 
in ancient Greece which in the eyes of 
many historians was the cradle of sci 
ence it was cultivated in almost com 
plete separation from the crafts and 
the technical know how of those times 
Science was primarily a matter for in 
tellectual enjoyment it was an object 
of contemplation withdrawn from the 
practical life of society 
Today although there is an intimate 
association between science and tech 
nology we have achieved a new with 
drawal of science from its social en 
\ironment through its extreme protes 
sionalization Our scientists are not 
amateurs not individual investigators 
working m private studies and labora 


tones as m former times They at® 
now professionals supported or eni 
ployed by universities or large research 
organizations and the scientist would 
find It extremely difiicult if not im 
possible to carry on his work without 
the aid of these institutions 
Besides there has been a change m 
the meaning as well as in the social 
role of science In the days of Franklin 
and Jefferson science was a pervasive 
intellectual attitude an approach for 
every educated man to the problems 
of nature and society Our culture on 
the whole has lost this attitude and 
although we live in an age of science 
we have become estranged from nature 
as well The order of nature which 
was the wonder of former ages moves 
us neither to wonder nor to reflection 
The intellectual content of science has 
become less a matter of general hu 
man concern we are likely to relegate 
It to the institutions of science and 
to regard science as an academic de 
partmental responsibility 

This remoteness of science has tended 


Pleasures m Learning Not> 
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national, racial, or class loyalties. From 
this viewpoint science must be sub- 
ordinated to dominant social and po- 
litical aims. The resulting perversion 
of scientific inquiry not only invali- 
dates it with regard to social and moral 
problems but also impugns its author- 
ity in the study of nature. The attack 
on free inquiry in the social sciences 
thus tends also to undermine the na- 
tural sciences. 

It is significant to note that this 
dualism with regard to science is not 
confined to totalitarian states. It has 
gained support in democratic coun- 
tries as well and has provided, if not a 
defense, then at least a friendly tol- 
erance of authoritarian doctrines such 
as are fostered by Soviet Russia or 
other totalitarian states. Such toler- 
ance is possible if we think of science 
merely in light of the esoteric abstrac- 
tions of physical science and its in- 
tricate experimental apparatus. From 
this perspective science appears so re- 
moved from human relations and hu- 
man values that it is easy to see it 
merely as technique. This is the more 
familiar conception of science since it 
is in this aspect that it has demon- 
strated its most conspicuous triumphs. 

So long as science is esteemed only 
because of its serviceability, because of 
some obvious contribution to human 
comfort, pleasures, and security, its 
“freedom” will be a precarious and am- 
biguous thing. Too many people, like 
the totalitarian scientists in my earlier 
example, will be able to reconcile the 
technical uses of science with a failure 
to appreciate its role as an integral 
part of our culture. This failure de- 
rives from the idea of science as a body 
of conclusions and techniques. But 
science is also a cultural attitude em- 
bodied in the habitual will to employ 
certain methods of obscn’aiion and re- 
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flection as the ground of belief. The 
cultivation of this attitude is a condi- 
tion of enduring freedom in scientific 
inquiry and is in fact its cultural or 
moral dimension. 

To see these moral aspects of scien- 
tific inquiry, it must be first disasso- 
ciated from its more familiar subject 
matter, namely, the physical sciences 
and engineering. We will then see sci- 
entific inquiry, not as a technique re- 
stricted to special provinces of knowl- 
edge, but as an approach to any situa- 
tion in which we are called upon to 
make dependable judgments. Con- 
ceived thus, scientific method entails 
two essential criteria that guide the 
formation of well-grounded beliefs. 
The first criterion is that the judg- 
ments we arrive at, as well as the 
grounds of evidence that support them, 
must be public, must be observable to 
all persons. Dependable judgment, in 
this sense, is communal. The second is 
that assent to any belief or evidence is 
voluntary; that is to say, every in- 
dividual retains the right to dissent. 
But such dissent should not be arbi- 
trary; it must also be guided by con- 
siderations that meet the first criterion 
of sharability. 

These two criteria are in effect the 
affirmation of a community and a cer- 
tain independence of all persons with 
respect to knowledge. The consensus of 
this community is never fixed, never 
closed. It is a community of method 
not of doctrine. It is an open com- 
munity, a community of minds that 
are always open to the defense of 
new ideas or to criticism of old ones. 
Nothing is secure from this critical 
scrutiny, not even ilie most familiar or 
the most widespread or the most ven- 
erable of beliefs. Scientific method re- 
quires the social conditions of unre- 
strained communication and, while it 
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he "When it comes to social action 
they are just archaic tokens of the 
Academy, relics of an age when science 
was an object of contemplation and 
not a tool of action Today we speak of 
effective and ineffective ideas, not of 
suuveiicu lu uic luai v.aa^. thc true and the false Our science is 

still retains the right to seek public practical Its ideas serve to direct an 
support and to challenge any idea in influence behavior and to this end a 
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and the vital differences suggest that 
we are dealing here with two very dif 
ferent kinds of social phenomena For 
m the first case there is no attack on 
either civil liberties or on scientific 
method In the second case both are 
subverted In the first case the scientist 


the light of reflective inquiry In the 
second case, however, we are dealing 
with a privation of fundamental rights 
and with a corruption of method, a 
surrender of scientific inquiry to coer 
cive authority 

Suppose now that the scientist m the 
totalitarian country did not share our 
dismay and indignation over his condi 
tion He sees himself as a tough minded 
realist Your social philosophy,’ says 
he, "consists of grandiose cliches like 
fundamental rights and scientific m 
quiry’ and ‘coercive authority All 
empty echoes of a bourgeois romanti 
cism First of all why assume that the 
authority in this case was coercive? Per 
haps I voluntarily withdrew my sci 
entific findings Second if scientific 
method— as you call it— was surren 
dered it was only because it was prop 
erly subordinated to other values Why 
should science be regarded as an ab 
solute, ultimate end? Isn t it after all 
just a tool? As a means for achieving 
the desired ends of social action, sci 
ence is merely an instrument in the 
service of social policy Its role must 
be decided on the merits of each situa 
tion And in some cases it must yield to 
more appropriate social instruments 
There are occasions when ideas must 
be validated by political rather than 
by scientific considerations ' 

But, v\e ask, ‘what about truth? 
Dont you feel an obligation to affirm 
only the truth as you see 11? 

• Mere slogans and catchwords,* says 


so called 'false idea may be at times 
better than a ‘true one ” 

There is at least one important as 
pect of this argument with which it 
would be difficult to disagree, namely 
that scientific inquiry is not an uUi 
mate end Most people recognize that 
inquiry in science as in any other cul 
tural enterprise enjoys only a relative 
freedom, the range of us activities is 
circumscribed by the requirements of 
other social ideals For example, we 
would not allow any inquiry in science 
that entails cruel or humiliating treat 
ment of human beings In principle u 
is acknowledged that some limitations 
of inquiry are justified The essential 
question is whether such limitation of 
inquiry shall be imposed by arbitrary 
authority or by democratic policy based 
on a reflective examination of relative 
values and consequences 

And here we come upon the basic 
issues that separate the two social phi 
losophies one of authoritarian control, 
the other of relative democratic hmita 
tion of inquiry These issues arise from 
conflicting views of the nature of sci 
ence and the scope of scientific inquiry 
The defense of authoritarian controls 
over science rejects the concept of a 
unified, science that holds scientific 
method equally applicable to the na 
tural and to the social sciences In 
stead It IS asserted that inquiry is 
limited to techniques and instrumen 
taluies, while the choice of ends and 
values IS guided by factors related to 
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The Concept of 
Planned Change 


in the introduction to Part I, our abstract defini- 
tion of "planned change" received a preliminary clarification and justification 
The function of this chapter is to put more flesh on the bones of this definmo 
and to offer similar but contrasting treatments of planned cliange out of th e 
somewhat divergent theoretical orientations. r •’ 

"Planned change" is only one species in the larger genus of social cltange 
The cltaracter of this particular species becomes cleamr as tt .s compared and 
contrasted with other species of change. Warren Bennts undertakes such a com- 
parison and conuast in ^4 Typo^og)' o/ Chnnge Proccises. ^ 

^ We have mentioned the pioneering effort of Ron^d Lippitt and hts collea^ra 
to conceptualise the processes of planned change. They have sought to abstra« 
common elements in change efforts addressed to d.ent-systems of various ma^i- 
tudes-persons. groups, organizations, and communitip. This conceptual schenm 
has thus broughfinto common focus the role dimensions 

various professions that superficially seem quite diverse-psych.atrrsts, elors 

group workers, trainers, organizational consultants community consultants and 
so forth. Lippitt presents a brief compendium of this work in D.mens.otis of the 

Consultant’s Job. . , , _ . . ^ 

"Therapy" is one form of planned change. Both Jaques and Pages stretch the 
term "therapy" beyond its traditional focus on diange in individuals to nc ude 
the treatmem of larger social units as "patients.' It is probably fair to say that the 
major theoretical influence in Lippitfs work comes from the social PS oho ogy 
ol Lewin. Jaques' conceptual framework is derived from the Freudian tradinon 
and Pages' analvsis has been strongly influenced by the chn.tal approach of C^r 
Rogers as well as by Lewin's theories. These divergent outlooks lead to somewha 
different pictures of change agent function.ng and of change process. Bn i. 
heartening to note convergence toward a common conceptualization of planned 
change in ihc three formulations. 
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recognizes that everything cannot be 
questioned at once, it affirms that 
nothing whatever is above question 
When Descartes resolved to accept 
nothing as true which I did not clearly 
recognize to be so he was affirming 
what was for his time a revolutionary 
program, a principle of skepticism to 
ward those ideas whose only support 
IS the endorsement by some authonta 
tive person or tradition A correlative 
of this skepticism is the right to inde 
pendent judgment m the light of one s 
own reason To deny this right is in 
effect to constrain belief This con 
siraint need not take the form of a 
reign of terror under which belief or 
at least public acquiescence is secured 
by intimidation and fear Belief may 
be forced by denying to the individual 
all access to sources of critical and dis 
sentmg ideas in other words by in 
doctnnation Many people who would 
be quick to resent the propagation of 
beliefs by intimidation will placidly 
tolerate indoctrination 


The method of scientific inquiry is 
opposed to both forms of authontar 
lanism It seeks to rest belief on grounds 
that are not peculiar to this or that 
culture or region or race even when it 
investigates matters of race or culture 
It warrants only those beliefs that 
transcend cultural or religious barriers 
because scientific method addresses it 
self to the individual not as a member 
of his society or religion or country 
but as man whose community with 
others is not affected by his ancestry, 
his color, his politics, his nation, nor 
any other restrictive association For 
in respect to knowledge and belief, he 
is the equal of all other men all o 
whom arc equally independent mem 
bers of that free community to which 
scientific method looks for warrant 
namely, the universal community or 
man whose consensus, however pre 
carious is the only source of that un 
steady glow and faltering excellence we 
call truth 
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ness originates from one party, the 
change-agent. 

The distinctions between "Indoc- 
trination” and “Coercive change are 
elusive and complex. Compare a patient 
in a "progressive” mental hospital 
(with an emphasis on psychoanalytic 
therapy as opposed to a custodial ori- 
entation) with a POW in a Red Chi- 
nese prison camp. A patient is legally 
committed: the administrator of the 
hospital has almost as much power as 
a POW commandant. The patient is 
forced to undergo some form of treat- 
ment — there is little choice for him. 
On the face of it, the similarities seem 
more important than the differences, 
at least from this example. 

However, there are two differences 
which may possibly distinguish 
cive change” from “Indoctrination. 

In the mental hospital example, the 
patient is allowed and even encour- 
aged to express any form of antisodal 
feelings — up to the point of acting 
on them. Indeed, psychotherapeutic 
procedures encourage thoughts in ex- 
change for action. It is doubtful, on 
the basis of what we know about Com- 
munist brainwashing, that the POW 
commandant would encourage even 
on a verbal level — statements not in 
conformance with the accepted ideol- 
ogy, except where the prisoner was 
presumably "confessing.” 

Another difference is that the psy- 
chotherapists over time would attempt 
to develop a collaborative relationship, 
in fact, the early stages of psychother- 
apy arc, w’hcrever possible, devoted 
toward developing this type of rela- 
tionship. 

Still, when all is said and done, 
"Coercive change" as practiced by the 
Communists and “Indoctrination as 
practiced by mental hospitals, for ex- 
ample, may in actuality share similar 


processes, and employ identical tech- 
niques. Our paradigm, like all par- 
adigms, creates an "ideal” and ab- 
stract model to which actual empirical 
occurrences do not neatly conform.^ 

d. Technocratic change may be dis- 
tinguished from planned change by the 
nature of the goal setting. The use of 
technocratic means to bring about 
change relies solely on collecting and 
interpreting data. Technocratic change 
follows primarily an “engineering mod- 
el”: the client defines his difficulties as 
deriving from inadequate knowledge, 
and assumes that his lack of knowl- 
edge is accidental or a matter of neglect 
—not something that is functionally a 
part of him. The technocrat colludes 
in this assumption and merely makes 
and reports his “findings.” 

e. Interactional change is character- 
ized by mutual goal setting, a fairly 
equal power distribution, but no de- 
liberateness on either side of the 
relationship. ("Unconsciously” either 
may be committed to changing the 
other in some direction.) Such changes 
can be observed among good friends 
"who help each other,” married 
couples, and in various other nonde- 
liberate transactions among people. 
Change occurs in such transactions, 
possibly with beneficial effects, but 
there is a lack of self-consciousness 
about it, thus a lack of any definite 
changc-agent-client relationship. 

/. Socialization change has a direct 

* Edgar Sdicin’s Coercive Persuasion (New 
York: Norton, igGt). deals with these prob- 
lems in great detail. One of his main points is 
that there are many more similarities than 
would appear obvious between forms of 
•’acceptable" social influences, such as. psjclio- 
therapy or teaching, and unacceptable modes 
of social influence, such as ‘'brainwasliing." 
We do not dispute this point as an empirical 
fact: we are, howc>cr, trying to sharpen some 
differences for purposes of conceptual analjsis. 
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A TYPOLOGY OF CHANGE PROCESSES 
Warren G Bennts 
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gang, or hospital staff. The consultant 
is usually a professional helper, such 
as 'a marriage counselor, management 
consultant, community organizer, min- 
ister, social worker, human relations 
trainer, psychiatrist, applied anthro- 
pologist, group therapist, or social psy- 
chologist. The role of psychological 
"outsider” may sometimes be taken by 
a consultant located within the client 
system, such as a member of the per- 
sonnel department. 

One way of examining the role of 
the consultant is in terms of the series 
of questions or problems the consultant 
must pose for himself and work on 
during the course of a consulting rela- 
tionship. Each of these questions can 
be viewed as a professional problem 
on which information is needed, about 
which theorizing must be done, action 
must be taken, and feedback must be 
sought by the consultant in order to 
get data about the consequences of the 
helping actions. The sequence of the 
questions formulated below does not 
represent any assumption that this is 
the orderly flow of questions and prob- 
lems in the carrying through of a con- 
sultation relationship. Many of the 
questions are being worked on simul- 
taneously at any one time, and the 
questions keep recurring as the process 
of consultation unfolds. But in order 
to formulate them as dimensions of a 
consultant’s role wc need to examine 
them one by one, rather ilian try to 
reproduce ilic multi-dimensional com- 
plexity of the consultant's job as he 
experiences it at any moment in time. 

Qttestion /: IT/mf seems to be the 
difficulty? WhcTC docs it come from? 
mnin/flhii«g it? 

Ever)' consiiltniu has a cluster of 
ideas, or a set of concepts, which guide 
his perception of "what exists* and 
"what is going on" when he comes in 


contact with a particular group or or- 
ganization or other social unit. This 
cluster of ideas is his theory about the 
nature of groups and persons in groups 
and what makes them behave the way 
they do. For some consultants the theory 
may be largely inarticulate, and the 
concepts may not have much system- 
atic refinement, or relationship to each 
other. Nevertheless the consultant must 
have some kind of theory in terms of 
which to select "what to see” and "how 
to understand it” when he views the 
complexities of group or organizational 
life. Other consultants approach their 
task with a relatively systematic frame- 
work of concepts such as psycho-analytic 
theory, structure-function theory, learn- 
ing theory, social conflict theory, or role 
theory. Those without much theory have 
a harder time organizing and compre- 
hending what they see. Those with a 
more systematic theory have a harder 
time noticing and interpreting impor- 
tant events which are not taken into 
account by the concepts of their the- 
ory. 

In addition to having a systematic 
descriptive-analytic theory, the consult- 
ant must have a diagnostic theory which 
guides him in focusing on symptoms of 
pain or disruption in the system, on 
evidences that things are different from 
"normal” or "healthy.” Usually a diag- 
nostic theory includes both ideas about 
symptoms or clues that something is 
wrong, and conceptions about the basic 
causes of certain patterns of symptoms. 
In our study of a wide variety of con- 
sultants (Lippitt, Watson, and Wcstlcy, 
*95®) seemed possible to delineate 
several typical diagnostic orientations 
such as: 

1. An inappropriate distribution of 
poxver, too diffuse or loo ccntrall/cd. 

2 . Blockage and iminobiliratlon of 
proiUictivc energy. 
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kinship with the interactional hier 
archical control Parent child relation 
ships would be the most obvious ex 
ample although counselor camper 
teacher pupil relationships would also 
be applicable here Greater deliberate 
ness on the adult side of the rela 
tionship brings specific cases of so 
cialization into the Indoctrination 
or Planned Change categories 

g Emulative change is the sort of 
process i e associate with formal or 
ganizations where there is a clear cut 
superior subordinate relationship To 
this extent it closely resembles Kel 
man s concept of influence through 
identification Change is brought 
about possibly unconsciously through 
a form of identification with and emu 
lation of the power figures by the 
subordinates 

h Natural change refers to changes 


brought about with no apparent de 
liberateness and no goal setting on the 
part of those involved in it Primarily 
It 15 a residual category encompassing 
all accidents quirks of fate un 
anticipated consequences and changes 
wrought in connection with cataclysms 
such as earthquakes floods etc It may 
be that this category includes the oper 
ation of all those factors and causes 
which our limited knowledge cannot 
properly divine 

This typology is both too crude 
and too pure to provide ready Imk 
ages to empirical reality The distinc 
tions made in it are somewhat arbi 
trary and certainly not all inclusive 
However we believe it does provide 
suggestions as to how planned change 
can be distinguished from other change 
processes 


DIMENSIONS OF THE CONSULTANTS 
JOB^ Ronald LipptH 
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intervene” with attempts to give help. 

1. Some consultants feel that a group 
situation is “calling for help when 
there is evidence that the social proc- 
esses of the group are causing individ- 
ual suffering, such as rejection, isola- 
tion, scapegoating. Individual discom- 
fort and frustration of group members 
is taken as a valid basis for the value 
judgment that “something needs to be 
done.” 

2. Other consultants tend to take a 
“group welfare” orientation and per- 
ceive a basis for intervention when 
there are symptoms that the group is 
suffering because of inefficiencies and 
inadequacies of its efforts to move to- 
ward its goals, such as low produc- 
tivity, or failure of group efforts. 

3. Other consultants may take an 
"institutional welfare" orientation and 
evaluate a group situation as \s'arrant- 
ing intervention if efforts of a^ ^oup 
are causing disruption or “pain” for 
the larger organization or for neigh- 
boring groups, such as breakdown in 
one department of an organization, or 
disruption of the neighborhood life 
by a delinquent gang. 

Many consultants whose reports have 
been reviewed do not present any ex- 
plicit rationale for making active in- 
fluence attempts. 

In addition to the “justification for 
inier\'cntion” there is the question of 
“what goals for cliangc.” On the basis 
of his diagnostic obscrs'ations docs the 
consultant formulate goals for change 
in die client, or docs he work only in 
terms of goals formulated by the client? 

Some consultants feel tliey arc jusii- 
Hcd in acting only in terms of goals 
which have been collaboralively formu- 
lated and acccpietl by both the client 
and the consultant. Other consultants 
feci ilic)- have a right to certain meth- 
otlological goals, sucli as using good 


procedures for problem solving, but 
have no right to take positions on the 
answers to the problems. 

This aspect of the job of the group 
consultant has received very little criti- 
cal exploration in the literature. There 
would seem to be need for active dis- 
cussion and clarification of the various 
professional orientations. 

Question III: What seem to be the 
present, or potential, motivations of 
the client toward change and against 
change? 

The analysis of change forces and re- 
sistance forces is an important part 
of the initial assessment job for the 
consultant, and also a continuing 
challenge during all stages of the 
consulting relationship. A conceptual 
framework for analyzing these forces 
has been presented by Lewin (1947)' by 
Coch and French (1948), and by Lip- 
pitt, Watson, and Wesiley (1938). Our 
comments here are limited to a few 
special aspects of the motivational sit- 
uation in working w’iih groups as 
clients. 

In work with individuals feelings of 
pain and dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent situation are most frequently the 
dominant driving forces for change, 
but in work with groups very often one 
of the most important motivations, or 
potential motivations, is a desire to im- 
prove group efficiency, to achieve some 
higher Ic%'cl of functioning, even thougli 
there may be no critical problems in 
the present situation. Therefore one of 
the consultant’s jobs with groups is very 
frequently to Iielp clarify “images of 
potentiality,” rather than 10 focus on 
wa)-s of alleviating present pain. Per- 
haps the most crucial aspect of motiva- 
tional analpis in working with groui>s 
is the stud) of the nature and effects 
of the interdependence betsveen the sub- 
parts (c.g., subgroups or departments) 
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3 Lack of communication between 
the subparts of the system 

4 A lack of correspondence between 
external reality and the situation as 
perceived by the client 

5 A lack of clarity or commitment 
to goals for action 

6 A lack of decision making and ac 
tion taking skills 

These and other theories about the 
source of trouble provide the basis 
for selective probing to secure informa 
non from the client which will be used 
to interpret the nature of the difficulty 
and to make decisions about what type 
of helping should be tried Also such a 
diagnostic theory helps to define the 
directions along which improvement is 
desired and expected, and therefore de 
fines the symptoms of improvement 
which will be watched for in order to 
know whether there are desired conse 
quences of the helping efforts 
Because these two frameworks of 
theory, systematic and diagnostic, play 
such a central role in the nature and 
quality of the performance of the con 
sultant, it would seem particularly im 
portant for research to explore the use 
in practice of systematic theory, and 
the development of improved diagnos 
tic theory One of the most unexplored 
areas is that of the exact nature of the 
relationship between general system 
atic tlieory about groups and orgamza 
lions and diagnostic theory about pa 
thology of social systems 
Qiiestton II What are my motives as 
a cojuiihant for becoming involved tn 
this helping relationships What are the 
bases of my desire to promote change* 
Being a professional helper implies 
responsibility for a high level of self 
aiN areness about one s own values and 
needs as thej may influence the help 
ing relationship Some critical observers 
of the American scene think ise demon 


strate the value that "any change is bet 
ter than no change ” Such a value would 
relieve both consultants and clients of 
a great deal of serious responsibility 
for goal setting, and would make it 
easy to label all resistance to change as 
bad Clearly such a position is unten 
able Another extreme position is some 
times taken which maintains that any 
planful efforts to stimulate change in 
others is manipulative and undemo 
cratic Very little significant work would 
get done in the world if this unrealistic 
conception prevailed The observation 
of any meaningful social process m 
dicates a picture of continuous efforts 
of people and groups to influence each 
other m the interest of various types 
of goals The consultant must clarify 
for himself his own particular goals 
and motivations for influencing others 
Even m the field of individual psy 
chotherapy a large proportion of the 
individuals m need of help do not 
for various reasons, take the initiative 
to seek help Much attention is being 
given currently to ways of stimulating 
self referral and other ways of getting 
help needing individuals into contact 
with consultant resources It is even 
harder for groups or organizations as 
total systems to clarify a need for help 
and to take initiative to seek help And 
if one individual, or subgroup from 
the potential client approaches a con 
sultant asking for help, can this be con 
sidered as a request for help from the 
total system? 

This initiative problem means that 
consultants who work with groups must 
bfe prepared to take active initiative to 
stimulate and develop helping relation 
ships This requires a thoughtful job of 
clarifying values involved in such ' m 
tervention into the ongoing life of a 
group Various consultants have formu 
lated different bases for “the right to 
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difficult to know whether an adminis- 
trator, for example, is speaking as a 
representative of the organization, as 
a representative of a small subgroup, or 
only for himself. The tedmiques of 
dual entry and multiple entry have 
been developed to meet this situation. 
Getting into contact witli the whole 
dient is one of the most diallenging 
skill problems for the group consult- 
ant. In an organization or community 
this often means working dosely with 
a group of representatives from all 
units to keep channels of communica- 
tion open to all parts of the system. 

Qxiestion VI: How do I as consultant 
guide, and adapt to, the different phases 
of the process of changing? 

The consultant who works through 
the problems of changing with a group 
finds that there are several phases or 
stages to the process of working 
through, and that those phases require 
different le\'els of relationship and dif- 
ferent kinds of helping skills. Starting 
from Lewin's (1947) three phase analy- 
sis, Lippitt, "Watson, and Westley (195^) 
discovered in their comparative study 
of a population of consultants that 
seven phases could be identified wiili 
some degree of consistent:)'. These were. 

1. The development of a need for 
change. 

2. The establishment of a consult- 
ing relationship. 

3. The darification of the dient 
problem. 

4. The examination of alternative 

solutions and goals. 

5. The transformation of intentions 
into actual change efforts. 

6. The generalization and stabiliza- 
tion of a nevs* level of functioning or 
group structure. 

7. Adueving a terminal relationship 
with the consultant and a continuity 

of diangc-ability. 


These are \evy general labels for a 
great variety of activities, but do seem 
to help clarify some of the shifts of 
goal and changes of consulting activity 
tliat take place during the total cyde 
of a consulting relationship. 

As the consultant works with a group 
on phase 4, the examination of alter- 
native possibilities for improvement, it 
usually becomes dear that various types 
of special skill training will be needed 
to support the group’s change efforts. 
This emphasizes the importance of 
Glidewell’s distinction (in this issue) 
between the consultant and the con- 
sultant-trainer. It is our belief that most 
consulting relationships with groups 
require a consultant-trainer role to 
carry through an adequate job of prob- 
lem solving. It is important for the 
consultant to darify for himself the 
nature and the timing of this shift 
from the more non-directive role of 
helping a group develop and clarify its 
own goals for change to the more ac- 
tive directive role of helping the group 
learn the procedures and skills needed 
for them to move with efficiency and 
success toward the goals they have es- 
tablished. It is an unhappy picture to 
see a group floundering and unsuccess- 
ful in their change efforts because the 
consultant has not been able to shift 
from the consultant role appropriate 
to the earlier phases of consultation 
to tlie more active training role which 
is usually necessary- for the successful 
carrying through of the later phases 
of consultation. 

Qxiestion 17/; How do I help pro- 
mote a continuity of creative change- 
ability? 

A successful process of consultation 
with an organization or a group ends 
with at least tliree kinds of learnings: 

i. The organization has Icarnctl to 
cope more adequately with the prob- 
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m the client system An eagerness by 
one subgroup to change may not be a 
clue to readiness for change of other 
subgroups or of the total group or or 
ganization Learning about the sup 
porting and conflicting relationships 
betiveen subgroups is a crucial task 
and success in getting these facts will 
determine to a great degree whether 
the consultant is able to develop the 
necessary and appropriate relationship 
to the total group and to its various 
subparts One of the most frequent 
forms of resistance to change in group 
clients IS the perception by certain sub 
groups that the consultant is more 
closely related to other subgroups and 
IS on their side m any conflict of 
interests 

Qiieslton IV What are my resources 
as a consultant, for giving the kind of 
help that seems to be needed now, or 
that may develops 

The requirements of time and skill 
needed to carry through a psychothera 
pcutic relationship with an individual 
base become fairly clear Usually the 
situation IS not so clear in working out 
a consultative relationship with a group 
or organization Quite frequently a 
consultant relationship with a group is 
begun which will require much more 
time and a greater variety of helping 
skills than are available from the con 
suliant Tuo unfortunate things seem 
to happen more frequently m the con 
suUation with social units than with 
inditiduals Often the consultant offers 
diagnostic help and arrives at certain 
recommendations for improvement or 
change but offers no continuity m the 
actual working through of the mean 
ing of the diagnostic findings for chang 
ing procedures practices and interac 
non patterns This dropping of the re 
laiionsliip %\ith the client system at sudi 
an early stage in the process of changing 


often results in disruption and demor 
alization because of the inadequacy of 
the client group to cope avith the im 
plications for change without further 
technical help from a consultant As in 
the field of medicine very frequently 
in the area of group consultation the 
consultant who has the analytic skills 
for diagnosis does not have the tram 
mg and therapeutic skills required for 
a working through of the implications 
of the diagnosis A consultant team 
would seem to be the creative solution 
in many cases 

Question V What preliminary steps 
of action are needed to explore and 
establish a consulting relationships 
As pointed out previously groups as 
groups are much slower to develop and 
clarify an awareness of the need for 
help than are individuals Therefore 
group consultants have a greater re 
sponsibihty for developing techniques 
of helping the social system develop this 
awareness through appropriate com 
munication procedures This often re 
quires taking an active initiative of a 
kind frowned on m the field of individ 
ual consultation Examples of useful 
techniques are presented by Lippitt 
Watson and Westley (1958) 

The defining of a trial period or 
pilot project as a basis for exploring a 
possible consulting relationship should 
also be emphasized This provides au 
opportunity to establish relationships 
to all the different subgroups and to 
clarify expectations about a readiness 
to change and about the nature of the 
consultants role 

The third problem which is typical 
at this stage is getting trapped mto 
a special relationship with one of the 
subgroups which makes it dilBcult to 
move into a relationship with other 
subgroups and with the total client 
system In initial contacts it is very 
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psychological warfare, the creation of 
transitional communities to facilitate 
the readjustment of repatriates, are 
examples of what has been done. Even 
such a list is long and the immensity 
of the job done is inspiring. In tliis 
common task teams of psychologists, so- 
ciologists. anthropologists, psychiatrists, 
social workers, economists, and political 
scientists have learned to work together 
and with administrators and executives 
who had to get a job done. 

The civil community, harassed by the 
difficulties of the post-war world, is 
now looking for help, and certain sec- 
tions of the community have already 
begun to turn to social science for as- 
sistance. The challenge of this demand 
is g;reat. It forces on social science the 
necessity of developing a method of 
approach to the help-seeking commu- 
nity which will allow the expression 
and release of spontaneous adjustment 
mechanisms with consequent growth 
and maturation. Proper collaboration 
with the community in helping to 
straighten out its difficulties will in 
turn make possible the healthy matura- 
tion of social science itself. 

The problem of collaboration, how- 
ever, is complex. On the one hand, 
the community is somewhat uncertain 
about social science. This shows, for 
example, in misunderstandings of what 
social scientists can do. Thus, attitudes 
of submission to the omnipotence of 
rnighty science occur on the one hand 
and feelings of anxiety, on the other. 
It is understandable that anxiety should 
arise in a group whicli finds itself un- 
able to cope with a particular problem, 
but whicii reasonably enough resent 
the intrusion of the “expert” who is 
called in to help. On the other hand, 
there is the complex of attitudes of the 
social scientist himself, whicli range 
from feelings of power because of the 
special techniques whicli are available 


to him and are unknown to the com- 
munity, to feelings of anxiety and im- 
potence because of being denied access 
by society to social problems with -which 
he knows he could help. 

In practise the problem usually boils 
down to the relationship between the 
“expert” and the administrator or ex- 
ecutive responsible. We already know 
how difficult this relationship becomes 
even in the domain of the physical 
sciences and engineering: how much 
farmers, for example, often resent the 
intrusion of the government agricul- 
tural expert with his new and sup- 
posedly superior methods. How much 
more difficult does the problem of es- 
tablishing a satisfactory relationship 
become, however, where not crops but 
the changing of human behaviour it- 
self becomes the target of scientific en- 
deavour. The very core of personality 
is touched and the deepest resistances 
are mobilized against the intruder. It 
is our belief that the study of how so- 
cial scientists work with the commu- 
nity is one of the central problems 
of social science today. 

Some Dangers of a 
Technocratic Approach 

It is our conviction that the social 
scientist working in a collaborative role 
rather than a technocratic one will 
achieve the best results, and it is our 
goal to achieve such a role. One might 
roughly differentiate collaboration as 
doing things with people, as opposed to 
teciinocracy as doing things to people. 

The very nature of the therapeutic 
role, however, often makes real col- 
laboration difficult. The situation is 
often encountered where the social sci- 
entist is called in and given a complete 
mandate to “set things right” in his 
own w’ay. These instructions commonly 
come in the form of requests to “tell us 
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lern or problems which initiated the 
consulting process 

2 The organization has learned how 
to function more adequately in clarify 
ing future problems as they emerge and 
to make appropriate decisions about 
seeking for outside help when needed 

3 The organization has learned new 
procedures and new types of organiza 
tion to help it maintain a healthy state 
of changeability in adapting to chang 
ing conditions and m utilizing poten 
tialities for creative improvement in 
group functioning and productivity 
Perhaps the most challenging task for 
the consultant in this regard is to dis 
cover ways of training the group to use 
procedures of data collection and anal 
ysis on a continuing basis which will 
permit the identification of new prob 
lems and possibilities In small face 
to face groups this may mean helping 
the group to develop functions of group 
observation and feedback as a continu 
mg part of the group practice with 
out continuing dependency on the con 
sultant In larger organizations it may 
mean helping in the setting up of new 
staff functions of data collection feed 
back and skill training which will 
keep the organization tooled up to a 
continuous process of creative adapta 
lion and social invention 

This is a very incomplete itemiza 
tion of the dimensions of the consult 


ants job as explored m the several pa 
pers of this issue We have tried to em 
phasize some of the dimensions which 
seem to represent a special challenge 
and need for exploration on the part 
of consultants working with organiza 
tions or groups as contrasted to those 
working with individuals as clients Per 
haps the greatest challenge is that of 
continuously exploring the relevance of 
systematic theory from the behavioral 
sciences and finding opportunities for 
contributing to the body of theory 
through efforts to achieve a conceptual 
grasp of what s going on as we work 
at the job of giving help to groups m 
solving their problems of development 
and productivity A basic integration 
of scientific theory and professional 
skills will be the continuing need as 
this field of social engineering develops 
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and an important part of the training 
for social therapy must include learn- 
ing to participate actively in emotion- 
ally charged group situations while 
maintaining an objective and neutral 
attitude. 

Secondly, from the very beginning 
the therapist must involve in the thera- 
peutic process all individuals and groups 
who are likely to be affected by the 
final results. It is necessary right from 
the start to seek the assistance and co- 
operation of all groups concerned in 
the problem. If this is not done, then 
not only will the social scientist remain 
an object of suspicion to the non-par- 
ticipant groups, but also inter-group 
tensions will be increased. Anxiety and 
suspicion are engendered in the non- 
participant groups just because they 
have been left out. 

Thirdly, the therapist should be able 
to maintain an open mind towards all 
aspects of a social problem. Ordinarily, 
the aid of the therapist will be sought 
by one section of the group or com- 
munity which has a problem. For ex- 
ample, the management of a factory, 
or the local government of a commu- 
nity may seek help. It must be clearly 
pointed out at the very beginning that 
it is the intention of the therapist to 
maintain a neutral attitude and to side 
with no special group. Where this is 
not agreed to, then the failure to agree 
can be interpreted to mean that the 
suspicion of the other groups has been 
transferred to the therapist. Resistance 
of this sort becomes the first problem 
in treatment since until it is success- 
fully worked through, therapy cannot 
proceed. 

Collaboration and Self-reliance 

In order to adiicvc real collabora- 
tion which will eventually lead to 
weaning ilie group away from tlie so- 


cial scientist, the adoption of the fol- 
lowing general steps has been found 
useful either in toto, if possible, or with 
modifications to meet the requirements 
of a specific situation: 

a. The reconnaissance: In this stage 
the therapist, or team of therapists, 
comes in to survey the general situa- 
tion. There is no commitment on either 
side, and the therapist assumes no re- 
sponsibility other than to find out 
Avhether it is the sort of problem for 
which he is likely to be able to offer 
assistance. Such a survey may last from 
a day to a matter of months, depend- 
ing on the complexities of the prob- 
lem. 

During this survey the therapist will 
immediately begin to involve all par- 
ties. He will set up a planning group 
to help in the task of the survey. Such 
a group should include representatives 
of all sections of the community un- 
der consideration. As a result of this 
survey, carried out in collaboration with 
those concerned in the problem, it may 
be that recommendations for further ac- 
tion can be made. Where this is the 
case, it should be pointed out that the 
recommendations are not made by the 
social scientist, but by the collaborating 
planning group, which includes the so- 
cial scientist. In other words, the com- 
munity begins to participate in its 
own therapy from the vei7 beginning. 

In the sur\’ey stage, it will frequently 
be found that the original complaint 
or request for help concerned prob- 
lems which were really only superficial 
difficulties. A successful reconnaissance 
should go far towards relieving these 
presenting symptoms and thus make 
possible ilie uncovering of the more 
crucial problems. 

b. The pilot study: On the basis of 
tltc findings of the suncy stage, it will 
usually be possible to engage in a small 
pilot study, svhicli is designed to in- 
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^vhat to do or even, ‘ show us what we 
should do to set things right Too 
frequently, such a mandate may repre 
sent an unconscious defeatist attitude 
on the part of the group concerned, 
with an underlying and understand 
able desire to evade, if possible, the re 
sponsibihty for facing up to a complex 
and unpleasant situation Because the 
solution of the problem may seem rela 
lively simple there is a great tempta 
tion for the social scientist to jump m 
and take the responsibility ' just for a 
short time Having taken full respon 
sibihty on his own shoulders, however, 
he will to a greater or lesser degree 
base precluded the possibility of the 
group Itself developing new roles which 
would allow them to cope with their 
own problems by themselves Thus, al 
though he may clear up the problem 
any thanks he receives may be given 
rather grudgingly, for he will presum 
ably have exposed the inadequacies of 
the persons concerned without helping 
them towards new insights and self 
reliance Under these conditions fur 
ther work is unlikely, and the proiect 
may suddenly come to a halt On the 
other hand, he may fail with the task 
in which case he will likely be left with 
the blame on his own shoulders for all 
the previous mistakes and results of mis 
management, the ill effects of which 
may be displaced and projected m his 
direction 

It IS sometimes easier to do things to 
people than with them, easier to tell 
people what to do than to help them 
work through the emotional problems 
which stand in the way of their doing 
u for themselves The results, however 
are rarely as satisfactory Continued 
dependence on the scientist without 
emancipation, understandable resent 
ment against the social scientists and 
eien against social science in general, 
or else confusion arising from advice 


about what to do without instruction 
on how to do it, these are the most 
likely fruits of a technocratic approach 
This IS not just a theoretical point One 
need only turn to the very strong an 
tipathy of many workers towards the 
industrial psychologist, whom they re- 
gard as a person who comes into the 
factory with time and motion study ap 
paratus m order to reorganize the work 
without the worker having any say 
The administrator’s dissatisfaction with 
the social science consultant is also well 
recognized m cases where, when called 
in to study the situation, the social sci 
entist presents a diagnostic report, for 
which a fee is claimed, and then leaves 
the administrator with the report but 
with no real inkling of how it is to be 
used 

Some Features of a 
Collaborative Approach 

It IS the goal of collaboration in so 
cial therapy to enable the community 
to incorporate social science knowledge 
and techniques in order that it may 
cope more adequately with its own com 
munity problems Collaboration is di 
reeled, therefore, towards the strength 
ening of positive recuperative tenden 
cies and the elimination of factors 
which prevent adequate functioning 
If this IS to be achieved it will usually 
be found necessary to keep a number 
of points in mind 

In the first place, it is important to 
maintain a perfectly scientific approach, 
and not be caught up in the group 
emotion To participate in a helpful 
way and yet observe objectively, that 
IS the problem It is not easy to do this 
in the atmosphere of group difficulties 
which one usually finds when called m 
to help with social problems without 
damaging one s own spontaneity The 
emotion of the group is very potent. 
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arise at different stages, and these prob- 
lems are perhaps of major significance. 
They tend to arise out of ambivalent 
attitudes on the part of the commu- 
nity to the very process of solving its 
own problems. On the one hand, there 
is the desire for improvement, for res- 
olution of tension, for the development 
of new techniques, and, on the other 
hand, there is the fear that treatment 
is likely to be more painful than the 
problem. Exposing the complexity of 
problems, with the inevitability of cre- 
ating new roles for which the individ- 
uals concerned do not yet feel ade- 
quate, excites the desire to hang on to 
old modes of behaviour. Though the 
old modes are troublesome, until they 
are relinquished one can avoid facing 
up squarely to the fact that perhaps 
not all is as well as it might be. This 
ambivalence showed, for example, in 
criticism and attacks directed against 
the experimental selection board, and 
against psychiatry in particular, even 
though at the same time there was a 
general feeling that the new boards 
represented an advance. 

This ambivalence towards treatment, 
an outstanding feature of individual 
psydioiherapy, is likely to be found a 
constant feature of social therapy. And 
just as in individual therapy, the am- 
bivalence tends to be directed against 
the therapist. This process, known as 
transference, is utilized by psychoanaly- 
sis as the basis of therapy, and it is our 
belief that it can similarly be used in 
‘CKial iljcrapy. 

Social treatment is made possible by 
the transference of positive feelings t<^ 
''■ardi the social scicniist anti social sel- 
ect. Tbese feelings reflect the desire 
for change and improvement, and can 
l>c intcrpictetl as such. On the otlicr 
luml, negative transference, or the 
transference to tire social scientist of 


hostility and resentment arising out of 
anxieties about the changes which may 
occur, and out of inter-person and in- 
ter-group frictions in the social situa- 
tion, will be reflected in resistances 
against going through with collabora- 
tion in treatment. The handling of 
these resistances is crucial. They show 
in many small and insignificant ways as 
pointed out by Wilson — in concealed 
hostility, in apparently innocent ques- 
tions, in the continuous "testing out” of 
the good intentions of the therapist. 
Social change can be accomplished only 
as rapidly as resistances are overcome 
and removed. Lewin has pointed out 
that participation in group-decisions 
frequently overcomes individual resist- 
ances very rapidly. On the other hand, 
direct interpretation of the resistances, 
in terms of negative transference be- 
haviour towards the therapist, has prob- 
ably more deep rooted and lasting ef- 
fects if properly worked through. 

Take for example the previously men- 
tioned case of the "e.xpert” entering 
a group for the purpose of modifying 
its practises. He is commonly seen as 
a threat to security and as a usurper 
of the roles of members of the group. 
The result is the coming into play of 
various defense mcclianisms, wliich arc 
laq;cly unconscious in their operation, 
and which have as their aim the ma- 
nipulation of the intruder in order to 
render him "liarmlcss”. Crude refusal 
to cooperate is rarer tlian might be ex- 
pected and llicse manipulations m.ny 
take many subtle forms. Thc)- range 
from side-tracking thc technician into 
an absorption in relatively unimjKir- 
taut details while titc essentials of tra- 
ditional mctliotls remain .as before, m 
disarming him by over-enthusiasm in 
onler to dull Jiis critical |>crccption and 
undermine hts indcjKrndcni status. It is 
al»o not uncommon for some imprr- 
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vestigate techniques £or solving the 
larger problems, and to demonstrate 
the value of these techniques This pilot 
experiment should be the responsibility 
of and run by, those concerned with 
the problem the social scientist acting 
merely in the role of technical adviser 
and collaborator It will ordinarily be 
under the supervision and control of 
the original planning group involved 
in the survey This pilot study, there 
fore not only provides the opportunity 
for investigating the problem further, 
but allows the community itself to begin 
to familiarize itself with and incorpor 
ate for its own use the techniques at 
the disposal of social science The proc 
ess of weaning the community or group 
away from the social scientist should ai 
ready be well advanced by the end of 
this stage 

c The full project If the pilot run 
IS a success, the community is then 
ready to proceed to the full utilization 
of the therapeutic techniques By this 
time, however, there should be a suf 
ficiently large number of persons m 
volved in the pilot study and inter 
group tensions should have been 
sufficiently resolved to allow those re 
sponsible for the solution of the prob 
lem to carry on the therapeutic process 
themselves At this stage the social sci 
ence adviser should be relegated to a 
fairly distant back seat From this posi 
tion he IS available to advise and to 
assist in the clearing up of the special 
difficulties which may arise from time 
to time 

The development of War Office Se 
lection Boards in the British Army dur 
ing the v\ ar provides a useful example 
of tins approach The Army was faced 
with the problem of rapidly improving 
its techniques for selecting officer can 
didates The Army psychiatrists were 
called m to help with the problem 


Their first step was an examination 
o[ the procedures already in use, and 
a tentative exploration of new meth 
ods This was done in collaboration 
with the Presidents of the various se 
lection boards then in operation On 
the basis of this reconnaissance, a pi 
lot selection board of a new km 
was established This pilot selection 
board was headed by one of the 
Colonels previously responsible for one 
of the old boards In other words, the 
pilot selection board was run by regu 
lar Army personnel with the coUabora 
tion of a team of psychiatrists and 
psychologists This pilot board was ab e 
to develop more successful selection 
techniques than had previously been 
used As a result, it was visited by other 
Army officers, who saw a unit run, no 
by psychiatrists, but by regular 
personnel, and the functioning of the 
board was explained by fellow officers 
The Array as a whole rapidly mcor 
porated the new selection techniques 
and within six months new type selec 
tion boards were in operation through 
out the Array The social scientists 
continued to collaborate as specialist 
technicians on these boards, but the 
continued operation of the boards re 
mained an Army function It is doubt 
ful if this result could have been 
achieved had the social scientists con 
cerned not taken such great precau 
tions to remain m a collaborative ro e 
leaving the mam responsibility for the 
new developments m the hands of those 
previously concerned with officer selec 
tion 

The "Growing Pains” 
in Collaboration 

The above example from army cx 
perience is m many ways an oversiW 
plification Various problems inevitably 
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poliq^-making and executive depart- 
ments, between headquarters and de- 
centralized branches. Other problems 
are caused by lack of comprehension 
with regard to the policy of the firm 
or by divergent interpretations of it. 
Some members of the staff are unwill- 
ing to accept the new roles they are 
expected to assume. Some methods of 
leadership are ill-adapted to the social 
context. Methods of recruitment, train- 
ing, promotion, or payment may be in- 
adequate. All these problems regarding 
both personnel administration (such as 
employment, training, promotion, re- 
muneration) and production (such as 
techniques, accountancy, and sales) af- 
fect the enterprise as a social organi- 
zation, i.e. as a totality of social groups 
— work groups such as administrative 
departments and workshops, trade un- 
ions, friendly associations, employers 

federations, clubs, and political parlies. 
All these groups intersect, divide, and 
sometimes extend outside the firm it- 
self. The psycho-sociological function- 
ing of the enterprise represents the func- 
tioning of each of these groups and 
their connection with one another. In 
more precise though still very general 
terms, psycho-sociological functioning 
is the way in svhich the structures of 
these groups are bound together (their 
aims, roles, norms, sanctions), the mode 
of communication among the members 
of the group as well as the motivations 
and wishes of these members. 

The psyclio-sociological functioning 
is in constant need of adapting itself 
to the changing conditions of the en- 
vironment. The conditions of work of 
all classes of personnel arc profoundly 
affected not only by such factors as 
niwlcrniration of equipment or anio- 
nwii/aiion but also by tlic greater con- 
ccniiaiion of finns. the incrc.iscd divi- 
sion of atlministraiivc work resulting 


in the multiplication of advisory serv- 
ices, and the increased influence of 
workmen’s unions on the one hand 
and of professional associations on the 
other. From this point of view an im- 
portant role of managers, trade union- 
ists, and planners can be said to aim 
at facilitating the psycho-sociological 
adaptation of the enterprise to the 
changing conditions of its environment. 

One of the main difficulties of this 
role is to achieve real changes in the 
organization, that is to say, changes 
that will affect the behaviour and at- 
titudes of personnel in factual commu- 
nication, in the actual aims pursued, 
in roles effectively assumed by the 
members of the firm. For every change 
successfully achieved, a large number 
of decisions and reforms are never im- 
plemented and a great many organiza- 
tional reports remain in oblivion. Some- 
times the blame can be put on the 
solutions adopted or on the quality of 
the diagnosis, but, on the other hand, 
there is often a strange disparity be- 
tween the efficacy of the final result 
and the quality of the diagnosis. 

In my opinion the main cause of this 
is that crucial problems that govern 
the psycho-sociological change of the 
firm, the strategy likely to bring about 
this change, and the role of the agents 
of social change Itavc not been suf- 
ficiently studied. Indeed, iliey arc of- 
ten treated in the most empirical fash- 
ion by these agents themselves. 

Thus diagnoses and solutions arc 
often based upon the vaguest concep- 
tions of psycho-sociological functioning. 
TIicsc conceptions arc often coloured 
by social myths and stereotypes such as 
certain beliefs about ilic role of the 
chief executive. Most ili.ignoses and so- 
lutiom often give pride of place to fac- 
tors of structure and to formal deci- 
sions. whereas they disregard methotli 
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tant member o£ the group to become 
dependent on him and thus to absorb 
the bulk of his time and energy in deal 
ing with what is really a personal prob 
lem It IS important to interpret these 
unconscious mechanisms to the group 
that they be recognized as common re 
actions to all experts that they rep 
resent resistances to change and m 
group tensions played out in relation 
to the expert If this transference is 
successfully exposed it should allow the 
members of the group to proceed to 
a consideration of the changes required 
and of their own roles in the new sit 
uaiion Opportunity for such interpre 
tations usually crops up in group or 
individual discussion or in sociodra 
malic or other training sessions The 
timing and dosage of interpretations 
are a matter of clinical judgment and 
present one of the greatest problems 
of treatment It is for this reason that 
the Institute sets a high value on psy 
choanalytic training Such training is 


the best guarantee that the technique 
of utilizing the transference situation 
in social therapy will never be taken 
lightly, and ensures that the therapist 
will maintain a continuous concern 
about working through tensions 
aroused by his own presence m t e 
field 

By the interpretation of group resist 
ance the therapist can achieve a fully 
collaborative and neutral role He pat 
ticipates in social change not as a ma 
nipulator not as an engineer, but as 
a clarifier who helps the group to ma e 
manifest its own internal tensions so 
that such tensions can be better coped 
with by the group itself Successfu y 
worked through social science collab 
oration of this type should be of bene 
fit to the community Eventually it may 
help society towards a greater awar® 
ness of some of the underlying ^n 
conscious processes which contribute to 
difficulties of inter person and inter 
group adjustment 
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moral support are regarded as forms 
of pressure as much as are coercion 
and threats. 

2. Communication to the patient 
and discussion of a diagnosis of his 
case such as might be obtained by 
means of tests can take place only as 
part of the general treatment and can- 
not be separated from it. 

3. Free expression of feelings, opin- 
ions, and attitudes by the patient is en- 
couraged to the maximum. 

4. The aim of the therapeutic work 
therefore seems to consist in facili- 
tating what one might call the patient s 
communication with himself, or, as it 
is sometimes expressed, communica- 
tion between various layers or parts of 
his personality. 

5, The therapist’s action is a clinical 
one, a here-and-now response to tlie 
patient’s free expression, aiming by 
various means— different schools use 
different methods — at facilitating the 
patient’s communication with himself. 

It is easy to see how helpful such 
hypotheses can be to the socioiherapist 
whose work it is to deal not with an 
individual but with a social organiza- 
tion. Indeed, some psychotherapists 
have themselves attempted to apply 
them to the treatment of business firms. 

The experiment in counselling car- 
ried out at ^Veslem Electric is one of 
the best known. Other American firms 
regularly employ psyclioihcrapisis who 
have specialized in the application of 
psychotherapy to industrial work in 
counselling managers. 

Tlicsc two types of experiment arc 
open to fairly obvious criticism. In- 
dividually centered as they arc, thc)' 
certainly tend to facilitate the adapta- 
tion of the individual to his group but 
they offer no guarantee that the adapta- 
tion of thc group to individual needs 


receives sufficient attention. Moreover, 
since they are concerned with attitudes 
at a deep psychological level, they do 
not take enough account of total social 
behaviour in a definite context. For 
instance, in the case of a manager — 
the most useful for this kind of experi- 
ment — it is dear that the effect of his 
behaviour w'ill not depend solely on 
his deep psychological attitudes. It will 
certainly depend, for instance, on the 
degree of his knowledge of the particu- 
lar firm, on the communication net- 
work between himself and his asso- 
ciates, and on the particular tech- 
niques of communication he uses, as 
well as on all the same factors as they 
are found in his associates. Since the 
task we have set ourselves is the treat- 
ment of a social group, we cannot 
ignore any of these factors. Indeed, our 
work must take place at the focal point 
where the structure of the group, com- 
munication inside the group, and the 
attitudes of its members are found to 
converge. 

A British social psychologist, Dr 
Elliott Jaques, has attempted in a Lon- 
don firm to apply a more thorough 
transposition of the psychotherapeutic 
approach to social treatment. He used 
a direct clinical approadi with work 
groups, sometimes preceiled by inter- 
views with individual members of the 
firm, to deal with problems of group 
structure, communication, and atti- 
tudes. While thc work of Jaques. who 
is a pioneer in this field, is of outstand- 
ing interest, it ncvcrtliclcss lends itself 
to criticism on two counts. First, thc 
treatment docs not lake sufficiently 
into account that a firm is a whole, 
with its own organization and hier- 
archy, in which the problems of one 
group can condition those of another 
group so that the process of diange 
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of communication and attitudes, which 
are the necessary condition of the es 
tablishment of any structure 
With regard to strategy the most 
current methods are either the mere 
communication of orders or solutions’ 
or the presentation of a diagnosis fol 


the results of psycho sociological re 
search, a theory of social change and 
a methodology of psycho sociological 
action precise enough to be expen 
mentally controlled In this field prac 
tical vsorkers can both profit by pure 
scientific research and bring new re 


lowed by communication of a sug 
gested solution or again — and this is 
the most frequent case — the presenta 
tion of a diagnosis and the communica 
tion of a solution accompanied by per 
suasion and various techniques of so 
cial manipulation to get the solution 
through’ Such methods take no ac 
count of conclusions that might be 
drawn from the findings of the psycho 
sociological sciences as to effective 
planning for social change 
In the course of this paper, I intend 
to submit the thesis that a scientific 
approach to problems of psycho so 
ciological change in industrial con 
cerns is a possibility provided that it is 
based on the concepts and methods of 
the psycho sociological sciences The 
rapidly increasing contribution of these 
sciences is already considerable both 
uiih regard to the functioning of firms 
and other social organizations and to 
the more specific problem of social 
change 


It is true that the psycho sociological 
sciences base not, up to the preient. 
been much concerned with the applica 
tion of their theories Neverthel^, i 
should hke to emphasize that the work 
of agents of social change in business 
organizations offers a field of scientific 
application whose relation to its basic 
sciences is comparable to the relation 
of the practical isork of the engmeei 
to the experimental uork of physiasts 
and chemists In this case, there is a 
need to elaborate m the light of con 
ccpis, of methods of investigation, ol 


sources to it 

In what follows I shall outline the 
theories and methodology that have 
resulted from research carried out by a 
group of psycho sociologists and from 
their practical application of this Con 
siderations of space will allow me to 
give only a brief outline without any 
description of examples I shall hmh 
myself to presenting the general th^ 
oretica! and methodological framework 
that could guide the work of the social 
psychologist who intervenes in an en 
terpnse m order to help it to solve iM 
problems I have elected to dwell more 
fully on the aspects specifically con 
nected with the problem of change 
than on those of the psycho socio 
logical functioning of the firm It must 
be made clear, however, that the two 
are inseparable 

The sciences that have been found 
most useful to fulfil our aim belong to 
two different fields, i e psychotherapy 
and social psychology Indeed, psy 
chotherapists are both scientists and 
practical agents of change, for they 
are concerned with bringing about a 
change m persons who are disturbed 
or mentally ill 

One IS struck by the degree of agree 
ment among psychotherapists upon the 
following fundamental conditions of 
change and this in spite of differences 
among the various schools of psycho 
therapy and the variety of their ter 
niinoiogy 

1 The rejection of any pressure on 
the patient Advice, persuasion, and 
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moral support are regarded as forms 
of pressure as much as are coercion 
and threats. 

2. Communication to the patient 
and discussion of a diagnosis of his 
case such as might be obtained by 
means of tests can take place only as 
part of the general treatment and can- 
not be separated from it. 

3. Free expression of feelings, opin- 
ions, and attitudes by the patient is en- 
couraged to the maximum. 

4. The aim of the therapeutic work 
therefore seems to consist in facili- 
tating what one might call the patient s 
communication with himself, or, as it 
is sometimes expressed, communica- 
tion between various layers or parts of 
his personality. 

5. The therapist’s action is a clinical 
one, a here-and-now response to the 
patient’s free expression, aiming by 
various means — different schools use 
different methods — at facilitating the 
patient’s communication with himself. 

It is easy to see how helpful such 
hypotheses can be to the sociotherapist 
whose work it is to deal not with an 
individual but with a social organiza- 
tion. Indeed, some psychotherapists 
have themselves attempted to apply 
them to the treatment of business firms. 

The experiment in counselling car- 
ried out at Western Electric is one of 
the best known. Other American firms 
regularly employ psycliotherapists who 
have specialized in the application of 
psychotherapy to industrial work in 
counselling managers. 

These two types of experiment arc 
open to fairly obvious criticism. In- 
dividually centered as they arc, they 
certainly tend to facilitate the adapta- 
tion of the individual to his group but 
they offer no guarantee that the adapta- 
tion of the group to individual needs 


receives sufficient attention. Moreover, 
since they are concerned with attitudes 
at a deep psychological level, they do 
not take enough account of total social 
behaviour in a definite context. For 
instance, in the case of a manager 
the most useful for this kind of experi- 
ment — it is clear that the effect of his 
behaviour will not depend solely on 
his deep psychological attitudes. It will 
certainly depend, for instance, on the 
degree of his knowledge of the particu- 
lar firm, on the communication net- 
work between himself and his asso- 
ciates, and on the particular tech- 
niques of communication he uses, as 
well as on all the same factors as they 
are found in his associates. Since the 
task we have set ourselves is the treat- 
ment of a social group, we cannot 
ignore any of these factors. Indeed, our 
work must take place at the focal point 
where the structure of the group, com- 
munication inside the group, and the 
attitudes of its members are found to 
converge. 

A British social psychologist, Dr 
Elliott Jaques, has attempted in a Lon- 
don firm to apply a more thorough 
transposition of the psychotherapeutic 
approach to social treatment. He used 
a direct clinical approach with work 
groups, sometimes preceded by inter- 
views with individual members of the 
firm, to deal with problems of group 
structure, communication, and atti- 
tudes. While the work of Jaques, who 
is a pioneer in this field, is of outstand- 
ing interest, it nevertheless lends itself 
to criticism on two counts. First, the 
treatment does not take sufficiently 
into account that a firm is a whole, 
with its own organization and hier- 
archy, in which the problems of one 
group can condition those of another 
group so that the process of change 
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oE communication and attitudes whidi 
are the necessary condition of the es 
tablishment of any structure 
With regard to strategy the most 
current methods are either the mere 
communication of orders or solutions 
or the presentation of a diagnosis fol 
lowed by communication of a sug 
gested solution or again — and this is 
the most frequent case — the presenta 
tion of a diagnosis and the commumca 
tion of a solution accompanied by per 
suasion and various techniques of so 
cial manipulation to get the solution 
through Such methods take no ac 
count of conclusions that might be 
drawn from the findings of the psycho 
sociological sciences as to effective 
planning for social change 
In the course of this paper I intend 
to submit the thesis that a saentiflc 
approach to problems of psycho so 
ciological change in industrial con 
cerns is a possibility provided that it 1$ 
based on the concepts and methods of 
the ps)cho sociological sciences The 
npitlly increasing contribution of these 
sciences is already considerable both 
ivith regard to the functioning of firms 
and other social organizations and to 
the more specific problem of social 
change 

It IS true that the psycho sociological 
sciences have not up to the present 
been much concerned with the apph 

tion nf fllPir .. 


the results of psycho sociological re 
search a theory of social change and 
a methodology of psycho sociological 
action precise enough to be expen 
mentally controlled In this field prac 
tical workers can both profit by pure 
scientific research and bring new re 
sources to it 

In what follows I shall outline the 
theories and methodology that have 
resulted from research carried out by a 
group of psycho sociologists and from 
their practical application of this Con 
siderations of space will allow me to 
give only a brief outline without any 
description of examples I shall limit 
myself to presenting the general the 
oretical and methodological framework 
that could guide the work of the social 
psychologist who intervenes m an cri 
terpnse in order to help it to solve its 
problems I have elected to dwell more 
fully on the aspects specifically con 
nected with the problem of change 
than on those of the psycho socio 
logical functioning of the firm It must 
be made clear however that the two 
are inseparable 

The sciences that have been found 
most useful to fulfil our aim belong to 
two different fields 1 e psychotherapy 
and social psychology Indeed p^y 
chotherapists are both scientists an 
practical agents of change for they 
are concerned with bringing about a 


t.on of their theories NeverthelSs i th ,„rbed 

should like to emphasize that the^Lrl ^ persons who are disturb 

of nf 1 I mentallv ill 

01 agents of social change in business 

organizations offers a field of scientific 
application whose relation to us basic 


sciences is comparable to the relation 
of the practical ^^ork of the engineer 
to the experimental work of physicists 
and chemists In this case there is a 
need to elaborate in the light of < 
cepts of methods of investigation 


con 

of 


mentally ill 
One IS struck by the degree of agree 
ment among psychotherapists upon the 
following fundamental conditions o 
change and this in spite of differences 
among the various schools of psycho- 
therapy and the variety of their ter 
minology 

t The rejection of any pressure on 
the patient Advice persuasion an 



j;! 

moral support arc regarded as forms 
o£ pressure as mucl. as are coeraon 
and threats. 

■> Communication to the pavtetrt 
and discussion of a diagnosis of ins 
case such as might be obtained by 
me:ms of tests can tahe place only as 
part of the general treatment and can- 
not be separated from it. 

3. Free expression of feelings, opin- 
ions, and attitudes by the patient is cn- 
couraged to the maxiniurn. 

4. The aim of the therapeutic tvork 
therefore seems 10 consist in facili- 
tating what one might call the patient s 
commumcauon with himself* or» as U 
is sometimes expressed, communica- 
tion between various layers or parts of 
his personality, 

5. The therapist’s aaion is a clinical 
one, a here-and-now response to ilic 
patient’s free expression, aiming by 
various means — different schools use 
different methods — at facilitating the 
patient’s communication with himself. 

It is easy to see how helpful such 
hypotheses can be to the sodotherapisi 
whose work it is to deal not sviih an 
indu’idual but wdth a social organiza- 
tion. Indeed, some psychotherapists 
have themselves attempted to apply 
them to the treatment of business firms. 

The experiment in counselling car- 
ried out at Western Electric is one of 
the best known. Other American firms 
regularly employ psychotherapists who 
have specialized in the application of 
psychotherapy to industrial work in 
counselling managers. 

These two types of experiment are 
^^'rly obvious criticism. In- 
utvvdually centered as they are, thev 
«ttainly tend to facilitate the adapta- 
»on of the individual to his group but 

« oE the group to mdividual needs 
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receives stiindcnt .ittcntion. Moreover, 
since tbey nre concerned witli 
at a deep psychological level, they do 
not take cnoiigli account of total social 
behaviour in a definite context. l or 
instance, in the case of a manager— 
the most useful for this kind of experi- 
ment— it is clear that the cllcct ol his 
behaviour will not depend solely on 
his deep psycliological attiludes. It ss-ill 
certainly depend, for instance, on the 
degree of his knowledge ol the particu- 
lar firm, on the communication net- 
work between himscll and Ins asso- 
ciates, and on the particular tech- 
niques of communication he uses, as 
well as on all the same factors as they 
are found in his associates. Since the 
task we have set ourselves is tlic treat- 
ment of a social group, ssc cannot 
ignore any of these factors. Indeed, our 
work must take place at the focal point 
where the structure ol the group, com- 
munication inside the group, and the 
attitudes ol its members are found to 
converge. 

A British social psychologist. Dr 
Ellioli Jaques, has attempted in a Lon- 
don finn to apply a more ihorougii 
transposition of the psychotherapeutic 
approach to social treatment. He used 
a direct clinical approacli with svork 
groups, sometimes preceded by inter- 
viesvs with individual members of tl.e 
firm, to deal with problems of group 
structure, communication, and^ att 

tudes. While the work of }aques wl m 

into”ccountThara 

"•i* its own ol„- ” 
archy, in which '"'s''- 

P-°«P can condition ot one 

poop so that the n another 

“>0 process of diange 
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should be considered from the point o£ 
\iew of the total social organization 
Failing this although Jaques s method 
IS different from and more thorough 
than that used by the counsellors of 
^Veste^n Electric it is open to a similar 
objection i e the use of means of 
partial adaptation and the disregard of 
oaerall phenomena which are of pn 
mary importance in the treatment of 
the total social organization 
Second the treatment is exclusively 
based on the use of a single technique 
the clinical approach to a group It 
therefore tells us little about the proc 
ess of change itself which alone could 
justify the use of a particular tech 
nique or even the search for a different 
one 2 

It would be extremely useful to find 
out whether the general hypotheses 
mentioned above on the process of 
change in psychotherapy remain valid 
when they are applied to a social or 
ganization instead of an individual 
If so how are they to be formulated so 
that they take account of the specific 
characteristics of a social organization? 

As things are at present it would 
seem that applications of psychothera 
peutic techniques to social treatment 
have followed these techniques too 
closely As a result, the transfer of ther 
ipeutic hypotheses to the social con 
text It a deep level a process which 
might have been so fruitful both m 
theory and practice has not been ihor 
oughly uoiked out 

II turn to social psychology one 
of the most interesting aspects of re 
cent research is the possibility it opens 
ol integrating concepts and fields ot 
study hitherto separate, such as those 
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in a uay U at renders these objections invalid 
They refer of course to his first book 
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of group structure communications 
and attitudes Thus, for the first time 
m the history of the psycho sociological 
saence it becomes possible to estab 
lish general hypotheses on the func 
tioning of human organizations that 
take into account group as well as in 
dividual variables 

On the other hand the work of the 
Lewinian school of social psychologists 
on the concept of change as a modifica 
tion of a quasi stationary equilibrium 
of forces and its bearing upon the 
strategy of change, which have been 
partly verified by experiment offer a 
foundation for a theory of psycho so 
cial change Although these results 
have been attained by an independent 
approach they are m accord with the 
conclusions of psychotherapists 
Lastly, concrete experiments on 
change in a real environment have 
been earned out by social psychol 
ogists Such are the experiments of 
Lewm and of Coch and French show 
ing the efficacy of group discussion and 
of participation in group decisions in 
the lowering of resistance to change 
One of these studies bore on change in 
feeding habits and the other on the 
effect of adopting new methods of work 
and payment in industrial production 
More recently the remarkable experi 
ment carried out by Floyd Mann on 
feedback training has shown that re 
porting back to the work groups con 
cerned the results of research into 
attitudes towards authority and leader 
ship behaviour within the group ef 
fectively brings about a change in these 
attitudes 

These experiments with change are 
invaluable to the social therapist for 
the light they throw upon certain 
aspects of social change They can 
lead to the introduction of new tech 
niques or make more accurate the 
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mode of application of existing ones. 

Nevertheless, it must not be denied 
that they provide but an incomplete 
answer to the problems facing the so- 
cial therapist. These experiments are 
naturally influenced by the fact that 
they have originated in the laboratory. 
Since they are devised as a method of 
pure and not of applied research they 
are not directed primarily at solving 
industrial problems. Their aim is to 
show the correlations of a very limited 
number of variables artificially isolated. 
The research worker in the pursuit of 
his specific aim devises his techniques 
of change more or less independently 
of the problem in hand and of the 
motivations of his subjects. His meth- 
od is one of ‘guided change’ not un- 
like that of ‘social engineering’, al- 
though in his case it is used for purely 
scientific ends. 

None of these conditions applies to 
sociotherapy. The special task of the 
social therapist is to help the firm to 
solve its own most important prob- 
lems. He is not entitled to make a 
choice dictated by other considerations 
than the solution of these problems. 
Lastly, he must concentrate upon facil- 
itating the process of change inside the 
firm and not upon verifying particular 
scientific hypotheses. It follows that his 
planning must be entirely conditioned 
by this task and cannot be defined 
apart from the process of change inside 
the firm. Therefore, though the social 
therapist can learn from psycho-so- 
ciological experiments he cannot trans- 
fer them in their original form to his 
own field of work. 

For all these reasons I consider that 
the theories and practical methods of 
the social therapist must fulfil the fol- 
lowing conditions: (i) they must be 
based upon a ‘unitaiy’ conception^ of 
the firm as a total psyclio-sociological 


field; (ii) it is incumbent upon social 
therapists to formulate general hypoth- 
eses about the process of change re- 
garded as an intrinsic phenomenon 
within the firm: (iii) they must formu- 
late hypotheses on the effects of dif- 
ferent methods of planning change and 
of particular techniques upon the proc- 
ess of change inside the firm. 

It is noteworthy that the various fields 
of socio-psychological research pro- 
vide important though partial answers 
to these questions, but these answers 
have not been brought together from 
the special angle of sociotherapeutic 
treatment. As in the case of work based 
on psycliotherapy, there appears to be 
a gap between the field of scientific 
study and specific experiments in social 
change. I feel convinced that there 
exists in these tw'o fields a wealth of 
concepts and methods hitherto almost 
unexploited from the point of view of 
social treatment. 

In the lollowing brief attempt to 
answer these questions I shall consider, 
first, the general conditions of a process 
of psycho-social change in firms and 
the strategy of change; second, the 
evolution of this process; third, so- 
ciotherapeutic techniques favourable 
to its development. 

General Conditions of a 
Socio-psychological Process of 

Change in the Enterprise 

I propose to present below a series 
of hypotheses about the conditions of 
equilibrium of forces inside the enter- 
prise and the modifications it under- 
goes. The terminology of Lewinian 
group dynamics will be used as the 
most apt to express such hypotheses. 
Indeed, these are nothing but a syn- 
thesis adapted to the present purpose 
of those usually advanced by workers 
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on group dynamics and they are based 
on their extensive experimental t%ork 
1 Each section of the structure of 
the enterprise and of its various com 
ponent sub groups corresponds to a 
system of opposing forces which deter 
mine its level The opposing forces can 
be present within the same individual 
or in different individuals within the 
enterprise A state of equilibrium ap 
pears when the opposing forces are 
almost equal This equilibrium is 
quasi stationary (Lewin) 

Thus, the production objective is 
the result of forces tending towards 
raising the level of production such 
as incentives of gam of prestige at 
tached to the work of pleasure in 
working etc, and of those forces tend 
ing towards the lowering of the level 
of production, such as fatigue, fear of 
reduction m the time allotted to the 
work, dislike of the chief executive or 
of colleagues and so forth 

8 Within the same section of the 
structure and at the same level of 
functioning the systems of forces may 
show different states of tension deter 
mined by the respective dimensions of 
opposing forces 

It may happen, for instance, that two 
working groups reach the same level 
of production although in one of them 
powerful brakes, such as hostility to 
vards management chie! executives or 
colleagues, are compensated by equally 
poucriul incentises such as the stim 
ulus ol high wages or interest ,n 
the work, thus producing high ten 
Sion whereas in the other group both 

brakes and incentives are weaker 
3 The higher the degree of tension, 
the smaller the fraction of total enei^ 
directly invested in the pursuit of ob- 
jectives of groups or of those of the 
whole enterprise In such cases the cn 


ergy of the group is largely used for 
avoiding or solving conflicts This state 
of affairs entails several consequences 
It creates a high level of anxiety and 
there is present a tendency to form 
cliques and sub groups in opposition 
to one another It also leads to be 
haviour tending to total evasion of at 
tempts at solving problems or to solu 
tions based on the conflict of influences 
rather than on objective information 
Lastly It results either in rigidity or, 
conversely, m absence of structural or 
ganization 

4 The change can be described as 
the passage from a quasi stationary 
equilibrium to a different one It oc 
curs when the forces tending m otie 
direction are stronger than the oppos 
ing forces It ends when equilibrium 
IS restored 

The change takes place with m 
creased tension when it is due to the 
increase of forces working m one direc 
tion 

The change takes place with dc 
creased tension when it is due to the 
decrease of forces working in one dircc 
tion 

In the example mentioned above 
where both changes result in a rise m 
the level of production, the increase of 
forces in the first case may be due to 
the stimulus of higher wages or of m 
creased interest m the work In the 
second case the decrease of forces may 
be the result of a reduction of fear, of 
hostility, or of the physical difficulties 
of the work 

5 External interventions m a group 
or an enterprise result m increased m 
ternal tension whenever they are aimed 
at modifying the group structure Tlu* 
is because they correspond to an lu 
crease m one or the other sets of forces 
These enter into conflict with the op- 
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posing forces, ^vh^ch in turn are in* 
creased according to the phenomenon 
of resistance to change. 

Sudr interventions may produce no 
change. This situation occurs when the 
resistance of the opposing forces is suf- 
ficiently strong. Alternatively they may 
produce a change opposed to their in- 
tention. Or, lastly, they may produce 
the desired change. In the latter case 
the change takes place with increased 
tension and a less economic use of the 
group's total energy. 

The aims of external interventions 
by increased pressure may bear on 
various points. They may be attempts 
to impose targets, to modify methods 
of work without consultation of the 
people concerned, to increase rewards 
or sanctions. Though they sometimes 
appear as threats, they may also take 
the form of persuasion, tactics, or emo- 
tional manipulation. 

External interventions can also re- 
sult in decreased tension in the group 
or in the enterprise if their immediate 
aim is not to modify the group struc- 
ture but only to facilitate spontaneous 
communication inside the group. 

6. Thus changes in tensions may ap- 
pear spontaneously inside a group or 
an enterprise as the result of communi- 
cation among the members of the 
group. For the tension of forces con- 
nected with group structure depends 
on each member’s perception of it, 
while perception itself depends on the 
frequency or on the nature of com- 
niunication established among the mem- 
bers of the group. 

It may happen, for instance, that 
antagonism between heads of two dif- 
ferent departments which tends to low- 
er the level of cooperation is condi- 
tioned by mutual fears. These can be 
reduced by improved communication. 


For example, awareness of these fears 
due to the attitude of one or other of 
the protagonists and the free expres- 
sion of them may lead to their elimina- 
tion. This may result in an increase in 
the level of cooperation and a decrease 
in tension. The energy thus liberated 
can be transferred to other fields; for 
instance, greater attention may be 
brought to bear on the task or on the 
closer supervision of subordinates. In 
this way changes in the level of com- 
munication can bring about changes 
in systems of forces leading to a higher 
or lower degree of tension. These in 
their turn influence other forces within 
the group. 

It can therefore be said that the 
amount of energy available inside a 
group is constant as long as the en- 
vironment remains unchanged. This 
energy can, however, be re-distributed 
into various combinations of forces 
leading to a higher or lower level of 
internal tension. The re-distribution 
depends on the nature of communica- 
tion within the group. 

7. In the case of groups or enter- 
prises with a high level of internal 
tension two contradictory phenomena 
can be observed. 

(a) On the one hand there is an urge 
to communicate on the part of the 
persons or groups representing the 
opposing forces; 

(b) on the other hand there arise mech- 
anisms of suppression tending to 
preserve the integrity of the system. 

These two tendencies both grow in 
proportion to the degree of tension. 

Suppression of communication may, 
for instance, be due to the establish- 
ment of rigid channels of communica- 
tion tending to consolidate the exist- 
ence of separate sub-groups; or to the 
existence of an implicit or explicit rule 
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that certain topics are taboo or that 
certain things cannot be expressed m 
connection v.ith certain topics In such 
cases It IS as if the group reacted lo 
states of high tension by a tendency to 
break up communication into a series 
of groups closed systems inside which 
the tension is lower 
Yet the urge to communicate per 
sists It may appear either through the 
breaking up of suppressive norms as in 
strikes protests incongruous or un 
suitable remarks or in the emergence 
of parallel and semi clandestine lines 
of communication — gossip rumours 
and so forth 

This twofold observation is of pnm 
ary importance for our purpose which 
15 to formulate a concept of the sirat 
egy of change capable of determining 
the psychosociological development of 
the enterprise in a positive way for it 
leads to the following consequences 
8 It IS the very presence of opposing 
forces in the enterprise and us com 
ponent subgroups that creates condi 
tions of communication leading to a 
reduction of tension In other words 
there is present inside social groups a 
self regulating mechanism tending to 
the reduction of tension 
9 This self regulation process comes 
into conflict with internal obstacles 
when tension is too high In order to 
become effective it has to be facilitated 
This process consists in arranging for 
spontaneous commun cation inside the 
enterprise and its component groups 
to have the fullest play so that mes 
sages can reach without distortion the 
person or group for whom they are m 
tended There is also a negative condi 
tion to be observed no pressure (m 
crease of force) must be exerted whether 
in the form of directives advice per 
suasion or moral support 

In addition many other positive con 


ditions which will be described below 
must be observed Help must be guen 
with locoU ing the spontaneous needs 
of communication with collecting an 
convening suppressed messages and 
avoiding their being distorted an 
with interpreting them 

The two key concepts that emerge 
from this examination of the socio- 
psychological process of change in the 
enterprise and of the strategy of cliange 
are (a) the self regulation mechanism 
and (b) the facilitation of communica 
tion 

There is a striking analogy between 
the concepts arrived at in connection 
with social treatment and the funcla 
mental hypotheses of psychotherapists 
The attempt to express them m a com 
mon terminology makes clear their at 
flnity 

(a) The notions of conflict or tension 
and that of the reduction of ten 
sions are central to both sets of con 
cepts 

The notions of suppression ano 
distortion of communication corre- 
spond to those of censorship rC" 
pression and displacement 
The avoidance of any pressure (ex 
pressed by Rogers as the non 
directive hypothesis but also pres 
ent in other therapeutic theories) 
IS a fundamental characteristic o 

therapeutic action 
I The same is true of the facilitation 
of spontaneous communication— 
intra personal in one case inter 
personal m the other — as a pri^ 
ciple of therapeutic techniques R 
could be shown that in the case 
of psychotherapy Freudian inter 
pretations Rogers s non directive 
interviews and m particular M^r 
eno s psychodrama can be regarde 
as various means of facilitation 

of the individual s communication 
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with himself. On the other hand 
it will be seen that sociotlierapeutic 
techniques represent various aspects 
of the facilitation of communica- 
tion bettveen groups and individ- 
uals. 

The profound similarity between the 
basic hypotheses of psychotherapy and 
sociotherapy becomes obvious as soon 
as the same terminology is applied 
to both. No doubt it corresponds to 
the essential characteristics of human 
change. A systematic comparison of the 
concepts and results in each of these 
fields can be extremely fruitful. 

Nevertheless, there is no evidence 
that the same resemblance can be 
found at the technical level. The con- 
ditions of facilitation in a social or- 
ganization can be, and indeed are, dif- 
ferent from those used in the case of 
an individual. To take an obvious ex- 
ample, the interview as a psychother- 
apeutic technique does not correspond 
to a sociotherapeutic research project, 
i.e. a series of sociotherapeutic inter- 
views, but to an investigation com- 
bined with the communication of in- 
formation to the people concerned. 

Mention must also be made of the 
following objection to psycho-socio- 
logical methods directed to the reduc- 
tion of tensions frequently raised in in- 
dustrial circles. It is often said that the 
presence of tensions is a necessity in 
any group if it is to attain a satisfactory 
degree of productivity and an objective 
perception of reality. This objection is 
due to certain misunderstandings with 
regard to tension reduction. 

(a) Reduction of tensions does not 
imply their suppression. On the 
contrary, as has just been shown, 
reduction of tensions implies the 
verbalization of conflicts. 

(b) One must distinguish between la- 
tent tensions and those whicli are 


obvious or apparent. An appar- 
ently weak state of tension is not 
necessarily one of reduced tension 
for it can be accompanied by strong 
latent tensions. 

(c) Reduction of tensions is a phenom- 
enon that takes place over a cer- 
tain length of time and follows a 
certain course. 

(d) Lastly, one must distinguish be- 
tween tensions within the group 
and those occurring between the 
group and its social or material en- 
vironment. 

The decrease of internal tensions, 
far from preventing the emergence of 
strong tensions between the group and 
its environment, would tend to in- 
crease them. These may vary from one 
member of the group to the other be- 
cause of specific needs or actions. The 
emergence of internal tensions within 
a group is inevitable, whether as the 
result of different perceptions with 
regard to the pressure of the environ- 
ment or through difficulties of com- 
munciation inside the group. A state of 
tension that remained constant and 
weak is a pure abstraction. The im- 
portant factor is the form of the group’s 
reaction to increased tension, whether 
it works towards an effective reduction 
of tension or, on the contrary, whether 
its functioning is so permanently af- 
fected by the increase of tensions that 
it runs the risk of eventually being de- 
stroyed. Thus it can be seen that in- 
sistence on the functional nature of 
group tensions is not incompatible 
with the theory that the reduction of 
tensions is necessary to the satisfactory 
functioning of a group. On the other 
hand, this theory is indeed incom- 
patible with the deliberate keeping up 
of tensions (in the form of conflicting 
aims among the members of the group) 
as a means of increasing productivity. 
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That this practice has been proved 
^vrong by experience has been shown 
in all research into competition 


The Unfolding of a Process 
of Change 

The following remarks aim at giving 
a brief account of the unfolding of a 
process of change tending to the reduc 
lion of tensions inside a social group 
through the mechanism of selfregula 
lion They are the result of observa 
lions in enterprises in which the au 
thors role was to facilitate the process 
of self regulation according to the hy 
poiheses described above as well as 
from his observation of training groups 
of a particular kind (not unlike T 
groups) based on the facilitation of the 
process of self regulation They are pre 
senied in a purely descnpti\e manner 
It seems possible on first analysis to 
distinguish the following three succes 
si\e phases in a process of social change 
1 c (i) recognition (ii) diagnosis and 
(ill) action 

(i) /lecognition consists in localizing 
and identifying social difficulties hither 
to unpcrceiscd At this stage they are 
only percened in fragmentary fashion 
they arc not connected together Some 
times they are placed in juxtaposition 
without any order sometimes one of 
them is so emphasized that it obscures 
all tlic others This kind of perception 
oscillates between juxtaposition and 
syncretism as happens in some stages of 
childhood Another of its character 
istics IS that the difficulties are per 
celled in different ways by the different 
members of the social group and arc 
not integrated into a common frame 
of reference 

Recognition appears in the first re 
actions of a group when through the 


mechanism of self regulation and the 
reappearance ol spontaneous commun 
ication within the group messages 
hitherto suppressed suddenly find ex 
pression 

It is interesting to note that recogni 
tion IS accompanied by an increase of 
overt tension in the group This can be 
explained by the resumption of com 
munication between sub groups sub 
ject to tension that had remained iso 
lated from one another Thus the first 
stage of the process of tension reduc 
lion is seen as an increase m the ap 
parent tensions 

Both earners and recipients of 
messages adopt many defence reactions 
no doubt caused by anxiety and feel 
mgs of guilt They take the forms of 
(a) the expression of a large number 
of value judgements (b) aggressive re 
marks directed against others as well 
as against themselves (c) explanations 
of difficulties largely based on mdivid 
ual personality factors (d) rationaliza 
tions tending to deny or to minimize 
problems or to present them as una 
voidable 

For all these reasons — perception 
through juxtaposition or syncretism de 
fence reactions — it is impossible to re 
gard the material emerging at the rec 
ognition stage as truly explanatory m 
spite of the fact that the remarks are 
often presented as an analysis of the 
causes of difficulties In point of fact 
the evidence they produce concerns 
symptoms rather than causes 
(ii) During the diagnosis stage the 
group tends to perceive the connecting 
links between various symptoms It dis 
co\ers the existence of a complex net 
work of causes that affect the work of 
the group and us problems It is a syn 
theiic perception of a situation 

For instance the members of the 
group obseive the links between van 
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ous aspects of the group structure such 
as divergence in methods of work and 
divergence in aims. Similarly, they dis- 
cover the connection between the group 
structure, its communication, and the 
attitudes of its members. The difficulties 
faced by the enterprise are no longer 
exclusively attributed to the personality 
of its chairman, to the nature of its pro- 
fessional activity, or to the absence of 
an organizational charter. Each of these 
causes is placed in its own context. 
Judgements expressed by members of 
the group become more differentiated. 
Value judgements and defense reactions 
are less frequent and the different 
members’ perceptions of the same phe- 
nomena tend to become more homoge- 
neous. Thus internal group tension is 
reduced. 

The various characteristics of the ‘di- 
agnosis’ stage are no doubt due, first, 
to the increase of relevant information 
that becomes available regarding the 
life of the group; second, to the effect 
of the explicit discussion of grievances. 
Both these factors bring about a de- 
crease of tension — catharsis — and an in- 
crease in the mobility of perception, 
(iii) The action stage follows on the 
preceding one. The network of causes 
discovered by the group constitutes a 
map of possible action capable of bring- 
ing about coordinated action of the 
group upon its environment. The mem- 
bers of the group become able once 
more to perceive the group as a means 
of influencing its environment instead 
of regarding it as an obstacle to ex- 
ternal action. Naturally the first action 
will bear on the group itself and be 
intended to alter certain aspects of its 
structure and communication. In an 
cmcrprisc certain functions may be 
given new objectives, improvements 
may be made in the organizational 
programme, and committees or liaison 


agencies ma) be established. Decisions 
may be taken as to new standards con- 
cerning the attitudes of the staffs of 
various departments towards one an- 
other. Not until such internal reforms 
are instituted can the group devote all 
its activities to the pursuit of an ex- 
ternal task. 

In terms of dynamics, during the ac- 
tion stage tensions between the group 
and the environment take precedence 
over internal group tensions. 

As action develops, neiv tensions may 
appear inside the group until such time 
as self-regulating mechanisms set in mo- 
tion a new process of tension reduc- 
tion. 

The above detailed description of a 
process of change shows how closely 
the phenomena of modification of ten- 
sions within a psycho-social field are 
linked with those of the re-organiza- 
tion of group perception — cognitive re- 
organization — achieved by communica- 
tion between the various parts of the 
field. The heterogeneous nature of 
the field, i.e. the divergence between the 
perceptions of various individuals or 
groups, appears as an increase in inter- 
nal tension. The latter lends to start 
communication between the heteroge- 
neous pans resulting in greater homo- 
geneity in the field. In the present case 
results show a lesser difference between 
the perceptions of individual members 
of the group. 

The above account calls for three 
further remarks. 

(a) The process described is dearly a 
collective process that implicates the 
wiiole of the particular social group or 
enterprise. Change can take place in- 
side sucli a group only when tlic wliole 
of the group recognizes its problems, 
succeeds in diagnosing tlicm, and is 
ab/c to pian a corrective form of ac- 
tion. Under no other condition can 
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the existing tensions be dealt with or 
reduced 

This obsein.ntion throws light upon 
die reasons wh} as was stated earlier 
an) strategy of change is doomed to fail 
lire that is founded upon communica 
tion to the group of a diagnosis or of a 
plan of action not arri\ed at by the 
group Itself This kind of strategy is the 
result of the illusion that the process 
of change can be limited to certain ele 
incnts of the group eg management 
trade union officials psychological coun 
scllors planners and yet affect the to 
tality of the group 

Naturally certain members of the 
group may be ahead of the others in 
the dcselopment of the total group 
cither because they arc in a better posi 
tion to rccene rele\ant information or 
arc belter equipped to deal with it 
Ncscrthelcss this does not enable them 
to cHeci alone a change in the group 
capable of dispensing with its under 
going the process these members them 
scUes !ia\e been through For instance 
It was found m enterprises that during 
the reporting sessions on some research 
project each participating member had 
as It were to work through the research 
process in the light of his own expert 
cnce before conclusions similar to those 
rcjxirtcd could be arrived at \cl in 
aVre^tr casts rVstrtscarth Viad concerned 
the scry people present at the report 
mg session 

On the otlicr hand the advanced 
members of the group may help to ac 
cclcratc the development of llic group 
and to make it more thorough if they 
make use of llicir advanced position to 
facilitate the process of change m the 
other members of the group 1 Ins takes 
us back to the fundaincmal condition 
of jicnnissivcncss in the strategy of 
change i e absence of jircssurc and fa 
cihtation of communication — now ex 


pressed as the facilitation of a process 
of cognitive reorganization 
(b) The division into three distinct 
phases can only be approximate for on 
the one hand we are dealing with a 
ointmuous process without definite 
boundaries — the fact that as was first 
shown some members of the group 
may be more advanced than others is 
evidence of it — on the other hand and 
m a deeper sense the three phases over 
lap since various levels of analysis are 
used It IS an interesting fact that dur 
ing the stages of recognition and diag 
nosis communication and attitudes m 
side the group are already m motion 
tn fact, although no decision has been 
taken by the group on the subject It 
often happens that changes that appear 
at this stage curiously foreshadow deci 
sions to be taken by the group at a 
later stage 

Thus a Research Committee com 
posed of members of two departments 
in an enterprise and specially appointed 
to investigate the relations between 
these two departments may eventually 
become one of the managing bodies 
in the enterprise Reforms decided upon 
during the ^ct^on stage often do no 
more than confer official sanction on 
procedure already accepted in fact 
(c) The process of change may fail or 
be disturbed m various ways 

If suppressed messages containing in 
formation necessary to the reform of 
tlie group are not carried if anxiety is 
too high or defence mechanisms are 
too strong ic be correctly detected rec 
ogmtion may be incomplete diagno- 
sis superficial partial or completely 
lacking and action may be undertaken 
that does not reduce tension or only 
docs so partially In such cases difficul 
ties persist and the chances are that ira 
mediate progress will be stopped and a 
new process of change started 
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The specific role of agents of social 
change such as general managers, plan- 
ners, trade-union officials, and psycho- 
sociologists is to avoid these distur- 
bances by facilitating the process of 
change. 

Thorough and extensive research on 
the different phases of processes of 
change and their disturbances would 
be of the greatest value. 

Sociotherapeutic Techniques 
Capable of Facilitating Change 

The following are the various tech- 
niques used by sociotherapisis to facili- 
tate the process of change. 1 shall at- 
tempt to describe them and to examine 
the ways in which they influence it. 

1. SURVEYS BY MEANS OF 
INTERVIEWS OR QUESTIONNAIRES 

Surveys are a metliod of collecting 
and carrying messages generally sup- 
pressed inside a group. They may there- 
fore be of greatest use at the beginning 
■ of a process of change when they serve 
to sec the recognition phase in motion. 

Sociotherapeutic sun'eys must include 
all categories of persons concerned with 
the problem in question and not only 
some of them; e.g. workmen and man- 
agement; headquarters and branch of- 
fices. Only in this way can two-way 
communication be re-established, the 
defence reactions of all concerned be 
reduced, and a concrete diagnosis based 
on the interaction of individuals and 
groups be arrived at. 

Unfortunately the exact localization 
of surseys presents difficult problems in 
tijc case of large org.inizations. It is a 
question, for instance, svlieihcr in a 
large enterprise it is better to carr)* out 
a survey Involving all grades of man- 
agcmcni, heads of departments, and 


personnel, or tvliether it is more advis- 
able to carry out several smaller proj- 
ects, each of which is analysed before 
the next one is started. In the latter the 
question arises as to the level at tvhich 
the research should start. 

In the present circumstances it seems 
necessary to examine each case on its 
own merits in order to estimate approx- 
imately for each one, (a) the need to re- 
ceive certain messages in order to bring 
about positive change; and (b) the in- 
tensity of the likely defence reactions 
to the reception of the message. 

Obviously the people who are to be 
intervie^ved are the best guides to the 
elucidation of these questions but more 
thoroughgoing research is needed on 
this point. 

A sociotherapeutic survey must be 
followed by a report (feedback) to the 
people concerned. The mode of pres- 
entation of this report is of very great 
importance and should be carefully 
studied. 

The selection of data to be commu- 
nicated in the course of the feedback 
process is equally important. The fol- 
lowing points have to be considered: 
should individual anonymity be ob- 
served? Should it apply to the carriers 
of messages and not to the recipients? 
Or again, should anonymity be ob- 
served even further so that no specific 
groups are named? Is it advisable, as 
in Floyd Mann’s techniques, to com- 
municate data at different times, mov- 
ing from the general to tlie particular? 

The same obsers'ations are valid with 
regard to these questions as in the case 
of localization of research. 

Where the collection of messages is 
conccmctl Rogers’s non-directive inter- 
view method seems pariiailarjy suitalde 
from tlie point of view of a sociothera- 
peutic survey, since it favours the spon- 
taneous communication of messages. 
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The giving o£ precise and extensive 
information about the aims and meth 
ods of the project to all groups directly 
or indirectly involved is an mdispen 
sable preliminary condition of its final 
success for it reduces the anxiety at 
tached to the communication of sup 
pressed messages Such information 
should preferably be given by those 
groups within the enterprise which are 
directly responsible for starting the 
project Their approval of it gives sane 
tion for the removal of certain bar 
riers to communication The role of the 
psycho sociologists involved should be 
secondary in this respect The informa 
non given should indicate at the out 
set what the mode of the report is to 
be, especially as regards anonymity 

2 RESEARCH INTO COMMCNICATION 
AND THE STRUCTURES OF 
THE ENTERPRISE 

This kind of research differs from 
the survey in so far as it is directed not 
only to the discovery of symptoms but 
to the formulation of a coherent psy 
cho sociological diagnosis 
In order to achieve these aims it is 
indispensable (a) that concepts and the 
testing of hypotheses should be elab 
onted \Mih a high degree of precision 
and (b) that meibods ol measurement 
and control should be used In this 
case descriptive statistics are no longer 
sufficient there must be planned re 
search into the correlation of variables 
Such research can be useful at a more 
advanced stage of the psycho sociologi 
cal process of change in cases where the 
formulation of a sufficiently precise di 
agnosis proves difficult and must be 
verified 

The possible fields for, and the roelh 
ods and techniques used in projects are 
as numerous as those of psycho-soao- 


logical research itself and it would be 
impossible to describe them fully m 
this paper 

The following are a few examples of 
projects carried out by the writer in 
the course of his sociotherapeutic work 

(a) Research into the differences of 
goal perception inside interdepend 
ent work groups This was earned 
out by means of specific question 
naires 

(b) Systematic study of obstacles to com 
munication m a work circuit involv 
ing various operations leading to a 
single decision such as capital in 
vestment or the introduction of a 
new article into the stock of a shop 

(c) Study of communication networks 
and of obstacles to communication 
inside a group by means of a ques 
tionnaire 

(d) Study of sociometric choices within 
a group 

It should be noted that both pure 
sociotherapeutic research and surveys 
have a double characteristic On the one 
hand they have a heuristic aspect di 
rected towards pure research and the 
objective treatment of information on 
the other a dynamic aspect bound up 
with their facilitation function This 
dynamic aspect must never be over 
looked by the sociotherapist for all 
Vinds of concrete decisions concerning 
the survey or the research will be af 
fected by it In the case of surveys it 
IS connected with localization, with in 
terviewing techniques with the need 
for anonymity, the style of the report 
and the form of preliminary informa 
tion In the case of research similar 
considerations will arise with regard 
to choice of topic, the groups involved, 
suitable timing and preliminary de 
scription of the goals 

All these considerations may inter 
fere with the purely disinterested quest 
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for greater knowledge. The rule in case 
of conflict should be for the sociothera- 
pist to give priority to dynamic criteria 
since these are the real goal of his rvork. 
This must be done, even at the risk of 
eventually having to reduce the depth 
and extent of his research without, how- 
ever, his failing to maintain an objec- 
tive position towards information. 

3. THE ORGANIZATION OF 
COM M UN ICATION 

This is another important weapon in 
the sociotherapeutic armoury. The ver- 
balization of symptoms and diagnoses 
can be efficacious in promoting change 
only as long as they are circulated 
within the enterprise and its component 
groups. Messages must reach the recip- 
ients under conditions favourable to 
the development of the stages of recog- 
nition, diagnosis, and action. 

In practice, in the course of such a 
project these problems are raised by 
the organization of sessions in the 
course of which the results of the proj- 
ect or of a piece of research are to be 
discussed and decisions taken. 

Several questions are raised by the 
constitution of these work groups. Are 
they to be mixed so as to bring together 
several hierarchical groups or depart- 
ments or should they be homogeneous? 
Should they be based on the formal or- 
ganization of the enterprise or be in- 
dependent of it? Should there be sepa- 
rate sessions for subgroups? How long 
should the sessions Iasi? What meth- 
ods of work should be used? What 
should be the roles of the various mem- 
bers? 

The sociotlicrapist may be in a posi- 
tion to help to answer these various 
questions by giving guidance to the 
people conccmctl in the analysis of the 
situ.aiion and in the consideration of 


the needs for communication and of 
obstacles to communication. He can 
eventually surest specific communica- 
tion techniques and provide the work 
groups with suitable methods of pro- 
moting a psycho-sociological examina- 
tion of the enterprise. 

On all these he must proceed with 
great care and avoid giving advice ex- 
cept on minor details. For the organi- 
zation of communication itself even in 
groups assembled to discuss a project 
constitutes a form of pressure on the 
dynamics of the enterprise. 

Because of this it has often been 
found useful, in the course of socio- 
therapeutic projects, to suggest the set- 
ting up of a study committee to in- 
clude all the heads of departments con- 
cerned with the problem to be studied 
as well as the psycho-sociologist in 
charge of the project. Such a commit- 
tee, if it is formally set up, makes it 
possible to define the responsibility of 
the psychologists vis^d-vis the total num- 
ber of groups or persons involved and 
10 avoid their being assimilated to one 
group or another. It provides an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with certain problems 
of communication inside the manage- 
ment group. Lastly it may eventually 
foreshadow to a larger or smaller ex- 
tent a model of collective management 
for the enterprise. 

Another useful institution is the set- 
ting up of a mixed working team 
including the consultant psycho-sociol- 
ogists and those members of the enter- 
prise who could be regarded as techni- 
cians of social change such as planners, 
personnel managers, and psychologists. 

In the course of a project the latter 
gradually become the principal agents 
of social change as they learn with the 
help of the psycliologists to apply psy- 
cho-sociological techniques for the facil- 
itation of change. These may include 
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the organization of communication 
clinical interpretation and even sur 
\e)s and pure research Moreover they 
can thus be helped to examine their 
own needs as personnel managers plan 
ners and so on 


4 THE CLINICAL APPROACH 
THROUGH WORK GROUPS 

Another important aspect ol the so 
ciotherapist s role consists in the im 
mediate analysis of the difficulties en 
countered by a group in the course of 
ns sessions 

The sociotherapist participates as an 
observer whose only function is to help 
the group to recognize problems and to 
dngnose or overcome obstacles that 
mi) obstruct its work 

The clinical approach presents in a 
concentrated form all the factors of 
facilitation of change 
(1) The collecting and conveying of 
forgotten messages in the form of 
significant phrases gestures or fa 
cial expression to which the leader 
draws the groups attention 

(b) Interpretation consists m the de 
coding of messages 1 e making ex 
phcit the altitudes and goals im 
plicitly contained in messages m 
order to tmproie their communi 
cation and thereb) the chances of 
bringing greater homogeneity into 
the field of perception Interpreta 
tton may be direct a true transla 
tion of the same kind as Moreno s 
double or it ma) be given as an 
objective h)pothesis of the same 
t)pc as ps)cho analytical interpreta 
tions 

(c) Diagnosis which consists xn bring 
ing together symptoms connected 
VMth the structure tlie communi 
cation or the attitudes of the group 
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into a systematic explanation given 
to the group 

(d) Lastly the organization of commu 
mcation in. various ways through 
periods of analysis following on 
periods of work the appointment 
of selected members to the role of 
observers even through questions 
put to the group or to individuals 
by the sociotherapist 
The role of the sociotherapist in this 
case is identical with that of the leader 
of a T group though the context is 
entirely different since the group is a 
real one whose aim is not the tram 
mg of members The development of 
the group may therefore be entirely dif 
ferent from that of a T group and 
the psychologist s work though con 
siantly based on the same cniena may 
present a completely different picture 
It could for instance be deeper and 
more active than m a T group if the 
group seeks to solve old internal con 
flicts at a deep level On the other hand 
and this is the more usual case it 
will be more unobtrusive and super 
ficial if the group thinks it wiser to 
work at a fairly superficial level hav 
mg regard lo the need to arrive at an 
agreement within a certain time to con 
tinue living together outside group ses 
sions and to face certain unchanged 
external pressures 

The clinical approach may be used 
alone if there is no need to collect or 
transmit information from outside the 
group for example in the case of a 
single small group or of a group whose 
mam aim is to elucidate its own prob 
lems Unfortunately in such cases there 
is no means of comparing at the present 
state of our knowledge the effects of 
the exclusive use of the clinical ap 
proach with those of an inquiry even 
tually followed by clinical sessions 
\Vhcre there is need for an inquiry 
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for research, or for discussion by groups 
on the results of research, clinical in- 
terpretation may be used in addition 
to these various techniques, either be- 
fore the project or at the reporting 
stage. For such groups may find it dif^ 
ficult to become conscious of the re- 
sults of the project or research or to 
make a diagnosis and decisions — in 
spite of all the relevant information 
contained in the report. 

The advantage of the clinical ap- 
proach is that it concerns the group in 
its here-and-now situation and that it 
takes place at the exact moment when 
the group is in a state of internal mo- 
bility. For those reasons it is a power- 
ful instrument for the facilitation of 
change inside the group itself. It can 
make for a deeper level of assimila- 
tion by the group of a piece of research. 

5 . TRAINING AND IN-TRAININC FOR 
GROUP LEADERS 

Specific training and in-training 
groups can be formed outside or in- 
side the enterprise for the purpose of 
bringing about changes in attitudes 
and of acquiring techniques and knowl- 
edge connected with psycho-sociologi- 
cal functioning. This paper, hoivever, 
is not concerned with such methods. 
All that needs to be pointed out here 
is that sociolherapists have to solve the 
strategic problem of the need of train- 
ing sessions for certain individuals 
within the framework of a socioihera- 
pcuiic process inside the enterprise. 

It might be said empirically that such 
training sessions could be advocated for 
the period immediately preceding a so- 


ciotherapeutic project consisting of the 
people likely to have to make decisions 
about its inception. They would thus 
have more concrete and deeper infor- 
mation about the problem. Similarly, 
at a more advanced stage of the proj- 
ect, training groups would be useful 
for those responsible for action pro- 
vided that they clearly perceived and 
accepted its purpose. On the other 
hand it would seem inadvisable to use 
training groups in the intermediate 
period, for they might be perceived as 
exercising pressure upon the people 
concerned and their colleagues. 

6 . SOCIOTHERAPEUTIC TECHNIQUES 

It follows from all this that sociother- 
apisis dispose of various techniques. 
They can often resort to several of 
them either simultaneously or in suc- 
cession. A sociotherapeutic project may 
sometimes be conducted by a team of 
sociotherapists in identical or differen- 
tiated roles. 

The permanent background of these 
diverse techniques is the constant search 
for procedures needed to facilitate self- 
regulation in the enterprise and in the 
groups of which it consists. 

The variety of possible roles for the 
sociotherapist is responsible in certain 
cases for the most difficult situations he 
has to face, since he must decide on tlie 
spot at what level — management, group, 
individual — and by what mctliod he 
should intervene. 

There is a need for much experience 
and for set experiments and rcsearcli on 
these problems as well as on many oth- 
ers connected svith sociothcrapy. 
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Conceptual Tools 
for the 
Change-Agent: 
Social System and 
Change Models 


T 

JL he change-agent cannot afford to enjoy the intellec- 
tual luxury of the historian or archeologist who focuses upon understanding and 
delineating changes that are manifest only in the relics of completed events. Nor 
can he be satisRed with the stance of the detaclicd obsen er who interprets changes, 
while they are going on, from some calculated vantage point of noninvolvement. 
Those who undertake the functions of a change-agent must not only diagnose the 
ongoing events in which they are involved but must also find ways to inierv'ene in 
these events to maximize the valid human values implicit in the events. Ideally, the 
change -agent should combine in some measure the wisdom and sense of perspective 
of the historian and the penetrating acumen of the scientific obser\cr, while 
putting into practice the skills and arts of appropriate and resolute action. 

Can such paragons be produced among social scientists and social practitioners? 
The question cannot be fully answered before the event. But we consider it no 
less realistic to seek to fulfill hopes than to succumb to fears when both arc realis- 
tically justified by an examination of the human situation. The answer to the 
question depends in part upon the type of “realism” men embrace in confronting 
tltcir condition. Wc arc voting here for the brand of “realism" that accepts tlic 
uncertainties and ambivalences of the contemporar)- situation, while trying to 
ma.vimirc the hopes inherent in if. Tltc nation of “changc-agcnt” seems to us 
consistent wiili this brand of realism. It points to a prosjscct and program, in 
iSj 
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onh the eirl) stages of achievement not to a finished fact In this sense it is 
realistic It calls tor a reorientation and reorganization in the patterns of 
thought practice and association widely prevalent among social scientists and 
social practitioners 

Such a call for reorientation and reorganization is disturbing both to social 
scien ists and to social practitioners The disturbance arises m part from the 
realistic difficulties always involved in effecting changes of any magnitude in 
existing patterns of thought and relationship But the sense of disturbance may 
also reflect valuatively and attitudinally tinged issues concerning the place of 
science in human affairs and certain conceptions of behavioral science that 
ave consider to be imsconceplions What are some of these issues and miscon 
ccpiions? 


SCIENCE VERSUS ART IN PRACTICE 

A practitioner avho shapes and forms — or better re shapes and re forms — 
materials of a certain sort must be something of an artist He must have a feel 
for the materials with which he works His knowledge of these materials must 
go beyond knowledge about them to knowledge by acquaintance with them 
The latter knowledge does not come to him by detached observation and theonz 
mg primarily or alone but by direct handling of his materials by learning to 
appreciate their reluctances and readinesses learning to guide his handling by 
the qualitative reactions of his materials to the handling Learning the arts of 
practice comes through a process of apprenticeship preferably under the guidance 
of an experienced practitioner who has mastered the art not through academic 
tutelage in theories and hypotheses about the materials handled by his craft 
This art dimension m practice is clearly evident in the functioning and the 
education of skilled artisans of various sorts It is equally evident m the function 
ing and education of helping professionals whom we seek to characterize col 
Icctnely as change agents In seeking for conceptual tools to guide the function 
mg of change agents are i\e denying the art dimension m their work or selling 
It short? Are i\e more pointedly seeking to substitute scientific knowledge about 
people and their conduct in stability (structures) and change (processes) in sickness 
and in health for knowledge by acquaintance with people as particular persons 
or kinds of persons as particular groups particular organizations etc 
This is not ivhat i\e are aiming to do of course What we are rather doing is to 
den) a logical gulf beiiseen the knowledge of the artist and the knowledge of 
the scientist nhich by assumption frequently separates the functioning and 
education of social scientists and of social pTaciilioners This gulf we believe is 

widened by the conventions of traditionally institutionalized practice conven 

tions that masquerade as inherent logical contradictions m the thinking of many 
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IKjIiq-making and the beginnings o£ basic scieiitific knowledge about human 
beings in their personal and collective beliavior? 

We sec no logical reasons why analogous “engineering” developments in social 
practice are impossible. And we see the best hope of directing and managing 
processes of technological change toward humane ends in thus extending our 
conceptions of the possibilities of human nature and in building cultural and 
institutional artifacts to elicit and stabilize these new possibilities. One barrier 
to realizing this hope lies in the fear that “human nature,” as we know it now, 
will be destroyed in deliberately devising new technologies for its renovation. 
Is this fear groundless? 

2 . This qucstioti brings us to a second analogue. Our fears about the dehuman- 
izing clTects of engineering practice stem from our experiences with past decisions 
a out t ie uses of engineering competence that have involved neglect of or in- 
sensitivity to important moral and esthetic values. Competences in physical 
frequently been employed (or misemployed) by industrial and 
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enterprise of science) Scholars like Veblen and Ayres have made this fact abun 
dantiy clear, however we may choose to criticize their particular articulations of 
Its content 1 As this inherent morality becomes clear to engineers and as they 
assume responsibility for extending and maintaining it in their work, it is doubtful 
to us that they will be able to collaborate wholeheartedly in inhumane utilizations 
of their talents Since their role is increasingly necessary to the maintenance of 
both economic and political structures in “developed" countries, their moral 
voice will be heard This is now true for engineers concerned with the develop 
ment of things It will become increasingly true of engineers concerned with the 
development of human beings as well Meanwhile, for many, the articulation 
of their moral voice remains an unfinished task 


GENERALIZATIONS AND CASES 


As we have seen (from Greenwood’s article in Chapter s), practitioners are 
certainly concerned with particular “cases, ’ with their diagnosis and with plan 
mng treatments to effect improvements m them Scientists, on the other hand, 
are concerned with particular ‘ cases primarily to verify or disprove generaliza 
tions about the relationships between variables that are somehow exemplified in 
the cases Claims for the utility of scientific findings for practitioners must take 
account of this important distinction between the two orientations This valid 
distinction may be used to lend plausibility to the sharp conceptual cleavage 
between knowledge about" and ‘ knowledge by acquaintance with’ — a cleavage 
already noted 

How do generalizations function in the thinking of practitioners about cases 
with which they are concerned? It is easy for practitioners who are focused on the 
‘unique’ character of case-suuations to forget the ‘deductive’ aspects of their 
diagnostic processes Yet these “deductive ’ aspects are always present, however 
inarticulately Previous experiences with other cases would have no meaning for 
this case if there were not some generalizations carried over from previous ex 
penences and brought to bear upon the present one An organizational consultant 
may have learned that some pattern of symptoms observed or revealed in the 
present instance connotes difficulties in communication upward in the hierarcliy 
of the organization Another pattern of symptoms may indicate unacknowledged 
competition between department heads The practitioner thus develops ‘ diagnos- 
tic orientations” in the course of his practice And he deduces from tliese onenia 
tions meanings for observable symptoms and syndromes in the case he is diagnos 
ing Frequently these diagnostic orientations have not been well articulated by the 

‘Thorstcm Vcblcn, The Instinct of }\ orkmanshtp. Engineers and the Price System (New \ork 
The MacmilUn Company, igM) and C E. Ayres The Theory of Human Progress (Cliapcl HiH 
The Unnenity of Notth Carolina Press, 1944) 
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policy-making and the beginnings of basic scientific knowledge about human 
beings in their personal and collective behavior? 

We see no logical reasons why analogous "engineering” developments in social 
practice are impossible. And we see the best hope of directing and managing 
processes of technological change toward humane ends in thus extending our 
conceptions of the possibilities of human nature and in building cultural and 
institutional artifacts to elicit and stabilize these new possibilities. One barrier 
to realizing this hope lies in the fear that "human nature.” as we know it now, 
will be destroyed in deliberately devising new tecimologies for its renovation. 
Is this fear groundless? 
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while working witli a case In so doing, the practitioner is led to another problem 
of his relationship to the scientists concepts 
The gulf IS widened wlien practitioners insist that the states of feelings or 
nonverbal emotional communications or the personal vocabularies of the emo 
tions are destroyed or made trivial by the and scientific concepts that are in 
tended to capture, reflect, and analyze an emotional experience The client s 
feelings, it is argued, can be understood primarily by the change agent s appre 
heading the wholeness of the feelings, or some symbolic facsimile of them, and 
not through concepts intended to provide knowledge about the experiences of 
the client It is as if the change agent cannot knoi^ by conceptual and intellectual 
analysis, but can only comprehend by making use of his own feelings and reactions 
as a resonating instrument 

The impact of depth psychology upon man s view of man has both intensified 
and alleviated the struggle over die best way of apprehending man s feelings and 
emotions Freud, on the one hand, stretched our horizons by redefining the 
range and explotable depths of the emotions, and thereby increased man s sense 
of awe and mystery about emotional manifestations and their role m mans be 
havior In more recent times, Rogenan theory and therapy, existential psychology, 
and the widespread use of differentiated and complicated artistic mediums of emo 
tional expression have strengthened assumptions about the fragile untranslatabil 
ity of feelings and emotions into conceptual language Further reinforcement 
for safeguarding the sanctity of the feelings and emotions comes from various 
defensive moves against the invasion of human affairs by scientism and from 
the poignant search of contemporary men for the wholeness and immediacy of 
experience that individual alienation and social fragmentation often deny him 
Many seem to say if you can talk about your feelings directly and conceptually, 
then they are not real or have disappeared 

Yet, at the same time, Freud was using terms concepts and constructions meta 
phors and analogical language to provide a vehicle by which these very feelings 
and emotions could be organized and examined both by those who have them 
and by the analyst trained to recognize them and to make them accessible to 
scrutiny and analysis by the person with troubling or immobilizing feelings By 
putting into concepts the very stuff of the irrational and nonrational feelings and 
emotions, he advanced immeasurably the use of concepts to describe and analyze 
the emotions and also to bring them under self control 
This dilemma of the change agent cannot be brushed away lightly He must 
acknowledge the polarization of feeling and rationality that operates in many 
situations, he must recognize the limitations of present attempts to bridge the 
gulf between knowledge and emotion, and he must supplement his diagnostic 
orientations with acknowledgement of the reality of his own personal feelings 
and those of others In brief, the cliange agent can and must learn to use his 
own feelings and emotional apparatus, along with his conceptual paraphernalia, 
to achieve the best understanding he can of his clients feelings and emotions 
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practitioners themselves. The process of deduction of meanings from them may 
operate implicitly and the end-product of diagnosis may emerge into his con- 
sciousness as an ‘ insight” that illuminates the complexities of the confronting 
case with a meaning and a direction for intervention in treatment of the case. 
Insight and intuition are then opposed sharply to logical operations from pre- 
formed theones or hypotheses. The value of stressing the uniqueness of the case 
IS to reduce the prevalence of mechanical or nonorganic diagnoses accomplished 
only by derivat.ons from previous knowledge. The disvalue may lie in producing 
tionsXt “™n® ' 'l>= diagnostic orienta- 
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But which IS the correct model, the most useful conceptual schema, the most 
relevant and powerful concept for a particular change agent? Again, as we have 
insisted in preceding sections, the artistic skills of the change agent must be 
used in making such selective judgments No cook book can tell him exactly 
what idea to use He must select and combine from the available tools at hand 
and must create new tools when the existing stock is shown to be inadequate He 
must in the last anal)sis create his own role and role relationships But valid 
knowledge will be useful both in the process of creation and in evaluating its 
products 

Another assumption made by contemporary behavioral scientists is that ivhen 
change agents are dealing with an individual, a small group, an organization, or 
a community or nation, there are some similarities and some differences among 
these clients, regardless of size All client systems are assumed to be like all others 
in some ways, like some others in certain other ways, and like no others in still 
other ways For example, an individual, a small group an organization, or a com 
munity or nation all are analyzable in terms of the interdependent nature of a 
social system 

The discussion of levels of analysis may best be approached by an anecdotal 
illustration A group of spectators sat watching a football game They saw two 
groups of eleven men facing eacli other, heard a whistle blow, tJien suddenly action 
erupted followed by another blast of the whistle, whereupon everyone stopped 
One of the spectators said, That was a good draw play, we gained eight yards 
When questioned about his jaigon, he said. Well the quarterback handed the 
ball to the fullback, who counted off several seconds waiting for the opposition 
to be drawn in, and then crashed into the middle of the line and advanced eight 
yards before being tackled and stopped Thats what is called a draw play 
Someone asked a second spectator. What did you see? Well, he replied, I 
saw the acting out in different degrees of the needs for aggression and achievement 
in the players and the effects of how each views himself in relation to the other 
twenty one men A third spectator said I saw eleven men on either side engage 
in a pattern of coordinated behavior with very well worked out expectations 
of action for each position in regard to other positions until these patterns were 
disrupted by the other side A fourth spectator said 1 also saw your role rela 
lionship and integrations But additionally f saw a leadership structure which 
included a man in one position calling signals during the play and a captain 
exercising some limited authority 1 saw a social system of eleven men opposing 
another social system eacli of which was composed of many subsystems and 
structures like leadership conflict, plus a coach attached to each system A fifth 
spectator said, I saw two kinds of traditions the ritualistic and emotional mean 
ing of a game of this sort and the heightened excitement and tension of this 
particular game due to the traditional rivalry between these two teams Both 
traditions refiect the competitive and peer values of our young adult culture 
Here we have a football fan $ description and analysis of liis jargon He has 
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Balancing these modes of understanding is part of the artistic skill required of 
the change-agent. Sharpening his conceptual tools is a necessary step in the con- 
trolled use of his own feelings and emotional reactions. 


SELECTION OF CONCEPTUAL TOOLS 

Contributing to the difficulty of the change-agent in making use of the knowl- 
e ge of man contributed fay social scientists is the sheer volume of clamorous 
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of action and intervention and then test the relevance of the diagnosis of origins 
or causes against the proposed plan The consequence of this procedure is that 
we limit the amount and kind of diagnosis performed to those diagnoses that 
reveal future consequences of presently alterable factors A preventive program 
of action, compared to a corrccti\e one, does frequently require more etiological 
knowledge 

2 Another issue revolves around predictability and control The behavioral 
scientist seeks to unrat el the complex causal connections m personal and social 
change processes, often under artificially controlled conditions, and to report 
his results as proven or disproven hypotheses His example has sometimes lured 
the practitioner into thinking that a predictable specificity of consequences will 
follow if he but learns to act in the correct manner But, as Merton and others 
have pointed out, unforeseen consequences are always built into any social action 
A change agent always encounters varying degrees of low predictability and lack 
of control Therefore the despair of the cliange agent over the limits of his 
ability to act scientifically ‘ must be converted to an acceptance of incomplete 
predictability as a condition of his work We propose that a midpoint between 
unrealistic demands for predictability and control and defeatist acceptance of 
the all too true realities of unanttcipatable consequences is the position for the 
change agent to occupy He must become a probability expert He should be 
a gambling man, who eschews sure bets and Jong shots simultaneously But, 
like a professional gambler, he should seek the bets that gi\e him a probability 
edge over pure chance This is the best he can do m the immediately confronting 
problem hoping m the long run he will come out ahead The position suggested 
is actually in line with much current thinking in the natural and behavioral 
sciences, namely, to substitute probability calculations for oversimple cause 
and effect thinking 

3 Another issue of paramount concern is the approach of the scientist and 
of the practitioner to the working contexts of comprehension and verifica 
tion Using a simplified procedure, we suggest examining these two contexts 
as if they were separate dimensions Comprehension and understanding 
are concerned with the exploration formulation and grasp of some phenomenon 
Verification attempts to prove or disprove the truth of some hypothesis It 
imolves the cautious skepticism that demands more explicitly stated bases of 
demonstrating whether or not some diagnosis is actually so The methods of 
the scientist typically emphasize the latter context through more and more 
rigorous procedures of demonstrating whether or not something is so On the 
other hand, comprehension uses more personal less elaborately codified pro- 
cedures The immersion m their materials on the part of historians, anthro- 
pologists, and practitioners such as psychiatrists, social workers, and consultants 
IS reminiscent of the German sociological term for understanding, Verstehen 
The proof of their conclusions by verification is not so easily obtained, at 
least witliin the predominant >'ilue system of the scientist The point of this 
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learned the concepts and conceptual schemas of football, and finds that it is a 
useful shorthand for describing a set of events. Also, we find an analysis of motives 
and self by the second spectator (perhaps an individual psychologist); a role 
anal)sis of expectations in a small task group by the third spectator (perhaps a 
small-group man); a portrayal of social structures and social systems by the fourth 
(no doubt a sociologist); and a statement of how the traditions and values of the 
culture affect behavior by the fifth (a cultural anthropologist). The statements 
and analyses are pitched at different levels of analysis, each using a different 
set of concepts and terms. The point is that no one level of analysis is the “real” 
one. Each is applicable for pointing up a different aspect of the behavior being 
obsersed and analyzed. It is conceivable that a football coach or a football player 
find mterpretation. from any of these levels of analysis useful, depending 
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CHAPTER 5 


Social Systam in Stability, 
Change, and Conflict 


Since stability, change, and conflict have for a long 
time been major foci of attention in philosophy, the life sciences, and the social 
sciences, the voluminous literature on formal models of thought and their applica 
tion in specific concepts and conceptual schemas has to be sampled judiciously 
In organizing this chapter the ideas of “system” and “development ’ are used 
as unifying themes because of their significance in the diagnostic orientations of 
practitioners In general, we find “system” and its modifications useful to practi- 
tioners since It emphasizes the functional interrelations between the parts of 
a client, be the client a person, group, organization, or culture Its use thus re 
quires thinking about behavior in terms of multiple determinants and factors — 
a mode of thinking always required of intelligent practitioners in handling con 
Crete situations System models are weakest in clarifying and explaining develop 
ment over time ' Developmental ’ models, therefore, have important utility for 
change agents Since system” and “developmental models have not been syn 
thesized adequately, both are presented in this chapter The reader must be 
warned that these ideas of "system” and “development ’ may be intertwined in a 
specific theory 

The paper on The Utility of System Models and Developmental Models for 
Practitioners, by Robert Chin, presents a review of the major conceptual ap 
proaches to system and developmental models He points to the emergence of 
an intersystem model, which promises to have great utility for change-agents 
The Problem of the Theory of Change, by Talcott Parsons, is an excerpt from a 
larger work on social systems It offers a useful distinction between the processes 
of change within a stable set of structures of a system (dynamics) and the processes 
of change of the structures of a system (change) As a leading theorist of ‘system,” 
as applied to societies, he insists on the existence of many possible sources of change 
in a social system, and m his other writings traces through the complex interac 

i$P 
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the utility of system models 

AND DEVELOPMENTAL MODELS 
FOR PRACTITIONERS Robert Chin 


A.LL practitioners have ivays of think- 
ing about and figuring out situations 
of change These ways are embodied in 
the concepts with which they appre- 
hend the dynamics of the client system 
they are working with, their relation 
ship to It, and their processes of help 
ing with Its change For example, the 
change agent encounters resistance, de 
fense mechanisms, readiness to change, 
adaptation, adjustment, maladjustment, 
integration, disintegration, growth, de 
velopment, and maturation as well as 
deterioration He uses concepts such 
as these to sort out the processes and 
mechanisms at work And necessarily so 
No practitioner can carry on thought 
processes without such concepts, indeed, 
no obseivations or diagnoses are ever 
made on ‘raw facts,” because facts are 
really observations made within a set 
of concepts But lurking behind con 
cepts such as the ones stated above are 
assumptions about how the parts of the 
client system fit together and how they 
change For instance, “Let things alone, 
and natural laws (of economics, politics, 
personality, etc ) will work things out 
m the long run ” “It is only human 
nature to resist change ” “Every or- 
ganization IS always trying to improve 
its ways of working Or, m more tech 
meal forms, we have assumptions such 
as. ' The adjustment of the personal 
iiy to Its inner forces as well as adapta 
lion to Its environment is the sign of 
a healthy personality “ “The coordina 
Prepared especially for this volume 


tion and integration of the departments 
of an organization is the task of the ex 
ecutive.” ‘Conflict is an index of malm 
tegration, or of change ” ‘ Inhibiting 
forces against growth must be removed ” 
It IS clear that each of the above con 
cepts conceals a different assumption 
about how events achieve stability and 
change, and how anyone can or cannot 
help change along Can we make these 
assumptions explicit? Yes, we can and 
we must The behavioral scientist does 
exactly this by constructing a simplified 
model of human events and of his tool 
concepts By simplifying he can analyze 
his thoughts and concepts, and see in 
turn where the congruities and discrep 
ancies occur between these and actual 
events He becomes at once the observer, 
analyzer and modifier of the system ' of 
concepts he is using 

The purpose of this paper is to pre 
sent concepts relevant to, and the bene 
fits to be gamed from using, a "system" 
model and a "developmental ’ model tn 
thinking about human events These 
models provide mind holds ’ to the 
practitioner m his diagnosis They are, 
therefore, of practical significance to 
him This suggests one essential mean 
ing of the oft quoted and rarely ex 
plained phrase that “nothing is so prac 
tical as a good theory ” We will try to 
show how the ‘systems” and “develop 

* S)5tcm IS used here as any organized 
and colicrcnl body of knowledge Later «c 
shall use the term in a more spcaQc meaning 


Used by permission. 
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lions that ensue when change occurs, including problems of stability, equilibrium, 
control, and deviancy. His influence is seen in the papers by Moore and Loomis 
in this chapter. 

Sociological Theory and Contemporary Politics, by Barrington Moore, Jr., ana- 
l)zcs the difliculties faced by the equilibrium (system) theorists in discussing 
chanp arguing that the difficulty may lie in the concept of equilibrium itself. It 
s lou d be pointed out that Moore does not differentiate the types of equilibrium 
m use m system models. In pointing out the uniqueness of the individual case in 
nstory, le presents the advantages of “process” theory (developmental model) and 
moves toward what Chin has called an intersystem model, in which interacting 
s>stems are analyzed simultaneously for their effects on each other. 

Directed Social Change Involving Systemic Linkage, by 
(or the .(I'l I ^ synopsis of a conceptual schema originally developed 
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relationship wiUt the client ^Innit^. phases of the change-agent’s collaborative 
role (Cliapter 4I should I j * dimensions of the consultant's 

of L^mir '' “ P°i"‘ « closely allied to the position 

Benne. uses 

is the goal of the dtangeagent. The'pantrs'ir"® ‘f'" 'Vowf'” 

end with the "methodology" of the * that consistency of the goal or 

—defined as the increased abilltv of ” ’’^‘i^Bcd. Facilitation of growth 

"requires" ways of svorking with the '.‘'"‘ system to face and solve problems— 
goal. The role of the cliance-nven. .h that are consistent ivith this 

goal of client grosvth. ‘‘® logical requirements, given the 

The next three papers are based on 1 • • 

Social Equilibria and the Prnhi^n, t d contributions. Quasi-stationary ■ 

ficlil of planned change, oders a usable Change, a classic paper in the 

situations for their citangcabilitv Force r° i , . ' analysis— for diagnosing 

a'lon, by David Jenkins, is a direct and .• rc Applied to a School Situ- 

vVnolher useful notion of Lcwin'« ^ppheation of Lewin's approach, 

ill k-urt /c,..;.... .a.,.. , . *or diagnosis is pr«,sn,oci t,.. i- 


m A'urt Lewin’s Approach to Confikt andu'^n George Levinger 

The themes rcnecicd in the selections • ^‘^/iesolution. 
other cliapicrs of Pan II, *** chapter are carried through the 
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system” (juvenile delinquent or Soviet 
citizen). But readers o£ social science 
writings will find the term used in a 
rather more specific way. It is used as 
an abbreviated term for a longer phrase 
that the reader is asked to supply. The 
“economic system” might be read as: 
“we treat price indices, employment 
figures, etc., as if they were closely in* 
terdependent with each other and we 
temporarily leave out unusual or ex- 
ternal events, such as the discovery of 
a new gold mine.” Or in talking about 
juvenile delinquency in “system” terms, 
the sociologists choose to treat the 
lower-class values, lack of job oppor- 
tunities, ragged parental images, as in- 
terrelated with each other, in back-and- 
forth cause-and-effect fashion, as deter- 
minants of delinquent behavior. Or the 
industrial sociologist may regard the 
factory as a “social system,” as people 
working together in relative isolation 
from tlie outside, in order to examine 
what goes on in interactions and in- 
terdependencies of the people, their 
positions, and other variables. In our 
descriptions and analyses of a particu- 
lar concrete system, we can recognize 
the shadowy figure of some such ana- 
lytic model of “system.” 

The analytic model of system de- 
mands that we treat the phenomena 
and the concepts for organizing the 
phenomena as if there existed organi- 
zation, interaction, interdependency, 
and integration of parts and elements. 
System analysis assumes structure and 
stability within some arbitrarily sliced 
and frozen time period. 

It is helpful to visualize a system^ 
by drawing a large circle. We place 

*A useful \isual aid for "syslcra” can be 
constructed by using paper clips (elements) 
and rubber bands (tensions) mounted on a peg 
board. Shifting of the position of a clip demon- 
strates the interdependency of all the clips* 
positions, and their shifting relationships. 


elements, parts, variables, inside the 
circle as the components, and draw lines 
among the components. The lines may 
be thought of as rubber bands or 
springs, which stretch or contract as 
the forces increase or decrease. Out- 
side the circle is the environment, 
where we place all ocher factors which 
impinge upon the system. 

Boundary. In order to specify what is 
inside or outside the system, we need 
to define its “boundary” line. The 
boundary of a system may exist physi- 
cally: a tightly corked vacuum bottle, 
tlie skin of a person, the number of 
people in a group, etc. But, in addi- 
tion, we may delimit the system in a 
less tangible way, by placing our bound- 
ary according to what variables are be- 
ing focused upon. We can construct a 
system consisting of the multiple roles 
of a person, or a system composed of 
varied roles among members in a small 
work group, or a system interrelating 
roles in a family. The components or 
variables used are roles, acts, expecta- 
tions, communications, influence and 
power relationships, and so forth, and 
not necessarily persons. 

The operational deflnition of bound- 
ary is: the line forming a dosed circle 
around selected variables, where there 
is less interdiange of energy (or com- 
munication, etc.) across the line of the 
circle than within the delimiting circle. 
The multiple systems of a community 
may have boundaries that do or do 
not coincide. For example, treating 
the power relationships rnay require a 
boundary line different from that for 
the system of interpersonal likes or dis- 
likes in a community. In small groups 
we tend to draw the same boundary 
line for the multiple systems of power, 
communications, leadership, and so on, 
a major advantage for purposes of 
study. 



mental” approaches provide key tools 
for a diagnosis of persons, groups, or- 
ganizations, and communities for pur- 
poses of change. In doing so, we shall 
state succinctly the central notions of 
each model, probably sacrificing some 
technical elegance and exactness in the 
process. We shall not overburden the 
reader with citations of the voluminous 
set of articles from which this paper is 
drawn. ^ 

We postulate that the same models 
can be used in diagnosing different sizes 
of the units of human interactions— 

tion, and the community. 

One further prefatory word. We need 
W keep in mind the difference between 
an analytic" model and a model ot 
concrete events or cases. For our pur- 
poses on analytic model is a construed 
simplification ol some part of reality 
that retains only those femures regard^ 
as essential for relating simila? nr.? 
esses whenever and wherever they occur 
d coticrete model is based on an Z' 

tern o'f°‘’' ' •>'« con- 

fned analytic model he?psX‘ ^'irt 
to recognize what factors are h • 

Zs Z:„TTLTcT‘ 

ship" (our italics). 

tinction since we find a dn i 

has plagued behavinr^i ^ 

they themselves keep gettinrth’?’ r'” 

entangled. We get '^Jxe up “ /ra! 

ClianBe,- unpubmhe" manuS'"’’ 
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lyzing "the small group as a system” 
(analytic) and a school committee as 
a s^Il group (concrete) or a national 
social system (analytic) and the Ameri- 
can social system (concrete) or an or- 
ganizational system (analytic) and the 
organization of a glue factory (concrete). 
In this paper, we will move back and 
forth betw’een the analytic usage of 
model” and the “model’' of the con- 
crete case, hopefully with awareness of 
when we are involved in a semantic 
shift. 

The "System" Model 

Psychologists, sociologists, anthropol- 
twists, economists, and political scien- 
tists have been “discovering” and using 
the system model. In so doing, they 
M . of an exhilarating 

unity” of science, because the system 
m^els used by biological and physi- 
^*®t^tfsts seem to be exactly simi- 
an Thus, the system model is regarded 
y system theorists as universally 
applicable to physical and social events. 

to human relationships in small 
or large units. 

The terms or concepts that are a 
system model are “bound- 
tension,” “equilibrium,” 

. feedback.” All these terms are re- 
, .*? "open system,” “dosed system,” 
c intersystem” models. We shall 

fh^* ihese concepts, illustrate 

ineaning, and then point out 
change- 

or ^ observing, analyzing, 

or oiagnosing— and perhaps interven- 
ing m-concrete situations. 

the major terms 

can^^^h”* Laymen sometimes say, "you 
^ 1 -,. 5®^ system” (economic or 
or "he is a product ot the 
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the balance is thought o£ as a fixed 
point or level, it is called “equilibrium.’* 
“Steady state,” on the other hand, is 
the term recently used to describe the 
balanced relationship of parts that is 
not dependent upon any fixed equilib- 
rium point or level. 

Our body temperature is the classic 
illustration of a fixed level (98.6° F.), 
while the functional relationship be- 
tween work units in a factory, regard- 
less of the level of production, repre- 
sents a steady state. For the sake of 
simplicity, w’e shall henceforth stretch 
the term “equilibrium” to cover both 
types of balance, to include also the 
idea of “steady state.” 

There are many kinds of equilibria. 
A stationaiy equilibrium exists when 
there is a fixed point or level of bal- 
ance to which the system returns after 
a disturbance. We rarely find such in- 
stances in human relationships. A dy- 
namic equilibrium exists when the 
equilibrium shifts to a new position 
of balance after disturbance. Among 
examples of the latter, we can observe 
a neutral type of situation. Example: 
a ball on a fiat plane. A small push 
moves it to a new position, and it again 
comes to rest. Example: a farming com- 
munity. A new plow is introduced and 
is easily incorporated into its agricul- 
tural methods. A new level of agricul- 
tural production is placidly achieved. 
A stable type of situation exists where 
the forces that produced the initial 
equilibrium are so powerful that any 
new force must be extremely strong be- 
fore any movement to a new position 
can be aclticved. Example: a ball in the 
bottom of a goblet. Example: an or- 
ganization encrusted with tradition or 
clearly articulated and cnlrendicd 
roles is not easily upset by minor events. 
An unstable type of situatton is tense 


and precarious. A small disturbance 
produces large and rapid movements 
to a new position. Example: a ball bal- 
anced on the rims of two goblets placed 
side by side. Example: an organization 
with a precarious and tense balance be- 
tween t^vo modes of leadership style. 
A small disturbance can cause a large 
swing to one direction and a new posi- 
tion of equilibrium. Example: a com- 
munity’s balance of power between eth- 
nic groups may be such that a “minor” 
disturbance can produce an upheaval 
and movement to a different balance of 
power. 

A system in equilibrium reacts to out- 
side impingements by: (r) resisting the 
influence of the disturbance, refusing to 
acknowledge its existence, or by build- 
ing a protective wall against tlie in- 
trusion, and by other defensive maneu- 
vers. Example: A small group refuses 
to talk about a troublesome problem of 
unequal power distribution raised by 
a member. (2) By resisting the disturb- 
ance through bringing into operation 
the homeostatic forces that restore or 
re-create a balance. The small group 
talks about the troublesome problem 
of a member and convinces him that 
it is not "really” a problem. (5) By ac- 
commodating the disturbances tlirough 
achieving a new equilibrium. Talking 
about the problem may result in a 
shift in pou'er relationships among 
members of the group. 

The concepts of equilibrium (and 
steady state) lead to some questions to 
guide a practitioner’s diagnosis. 

a. What arc the conditions conducive 
to the achievement of an equilibrium in 
this case? Are iJiere internal or external 
factors producing these forces? What is 
tlicir qualit) and tempo.^ 

b. Docs the case of the clicnt-s)stcm 
represent one of the typical situatioiu 
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In diagnosing sve tentatively assign 
a boundary, examine what is happen- 
ing inside the system and then readjust 
the boundary, if necessary. We examine 
e.xplicitly svhether or not the “rele- 
vant” factors are accounted for within 
the system, an immensely practical way 
of deciding upon relevance. Also, we 
are free to limit ruthlessly, and neglect 
some factors temporarily, thus reduc- 
ing the number of considerations nec- 
essary to be kept in mind at one time. 
The variables left outside the system, 
in the “environment” of the system! 
can be introduced one or more at a 
time to see the effects, if any, on the 
interrelationship of the variables within 
the system. 


Tension, stress, strain, and conflict. 
Because the components within a sys- 
tem are different from each other, are 
not perfectly integrated, or are chane- 

ou^M or because 
outside disturbances occur, we need 

The '“‘‘h *«e differences. 

The differences lead to varying de- 
grees of tension within the system Ex- 
omples: males are not like females 
foremen see things differently from 

in a fam“!' <*ildren 

family grow, a committee has to 
work svith a new chairman, a change in 
he market condition requires a new 
“ factory. To re- 

ter^s we^firiY ” “"ceptual 
terms, we find built-m differences, vans 

eL'ifrn''"^' ““P““P“ons. or difa- 
cntial perceptions, internal changes in 
a component, reactive adjustmeXand 
defenses, and the requirLen ™ syf 

the structural arnngcmcnt^'oTlh^\^ 

andbecLem\':t^rTh4“«:; 


posed along the lines of two or more 
components, we have conflict. 

A word of warning. The presence of 
tensions, stresses or strains, and conflict 
witliin the system often are reacted to 
by people in the system as if they were 
shameful and must be done away with. 
Tension reduction, relief of stress and 
strain, and conflict resolution become 
the working goals of practitioners but 
sometimes i the price of overlooking 
the possibility of increasing tensions 
and conflict in order to facilitate crea- 
tivity, innovation, and social change. 
System analysts have been accused of 
being conservative and even reactionary 
in assuming that a social system always 
tends to reduce tension, resist innova- 
tion, abhor deviancy and change. It is 
obvious, however, that tension and con- 
flict are "in” any system, and that no 
living system exists without tension. 
Whether these facts of life in a system 
are to be abhorred or weltjomed is de- 
termined by altitudes or value judg- 
ments not derivable from system theory 
as such. 

The identification of and analysis of 
how tensions operate in a system are 
by all odds the major utility of system 
^alysis for practitioners of change. 
The dynamics of a living system are 
exposed for observation through uti- 
izing the concepts of tension, stress and 
strain, and conflict. These tensions lead 
to activities of two kinds: those which 
o not affect the structure of the sys- 
tem (dynamics), and those which di- 
rectly alter the structure itself (system 
cliange). 

Equilibrium and "steady state." A 
system is assumed to have a tendency 
o achieve a balance among the various 
orces operating within and upon it. 

.^®^s have been used to denote 
Wo different ideas about balance. When 
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aging tlie complexity of "everything 
depends upon everything else in an 
orderly way Use of system analysis has 
these possibilities (a) diagnosticians 
can avoid the error of simple cause 
and effect thinking, (b) they can jus 
tify what is included in observation 
and interpretation and what is tern 
poranly excluded, (c) they can predict 
what will happen if no new or outside 
force IS applied, (d) tliey are guided in 
categorizing what is relatively endur 
ing and stable, or changing, in the situ 
ation, (e) they can distinguish between 
what IS basic and what is merely symp 
tomatic, (/) they can predict what will 
happen if they lea\e the events un 
disturbed and if they intervene, and 
(g) they are guided in selecting points 
of intervention 

INTERSYSTEM MODEL 

We propose an extension of system 
analysis that looks to us to be useful 
for the problems confronting the 
change agent We urge the adoption of 
an miersystem model 

An intersystem model involves two 
open systems connected to each other * 
The term we need to add here is 
connectives Connectives represent the 
lines of relationships of the two sys 
terns Connectives tie together parts 
(mechanics) or imbed in a web of tis 
sue the separate organs (biology), con 
nectives in an industrial establishment 
arc the defined lines of communica 
tion, or the leadership hierarcliy and 
authority for the branch plants, or 
they represent the social contract en- 

*A Msualiution of an intcrs)sicm model 
hould be Hvo s)s(cms side b> sjdc, t»iCh 
scparaicl) idcniificd ImWs T\\o rubber band- 
paper cbp rcprcscmati^cs can be connected 
Huh rubber bands of a dillcrcnt color, repre 
setuifjg ibc connectives 


tered into by a therapist and patient, 
or mutual role expectations of con 
sultant and client, or the affective ties 
between family members These are 
conjunctive connectives But we also 
have conflicts between labor and man 
agement, teenage gang wars, race con 
Hicts, and negative emotional responses 
to strangers These are disjunctive con 
nectives 

Why elaborate the system model 
into an intersystem model? Cannot 
we get the same effect by talking about 
sub systems of a larger system? In 
part we can Labor management con 
diets, or interpersonal relations, or 
change agent and client relationships 
can each be treated as a new system 
with sub systems But we may lose the 
critical fact of the autonomy of the 
components, or the direct interactional 
or transactual consequences for the 
separate components when we treat the 
sub systems as merely parts of a larger 
system The intersystem model exag 
gerates the virtues of autonomy and 
the limned nature of interdependence 
of liie interactions between the two 
connected systems 

What are some of the positive ad 
vantages of using intersystem analysis? 
First, the external change agent, or the 
change agent built into an organiza 
tion, as a helper iwth planned change 
does not completely become a part of 
the client system He must remain sep 
arate to some extent, he must create 
and maintain some distance between 
himself and the client, thus standing 
apart m another system from which 
he re-relates This new S)Stem might 
be a referent group of fellow profes 
sionals, or a body of rational knowl 
edge But create one lie docs and must 
Inters>sicm anal) sis of the change- 
agents role leads to fruitful anal)sis of 
the connectives — iheir nature m liic 
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of equilibrium? How does judgment 
on tliis point affect intervention strat- 
cg)’? If the practitioner feels the situa- 
tion is tense and precarious, he should 
be more cautious in intervention than 
in a situation of stable type. 

c. Can the practitioner identify the 
parts of the system that represent 
greatest readiness to change, and the 
greatest resistance to and defense 
against cliange? Can he understand 
the functions of any variable in relation 
to all Ollier variables? Can he derive 
some sense of the direction in whicli 
the client system is moving, and sepa- 
rate those forces attempting to restore 
an old equilibrium and those pushing 
toward a new equilibrium state? 

Feedback. Concrete systems arc never 
closed oil completely. They have in- 
puts and outputs across the boundary; 
they are affected by and in turn at- 
feet the environment. While affecting 
the environment, a process we call out- 
put, systems gather information about 

IS ihcn ted back imo the system as in- 
put to guide and steer its operations, 
r us process is called feedback. The 
discovery ■ of feedback has led to radi- 
cal inventions in tlie physical world in 
dKigniiig self-guiding and self-correcl- 
"8 inslrtiinents. It has also become a 

eXiTl"*'' ‘■chavioral sci- 

ences, and a central tool in the pracli- 
■oncr-s social technology. 

cuitk our 'I*" '» 

f ve nd/e- ‘‘"8" ““'ements. 

S “"■nuui- 

calioiis arc guided and corrected bv 
uur picUng up ol eliect cuertrom tS 

will allow ,or^^J.rrl„rn‘™or;j:re 

action to be taken »,« f- «^wrccmc 


provement the cliange-agent can help 
a client system to achieve is to increase 
its diagnostic sensitivity to the effects 
of its own actions upon others. Pro- 
grams in sensitivity training attempt to 
increase or unblock the feedback proc- 
esses of persons; a methodological skill 
with wider applicability and longer- 
lasting significance than solving the im- 
mediate problem at hand. In diagnos- 
ing a client system, the practitioner 
asks: What are its feedback procedures? 
How adequate are they? What blocks 
their effective use? Is it lack of skill in 
^thering data, or in coding and utiliz- 
ing the information? 


OPEN AND CLOSED SYSTEMS 
All living systems are open systems 
-—systems in contact with their en- 
vironment, with input and output 
across system boundaries. What then 
is the use of talking about a closed 
system? What is a closed system? It 
means that the system is temporarily 
assumed to have a leak-tight boundary 
there is relatively little, if any, com- 
merce across the boundary. We know 
that no such system can be found in 
reality, but it is sometimes essential to 
analyze a system as if it were closed so 
as to examine the operations of the 
system as affected "only by the condi- 
tions previously established by the en- 
vironment and not clianging at the 
lime of analysis, plus the relationships 
among the internal elements of the 
system.*’ The analyst then opens the 
system to a new impact from the en- 
vironment, again closes the system, and 
observes and thinks out what would 
jappen. It is, therefore, fruitless td 
cbaie tlie point; both open and closed 
^sicm models arc useful in diagnosis. 

lagnosing die client as a system of 
variables, we have a way then of man- 
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companying the achievement of a new 
state Wit]i this addition, develop 
mental models focus on processes of 
growth and maturation This addition 
might seem to rule out processes of 
decay, deterioration, and death from 
consideration Logically, the develop 
mental model should apply to either 
There are two kinds of “death * 
of concern to the practitioner First, 
death ’ or loss of some part or sub 
value, as a constant concomitant of 
growth and development Theories of 
life processes have used concepts such 
as katabolic (destructive) processes in 
biology, death instincts in Freud s psy 
chology, or role loss upon promotion 
On balance, the loss is made up by 
the gams, and thus there is an in 
crease in value Second, “death ’ as 
planned change for a group or organi 
ration — the dissolution of a committee 
or community organization that has 
outlived Its purpose and function 
and the termination of a helping rela 
tionship with deliberateness and col 
laboration of participants is properly 
included as part of a developmental 
model 

Direction Developmental models pos 
tulate that the system under scrutiny 
— a person, a small group, interper 
sonal interactions, an organization, 
a community or a society — is going 
somewhere , that the changes have 
some direction The direction may be 
defined by (a) some goal or end state 
(developed, mature), ( 6 ) the process of 
becoming (developing, maturing) or 
(c) the degree of achievement toward 
some goal or end state (increased de 
velopment, increase m maturity) 
Change agents find it necessary to be 
lie\e that there is direction in change 
example self actualization or fulfill 
ment is a need of the client system 
^Vhen strong directional tendencies are 


present, we modify our diagnosis and 
intervention accordingly A rough anal 
ogy may be helpful here A change 
agent using a developmental model 
may be thought of as a husbandman 
tending a plant, watching and helping 
It to grow in us own natural direction 
of producing flowers He feeds, waters, 
and weeds Though at times he may 
be ruthless in pinching off excess buds, 
or even in using ‘grafts, ’ in general 
he encourages the plant to reach us 
“goal of producing beautiful flowers 

Identifiable state As the system de 
velops over time, the different states 
may be identified and differentiated 
from one another Terms such as 
‘ stages,” ' levels,’ ‘ phases, ' or pen 
ods are applied to these states Ex 
ample psychosexual definition of oral 
and anal stages, levels of evolution of 
species, or phases of group develop 
ment 

No uniformity exists in Che defini 
tion and operational identification of 
such successive states But since change 
agents do have to label the past pres 
ent, and future they need some terms 
to describe successive states and to 
identify the turning points, transition 
areas or critical events that character 
ize change Here, system analysis is 
helpful m defining how parts are put 
together, along with the tensions and 
directions of the equilibrating proc 
esses We have two polar types of the 
shifts of states (a) small, nondiscern 
ible steps or increments leading to a 
qualitative jump (Example black hair 
gradually turning gray, or a student 
evolving into a scholar), (b) a cata 
clysmic or critical event leading to a 
sudden change (Example a sickness 
r^ulting in gray hair overnight, or an 
inspirational lecture by a professor) 
While the latter type seems more fre 
quently to be externally induced m 
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beginning, bow they shift, and how 
they are cut off. Iniersystem analy-sis 
also poses squarely an unexplored is- 
sue, namely the internal system of the 
changc-agent, whether a single person, 
consultant group, or a nation. Helpers 
of cliangc are prone at times not to see 
iliat their own systems as change-agents 
lja\e boundaries, tensions, stresses and 
strains, equilibria, and feedback mech- 
anisms which may be just as much parts 
of the problem as are similar aspects 
of the client-systems. Thus, relational 
issues are more available for diagnosis 
when we use an intersystem model. 

More importantly, the intersystem 
model is applicable to problems of 
leadership, power, communication, and 
conflict in organizations, intergroup 
relations, and international relations. 
£*n»np/e; Leadership in a work group 
with its liaison, negotiation, and repre* 
scniaiion functions is dependent upon 
connectives to another group and not 
solely upon the internal relationships 
within the work group. Negotiators, 
representatives, and leaders are parts 
of sejjaratc systems each with its own 
interdependence, tensions, stresses, and 
feedback, whether we are thinking of 
foreign ministers, Negro-whiic leaders, 
or student-faculty councils. 

In brief, the iniersystem model leads 
us to examine the interdependent dy- 
namia of interaction both within and 
between the units. ^V'c object to the 
picjuaiurc and unnecessary assumption 
that the uniu always fonn a single 
system. W'c can be misled into an 
utopian analysis of conflict, change- 
agent relations to client, and family 
relations if ue neglect system differ- 
ences. But an iniersystem model pro- 
vides a tool for diagnosis that retains 
the Virtues of system analysis, adds the 
advantage of clarity, and furthers our 
dugn.suv of the influence of various 


connectives, conjunctive and disjunc- 
tive, on the two systems. For change- 
agents, the essence of collaborative 
planning is contained in an intersys- 
lem model. 

Developmental Models 

Practitioners have in general im- 
plicitly favored developmental models 
in thinking about human affairs, while 
social scientists have not paid as much 
attention to these as they have to sys- 
tem models. The “life sciences” of biol- 
ogy and pyschology have not crystal- 
lized nor refined their common an- 
alytic model of the development of the 
organism, despite the heroic break- 
throughs of Darwin. Thus, we are 
forced to present only broad and rough 
categories of alternative positions in 
this paper. 

Since there is no standard vocabu- 
lary for a developmental model, we 
shall present five categories of terms 
that we deem essential to such models; 
direction, slates, forces, form of pro- 
gression, and potentiality. 

THE MAJOR TERMS 

Developmental models. By develop- 
mental models, we mean those bodies 
of thought that center around growth 
and directional change. Developmental 
models assume change; they assume 
that there are noticeable differences 
between the states of a system at dif- 
ferent times; that the succession of 
these states implies die system is head- 
ing somewhere; and that there are 
orderly processes which explain how 
the system gets from its present state 
to wherever it is going. In order to de- 
limit the nature of cliange in develop- 
mental models we should perhaps add 
the idea of an increase in value ac- 
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into the original or present state so that 
die necessary conditions for develop 
ment may be typically present Does 
the ‘seed” — and its genetic charac- 
teristics — represent potentialities? And 
are the supporting conditions of its 
environment available? Is the intel 
ligence or emotional capability or skill 
potential sufficient for development 
and change in a social and human 
process? 

Change agents typically assume a 
high degree of potentiality in the im 
petus toward development, and in the 
surrounding conditions that effectuate 
the potential 


UTtLITV TO PRACTITIONERS 

The developmental model has tre 
mendous advantages for the practi 
tioner It provides a set of expectations 
about the future of the client system 
By clarifying his thoughts and refining 
his observations about direction, states 
in the developmental process, forms of 
progression, and forces causing these 
events to occur over a period of time, 
the practitioner develops a time per- 
spective which goes far beyond that of 
the more here and now analysis of a 
system model, which is bounded by 
time By using a developmental model, 
he has a directional focus for his analy 
sis and action and a temporal frame of 
reference In addition, he is confronted 
With a number of questions to ask of 
himself and of his observaiions of the 
case Do I assume an inherent end of 
the development? Do I impose a de 
sired (by me) direction? How did I 
establish a collaboratively planned di 
reciion? ^ViJat states in tlie develop 
ment process may be expected? What 
form of progression do I foresee? What 


causes the development? His diagnoses 
and Ins interventions can become stra 
legic rather than merely tactical 

The Change Agent and Models 

The primary concern of this paper 
has been to illustrate some of the 
major kinds of analytic models and 
conceptual schemas that have been de 
vised by social scientists for the analy 
sis of change and of changing human 
processes But we need to keep in mind 
that the concern with diagnosis on the 
part of the social scientist is to achieve 
understanding, and to educe empiri 
cally researchable hypotheses amenable 
to his methods of study The so 
cial scientist generally prefers not to 
change the system, but to study how 
It works and to predict what would 
happen if some new factor were intro- 
duced So ive find his attention focused 
on a theory of change, ’ of how the 
system achieves change In contrast, 
the practitioner is concerned with di 
agnosis how to achieve understanding 
in order to engage in change The 
practitioner, iherefore, has some addi 
tional interests, he wants to know how 
to change the system, he needs a 
‘ theory of changing the system 

A theory of dianging requires the 
selection, or the construction, by the 
oretically minded practitioners, of 
thought models appropriate to their 
intended purpose This has to be done 
according to explicit criteria A change 
agent may demand of any model 
answers to certain questions The re 
sponses he receives may not be com 
plele nor satisfactory since only piece 
meal answers exist At this period m 
the development of a theory of chang 
mg, we ask four questions as our guide 
lines for examining a conceptual model 
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ternal factors of the system can have 
the same consequence. In other words, 
the internal disequilibration of a bal- 
ance may lead to a step-jump of the 
system to a new level. Personality 
stages, group stages, and societal phases 
are evolved and precipitated from in- 
ternal and from external relations. 

Form of progression. Change-agents 
see in their models of development 
some form of progression or move- 
ment. Four such forms are typically 
assumed. First, it is often stated that 
once a stage is worked through, the 
client-system shows continued progres- 
sion and normally never turns back. 
(Any recurrence of a previous state 
is viewed as an abnormality. Freudian 
stages arc a good example: recurrence 
of a stage is viewed as regression, an 
abnormal event to be explained.) 
Teacliers expect a steady growth of 
knowledge in students, either in a 
straight line (linear) or in an increas- 
ingly accelerating (curvilinear) form. 

Second, it is assumed that change, 
growili, and development occur in a 
spiral form. Example: A small group 
might return to some previous "prob- 
lem,” such as its authority relations to 
the leader, but now might discuss the 
quKtion at a "higher" level where ir- 
rational components are less dominant. 

Third, another assumption more typ- 
ically made is that the stages are really 
phases which occur and recur. Tliere 
is an oscillation between various states, 
where no clironological priority is as- 
signed to each state; there are cy'des. 
Example: Phases of problem-solving or 
decision-making recur in different time 
periotls as essential to progression. Cul- 
tures and societies go through phases 
of dcselopmcnt in recurrent forms. 

Fourth, still another assumption is 
that the form of progression is char- 


acterized by a branching out into di/- 
ferentiated forms and processes, each 
part increasing in its specialization, 
and at the same time acquiring its own 
autonomy and significance. Example: 
biological forms are differentiated into 
separate species. Organizations become 
more and more differentiated into spe- 
cial task and control structures. 

Forces. First, forces or causal factors 
producing development and growth 
are most frequently seen by practition- 
ers as “natural,” as part of human na- 
ture, suggesting the role of genetics 
and other in-born characteristics. At 
best, environmental factors act as “trig- 
gers” or “releases,” where the presence 
of some stimulus sets off the system's 
inherent growth forces. For example, 
it is sometimes thought that the teach- 
er’s job is to trigger off the natural 
curiosity of the child, and that growth 
of knowledge will ensue. Or the lead- 
ership of an organization should act to 
release the self-actualizing and creative 
forces present in its members. 

Second, a smaller number of prac- 
titioners and social scientists think that 
the response to new situations and en- 
vironmental forces is a coping response 
which gives rise to growth and develop- 
ment. Third, at this point, it may be 
useful to remind ourselves of the ear- 
lier discussion of the internal tensions 
of the system, still another cause of 
change. When stresses and strains of a 
system become too great, a disruption 
occurs and a set of forces is released to 
create new structures and achieve a 
new equilibrium. 

Potentiality. Developmental models 
vary in their assumptions about po- 
tentialities of the system for develop- 
meat, growth, and cliange. That is« 
they vary in assumptions about the ca- 
pabilities, overt or latent, that are built 
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the fulfillment of its destiny, granting theorist nor formally stated, usually, 
that no major blockage gets in the ivay» as an analytic model In fact, very fre- 
‘Trouble” occurs when there is a gap quently the model is used for studying 
beuveen the system and its goal Inter- the unique case rather than for de 
vention is viewed as the removal of nvmg “laws of growth”, it is for de 
blockage by the change agent, who scriptive purposes 
then gets out of the way of tlie growth The third model — a model for 
forces Developmental models are not “changing,” is a more recent creation 
very sharply analyzed by the pure It incorporates some elements of anal 

Assumptions and Approaches of Three Analytic Models 


Models of change 


ASSUMPTIONS AJhD 
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SYSTEM MODEL 

DEVELOPMENTAL MODEL 
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Induced, con- 
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unique 
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Self and 
change 
agent 

Causal force 

Tension reduction 


Rational 

choice 

3 Goah 

Direction 

Emergent 

Ontological 

Deliberate 

selection 

Set by 

‘ Vested interests” 


Collaborative 

process 

4 intervention 

Confronting 

Stresses, strains. 

Discrepancy be 

Perceived 

Symptoms 

and tensions 

tween actuality 
and potentiality 

need 

Coal of inter 

Adjustment, 

Removal of 

Improve 

vening 

adajnalion 

blockages 

ment 

5 Change Agent 

Place 

Outside the “tar 
get system 

Outside 

Part of situa 

tion 

Role 

External diagnoser 

External diagnoser 

Participant 


and actor 

and actor 

in here 
and now 
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inienilcil for the use of change-agents. 

The first question is simply this: does 
the model account for the stability and 
continuity in the events studied at the 
same time that it accounts for changes 
in them? How do processes of change 
dc\elop, given the interlocking factors 
in tite situation that make for stability? 
Second, where does the model locate 
the "source” of change? \Vhat place 
among these sources do the deliberate 
and conscious efforts of the client-sys- 
tem and change-agent occupy? Third, 
what does the model assume about 
liow goals and directions are deter- 
mined? What or who sets the direc- 
tion for movement of the processes of 
change? Fourth, does the model pro- 
vide the change agent with levers or 
handles for affecting the direction, 
tempo, and quality of these processes 
of change? 

A fifth question running through 
the Ollier four is this: How does Uie 
model "place" the change-agent in the 
sclicmc of things? What is the shifting 
character of his relationship to the 
clicnt-s)stcm, initially and at the ter- 
mination of relationship, that affects 
his perceptions and actions? The ques- 
tions of relationship of change-agent to 
others needs to be part and parcel of 
the model since the existential rela- 
tionsliips of the cliange-agent engaged 
in processes of planned change become 
"part of the problem” to be investi- 
gated. 

^ The application of these five ques- 
tions to the models of systems and 
models of development ciy'stallizes 
some of the formation of ingredients 
for a change-agent model for changing. 
\\c can now summarize eadi model 
as follows: 

A s)sicni’ model emphasizes prim- 
arily the details of how stability is 


achieved, and only derivatively how 
change evolves out of the incompat- 
ibilities and conflicts in the system. 
A system model assumes that organiza- 
tion, interdependency, and integration 
exist among its parts and that change 
is a derived consequence of how well 
die parts of the system fit together, or 
how well the system fits in with other 
surrounding and interacting systems. 
The source of change lies primarily in 
the structural stress and strain ex- 
ternally induced or internally created. 
The process of change is a process of 
tension reduction. The goals and direc- 
tion are emergent from the structures 
or from imposed sources. Goals are 
often analyzed as set by “vested in- 
leresu" of one part of the system. The 
confronting symptom of some trouble 
is a reflection of difficulties of adapt- 
ability (reaction to environment) or of 
the ability for adjustment (internal 
equilibration). The levers or handles 
available for manipulation are in the 
“inputs” to the system, especially the 
feedback mechanisms, and in the forces 
tending to restore a balance in the 
system. The change-agent is treated as 
separate from the client-system, the 
“larget system." 

The developmental model assumes 
constant change and development, and 
growth and decay of a system over 
lime. Any existing stability is a snap- 
shot of a living process — a stage that 
will give way to another stage. The 
supposition seems to be that it is "na- 
tural” that change should occur be- 
cause change is rooted in the very 
nature of living organisms. The laws of 
die developmental process are not nec- 
essarily fixed, but some effects of the 
environment are presumably necessary 
to the developmental process. The di- 
rection of cliange is toward some goal, 
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the problem of the theory of 

CHANGE Talcott Parsotis 


Before clarifying this statement fur 
ther It IS necessary to distinguish clear 
ly between the processes within the sys 
tem and processes of change of the 
s)stem It IS very common to confuse 
these t\vo things under the term ‘ dy- 
namic ’ For the purposes of our con 
ceptual scheme the distinction derives 
from the concept of equilibrium and 
the way in ivhich this has been used 
in the present work Beyond the most 
general meaning of the concept of 
equilibrium, the meaning which is 
most directly applicable here is that 
applying to what we have called a 
‘ boundary mamtammg” system 
Seen from this point of view, the 
theory of motivational process within 
the system is built about the processes 
of maintenance of equilibrium Be 
sides the unprobleraatical continuance 
of interaction which was assumed to go 
on, this maintenance of equilibrium, as 
we have seen, revolves about two fun 
damenlal types of process The first 
of these are the processes of socializa 
tion by which actors acquire the on 
entations necessary to the performance 
of their roles in the social system, when 
they have not previously possessed 
them, the second type are the processes 
invoUed in the balance between the 
generation of motivations to deviant 


behavior and the counterbalancing mo 
tivations to restoration of the stabi 
lized interactive process which we have 
called the mechanisms of social con 
trol 

The special methodological signifi 
cance of this approach to the analysis 
of motivational process, i e , of ‘dy 
namics, ‘ lies in two interrelated sets 
of considerations The first of these is 
the implication of the fact that we are 
dealing with the boundary maintain 
mg type of system The definition of 
a system as boundary maintaining is a 
way of saying that, relative to its en 
vironment, that is to fluctuations in 
the factors of the environment, it mam 
tains certain constancies of pattern, 
whether this constancy be static or 
moving These elements of the con 
stancy of pattern must constitute a 
fundamental point of reference for the 
analysis of process in the system From 
a certain pome of view these processes 
are to be defined as the processes of 
maintenance of the constant patterns 
But of course these are empirical con 
stancies, so we do not assume any in 
herent reason why they have to be 
maintained It is simply a fact that, as 
described m terms of a given frame of 
reference, these constancies are often 
found to exist, and theory can thus be 


Cxcerpis from Talcott Parsons, ' The Processes of Change of Social Systems,” The Social 
Sjsiem New York The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc , pp 480-^82 and pp 49^-494 
This was published over ten years ago Parsons formulation of change has progressed 
fjuiie a bn beyond this, viz, the Loomis article, included in this chapter, which makes use 
of one of his more recent analyses Some footnotes omitted Abridged and used by per 
mission 
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yses from system models, along with 
some ideas from the developmental 
model, in a framework where direct 
attention is paid to the induced forges 
producing cliange. It studies stability 
in order to unfreeze and move some 
parts of the s)stem. The direction to 
be taken is not fixed or “determined,” 
but remains in large measure a matter 
of “choice” for the client-system. The 
change-agent is a specialist in the tech- 
nical processes of facilitating change, 
a helper to the client-system. The mod- 
els for changing are as yet incompletely 
conceptualized. The intersystem mod- 
el may provide a way of examining 
how the change-agent’s relationships, 
as part of the model, affect the proc- 
esses of change. 

We can summarize and contrast the 
three models with a chart (page 213). 
Wc have varying degrees of confidence 
in our categories, but. as the <^uip says, 
wc construct these in order to achieve 
the laudable state of “paradigm lost.” 
It is the readers’ responsibility to help 
achieve this goal! 


The Limitations 

It is obvious that we are proposing 
tlic use of systematically constructed 
and examined models of thought for 
the cliangc-agcnt. The .advantages are 
manifold and— wc hope — apparent in 
our preceding discussion. Yet we must 
now jxiint out some limitations and 
disutility of models. 

Moadi arc abitraclioiis from the 
concreteness of events. Because of the 
high degree of selectivity of observa- 
tions and focus, the “fit” between the 
moilcl and ilic actual thought and 
diagnostic processes of the cliangc-agent 


is not close. Furthermore, the thought 
and diagnostic processes of the change- 
agent are not fixed and rigid. And even 
worse, the “fit” between the diagnostic 
processes of the change-agent and the 
changing processes of the “actual ’ case, 
is not close. Abstract as the nature of 
a model is, as applied to the change- 
agent, students of the change-agent role 
may find the concepts of use. But 
change-agents’ practices in diagnosing 
are not immediately affected by mod- 
els’ analyses. 

Furthermore, there are modes of 
diagnosing by intervening, which do 
not fall neatly into models. The change 
agent frequently tries out an activity 
in order to see what happens and to 
see what is involved in the cliange. If 
successful, he does not need to di- 
agnose any further, but proceeds to 
engage in further actions with the 
client. If unsuccessful, however, he may 
need to examine what is going on in 
more detail. 

The patch work required for a 
theory and model of changing requires 
the suspension of acceptance of such 
available models. For this paper has 
argued for some elements from both 
the system models and the develop- 
mental models to be included in the 
model for practitioners, with the use 
of a format of the intersystem model 
so as to include the change-agent and 
his relationships as part of the prob- 
lem, But can the change-agent wait for 
such a synthesis and emerging con- 
struction? Our personal feeling is that 
the planning of change cannot wait, 
but must proceed with the available 
diagnostic tools. Here is an intellectual 
challenge to the scientist-scholar of 
planned cliange that could affect the 
professions of practice. 
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cannot be independent sources of the 
impetus to change 
Probably considerably more impor- 
tant than the problems of the initiat- 
ing factors of processes of social change, 
are those concerned with tracing the 
repercussions of a change once iniU 
ated throughout the social system, in 
eluding the “backwash * of modifica 
tion of the original direction of change 
It IS here above all that the conception 


of the social system as a system is 
crucial The combination of our scheme 
for the analysis of the structure of the 
system with the paradigm of motiva 
tional process gives us a genuinely 
technical basis for tackling such a prob 
lem, for asserting some propositions 
about such repercussions and for lo 
eating the problems which cannot be 
solved without further empirical in 
vestigation 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND 
CONTEMPORARY POLITICS 

Barrington Moore, Jr 


What theoretical tools does sociol- 
ogy now possess for a scientific study 
of unique social phenomena, especially 
of the major structural characteristics 
and trends of our own era? 

In nineteenth and twentieth century 
theories one may distinguish two types 
of emphases I shall designate one 
"equilibrium theory” and the other 
' process theory ' They are by no means 
antithetical, but at the same time Uiere 
are very significant differences in the 
t)pe of research problems that each 
suggests 

In equilibrium theory the key as- 
sumption IS Uiat any social s)stcni 
tends toward a state of rest in which 
the coiiHicts and scrams among its 
component parts are reduced to a 
minimuni In its recent elaboration by 
the structural functional school, ihc 
mam line of questioning for empirical 
investigations concerns ilie dctcrmina 


lion of the functional imperatives, or 
prerequisites, of a society or part of a 
society IVere this social system to con 
tinue, what activities would have to be 
earned out, what forms of social or 
ganization would be necessary, and 
what limits are there on the wajs m 
which Uiese forms can be combined 
with one another? ^ 

As Parsons makes quite explicit, the 
equilibrium assumption is not one 
about empirical facts Instead it is a 
theoretical assumption iJiat serves to 
order a larger body of theory into a 
consistent whole- Those who work 
with siruciunl functional iheor> are 
for the most part tiioroughly aware 

*Vfarton J Lcv> Jr, T/te Structure of So 
etety {Pnnrcton N J I’nnccion Univcrjjiy 
Vtcss, »9ja) pp 39 211-22G 

•Talcoti Tarvons The Social Syitein (New 
\oiL The Free Ficss of Glencoe, Inc. 1951) 

P 48 * 


Fxcerpts from Itamngton Moore, Jr Soctolot^tcal Theory and CoritempoTary Politics,’ 
Vmencan Journal of ScKioIug) i ol 6i,\o 3,Septer^beT pp ttt-tty ibruis,e I and 
repnnitd by pomunon of I he UnnersUy of ( Pfcu 
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focused on the problems presented by mode of the impingement of other 


ihcir existence. They may cease to 
exist, by the dissolution of the distinc- 
tive boundary-maintaining system and 
its assimilation to the environment, or 
by transformation into other patterns. 
But the fact that they do exist, at given 
times and places, still serves as the the- 
oretical focus for analysis. 

The next main consideration is that 
on general grounds sve are able to say 
that there are no one or two inherently 
primary sources of impetus to change 
in social systems. This is true both in 
general and with reference to particu- 
lar types of social system. The “dom- 
inant factor" theories, which were so 
popular a generation ago, that is, sviih 
reference to the priority of economic 
factors, of the genetic constitution, of 
organisms or of “ideas," have no gen- 
eralized basis in the theory of the social 
system. 

The impetus to a process of change 
may perfectly well originate in the 
development of a cultural configura- 
tion, such as a deselopmcnt of science, 
or of religious ideas. It may also per- 
fectly well originate in a change in the 
genetic constitution of the population, 
or a shift in the physical environment 
such as the exhaustion of a strategic 
resource. U a primary origin lies in the 
field of technological applications of 
scientific knosvlcdgc there is likely to 
be a development of science itself in 
the background, though certainly the 
process of invention is in important 
respects independem of that of science. 
Another very important possibility lies 
iir ilic progrc“ssi\c increase of strains in 
one strategic area of the social struc- 
ture \sluch arc finally resolved by a 
siructui.il reorganization of the sys- 
tem. The conception of strain dcvcl- 
o]>cd in tliis study is suclr iliat strain is 
not itself a ‘‘prime-moser," it is a 


a structured strain may well be the 
point at which the balance between 
forces tending toward re-equilibration 
of the previous structure and toward 
transition to a new structure may be 
most evident. 

As our knowledge of the laws of so- 
cial process develops we will be able to 
say more and more about the condi- 
tions under which certain types of states 
of affairs in various parts of social sys- 
tems, and in the external variables iin- 
pinging on them, tend to lead to vari- 
ous types of change. But the view that 
there is no simple intrinsic priority in 
the factors of the initiation of change 
is inherent in the conception of the 
social system which we have advanced 
here. The central methodological prin- 
ciple of our theory is that of the inter- 
dependence of a plurality of variables. 
At a variety of points empirical rela- 
tionships between these variables can 
be demonstrated which, as in the case 
of the empirical clusterings we have re- 
viewed, limit the range of logically pos- 
sible variability. But these limitations 
must be empirically demonstrated. To 
lay down a general theory of the prior- 
ity of factors in social change is, in the 
present state of knowledge, to beg the 
question of the empirical interdepend- 
ences which have yet to be demon- 
strated. We, therefore, put forward 
what we may call the conception of 
the plurality of possible origins of 
cliange with the understanding that 
cliange may originate in any part of 
the social system described in struc- 
tural terms or in terms of variables, 
and that restrictions on the generality 
of this statement may be introduced 
only as the outcome of empirical dem- 
onstration that relations of interde- 
pendence are such that certain parts 
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tionary explosion Marxism, among 
other forms of process theory, puts this 
situation at the center of its intellect 
ual scheme In this way time is brought 
m to reveal what is asserted to be a 
causal relationship Where equilibrium 
theory produces correlations, Marxism 
tries to produce causal connections 
For a Marxist it is almost as difficult 
to conceive of a situation returning to 
a state of maximum harmony as it is 
for an equilibrium tlieorist to conceive 
of a self generating cycle of ever fiercer 
struggle culminating in destruction 
Both equilibrium theory and Marxism, 
as well as other forms of process theory, 
if pursued with dogmatic vigor, give 
rise to elaborate intellectual structures 
that illuminate important segments of 
social reality and leave others obscure 
Since equilibrium theory fails us at a 
CTucial point, we must look further to 
process theory for help, aware that it, 
too, Will have its limitations 
Among process theorists one may in 
elude, m addition to Marx such di 
verse figures as Cooley, Durkheim, Kel 
ler, Sorokin, Ogburn and many others 
Within this diversified assembly of 
ideas it is possible to detect, neverthe 
less, a common proposition Any given 
state of human affairs is likely to con 
tain within it the seeds of its own 
transformation into a new and differ 
ent state This assumption of imma 
nent and continuous change represents, 
1 Nsould suggest, the key assumption 
and distinguishing feature of process 
theory At the same time we should be 
careful to note that the distinction be 
tween the two viewpoints is not water 
tight Though fundamental differences 
appear, there is considerable over 
lapping 

h\cn theories emphasizing that etery 
soacty harbors the seeds of its own dc- 
strucuon share with equilibrium theory 


the conception of some form of in 
ternal social order Marx stresses the 
dependence of other social institutions 
on economic relationships From a di 
ametncally opposite standpoint Soto 
km points out the significance of inter 
related institutional forms that express 
a cultural system of meanings,® or what 
some anthropologists call the basic 
premises of a culture Ogburn derives 
much of the institutional structure of 
a society from the state of technology 
Thus, all theories express some vieiv 
of the inherent compatibility or in 
compatibility of two or more soaal 
institutions, a fundamental tenet in 
equilibrium doctrine The very notion 
of predictable change is impossible 
without some idea of the orderly rela 
tion of the parts in whatever is chang 
ing Both a mechanical engine and a 
living organism display this orderly 
relation of pans whenever they are 
capable of movement However, the 
difference between equilibrium and 
process theory lies in the latter s em 
phasis upon a kind of order that neces 
sanly produces change 

In Itself the assumption of ever pres 
ent change is not particularly enlight 
ening until it is coupled with some 
theory about the forces that produce 
change and the direction of the move 
ment Most comprehensive theories 
that have been put forth for this pur 
pose have taken either an evolutionary 
or a cyclical form It is fashionable just 
now to reject them as premature at 
tempts at synthesis Nevertheless, we 
may also be overhasty in jettisoning 
them m their entirety As already noted, 
in Uic development of human thought 
It has often happened that ideas whicli 
were thought universally valid have 

*Sce opcaally Pitirim SoroUn Social and 
Cultural Dynamici (Nevr ^otk Amencan 
Hook Co^ J9l») IV 31-40 
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that social systems do not continue 
^vitliout change. They see history as 
strewn with the wreckage of social sys- 
tems that have failed to meet their 
functional imperatives. Nevertheless, 
by determining what is necessary for 
a s)stcm to continue, they argue, one 
may also discover the foci of strain and 
jx>tential change. Therefore it is not 
true that structural functional theory 
is completely unable to cope with prob- 
lems of social change, as its critics fre- 
quently assert. 

Reading the literature of this school, 
one easily gains the impression that it 
is straining to create a form of process 
theory but is having great difficulty in 
so doing. Thus, in a chapter called 
“The Processes of Change of Social 
Systems," Parsons writes, in italics, that 
"a general theory of the processes of 
change of social systems is not possible 
in the present stale of knowledge.”^ 
Elsewhere he speaks of a "moving 
equilibrium," whicli he defines in part 
as an "orderly process of change” in 
a society which nevertheless retains 
the conditions of distinctiveness . . 
within its boundaries over against its 
environment." * 

No doubt there are several reasons 
for the dilTiculties faced by this school 
in treating historical change. However, 
a central obstacle may be the concept 
of equilibrium itself. \Vithout Uoinp 
violence to its principles, equilibrium 
theory cannot account for chance ex- 
cept in one direction, that is. toward 
some ixnnt of ultimate stability. Hence 
11 annot cope effectively with some 
of the most important actual t\pcs of 
diangc. The elaboration of social insti- 
tulions bc)ond the point of any visible 
utility, for example, finds no phcc in 

‘Ibid; p. 

‘Ibid; p. JG. 


the theory.® Likewise, the theory, at 
least in its present form, is inadequate 
for explaining how attempts to meet 
the functional requirements of a social 
system can lead to a modification in its 
structure. For example, in the judg- 
ment of some historians, the attempts 
made by later Roman emperors to 
strengthen the Empire contributed to 
the growth of feudalism or to the re- 
placement of one social system by quite 
a different one. In modern times the 
New Deal may be plausibly regarded 
as an attempt to shore up American 
capitalism, that is, to meet its func- 
tional requirements. But this process 
in turn led to marked modification of 
American society. Precisely such large- 
scale movements, generated by inter- 
nal as well as external conditions in a 
society, constitute the heart of the prob- 
lem of understanding our epoch as 
well as others. 

No doubt the structural functional 
school can find a place in its elaborate 
scheme of categories for the types 
of phenomena just mentioned. They 
might be described as unanticipated 
and dysfunctional consequences of be- 
havior. However, that amounts to 
throwing the equilibrium assumption 
overboard. It says in effect that tend- 
encies toward equilibrium are unex- 
pectedly producing change, a contra- 
diction in terms. Furthermore, this 
approach conceals causal relations that 
may exist over lime as one social sys- 
tem generates its successor. 

At this point it may be illuminating 
to contrast equilibrium theory with 
Marxism. As we have seen, under 
equilibrium theory it is very difficult 
and perhaps impossible to account for 
the vicious circle, so common in his- 
tory, when a progressively deteriorat- 
ing stale of affairs leads to a revolu- 

•A* noted by Lc>y, op. cil., p. 46. 
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for our epoch the most significant 
problems occur in connection tvith the 
skipping of stages rather tlian with 
their orderly sequence The transfer 
mation of Western liberal and rational 
ist ideas, together witli the alterations in 
the structure of industrial society as 
this complex of doctrines and institu 
tions spread eastward to Asia, consti 
tutes perhaps the major example of 
contemporary stage skipping The re 
suits certainly cannot be expected to 
resemble very closely the so called free 
capitalist institutions of Victorian Eng 
land 

In such cases ave are observing the 
interaction of two sets of processes that 
had been de\ eloping independently up 
to die time of coming in contact The 
analysis of such a problem is a great 
difficulty Using the illustration of the 
early impact of die West upon Japan, 
Sidney Hook argues that such a situa 
tion IS inherently indeterminate® Cer 
tatnly one could not have foretold what 
would have happened solely through an 
analysis of the processes at work in Jap 
anese society alone nor, for that matter, 
in the West alone 

One way to a partial solution may be 
the following Contact between two or 
more autonomous processes frequently 
sets up another and larger process that 
in turn modifies the original set The 
new process may be sufficiently orderly 
to permit prediction For example, 
neither Soviet nor American policy 
during the second IVorld IV^ar and the 
postwar years can be satisfactorily ex 
plained independently of one another 
To some it appears that the United 
States was merely hypocritical m first 
trying to demilitarize Germany and 
Japan and then seeking to rearm them 

•See lus Dcictmmism Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciencci (New York The 
Company, 1937) V, 111 


as fast as possible Others explain Amer 
lean behavior by referring to the larger 
process whereby a coalition, lately vie 
tonous against a common enemy, dis 
integrates ivhen the common threat has 
disappeared The next step, as is well 
known, is for the victors to become sus 
picious of one another, since the most 
serious danger now is from the victo 
nous partner There is therefore an 
ungraceful scramble for the assistance 
of former enemies Soviet behavior con 
forms to the same pattern Certain tend 
encies, though by no means all, toward 
the transformation of both societies into 
garrison states may also be traced to this 
general process 

It IS impossible, however, to reduce 
die clash of cultures and social systems 
to a single process By no means every 
thing, for example, can be explained by 
the growth and disintegration of inter 
national coalitions Certain processes 
continue to develop within the slate, 
e\en though profoundly modified by the 
latter s position in the international dis 
tnbution of power In China and other 
parts of Asia indigenous revolutionary 
forces were at work before extended 
contact ivith the IVest and continue 
down to the present day Frequently, 
forces generated in the domestic and 
the foreign arena come into sharp con 
flict with one another, as now appears 
to be the case both in the United States 
and in France 

From a purely formal point of view 
there are three possible outcomes wlien 
processes tliat were developing sepa 
rately come into contact with one an 

•While from the first the Soviet system has 
displayed many traits of a garrison state 
American society, now openly hostile lo the 
SoMCt system has begun to show increasing 
signs of a totalitarian tendency Politics may 
contain a process similar to that expressed by 
Gresham s law in economics the bad during 
out the good 
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only a restricted field of application. 
They are valuable achievements none- 
theless. Euclidean geometry is no long- 
er the last work in its field. But its 
principles have been consciously or un- 
consciously used by house carpenters 
for thousands of years. 

Cyclical theories are particularly 
close to equilibrium theory and are 
sometimes, as in Pareto, combined. 
They frequently assume, either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, that institutional 
cliange in a given direction sooner or 
later sets up counterforces that oppose 
or modify it. Toynbee’s concept of the 
"nemesis of creativity” provides one of 
the more suggestive illustrations.’ Any 
successful institutional device tends to 
persist beyond the point at which it is 
adapiise, becoming a danger to the so- 
ciety in which it has flourished. At the 
same time cyclical theories run into 
difliculty precisely because they assume 
a return to some original state, even 
though they differ from equilibrium 
theory by assuming that this original 
state also contains tensions which will 
renew the cycle. History simply does 
not repeat itself. There are massive 
and apparently irreversible changes, 
such as the industrial revolution, which 
cyclical theories cannot account for 
adequately. 

Evolutionary theory puts such 
changes at the center of its scheme. 
Perhaps in partial combination with 
some ihcory ot qcles, to give a spiral 
conception ot cliangc, this approadi 
may some day provide the most satis- 
factory general synthesis. In the mean- 
time It may be tlie better part ot wU- 
dom to avoid integrating theories that 
are dubious in ihcmselves and to con- 
centrate on finding ways to order 


’Arnold J. To)tj»>cc. A Study of UiHon 
(New ^oik: Oxford Unhenity Press. iot,> 
PP- 307-325. 


smaller portions of reality into mean- 
ingful units. 

For this purpose the evolutionary 
theory of stages provides suggestive 
clues and raises important problems. 
There is no doubt that the unilinear 
version of evolutionary theory con- 
tained serious mistakes. It posited an 
inevitable series of stages, in each of 
which all aspects of social structure 
(from economic organization to reli- 
gion and the family) were similar and 
through which every society would 
sooner or later pass. Nevertheless, the 
theory of stages contains a residue of 
truth. Anthropologists now hold that 
in some areas, particularly technology, 
one may observe progressive and cumu- 
lative changes where the knowledge 
gained in one period provides the nec- 
essary foundation for further advance. 
One anthropologist suggests that an es- 
sential condition for cumulative change 
is the possibility of sharing a common 
core of knowledge and at the same time 
specializing within it. In the case of 
marriage, on the other hand, the fact 
that there are only two sexes limits the 
number of possible forms to four and 
precludes cumulative structural change. 
Since, however, culture changes as a 
whole, we find the impact of techno- 
logical change on other parts, such as 
in the reduction of social functions 
performed by the modern family.® Thus 
the ojneept of stages, even of a more 
or less inevitable "next stage,” has at 
least a limited range of applicability. 
This concept, however, need not be 
tied to a form of technological deter- 
minism: the dynamics of change may 
also be found in other parts of social 
structure. 

However, the most interesting and 

•Harvey C. Moore, "Cumulation and Cul- 
tutal Procesjes." American AnthTOpotogut. 

LVI.No. 3 aune 1954). 347-357--. • - 
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tentative types of directed 

SOCIAL CHANGE INVOLVING 
SYSTEMIC LINKAGE 

Charles P Loomis 


In a previous note^ an attempt was 
made to demonstrate the utility of Uie 
concept, systemic linkage, m the analy 
SIS of social cliange in general The 
present note will attempt to carry the 
demonstratvotv further and propose Ky 
pothetical types of change involving 
systemic linkage ® Later to be intro 

‘Chailes P Loomis Systemic Linkage of 
El Cerrito itural Sociology XXIV (* 950 ) 
54-57 

‘ Systemic linkage may be debned as the 
process ivhercby the elements of at least two 
social systems come to be aruculated so that 
m some ways they function as a unitary sys 
tern (ibid p 55) For a more complete de 
scnption of this process and the elements 
processes and patterns of social systems see 
Charles P Loomis Systemic Sociology £j 50 >j 
on the Persistence and Change 0/ Soctaf Sys 
terns (Princeton Van ISostrand in press) The 
elements of a social system as employed by 
the present author are the following (1) be 
lief p^noivledge) (2) sentiment (3) end or goal 
{4) norms (5) status role (6) power (7) rank 

(8) sanction and (g) faality These elements 
of social structure are articulated or made 
functional xespeciiiely by the following el 
cmental processes (1) cognitiie mapping and 
validation (■>) communication of sentiment 
and tension management (3) goal attaining 
and latent activity (4) evaluation as a gen 
enil process (5) status role performance de 
cision making and its initiation into action 
(7} evaluation of acton and allocation of 
status roles (8) application of sanctions and 

(9) utihuuon of facilutcs Structural functional 
categoncs vshich encompass the clement 


duced tvill be social dimensions which 
appear 10 the author to be eminently 
adaptable to a theory of change their 
introduction will be prefaced by some 
of die commonly known aspects of 
cliange which are here summarily stated 
m order to provide a background for 
that which follows 
Directed social change is consciously 
brought about by an actor or social 
system representative who for conven 
lence may be designated as the change 
agent The actor or social system he 
seeks to change may be designated as 
the target system Social change has 
been traced in many dimensions the 
oft recurring Gememschaft Geselhchaft 
continuum and similar polarities sucli 
as folk urban sacred secular, primary 
secondary, mechanical organic solidar 
ity, and many others ^ Initiation, legit 
jmation and execution are terms by 
which It IS convenient to designate 
stages of cliange In terms of systemic 
process pairs respectively are (1) knowing 
(2) feeling (3) achieving {4) standardizing 
and patterning (5) dividing the funcuons and 
acuvUies (6) controlling (7) ranking (8) sane 
uoning and (9) facilitaUng 
•Ferdinand Toennies Community and So 
ciety — Gememschaft und Geselhchaft tr and 
ed with introduction by Charles P Loomis 
(East Lansing Michigan State University 
Press 19^7) In the introduction to this trans 
lation various typologies are analyzed 


From Charles P Loomis Tentative Types of Directed Social Change Involving Systemic 
Linkage, Rural Sociology Vol 2/, No December pp Used by per 

mission 
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Ollier. New processes may be started; 
old ones may continue in modified 
form; and slill others may persist in- 
dependently as though nothing liad 
happened. No ready formula exists, 
however, by which it would be possible 
to predict in every case where the divid- 
ing lines are to be found. The notion 
that technology, for example, will al- 
wa)s spread more rapidly than other 
cultural traits is probably mistaken. 
New technology requires new psycho- 
logical altitudes and new forms of so- 
cial structure, just as variations in the 
existing social structure (e.g., in India 
and Japan) will affect receptivity to new 
technology.il Perhaps a general formu- 
la can no more be discovered in the 
interaction of processes than can a gen- 
eral theory of mixtures be given in 
chemistry without specifying the in- 
gredients. 

In general, sociological theory lends 
to be plagued with questions such as 
this, so broad as to have no specifiable 
mcatiing. We ask, for example, what is 
the role of ideas in social change? In- 
stead, we ought to ask what is the role 
of certain i)pes of ideas under specified 
c.rcumstances? Much remains to be 
learned about the kinds of strain in 
industrial society that create increased 
demand for a return to some idealized 
version of the Jtulus quo ante, as in ex- 


**For hiicf but jUuminaiing cotnmenu on 
.hu point in Kinpky Daui. The Population 
*f India and Paknian (frinccton. N.Ja Prince- 
ton Unucmiy ,93,). pp. 


treme right-wing movements here and 
in Nazi Germany. We should also 
know about corresponding movements 
in peasant countries now in the early 
stages of industrialization. Likwise we 
want to know about the sources and 
nature of movements aiming at a new 
and different type of society. In answer- 
ing, we must comprehend the interac- 
tion of several processes taking place 
simultaneously. 

Where the nature of the processes is 
properly understood, analysis can pro- 
ceed toward outlining the range of pos- 
sibilities for the future and the costs 
of alternative policies. We need not be 
deterred by the impossibility of pre- 
cise prediction for relationships that 
are not completely determinate. The 
sociologist has added unnecessarily to 
his sense of professional inadequacy 
by feeling compelled to predict the in- 
evitable outcome of any situation. 

All that is necessary and all that is 
useful, in these large-scale instances of 
interaction among societies and cul- 
tures, is a reasonably accurate assess- 
ment of the limits and possibilities of 
effective human action. In turn, such 
an assessment makes sense only in terms 
of some prior set of values. Unless he 
is content to be a moral eunuch in 
the service of any bureaucracy that 
hires him, the student of society will 
do his best to bring disciplined intel- 
ligence to bear on these problems as 
well. ^ 
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TENTATIVE TYPES OF DIRECTED 
SOCIAL CHANGE INVOLVING 
SYSTEMIC LINKAGE 


Charles P Loomis 


In a previous note' an attempt was 
made to demonstrate the utility of the 
concept, systemic linkage, in the 
SIS of social cliange in general The 
present note will attempt to carry the 
demonstration further and propose hy 
pothetical types of change involving 
systemic linkage ^ Later to be intro 

^Charles P Loomis Systemic Linkage of 
El Cernto Rural Sociology. XXIV 

^Systemic linkage may be defined as the 
process whereby the elements of at least two 
social systems come to be articulated so that 
in some tsa^s they function as a unitary sys 
tern (i6id p 55) For a more complete dc 
scription of this process and the elements 
processes and patterns of social systems see 
Charles P Loomis Systemic Sociology Essays 
on the Persistence and Change of Social Sys 
terns (Princeton Van Nostrand in press) The 
Clements of a social system as employed by 
the present author are the following (i) c 
lief (knoivledge) (2) sentiment (3) end or goal 
(4) norms (5) status role (6) power (7) 

(8) sanction and (9) faality These cleraeiils 
of social structure are aiUculaled or made 
funcuonal respectively by the following el 
emental processes (1) cognitive mapping and 
validation (2) communication of sentiment 
and tension management (3) goal attaining 
and latent activity (4) evaluation as a gen 
eral process {5) status role performance 16) de 
cision making and its initiation into acuon 
(7) evaluauon of actors and allocation ot 
status roles (8) application of sancuons and 
(9) utihration of faciUues Struclural functional 
categories which encompass the element 

From Charles P Loomis, Tentative Types 
Linkage. Rural Sociology. Vol No f 
mission 


duced will be social dimensions which 
appear to the author to be eminently 
adaptable to a theory of change, their 
introduction will be prefaced by some 
of the commonly known aspects of 
change which are here summarily stated 
in order to provide a background for 
that which follows 

Directed social change is consciously 
brought about by an actor or social 
system representative who for conven 
lence may be designated as the change 
agent The actor or social system he 
seeks to change may be designated as 
the target system Social change has 
been traced in many dimensions, the 
oft recurring Gemeinschaft Gesellschaft 
continuum and similar polarities such 
as folk urban, sacred secular, primary 
secondary, mechanical organic solidar 
ity, and many others 3 Initiation, legit 
imation, and execution are terms by 
which It IS convenient to designate 
stages of change In terms of systemic 
process pairs respectively arc (,) knowing 
(2) feeing (3) achieving (4) standardizing 
and patterning (5) dividing the functions and 
activities (6) controlling (7) inking (8) sane 
Uoning and (9) facilitating ® ' 

.F.rdm.nd Toe„„.c Commanity and So 

ipoiogie* are analyzed 
‘SS 9 . pp }S}-}po Used by 
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clcincnls and processes as used by the 
present author the stage of initiation 
insohes the process of decision mak- 
ing and initiation into action (articu- 
lating the element, power). Legitima- 
tion involves the processes of evalua- 
tion and communication of sentiment; 
other elements and processes may be 
perceived in the specifics of legitimiz- 
ing procedures such as status-roles of 
prestigeful sponsors and the normative 
sentiments and beliefs expressed in 
ritual and prater. In the stage of exe- 
cution of change systemic linkage is 
achieved; the external pattern of the 
cliange agent’s system unites with that 
of the target system. Among the ele- 
ments which merge arc end and power 
and their articulating processes. 

In the analysis of systemic action and 
particularly in the analysis of change 
it is convenient to separate the internal 
and the external patterns somewhat 
along the line proposed by Homans.* 
h is also convenient to regard the two 
])aitcrn$ as manifest in cver7 social 
system but varying in the degree of 
primacy assigned to them by members 
of a given social system. In goal-attain- 
ing and adaptive activity the external 
pattern predominates. In terms of the 
systemic elements and processes used 
by the present author, the external 
|uiicin is marked principally by power, 
activated by decision making and its 
initiation into action and goal, acii- 
vaicxl by goal-attaining activity. In in- 
tegtaiivc activity the internal pattern 
picdominaics and is marked princi- 
pally by sentiment and the communica- 
lit)!! of Kutimciu as element and process 
rcs|K:ctivcIy. As ihc activities of a so- 
cial system proceed, goal-attaining ami 
adaptive activity arc usually marked 

•CctitKe a llonufi*. The Human Ctoub 
\wil: lUuomi. Dtatc k Woild. |n^ 


by periods of intense action in which 
the external pattern has primacy. Such 
periods are often followed by periods 
of activity in which the internal pattern 
has primacy in a sort of systolic-dias- 
tolic sequence not unlike the sequence 
of work and rest or sleep in the biologi- 
cal organism. These phases in social 
systems are Gcsellschaft'Uke and Ge- 
mcinschaft-like sequences. This is rec- 
ognized by Parsons, who writes that the 
integrative and instrumental norms of 
tlie system “very closely characterize 
what in much sociological literature 
have been thought of as polar types of 
institutional structure, the best known 
version of which perhaps has been the 
Gemeinschalt-Gesellschafl dichotomy of 
Toennics.” ® 

Social change (constructed on Par- 
sons’ model of the socialization of the 
dtild or the therapy for the psychotic 
patient); In the socialization of the 
child and the therapy administered to 
the psychiatric patient Parsons recog- 
nizes four phases; the permissive phase, 
the phase of support, the phase of “de- 
nial of reciprocity,” and the phase of 
“manipulation of rewards.” These may 
be collapsed into two phases; the per- 
missive and supportalive, in which the 
internal pattern has primacy and where 
Cemcimc/jo/t-like relations prevail; and 
ihc^ denying and withdrawal ph.asc in 
which the external pattern has prima^ 
and Ccscllscfiaft-likc relations prevail. 

Applied lo directed change, the 
change agent can be seen during the 
first phase to be developing what may 
be called "social capital.” During this 
phase he wins the confidence of the 
members of the target system; he builds 
up his rank and power in the social 
system he intends to change so that 

l*arsoni et a!.. Working Papers 
(.New Voik: The Free I’rcs* ot GUiicoe, Inc., 
•933). p. 208. 
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later he may apply the lever of denial 
of reciprocity and may manipulate 
the rewards to bring about the change 
The change target ‘must be 'moti 
vated by depriving him [the change 
taiget] of accustomed gratifications if 
he continues to act m the old uays, 
and he must be presented with an op 
portunity, i e , realistic facilities, which 
can be adapted to new ways of behav- 
ing ‘8 

In this model of change it is to be 
emphasized that the change agent be 
comes a part of the target system by 
systemic linkage Much of the strategy 
of change revolves about problems of 
deriving the benefits of favorable senti 
ment for the objectives of the change 
agent and his organization in the in 
ternal pattern of the target system Pro 
fessional fund raisers, for example, may 
merely advise target system leaders 
how to utilize the internal systems 
since systemic linkage for the operation 
of fund raising is usually of short dura 
tion It may not be necessary for the 
fund raiser to devote a great deal of at 
tention to the objective of becoming 
a part of the internal pattern How 
ever, Christian missionaries Communist 
agents, and other change agents who in 
order to achieve their objectives must 
attain permanent systemic linkage must 
somehow devise means of becoming 
part of both the external and internal 
patterns The strategy for systemic link 
age of this type is particularly difficult 
and depends in large part upon the 
state of tlie institutionalized or norma 
tive structure of the change target 
There is insufficient space to discuss this 
•Talcotl Parsons and Niel J Smellier 
economy and Society (New York The Free 
l rcss ot Glencoe Inc ig^S) pp 257 258 
^ Paul A Miller Com nunify ffeall/i Action 
— A Study 0/ Community Contrast (East Lan 
sing Michigan State University Press 19^3) 

Cll IX 


problem adequately but variation for 
strategy in two very different situations 
may be mentioned In a community 
or other change target with low bound 
ary maintenance and suffering from 
anomte, charismatic leaders and agents 
of various types may be able to enter 
the internal pattern with a minimum 
of effort if It has not disintegrated 
or if they create systems which meet 
needs unfulfilled by the existing order 
On the other hand solidary systems with 
strong integration of external and inter 
nal pauerns producing Gemeinschaft 
like solidarity are not subject to such 
entree The change agent must enter 
through ilie external pattern His im 
proved technology must be linked to 
tlie facilities of the existing order and 
the systemic linkage he derives will 
depend upon the process of evaluation 
carried on m the target system and 
upon many others factors The facili 
ties and services he provides to the 
external pattern must create social 
capital for him through their contn 
button to the external pattern If this 
contribution is to become a part of 
the internal pattern, not only dollars 
or facilities but the personnel of the 
change agent system itself must have 
co operated in the external pattern and 
thereby be linked in to the internal 
pattern 

Lessons learned about change from 
systemic analysis of disaster Various 
studies of disaster reveal s that at a cer 
tarn point after a social system has been 
stricken by such external forces as hur 
ricanes, tornadoes bombardment, and 
the like, the interaction which brings 
about recovery produces a high level 
of integration involving the members 
of the system in an internal interaction 

•Charles P Loomis Systemic Sociology essay 
3 Soaat S>sicm$ under Stress — ^Thcir Disrup 
Uon and Persistence 
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pattern in such a manner as to produce 
high solidarity and boundary main- 
tenance. Immediately after the impact 
and during the rescue and early re- 
habilitation phase, die external pat- 
tern has primacy. This goal-attaining 
and adaptive effort on the part of many 
people who "come out of their shells'* 
to become a part of a highly evaluated 
enterprise produces what is known as 
the halo effect manifest in the internal 
pattern. Once the intense co-operative 
effort of rescue and rehabilitation is 
under way, actors communicate senti- 
ments which produce community and 
system morale and make the commu- 
nity an end to many for whom it was 
not before. As the urgency of the adap- 
tive phase wanes and moments of re- 
laxation become more frequent the in- 
ternal pattern becomes dominant: the 
sentiment-laden moments are relived, 
emotion is communicated and shared, 
community-wide morale is high and 
boundary maintenance intense. Out- 
side agencies such as the National Red 
Cross are treated as outsiders and sub- 
ject to especially intense criticism while 
the ingroup enjoy the solidarity and 
integration of the halo effect. Outside 
agencies find it difficult to link their 
services to the community system whidi 
now exhibits a high degree of bound- 
ary maintenance. For a time there is 
a "therapeutic community,” produced 
by the overlapping sequences of (i) Uie 
disaster, (2) the collaborative effort of 
the actors of the community to re-es- 
tablish the equilibrium, (3) a cathartic 
halo effect and higli morale, and (4) 
higli boundary maintenance activity. 
Of course as the equilibrium of the 
original system in some form, dianged 
or not, returns, subsystems and the old 
patterns tend 10 be re-established. The 
internal paitcrn of tlie community as 
a whole becomes less important rela- 


tively, and the subsystems begin to ab- 
sorb the activities of the actors. 

It appears to the author that the so- 
cial change analogy adapted from Par- 
sons’ socialization of the child and/or 
the therapy of the psychotic patient and 
the sequential march of events traced in 
most disasters leading to the commu- 
nity halo effect become germane to 
directed change in ways that can be 
perceived as the adopting of practices 
through peaceful involvement and per- 
suasion is contrasted with that wrought 
by disruption. Keyed both to Parsons’ 
analysis of socialization and therapy and 
to the above analysis of the halo effect 
in disaster, the following models arc 
presented tentatively and hypotheti- 
cally that their validity may be tested. 

Systemic Linkage via Peaceful 
Involvement vs. Disruption 
and Violence 

It is hypothesized that the sequence 
of events in directed change most com- 
mon in the capitalistic western democ- 
racies is by type not unlike Parsons’ 
stages in socialization and therapy, 
which, dichotomized, become (i) per- 
missiveness and support followed by 
(2) denial of reciprocity and manipula- 
tion of rewards. By analogy the change 
agent handles the change targets of a 
community as a parent handles the 
child. First, involvements through ac- 
tions create relationships which may 
be characterized as typical of the Ge- 
meinschaft. If the target system is suf- 
fering from anomie, integrative, ex- 
pressive, and consummatory action may 
be taken directly. If not, the change 
agent must prove the worth of his 
wares by demonstrated performance in 
the external or adaptive pattern. In 
either case the change agent’s objective 
IS that of achieving acceptance in the 
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internal pattern. Affcctivity and func- 
tional diifuseness of relationships be- 
tween actors of the change agent and 
the cliange target must be developed. 
Once systemic linkage has been estab- 
lished in this manner and confidence 
developed, the “lever” or pressure to- 
ward change may be applied, pref- 
erably through the power figures of 
the target system itself. 

The pressure for change may be ap- 
plied by the change agent or, prefer- 
ably, by “linked” power figures of the 
target system with whom he holds so- 
cial capital. “We work with the people, 
not for them” ® is the proud claim of 
successful change agencies, whose boast 
would be hollow had not goal-directed 
power-sustained activity been preceded 
by affective and diffuse involvements 
produced either directly by charismatic 
and other leaders in target systems suf- 
fering from anomie or through demon- 
stration in the external pattern of in- 
tegrated and solidary systems. The 
philosophy responsible for such change 
spurns paternalistic cliange only less 
than that brought about by disruption 
and violence. 

It is hypothesized by the author that 
the changes Avrought by Communist 
infiltrators must also foUo^v roughly 
die stages of permissiveness and denial, 
of the internal pattern of interaction 
followed by the external or adaptive 
pattern. The change agent described in 
the paragraph above was a deviant in 
the target system only to the extent that 
he openly espoused a prescribed change, 
a cliange which was neither so extreme 
nor so radical from the point of view 
of members of the target system that 
its advocate was excluded as a deviant. 
The Communist infiltrator, by contrast 

’Paraphrasing of Wilbert E. Moore, '‘Crea- 
tion of a Common Culture.’* Confluence, IV 
(‘955)> 338. 


is a deviant in the target system in a 
manner which usually is considered ex- 
treme, prescribed, and rigid and nega- 
tively evaluated by power figures in 
tlie target system. This change agent, 
tiicrefore, is prevented by the norma- 
tive evaluations of the members of the 
internal pattern of the target system 
from establishing effective, functionally 
diffuse relations on a very broad scale. 
Since fundamental changes require sys- 
temic linkage with the internal pat- 
tern involving affective, diffuse, sup- 
portive and permissive interaction in 
integrated target systems, before adapt- 
live goal-directed action can begin the 
Communist change agent must find a 
setting in which his deviancy becomes 
relatively unimportant. Disaster pro- 
vides such a setting; and the Commu- 
nist change agent has been well trained 
in inducing disaster by disruption. The 
halo effect so frequent in disaster, when 
solidarity is high and all men are broth- 
ers, provides the opportunity to the 
Communist change agent for the de- 
velopment of tlie internal interaction 
pattern ordinarily denied him. Inte- 
gration is so liigh and morale so solid 
that it is very easy for the members of 
the target system to remain in complete 
ignorance of the intentional and in- 
duced nature of the disaster. Clues 
concerning guilt may lead not to the 
change agent, who by this time is sol- 
idly inside the internal workings of 
the target system, but to his accom- 
plices, who are locally unknown and 
against whom boundary maintenance 
is high. Thus far what has been hy- 
pothesized would establish the simi- 
larity of the process of cliange, whether 
accomplished through peace or through 
disruption, and would establish further 
that the halo effect of disaster is a re- 
quired setting for those cliange agents 
whose proposed clianges differ markedly 
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from the expeciaiions of those of the 
target s)siem and are appraised nega- 
tively by them. 

S)sicmic linkage has been achieved 
in some measure ;vhen the change agent 
is no longer an outsider. The postdis- 
aster period is ordinarily marked by a 
gradual waning of the community-cen- 
tered identity, the rise of the predisas- 
ter subsystems, and the eventual return 
to an equilibrium which closely resem- 
bles that which obtained in predisas- 
ter days. The systemic linkage achieved 
by the disaster-supported change agent 
will be of short duration if the old 
ctiuilibrium is to be re-established. The 
change agent’s next job is to prevent 
this. How he accomplishes this is not 
completely clear, but certainly among 
the methods in which the Communist 
agents are skilled are (t) the removal 
of figures who resist, (2) the leverage 
employed by the “linked" power figures 
of the target system, and (3) the organi- 
ration from a formless and chaotic state 
into a disciplined and systematized state 
of the deviants and the potentially de- 
viaiu—i.e., of tlie malcontents or those 
otherwise unfavorably disposed to the 
predisastcr system. These and other 
techniques have been examined by var- 
ious in%cstigators.*« U is not the pur- 
iwse of this short note to investigate 
the individual techniques but to draw 
attention again to the basic similarity 
existing between ibis and the pcacc- 
aiicndcd diange. Once the vital inter- 
nal mtcraction pattern has been esiab- 
luhcd in normalcy or in disaster, the 
second stage (analagous to the denial 
of reciprocity and manipulation of re- 
wards of I’aisons’ socialization and/or 
therapy) is executed by the pcacclul 
change agent or by the change acciu 
utilizing disaster. Denial of reciprocity. 

-rhiiip Schnu^. Tl„ Ors^ani’^tion IVfcpcn 
(.Sew yoik: McCijwum Hook Co, I95»)r 


manipulation of rewards, and applica- 
tion of power are parts of the elaborate 
procedure for “leapfrog change.” Prob- 
ably in the nonviolent situation just 
as much as in the real or induced disas- 
ter, the design for change requires that 
the equilibrium of the change target be 
kept sufficiently off balance that the old 
alignments will not be re-established. A 
skillful juggling of the internally and 
externally patterned rank of the individ- 
ual actors may well be one of the most 
potent preventives.^! 


Typologies of Systemic Linkage 
and Change 


Size of unit and sources of power. 
In terms of systemic linkage, directed 
change has many forms. Table 1 indi- 
cate two dimensions, or two axes that 
may be important. The change may 
require that the system give primacy to 
either the external or the internal pat- 
tern on the one hand, or on the other 
hand there may be an evaluation re- 
quiring that the size of the unit be 
changed, usually enlarged. The Com- 
munist countries emphasize the ap- 
plication of power on the community’s 
pattern and the regrouping of 
facilities, which results in collapsing 
former systems of various types includ- 


iinoings 01 /.aieziuK, 
Adamj. Lenski, Landccker, Bcnoit-Sniullyan. 
and othen. See A. Zalcinik. el ai. The Motiva- 
Jion. Productivity, and Satisfaction of Workers 
(Uo«on: Harvard Business School. igjjS). cli. 
i»: Stuart N. Adams. "Status Congruence as 
a Wriable in Small Croup 1‘erforinance," 
Forces. XXXII (October 1953). iG-22; 
cr ard E, Lenski, "Slatus Crystallization: A 
• on-verucal Dimension of Status," American 

, 

x.naiics P, Loomis, "Toward a Theory oI 
)s cinic Social Change," presented at the 
interprofessional Conference on the Training 
Oscrscas Programs, Council 
n Social \\ojk EducaUon. Cornell Uniscrsiiy, 
June *1-26. ig-g. 
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mg family and small sized capitalistic 
and other localized units Systems which 
inhibit the regrouping and resultant 
concentration of facilities are often 
liquidated To accomplish this, coer- 
cion, often of a stark and cruel nature, 
may be applied in an effort within a 
few years to bring technology to that 
stage of development which exists in 
western countries after centuries of 
development As indicated in Table i. 


as the revitalizing movements or other 
religious movements, emphasizing the 
internal pattern may likewise spread 
over large areas and result in the re- 
grouping of units so far as the particu 
lar system involved is concerned 
Emphasis on retention of system 
boundaries and changes produced by 
the people and for the people, through 
skilled community development change 
agents such as extension ivorkers and 


TABLE I 

Forms of Systemic Linkage — Size of System and Power Emphasis 


Evaluative emphasis 
on size of unit 


Source of power as applied on change target 


EXTERNAL INTERNAL 


Enlargement through 
collapsing of subsys 
tern boundaries and/ 
or their incorporation 


‘ Leapfrog ' technological ad 
vance of ‘ late comer ' systems 
Communist collective farms, 
artels, etc 


Revitalizing movements 
Indian ghost dance, ecu 
menical and Oxford 
movements 


Conservation of sys- ICA and other democratic” Sects, pietistic and local 
tern boundaries community development istic religious movements 


Extension Service, Point Four, Bhoodan and Gramdan 
Colombo, and similar plans movements in India 


Communist communes, super 
vised farm family loans 

Federal ‘ matching fund ' pro 
grams 


the “leapfrog technological change ’ for 
late comer communistic nations results 
from the collapsing of subsystem bound 
anes and reorganizing with heavy era 
phasis upon the external system As 
indicated by previous discussion, cm 
pineal knowledge of and skill in the 
employment of violence and disaster 
may be important m this form of sys 
temic linkage Various mo\ements, such 


others produces the changes listed m 
the lower left hand cell of Table i The 
two approaches represented abo\e and 
below the line at the left seem to be 
based on essentially different evalua 
tions of facilities and the rights of in- 
dividuals In either case, systemic link 
age IS established In the Communist 
“The types of change at the left of Table 
1 assume that the change agent is an acUon 
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approach opposition is liquidated; col- 
laboration is fostered by sanctions and 
by a semireligious hope in the Marxist 
creed. Nondirected ideological move- 
ments may result as indicated in the col- 
umn under internal systems. 


agent.” An action agent uses police power, 
power to tax, or the potver of eminent domain, 
power derised from extended credit, from 


grants-in-aid or subsidies, or from other forms. 
So-called "nonaction agencies" rely on educa- 
tion. demonstration, and extension. However, 
such agencies, like the religious sect to the 
extent that they attempt to control their en- 
vironment, begin to use power. See Charles 
P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Sociology 
— The Strategy of Change (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957}, pp. 368 ff. See also 
Charles M. Hardin. Freedom in Agricultural 
Education (New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, Inc., 1935). p. 7. 


DELIBERATE CHANGING AS THE 
FACILITATION OF GROWTH 

Kenneth D. Benne 


-l-ins analysis is of the relationship 
between an agent of change (who may 
be one practitioner or a team of practi- 
tioners working simultaneously or in 
succession) and a social system, “larger” 
Uian a person and “smaller” than a 
community, ' as client. (The analysis 
may also apply to work with persons as 
clients or with “total” cultures. The clin- 
ical experience of the author does not 
warrant such claims.) It is assumed fur- 
ther that the direction of change which 
the diangc-agcni alicmpu to induce 
and/or to facilitate in the client is 
defined by the concept of "growth.” 
Growth” in turn is defined as increased 
abi hiy on the pan of the client to face 
and solve its problems, both those 
stemming from discquilibrations in the 
clients relations •with its environment 
(adaptation) and those stemming from 
discquilibrations internal to iu system 
(adjusimcm). 

A key clcmciu in effective problcm- 
sohing by any social system is the meth- 


odology of dealing with disequilibra- 
lions (guiding changes, solving prob- 
lems) that has been institutionalized 
within the system. “Growth” may be 
defined in terms of progressive institu- 
tionalization by a social system of a 
methodology of problem-solving that is 
optimally adaptive and adjustive for 
that social system. A major goal of the 
agent of change is, therefore, facilita- 
tion of the institutionalization of ap- 
propriate methodology for adaptation 
and adjustment by the client-system. 

The requirements of a methodology 
consonant with "growth” may be de- 
fined as norms of adaptive and adjust- 
ive behavior by the ^client-system, or as 
norms of optimum re-equilibration in 
the social system.^ These norms may be 
stated as follows: 

‘Certain charactcristia (a) of the general 
contemporary change situation and (6) of the 
^ocesi of social change arc assumed rather 

an argued in this presentation. 

toward continuing adaptation 
an<i adjustment of social s)stcms arc endemic 


cSer. ,iiS, 
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/. Problem-solving should be expert^ 
mental. Growth cannot be achieved by 
a social system that is stereotyped and 
inflexible in its modes o£ response to 
difliculties. An experimental norm re- 


in contemporary society. The extension of 
rational control of its adaptive and adjusme 
processes is possible for any social s)stem, 
withm limits, wherc\er irrational and/or un- 
conscious control now lends to prevail, except 
where demands for adjustment or adaptation 
are too strong for system survival. The limits 
of rationality arc to be validly determined 
not a prion but by attempts to extend proc- 
esses of rational control Psychologically, **ra- 
tionahty” may be defined m terms of "reality 
ortent9tian ’ or “task orientation’* in processes 
of adaptation and adjustment. Sociologically, 
“rationality" may be defined in tcmis of effec- 
tiveness of “communication" among the paru 
of a soaal system and in terms of institutional- 
ized mechanisms for relatively nondtstorted 
feedback of internal and external information 
indicative of adjustment and adaptation needs 
and processes m tlie system Methodologically, 
* rationality" may be defined in terms of the 
institutionalization of * scientific and “col 
laborative ' methods of meeting difficulties 
vvithin the system 

b The process of social change is essentially 
a process of ‘ disequiUbration-re equilibration” 
within a social system Pressures toward dis 
equilibration may come from outside or in- 
side the system Pressures toward re equihbra 
tion will be generated from within or from 
Without the system Planning of change is an 
attempt to evaluate these various pressures 
toward change, in terms of both their * realism” 
and ihevr ‘ desirability,” and to alter and 
coordinate these pressures consistently with 
this evaluation This view of change is gen 
erally consistent with the challenge response 
concept of Toynbee, the quasi stationary 
equilibnum notion of Levvin, die homeostatic 
model of Cannon and others, and the trans 
actional model of Dewey and Bentley, what 
ever lesser differences there may be between 
these vanously named models Change tends 
to be cumulative where system-environment 
communication is maintained m the process 
of change ' Problem solving ’ and ‘duequili- 
bration-re equilibration” may be used inter 
changcably where the ‘ rational” (consaous, 
symbolic) elements of the latter are recog- 
nized 


quires the construction of a problem 
out of a difliculty, the consideration of 
ahernative meanings for the situation 
that signify alternative responses, the 
massing of relevant evidence regarding 
the alternatives, the dioice among these, 
and die building-in of evaluation to 
clicck the success of the response in 
terms of hypothetical predictions, so 
that warranted and generalized learn- 
ing follows from the experimentally 
chosen action. 

In social system terms, this requires 
sensitization to and institutionalization 
of feedback mechanisms regarding ex- 
lernal impacts and mternaJ function- 
ing of parts, plus adequate coding and 
coordinating mechanisms to translate 
feedback information into appropriate 
responses. The image of the experi- 
mental social system is one of continu- 
ous collection and evaluation of rele- 
vant data regarding direction setting, 
means selection, and organizational ef- 
fectiveness 

2 Problem solving should be collabo 
ratwe All pans of the system ideally 
cooperate in identifying difficulties m 
operation, in increasing the internal 
and external meaning and validity of 
alternative adaptive and adjustive re- 
sponses to the difficulty, in identifying 
and evaluating the results of the deci- 
sion This does not deny leadership 
functions within the system but orients 
these to the achievement of decisive col- 
laboration, relevant to its analyzed en- 
vironment, of all parts of the system 

j Problem solving should be iasA 
(and “reality") oriented rather than 
oriented to the maintenance of the pres- 
tige of some parts of the system over 
other parts Growth requires optimum 
orientation to confronting realities and 
optimum release of human energies in 
creating and contriving effective and 
appropriate responses to the realities 
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Channeling of energy toward the main- 
tenance of nonfunctional prestige sys- 
tems within the s)siem detracts from 
availability of energy for aeative re- 
s|)onscs. "Reality” orientation ideally 
makes for a distribution of power 
within the sjsiem that is optimally 
functional both in terms of adjustment 
(maintenance) and adaptation (organi- 
zation for task achievement). 

Problem-solving should be educa- 
tional and/or therapeutic for individ- 
ual participants involved in the change. 
The increasing maturity of the social 
5)sicm depends in some measure upon 
the increasing maturity of the persons 
who are members of the system. 
Changes in system functioning that re- 
sult in disruption or repression for the 
personal systems of the participants 
tend to augment tlic difiiculiy of future 
problem-solving. Individuality of mem- 
bers is a merit, not a blemish, in 
growth-prone organizations. 

5.^ EHectivc and efficient problem- 
solving requires channels of communi- 
cabou within the s)stcm that make 
available for public decision and choice 
m uiulistoricd form, all relevant data, 
including data concerning feelings and 
eva nations (negative and positive) from 
each ami cve^ sub part ot llic sjslcra. 
llui 1! aclually a corollary ot norm 2 
a^rc. It doer emphasire, in addilion 
o cliccl.vc common motoric elements 
■0 group action, cognititc and symbolic 
elements ibat arc necessary agencies of 
communication in processes of orienta- 
tion, decision, and evaluation. 

Barriers to Growth in 
Social Systems 

A s)stcmatic pathology of social svs- 
terns v.ouId identify b.irricrs to growth 
(as dcfiticvl in lucthoilological and so- 
cial s>vicm terms above) as loci of treat- 


ment by the facilitating practitioner. 
The following identification of barriers 
is not systematic. It is based rather upon 
relatively unsystematized clinical expe- 
rience in training and consultation. The 
barriers may be expressed as either 
methodological incapacities or as so- 
cial-system characteristics inhibiting to 
growth. 

1. Confusion of the ideological image 
of the system with the actual behaviors 
of the system. This indicates both limits 
in the capacity for objectivity in the 
system and defenses against increasing 
objectivity in self-observation and anal- 
ysis. Tension between the "ideology" 
(as a map of desirable but unrealized 
potentialities in functioning) and the 
actuality of present functioning is 
healthy in a progressive social system. 
It is a confusion (identification) of ac- 
tuality and potentiality that is inhib- 
iting to reality orientation in a social 
system. 

2. Lack of quality control over the 
feedback processes which provide in- 
formation on which controlling deci- 
sions are based. Feedback meclianisms 
that feed back partial information, that 
rationalize away information contrary 
to the S)stem self-image held by the con- 
trolling part of the system, that are 
insensitive to signs of trouble — such 
as increasing disarticulations between 
parts of the system or between system 
and environment — furnish an incom- 
plete and/or inaccurate basis for decid- 

policy and action rationally and 
realistically. 

A s)stcm may have well-developed 
laison feedback regarding other social 
s)sicms and environments in their re- 
lations to its own system and poorly 
cveloped feedback regarding internal 
unciiomng, or the opposite imbalance 
in feedback may prevail. 

3. Suppression of dominant feelings 
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of some or all parts of the system in 
processes of decision-making. This may 
involve a denial of all feelings, as facts 
irrelevant to decision-making, or it may 
involve a denial of expression and con- 
sideration of the feelings of minority 
parts of the system. The two patholo- 
gies are often intertwined — a "scientis- 
tic” norm regarding suppression of feel- 
ing in decision and an "authoritarian” 
disregard of feeling-data from subor- 
dinate parts of the system. Occasion- 
ally, but perhaps less often, systems suf- 
fer the pathology of making decisions 
on the basis of internal feeling-data 
alone. 

4- Narrow time-perspective within 
the decision-making processes — a lack 
of perception of long-range consequen- 
ces of action as relevant to immediate 
decision — tends toward a pattern of 
living from crisis to crisis in the life of 
the system. 

5. Inadequate and/or unbalanced 
role-differentiation in system function- 
ing and in processes of decision-mak- 
ing. Some roles may be too abundant, 
judged by situational requirements, 
others may be missing. Coordination 
among differential roles may be lacking. 

6. Inadequate and inaccurate inter- 
pretive processes for coding and weight- 
ing information received through feed- 
back. This inadequacy may be in terms 
of inadequate concepts available com- 
monly for use in interpretation, inade- 
quate articulation of relevant values 
and criteria, inadequate skills of in- 
terpretation, standards against spend- 
ing time in diagnosis and interpreta- 
tion, and so on. 

7. Inaccurate definition of limits and 
alternatives in decision-situations. Ac- 
tual limitations of power and possibility 
may be ignored or denied. Available 
alternatives within the power of the 
system may not be seen or may be dis- 


missed without explanation. This con- 
dition is closely related to inaccurate 
perception of the internal and exter- 
nal “power field” of the system and to 
prevailing attitudes of pessimism or 
optimism regarding change and im- 
provement. 

8. Lack of adequate mechanisms for 
mediation and adjustment of conflicts 
between parts of system and between 
the system and other systems in the en- 
vironment. 

Theory of Practitioner 
Functioning in Facilitating 
Growth in the Client-System 

A complete system of practitioner 
theory would include two interrelated 
sets of formulations: 

/. General formulations of ways of 
diagnosing the state of the client-sys- 
tem with respect to such barriers to 
growth (patliologies) as those identified 
above. 

2. General formulations of ways of 
intervening in (treating) the system for 
any one pathology or combination of 
pathologies revealed by the diagnosis. 

The first of these would involve 
developing a symptomatology for each 
pathology so that observ’ations of the 
client-system and/or data collected 
through interviews with people in dif- 
ferent parts of the system and/or other 
measures of system functioning could 
be related with a particular diagnosis 
of pathology. 

For example, resistance to collection 
of data regarding actual functioning, 
consistent use of ideologically tinged 
language in describing the way the sys- 
tem works, rejection of data that indi- 
cate discrepancies between actual and 
ideal adiievements, sharp dichotomtza- 
tion of the client-system from other sys- 
tems in the environment in terms of 
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discrepant ideologies, or massive evi- 
dence of control attempts within the 
system in terms of exhortation to main- 
tain the ideology of the system, might 
indicate pathology i above. 

On the other hand, willingness to 
accept scattered and subjective feed- 
back as evidence of success or failure, 
implicit or explicit standards against 
members’ raising questions concern- 
ing the quality of information about 
functioning on which policy decisions 
are based, refusal to budget time and/or 
money for the systematic collection of 
evaluation data, and little or no dis- 
crimination between data challenging 
existing evaluations on the basis of the 
parts of the system from which the chal- 
lenges come, might indicate pathology 
2. Finally, if there is marked discrimina- 
tion on the part of the controlling lead- 
ership between feedback data (particu- 
lariy negative feeling data) coming from 
dmerent parts of the system, one might 
expect some involvement in pathology 
3 and look for further confirming evi- 
dence of this condition. 


Social factors currently militatine 
against the development of such a synii> 
tomalology arc: resistance on the part 
of many practitioners toward concep- 
tually articulating and formulating the 
assumed bases of their clinical insights 
so that these can be further testedf in- 
adequate formulation of pathologies, 
lack of consensus upon ■•growth" as pro- 


viding a major framework of values for 
the direction of change attempts, lack 
of interaction between various profes- 
sions and practitioners, teachers, group 
workers, industrial consultants and 
trainers, etc. 

The second set of general formula- 
tions to be sought for and tested rests 
upon the first in a logical sense. But, 
strategically, this may not be completely 
true. As practitioners enlist an entire 
client-system or representative parts of 
such a system in self-observation, fact- 
finding regarding functioning, experi- 
mentation with new ways and categories 
of fact interpretation, the client-system 
Itself becomes a partner in the diagnos- 
tic process. It can develop ad hoc diag- 
noses of its distresses and can plan, try 
out, and evaluate provisional treat- 
ments of its ills, without access to or 
consideration of more fully and sys- 
tematically developed theories of social 
change or of social practice. There is lit- 
tle doubt that more systematic general 
theories would increase the accuracy 
and power of practitioner efforts to fa- 
cilitate growth in clients. And, per- 
haps, continued treatment efforts ori- 
ented to the need for more adequate 
theory can make a contribution to its 
development. It may be also that suc- 
cessful integration of research functions 
along with helping functions in a team 
approach to problems of social practice 
will accelerate this development. 
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QUASI-STATIONARY SOCIAL 
EQUILIBRIA AND THE PROBLEM 
OF PERMANENT CHANGE 

Kurt Lezotn 


1 . The objective of change The oh 
jective of social change might concern 
the nutritional standard of consump- 
tion, the economic standard of living, 
the type of group relation, the output 
of a factory, the productivity of an edu- 
cational team. It is important that a 
social standard to be changed does not 
have the nature of a 'thing” but of a 
“process ’ A certain standard of con- 
sumption, for instance, means that a 
certain action — such as making certain 
decisions, buying, preparing, and can 
ning certain food in a family— occurs 
with a certain frequency within a given 
period Similarly, a certain type of 
group relations means that within a 
given period certain friendly and hos 
tile actions and reactions of a certain 
degree of severity occur between the 
members of two groups Changing 
group relations or changing consump 
tion means changing the level at which 
these multitude of events proceed In 
other words, the ‘level” of consump 
tion, of friendliness, or of productivity 
IS to be characterized as the aspect of 
an ongoing social process 

Any planned social change will have 
to consider a multitude of factors char- 
acteristic for tlie particular case The 
change may require a more or less 
unique combination of educational and 


organizational measures, it may depend 
upon quite different treatments or ide 
ology, expectation and organization 
Still, certain general formal principles 
always have to be considered 

s The conditions of a stable guast 
stationary equilibrium The study of 
the conditions for diange begins ap 
propnately with an analysis of the con 
ditions for “no change,” that is, for the 
state of equilibrium 

From what has been just discussed, 
it is clear that by a state of ' no social 
change ' we do not refer to a stationary 
but to a quasi stationary equilibrium, 
chat IS, to a state comparable to that of 
a river which flows with a given veloc 
ity in a given direction during a cer 
tam time interval A social change is 
comparable to a change in the velocity 
or direction of that river 

A number of statements can be made 
in regard to the conditions of quasi 
stationary equilibrium (These condi 
tions are treated more elaborately else 
where 

(A) The strength of forces which 
tend to lower that standard of social 
life should be equal and opposite to 

*K Lcvkin Problems of Group D)namics 
and the Integration of the Social Sciences I 
Social Equilibria, J Hum Relattans sol i, 
no I. 1947 


Excerpt from Kurt Leu/tn, "Croup Decision and Social Change/ in Readings tn Social 
Ps)diology, edited by Theodore M Newcomb and Eugene L Hartley, Holt, Jltneharl 
and U'lnjton, Inc , ipiy, pp Used by permission 
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the strength of forces which tend to 
raise its level. The resultant of forces 
on the line of equilibrium should 
therefore be zero. 

(B) Since we have to assume that the 
strength of social forces always shows 
variations, a quasi-stationary equi- 
librium presupposes that the forces 
against raising the standard increase 
with the amount of raising and that 
the forces against lowering increase (or 
remain constant) with the amount of 
lowering. This type of gradient whicli 
is characteristic for a "positive central 
force field" « has to hold at least in the 
neighborhood of the present level. 

(C) It is possible to change the 
strength of the opposing forces without 
changing the level of social conduct. In 
this case the tension (degree of con- 
flict) increases. 

S. Two basic methods of changing 
levels of conduct. For any type of so- 
cial management, it is of great practi- 
cal importance that levels of quasi-sta- 
tionary equilibria can be changed in 
either of two ways; by adding forces in 
the desired direction, or by diminish- 
ing opposing forces, tf a change from 
the evel L, to L, [the present to a new 
level] brought about by increasing the 
forces toward L, [the new level! the 
secondary effect, should be different 
from the case where the same change 
of level IS brought about by diminish- 
mg the opposing forces. 

In both cases the equilibrium might 
change to the same new level. The sec 
ondary effect should, however, be quite 
different. In the first case, the pr«,i 
on the new level would be accom- 
panied by a state of relatively high 

tension; m the second case, by 

of relatively low tension. Since increase 
o‘_ 'onsion above a certain degree is 


likely to be paralleled by higher aggres- 
siveness, higher emotionality, and low- 
er constructiveness, it is clear that as 
a rule tlie second method will be pref- 
erable to the high pressure method. 

The group decision procedure whicli 
is used here attempts to avoid high 
pressure methods and is sensitive to re- 
sistance to change. In the experiment 
by Bavelas on changing production in 
factory work (as noted below), for in- 
stance, no attempt was made to set the 
new production goal by majority vote 
because a majority vote forces some 
group members to produce more tlian 
they consider appropriate. These in- 
dividuals are likely to have some inner 
resistance. Instead a procedure was fol- 
lowed by \vhich a goal tvas chosen on 
which everyone could agree fully. 

It is possible that the success of 
group decision and particularly the 
permanency of the effect is, in part, 
due to the attempt to bring about a 
favorable decision by removing coun- 
terforces within the individuals rather 


than by applying outside pressure. 

The surprising increase from the sec- 
ond to the fourth week in the number 
of mothers giving cod liver oil and 
orange juice to the baby can probably 
be explained by such a decrease of 
counterforces. Mothers are likely to 
handle their first baby during the first 
weeks of life somewhat cautiously and 
ecome more ready for action as the 
cliild grows stronger. 

4. Social habits and group standards. 
•ewing a social stationary process as 
e result of a quasi-stationary equilib- 
rium. one may expect that any added 
lorce will change the level of the 
process. The idea of “social habit” 
ms to imply that, in spite of the ap- 
p ration of a force, the level of the so- 
process will not change because of 
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some type of inner resistance ’ to 
change To overcome this inner re 
sistance, an additional force seems to 
be required, a force sufficient to break 
the habit, to unfreeze the custom 
Many social habits are anchored in 
the relation between the individuals 
and certain group standards An in 
dividual P may differ in his personal 
level of conduct from the level 
which represents group standards 
by a certain amount If the individual 
should try to diverge too much from 
group standards, he would find him 
self in increasing difficulties He would 
be ridiculed, treated severely and fi 
nally ousted from the group Most 
individuals therefore, stay pretty close 
to the standard of the groups they be 
long to or wish to belong to In other 
words, the group level itself acquires 
value It becomes a positive valence 
corresponding to a central force field 
with the [forces] keeping the m 
dividual in line with the standards of 
the group 

5 Individual procedures and group 
procedures of changing social conduct 
If the resistance to change depends 
partly on the value which the group 
standard has for the individual, the 
resistance to change should dimmish 
if one diminishes the strength of the 
value of the group standard or changes 
the level perceived by the individual 
as having social value 

This second point is one of the rea 
sons for the effectiveness of group car 
ried changes ® resulting from proce 
durcs which approach tlie individuals 
as pan of face to-face groups Perhaps 
one might expect single individuals to 
he more pliable than groups of like 
minded individuals Hoivever, expen 

•N R F Maicr Ptycliology in Industry 
(Boston Houghton Miflhn Co 


ence m leadership training, in changing 
of food habits, work production crim 
inality, alcoholism, prejudices, all in 
dicate that it is usually easier to change 
individuals formed into a group than 
to cliange any one of them separately 
As long as group standards are un 
changed, the individual will resist 
dianges more strongly the farther he 
IS to depart from group standards If 
the group standard itself is changed, 
the resistance which is due to the rela 
tion between individual and group 
standard is eliminated 
6 Changing as a three step proce 
dure unfreezing, moving, and freezing 
of a level A change toward a higher 
level of group performance is fre 
quently •^hort lived after a shot m the 
arm group life soon returns to the 
previous level This indicates that it 
does not suffice to define the objective 
of a planned change in group perform 
ance as the reaching of a different level 
Permanency of the new level, or per 
manency for a desired period, should 
be included in the objective A success 
ful change includes therefore three 
aspects unfreezing (if necessary) the 
present level moving to the new 
level ard freezing group life on 
the new level Since any level is deter 
mined by a force field, permanency im 
plies that the new force field is made 
relatively secure against change 

The unfreezing of the present 
level may involve quite different prob 
lems m different cases Allport “ lias 
described the catharsis whicfi seems 
to be necessary before prejudices can 
be removed To break open the shell 
of complacency and self righteousness 

*®K and P Grabbc (cds) op a< 

“GW Allport Cathanu and the Rcduc 
tion of Prejudice m k Lewm and P Grabbe 
(cds) op ett^ j-io 
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it is sometimes necessary to bring 
about deliberately an emotional stir- 
up 

The experiments on group aeasion 
reported here cover but a few of the 
necessary variations. Although in some 
cases the procedure is relatively easily 
executed, in others it requires skill 
and presupposes certain general condi- 
tions. Managers rushing into a factory 
to raise production by group decisions 
are likely to encounter failure. In so- 
cial management as in medicine there 
are no patent medicines and each 
case demands careful diagnosis. 

One reason why group decision fa- 
cilitates change is illustrated by Wil- 


lerman.^3 . . . [Willerman’s study was 
concerned with] the degree of eager- 
ness to have the members of a students' 
eating cooperative change from the 
consumption of white bread to whole 
wheat. When the change was simply 
requested the degree of eagerness varied 
greatly with the degree of personal 
preference for whole wheat. In case of 
group decision the eagerness seems to 
be relatively independent of personal 
preference; the individual seems to act 
mainly as a "group member." 

**K. Lewin, "Forces behind Food Habits and 
Methods of Change", Bull. Nat. Res. Coun., 
1913. CVllI. 35-65. 


FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS APPLIED 
TO A SCHOOL SITUATION 

David H. 


. . . In this article we would like to 
explore one approach toward problems 
of social engineering and to see how it 
might apply to the kinds of problems 
we 5nd in the school setting. Suppose, 
for example, we feel that there is not 
enough teacher-pupil planning in the 
classrooms in our high school, and we 
Avant to see a change from the more 
teacher-centered methods of working 
'vith a class to methods using more 
pupil participation in planning. As a 
group of interested teachers, how can 
we begin to tackle a problem such as 
this? 


Jenkins 


Steps in Social Engineering 

There seem to be four general steps 
which must be taken if the changes 
which are desired are to be effected: 

(1) Analyzing the present situation: 

(2) Determining the changes which are 
required; (3) Making the changes in- 
dicated by the analysis of the situation, 
and (4) Stabilizing the new situation 
so that it will be maintained. Let us 
look at these steps in detail to see what 
they may imply. 


Change: An Outline . 

mission. ’ ^ 7. May pp^ 193-1^7. Used by per 
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Analyzing the Present Situation 

Be/ore elective plans /or change con 
be made the present state of aflairs 
must be defined as accurately as pos- 
sible. This is the step familiar to most 
of us under various names such as “di- 
agnosis” or “definition of the prob- 
lem.” The specific question that we 
might ask about our problem is, “Why 
don’t we cliange our teaching methods, 
or mhat are the forces which are keep- 
ing our methods in their present 
'groot/e?” At first glance we often feel 
that tiie present condition exists be- 
cause no one has the energy to make 
it any different — diere is just too much 
“inertia.” Yet, as we explore further 
it becomes clearer that there may be 
some very strong forces preventing sub- 
stantial changes of any kind from oc- 
curring [as well as equal forces press- 
ing toward change]. 

In our example, there might be sev- 
eral forces which point toward more 
teacher-pupil planning in the class- 
room: (a) a generally progressive phi- 
losophy of education may be accepted 
by a large number of teachers; (b) Uie 
teachers want to train students in the 
ways of living as citizens in a democ- 
racy; (c) the pupils desire some free- 
dom in making decisions. 

But there are also some forces which 
seem to be opposed to changes in that 
direction, such as: (a) many teachers 
lack training and skill in methods of 
planning cooperatively with pupils; 
(b) leaving the present metliods and 
experimenting with the “unknown” 
makes us, like anyone else, feel inse- 
cure; (c) criticism may be directed 
against the school by the more con- 
ser\’ative parents; (d) pupils have little 
skill in planning together. Forces like 


tliese which oppose each other deter- 
mine the present level of methods 
which are used in the classroom. 

Driving Forces and Restraining 
Forces 

Forces such as those above seem to 
be of two kinds. Driving forces are 
those forces or factors affecting a situa- 
tion which are "pushing” in a particu- 
lar direction; they tend to initiate a 
cliange and keep it going. One’s desire 
to be a more effective teacher is an ex- 
ample of a driving force; one is con- 
tinually trying to improve regardless 
of his present skill. 

Restraining forces may be likened to 
walls or barriers. They only prevent or 
retard movement toward them. . . . 
Any lack of skill we may have in using 
teacher-pupil planning methods in the 
classroom may be termed a restraining 
force against practicing this method. 

As we see later, these two types of 
forces become particularly important 
when we attempt to stabilize a new 
condition to be sure it is continued. 

The Force Field 

A group of forces such as are shown 
in Figure i may be called a “force 
field.” The top of the figure may be 
designated as teaclier-pupil planning 
method, and the bottom of the figure 
as teacher-centered method. The ar- 
rows pointing downward represent the 
restraining forces which are keeping 
the methods from including more pu- 
pil participation and the driving forces 
toward more teacher-centered methods. 
The arrows pointing upward repre- 
sent the restraining forces which are 
keeping the methods from becoming 
more teacher-centered and the driving 
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forces toward more pupil partidpa* 
tion. The length of each arrow repre- 
sents the 1 dative strengili of the force 
at that particular point — the longer 
tlie arrow the stronger the force. 



As KC see, ihc force field is made ui 
of scseral forces of varying strengile 
sdiicli opixjse cacli other. The strenetl 
<it a |, articular force may itself vary ai 
dilfcrem levels (force (a) in Figure i 
IS uealt at lesels near teaclter-pupi 
[ilann.ng but strong at fevels nia. 
tcacher ceittered method). The presen 
comhlion [the present tenet of ih, 
mrt W) ts ci that tenet where the sun 
/ utt lhe downu-erj forces and the sun 
of atl the upward forces are erjuat.t I 


■ nih npe „| "muilibriura 

le.'inln' a",," hf "le late Kurt 

cZZ II '""""""S aitidc, • Froiiiici. i„ 

, SciciKc: Social ExiulUbiia 

and Social Ciian;e.“ Human llelaii^ Vol. | 

• “ '• '5tT« ri’- i-l«. 


is represented for our example by the 
line near the center marked “level of 
present methods.” This means that all 
the forces which are affecting the meth- 
ods being used in our school are such 
that our methods are being maintained 
at a level about half way between teach- 
er-pupil planning and teacher-centered 
methods — we are probably doing some 
of each. If we analyze our situation and 
find that the opposing forces do not 
seem to be equal we may have over- 
looked some important factors. 

Some Examples of Forces 

Let us look briefly at some examples 
of the different kinds of forces we 
might find in our situation; 

If the teachers in our group have a 
generally progressive philosophy of ed- 
ucation it might be described by force 
(a) in Figure i. This is a driving force 
having some effect throughout all levels 
of leaching method, but the more 
teacher-centered the current method 
(i.e., the lower the level of equilibrium) 
the greater pressure this force would 
exert toward increasing the amount of 
teadier-pupil planning. 

If we lack skill in using pupil partici- 
pation in planning, it might look like 
force (b). Here is a strong restraining 
force effective only at levels above our 
present level. 

Force (c) represents our belief that 
as teachers increase the pupil partici- 
pation in planning they will gain great- 
er personal satisfactions from their 
iwdiing. Tlicsc satisfactions will stim- 
ulate them to increase their use of this 
method. This force, one which acts as 
a driving force after some cliange has 
wcuned, is described by the statement, 

If I can only get them started, I know 
ibcy will like it.” 

Sometimes wc miglii find that the 
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administration in a school is hesitant 
to make changes because of the admin- 
istrative procedures involved. However, 
once changes are decided upon, they 
may take a very active part in seeing 
that they are carried through. The 
hesitancy to make changes might be 
represented as a restraining force which 
reverses its direction when the change 
is decided upon and becomes a driv- 
ing force when a change has been ini- 
tiated. It would look something like 
force (d). 

In our community there would be 
wide differences of opinion among the 
parents toward teacher-pupil planning. 
Some might feel that it was a valuable 
experience, others might feel that it 
was time wasted. Forces (e) and (£) to- 
gether could represent these influences. 
As more parents come to feel that 
teacher-pupil planning is valuable, 
force (e) would be reduced, and force 
(f) would be increased. 

These are some examples of a feiv of 
the different kinds of forces we might 
discover in any particular situation. 
They may be either driving or restrain- 
ing forces in either direction, of vary- 
ing strengths, and effective throughout 
the entire field or only a portion of the 
field. All of these characteristics help 
us do a thorough analysis of the pres- 
ent condition. 

Planning for Change 

Carrying through such an analysis 
as we have started, in terms of a specific 
situation, supplies the basis for plan- 
ning change. When we have deter- 
mined the nature of the forces ivhich 
are affecting the present state of affairs 
we can think more clearly in selecting 
the forces or factors which should be 
modified if the conditions are to change 
in the direction wc desire. Changes will 


occur only as the forces are inodified 
so that the level where the forces are 
equal is changed. 

As we wish to change our teaching 
methods in the direction of increased 
use of teacher-pupil planning, our task 
then becomes either to increase the 
total strength of the driving forces in 
that direction (upward in Figure 1), 
or to decrease the total strength of 
forces opposing that direction (down- 
ward in Figure 1) or both. 

fVays Forces Can Be Changed 

The component forces can be modi- 
fied in the following way: (1) reducing 
or removing forces; (2) strengthening 
or adding forces; (5) changing the di- 
rection of the forces. 

In our example, one important force 
which almost necessarily requires re- 
duction or removal is lack of skill in 
ways of using the methods of teacher- 
pupil planning. As we increase our 
skill in these methods we will, in effect, 
be reducing or removing a restraining 
force like (b) from being effective at 
the present level. 

It we come to feel that these methods 
are essential if we are to put into effect 
our philosophy of education we have 
probably added a new driving force or 
strengthened one which was already 
present. 

When it is possible, one of the most 
efficient ways to get change to occur is 
to change the direction of some of the 
forces. For instance, all teachers prob- 
ably hold a common goal of training 
students to be good citizens in a de- 
mocracy. However, tliere may be dif- 
ferences of opinion about the best way 
to do it. Many teachers may feel that 
an “efficient" classroom, directed by the 
teacher, will make the greatest contribu- 
tion to good citizenship. For these 
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teachers, the force representing their 
goal of good citizens would be in the 
downward direction in Figure i. If 
these teachers come to believe, instead, 
that better citizens are trained through 
cooperative planning between teachers 
and pupils, this force toward citizenship 
training would be reversed in direction, 
now pointing upward toward teacher- 
pupil planning. A change in the direc- 
tion of a driving force has something 
like a double effect — it acts as a removal 
of the force in one direction, and an 
addition of a force in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


Selection of the Forces to Be 
Modified 

After we have analyzed a situation we 
are still faced with the problems of se- 
lecting which forces it will be possible 
and strategic to modify. 

From the analysis, the first step may 
be to determine what forces, if any, 
must be dealt with before a change can 
occur. In our example it seems very 
hkely that the restraining force repre- 
senung lack of skill in actually using 
pupil participation in planning is one 
which must be removed before change 
can occur in that direction. We prob- 
ably would find this force is of “infi- 
mte" strength and could not be over- 
come by adding strong driving forces 
It must be reduced or removed. 

\Vhcn we have become aware of the 
forces winch must be modified, we can 
hen determine which of the remaining 
forces can most emcienily be modified 
to encourage a change in the level of 
present procedures. 

A,c there tome jorces whose direction 
can be reversedt How do ,vc look at 
icachcr-piipil planning? Do wc see it 
as a means [or training pupil, fo, good 


citizenship in a democracy? Do we see 
it as a way to encourage more creative 
development and ideas? How do the 
parents look at pupil participation in 
planning? If they question it as a worth- 
while method can their questions be 
satisfied? 

Which opposing forces can be re- 
duced with the least effort? Does the 
administration encourage alterations in 
classroom procedures such as might be 
suggested by this method? Are there 
opportunities for getting increased ex- 
perience and skill in using such meth- 
ods in the classroom? How much of a 
job would it be to retrain the students 
to accept planning as a part of their 
responsibility in the classroom? How 
can we reduce our own insecurities 
which seem bound to arise whenever 
we try to do something a different way? 

Which augmenting or upward forces 
can be increased? Do all of us feel that 
one of the legitimate tasks of the class- 
room is to help the class gain maturity 
in making decisions for itself? Do we 
feel, as teachers, that we have freedom 
to experiment with new methods in 
the classroom and to participate in de- 
cisions with the administration in es- 
tablishing new procedures? 

Questions like these represent the 
kinds of forces which will need to be 
considered when we make plans to ini- 
tiate change in our classroom meth- 
ods. They are the ones from which the 
forces to be modified in securing 
clianges will be selected. 

^ We might select, as a first step, for 
instance, getting parents interested in 
having more pupil participation in 
planning in the classroom. As a result 
there may be no immediate cliange in 
classroom methods but, as the parents 
become interested, we, as teachers, may 
eel encouraged toward increasing our 
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skill in these methods "With increased 
skill and increased parent interest two 
important forces m the situation have 
been modified and the level of equi 
librium of forces (the level of present 
method) should move upward toward 
more teaclier pupil planning 
The criteria in selecting forces to be 
modified, ilien, are (i) what forces, 
if modified, will be most likely to result 
m cliangmg the level of the present con 
dition in the desired direction, and (2) 
what forces can be modified most easily 
or quickly? When we take action on a 
sound analysis of the forces in the sit 
uation we are most likely to mo\e ef 
fectively toward the desired results 
The ineffectiveness of many of our at 
tempts at cliange whidi may be due to 
the ‘ shotgun” approach is removed 

Modifying the Forces 

^Vhen we are ready to modify a par 
ticular force we may find it necessary, 
of course, to analyze tliat particular 
force m the same manner as has been 
done for tlie more general problem if 
we wish to tram ourselves in the skills 
of securing pupil partiapation m plan 
ning we may find some specific forces 
which are directly related to tlie tram 
mg program Some of these might be 
a general resistance to being in a tram 
mg’ situation, confusions of pluloso 
phy, and time limitations Analysis of 
these problems, in turn, becomes the 
step required 

Clearly this process of analysis m 
planning change is a continuous one 
We are able to make from our first anal 
ysis intelligent judgments for taking 
action This action leads to the change 
m the situation and a cliange to the 
new level of equilibrium calls for re 
neued analysis 


Stabilizing the New Condition 

Often, when changes in a situation 
have been acliieved we “rest on our 
oars and feel that the job has been 
completed Later, upon examination, 
we may be surprised to find that the 
old situation has gradually returned 
and tiie changes need to be made all 
over again Whenever change is planned 
one must make sure that the new con 
dition will be stable \Ve need to de 
velop m our analysis as clear a picture 
as possible of tJie forces which will exist 
when the new condition is achieved 

If we have secured a change by over 
coming restraining forces, we can be as 
sured that the new condition will con 
tinue The restraining forces whicli have 
been overcome will not 'push it back * 
to the old level Sucli is not usually the 
case, however More often tlie change 
has been made by overcoming some 
driving forces In tins instance there 
must be careful planning to make sure 
that the forces which support the new 
condition are stable, otherwise there 
will be a return to the old condition 
because of tlie opposing driving forces 

For example, we may become stimu 
iated by a visiting teacher to try out 
some new methods After she has left, 
however, we may run into difficulties, 
become discouraged, and return to our 
usual ways If the cliange whicIi has 
been initiated by this visiting teacher 
js to continue there will need to be some 
other force ready, when she leaves, to 
take the place of her stimulation 

The metliod whicli we have discussed 
here is a general method whidi can be 
applied to any problem of diangmg hu 
man behavior It supplies a framev\ork 
for problem solving ^Ve have used a 
problem of classroom technique to il 
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hisiraie our discussion, but the method 
can be equally well applied to prob- 
lems of changing the curriculum, chang- 
ing pupil behavior in tlie classroom. 


school-community relations, administra- 
tive problems, etc. Clear analysis of any 
problem is the first step in problem 
solving. 


KURT LEWIN’S APPROACH TO 
CONFLICT AND ITS RESOLUTION 

George Levinger 


Three Basic Cases of CottfUct 
Situations 

T 

J-HE conccpiion that behavior is de- 
tcimincd by forces or fields of forces 
lends itself readily to an analysis of 
conflict situations. Clearly, the constel- 
lation of forces svhich impinge on the 
life-space at any given moment finds 
many forces aeting in opposition to one 
another. Strictly speaking, if conflict is 
defined as the collision of incompatible 
forces within the life-space, no person 
■s eser free of confiict. If we consider 
that the person at any given moment 
liM the possibility of locomoiing in the 
threction of many dillerent regions, 
then any particular action is the re- 
sultant of some implicit resolution of 
conflict. 

In his discussion of this subject 
Lewin defined psycl.ological conflici 
as a situation where the forces actinc 
on the person arc epposile in direction 
ami afloat equal m sirenglh. It need 
not he siiccificd as to whether the per- 
son is aware of the forces, whether the 
tonihet IS miiiortant to him, or whether 
htie ate many or few forces in opposi- 
tion. l lie crucial |)oiut fur the present 
paper IS that, from the welter of many 


possible instances • of conflict, we can 
construct dynamically different cases 
which have somewhat different impli- 
cations for the person’s behavior. 

In several places (7, 8, to) Lewin has 
outlined three dynamically different 
cases of psychological conflict, which 
we shall now discuss. We shall use the 
terms “plus,” “positive valence,” and 
“approach” in reference to the exist- 
ence of forces directed toward a given 
region. Similarly, the term “minus,” 
“negative valence,” and “avoidance” 
will refer to forces away from some re- 
gion. 

THE CASE OF PLUS-PLUS CONFLICT 

The first instance of psychological 
conflict is where the person stands mid- 
way between two positive valences. He 
has to choose one or the other of two 
equally attractive objects or activities. 
The classic example of Buridan’s ass 
starving midway between two bales of 
hay^ is an illustration. Another illus- 
tration would be the choice confroni- 
tug a man trying to decide between 
two television programs whicli he be- 
Itcvcs arc equally enjoyable. 

Exceibu I I ' It can be demonstrated that the sim- 

Jou,„ToI rSioT Caapicl and lu Reiolu- 

lacinale, om,i:ed. .Undged and u«d by /iariniJa^! D'K-ui,,, pp. „,-yy,. Some 
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pie plus plus situations depicted m 
Figure i, a, will continue for only a 
short time before it is resolved The 
equilibrium of the forces is unstable, 
since any slight cliange in the relative 
attractiveness of the two regions will 
drive the person off the exact center and 
toward one or the other of the goals 
^Vhen this happens, the resultant force 
toward the nearer goal region increases 
progressively, and tlie person is in- 
duced to continue his locomotion in 
that direction So, for example, the 
TV viewer who has selected Channel 
2 over Channel 4 is unlikely to be 
driven back toward Channel 4 if the 
program lives up to his positive ex- 
pectations At the end of the program, 
a new constellation of forces may m 
duce him to change hi$ station or turn 
of! the set 

Plus plus conflict IS a conceptual sim 
plification of the usual situation where 
attaining either of the two goals also has 
Its negative attributes — that is, attain 
ing one goal entails sacnftcmg the other 
Although neither TV program may be 
particularly noxious, tuning m one does 
mean missing the other This more com 
plex situation is pictured in Figure 1, 


b Since almost any choice between 
attractive goals lias a fevtf negative fea 
turcs, we may subsume the plus plus 
conflict under the more genera! case of 
“double plus minus conflict “ 

If we restate Lew in’s construction 
of this first case of conflict, it best rep- 
resents a situation wherein the positive 
valences are predominant and the neg 
ative valences have the nature of costs 
or sacrifices rather than outright harm 
ful or unpleasant events and, further, 
where resolution is relatively rapid 

THE CASE OF MINUS MINUS CONFLICT 

In this second case the person stands 
between two negative valences of about 
equal strength ^ For example, if he is 
faced by the alternatives of either per 
forming some extremely distasteful task 
or of suffering some punishment, the 
person is exposed to minus minus con 
flict His behavior resulting from such 
a conflict depends largely upon the 
other characteristics of the situation 
That is, the stronger the barriers hold 
ing the person in the situation between 

* Kenneth Douldtng refers to this situation 
as Bunilans ass betuecn two skunks” 


a b 

Fig I Situations of plus plus conflict a Simple plus 
plus convict, b complex plus plus conflict, with recogni 
tion of the negative aspects of attaining each of the goals 



a b 

Fig 2 Situations of minus minus conflict a. Minus 
minus conflict without barriers, b, minus minus conflict 
with barriers 
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tlie two negative valences, the more he 
will be forced to dioose one of the un- 
pleasant alternatives. 

In Figure 2, a, P stands between two 
negative valences. However, there are 
no barriers preventing his exit from 
the situation. The resultant force gov- 
erning his behavior will be in the di- 
rection of leaving the region between 
the two negative valences and presum- 
ably moving toward some other regions 
offering more positive attractions. 

In Figure 2, b, P is propelled by the 
same resultant force. However, in this 
case his potential movement is blocked 
by impassable barriers. This is illus- 
trated by the situation wherein a worker 
is faced with the alternative of per- 
forming an unpleasant task or of los- 
ing the respect of his fellows, where it 
is not possible for liim to leave the job. 

The conllict shown in Figure 2, a, is 
unstable, since the equilibrium of forces 
IS readily dissolved if P moves out of the 
region where the negative driving forces 
are effective. Where barriers preventing 
sudi locomotion are present, on the 
other hand (see Fig. 2, b), the equilib- 
rumi js stable. In the plus-plus conflict 
situation, the increase in the forces 
upon Ts approach to the valent region 
leads to his further approach to that 
region and to the dissolution of the ini- 
tial (piandar)-. However, in the minus- 
ininus situation, an approach to cither 
of the regions leads to stronger forces 
driving p in the opposite direction. U 




-a 


— >® 


FiS- > iituation, ot plu,-„inm foil 
lotaud a regior, l,om w 
both poMtfr and nrnalive . 
prnoo lototcd noar a rr 
uhtth Jitodu,,, poMite driom. force, 
he li blmked by remaining force. 


has been demonstrated empirically that 
minus-minus conflicts do indeed lead to 
less rapid resolution (i). It may be ob- 
served here that, if the negative valences 
in the minus-minus conflict situation 
are sufficiently strong, P will turn 
against the barriers in his attempts to 
escape. 


THE CASE OF PLUS-MINUS CONFLICT 

Whereas the previous cases involve 
the incompatibility of forces stemming 
from two different regions, the third 
case involves the incompatibility of 
forces stemming from the same region. 
As was seen in the plus-plus situation, 
it was relatively simple to resolve the 
conflict by moving toward one or the 
other of the two regions. Also in the 
minus-minus situation, P could leave 
the area of conflict by overcoming the 
barriers, and he was in little conflict 
concerning the desirability of heading 
for an exit. In the present case, how- 
ever, the attractions of the goal region 
hold P nearby, whereas its unattractive 
ttspects prevent him from attaining it. 

We sliall consider two kinds of plus- 
minus conflicts, as illustrated in Figure 
3. The first involves an individual who 
is exposed to both positive and neg- 
ative driving forces emanating from the 
same region. For example, the fellow 
who is attracted by the good looks of 
a certain co-ed may be equally repelled 
°y her pungent and unwholesome 
breath. This situation comes closest to 
tlic meaning of “ambivalence” in the 
lai^uage of ps)choanalysis. 

The second instance is depicted in 
Figure 3, b. Here P is outside a posi- 
lucly valent region which is surrounded 
by negatively valent barriers. In order 
to reach his goal, P must undergo some 
unpleasant experience.. For example, in 
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order to become an attorney, he must 
pass his bar exams. 

The situation of plus-minus conflict 
is particularly interesting — and persist- 
ing — because of the differing steepness 
of the positive and negative force gra- 
dients. Lewin (7) has pointed out — and 
Miller and others (12) have confirmed 
experimentally — that, as P approaches 
the goal region, the strength of posi- 
tive and negative forces increases and 
that the strength of the negative forces 
increases more rapidly than that of 
the positive ones. Thus, in this situa- 
tion, P may approach rather near to 
the goal before its undesirable charac- 
teristics repel him and stop him. How- 
ever, as soon as he goes in the opposite 
direction away from the goal, its de- 
sirable characteristics drive him back 
toward it. 

In the typical plus-minus case, P vac- 
illates around a point where the plus 
forces are strong enough to hold him 
but not strong enough to overcome the 
growing minus forces. We find here 
that reducing the negative character of 
the goal tends to be far more effective 
than increasing its positive aspects for 
resolving Fs conflict. If only the posi- 
tive driving forces are increased, P 
approaches closer to the goal. This ap- 
proach simultaneously arouses an in- 
crease in the negative forces impinging 
on him. Therefore, unless the approach 
forces are so strong that P is able to 
enter the goal region, his level of con- 
flict increases, with an accompanying 
heightening of his psychological ten- 
sion. 

TENSION 

Although the popular view may place 
a negative value on tension per sc, 
Lewin treats tension states In a rela- 
tively value-free manner. Thus the per- 


son does not strive to eliminate ten- 
sion: a tensionless life-space would be 
lifeless. Instead, there is a tendency 
toward the equalization of tensions in 
various neighboring regions of activity. 
Those regions where the greatest ten- 
sions exist are of the greatest concern 
until their tensions are reduced in re- 
lation to those of other regions. 

Lewin is not very explicit concern- 
ing tensions with regard to conflict 
situations. Yet he does mention that 
conflicts deriving from strong opposing 
forces lead to heightened emotional 
tension. In turn, this results in “rest- 
less movements” and lowered efficiency 
for solving problems which require new 
insights. Furthermore, the tension is 
likely to persist until the equilibrium 
of opposing forces is altered. 

A Brief Assessment 

Lewin’s approach has given us a basis 
for making some general observations 
about psychological conflict. By intro- 
ducing such concepts as valence, bar- 
rier, direction and strength of force in 
the setting of P’s psychological environ- 
ment, he has offered a point of view 
which furthers our understanding of the 
dynamics of conflict. Empirical studies 
by Barker (i) and by Meyers (11) have 
confirmed the validity of his observa- 
tions. The fact that e.\perimental psy- 
chologists of the Yale stimulus-response 
scliool liave seen fit to refine his early 
insights and distinctions (cf. Hull, 6) 
bears added testimony to the fruitful- 
ness of liis views (e.g., Hull, 6; Miller, 
12; Brown, 2). 

On the oilier hand, Lewin's contri- 
bution is limited principally to the con- 
cepts and distinctions discussed above. 
There remain a number of “empty re- 
gions,” wiiicli need to be explored to 
improve our understanding of conflict 
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and its resolution. One of these areas 
of relative ignorance concerns the prin- 
ciples for predicting how conflicts will 
be restructured and in what direction 
future locomotion will occur. A second 
neglected area is the relation between 
the treatment of inirapersonal, or psy- 
chological, conflict and that of inter- 
personal, or social, conflict. A third con- 
cerns the need for making quantitative 
predictions from these qualitative for- 
mulations. 

Later we shall pay some conceptual 
attention to the former two areas. The 
last requires methodological work in the 
area of measuring the relevant psycho- 
logical or social forces. 

The Restructuring of Psychological 
Conflict 

Can we look toward any rules by 
which the person’s conflict is restruc- 
tured or resolved? A few such rules 
seem implied by Lewin’s essential po- 
siiion. 

Let us consider P, who finds himself 
m a region of conflict. What alterna- 
lives arc open to him for dealing with 
the conflict? 

First, he may choose to tolerate it 
It Mould seem that in situations of op' 
posing forces, where the acconipanyinK 
tension is low, P will find that tension^ 
in otlicr regions are higher, and he 
can tolerate their existence in this par- 
ticular region. ^ 

Second, P may locomoic in his actual 
behavior. He may go elsewhere phvsi- 
cally. This will be likely in instances 
ulicre the plijsical barriers arc weak or 
non-cxisicnt. 

Huril. he may change his perception 
of ilie conflicting forces. He may loco- 
by saying to him- 
self, for example, that one of the un- 


pleasant alternatives in his conflict is 
really not so bad. This choice is most 
likely in situations where immediate 
behavioral resolution of the conflict is 
possible. 

Fourth, either through choice or 
through circumstance, P may be re- 
located in a new behavior space, where 
the presently conflicting forces are over- 
ridden by a new force constellation. 
Thus the original conflict becomes 
either postponable or obsolete. For 
example, the man trying to decide be- 
tween two TV programs is placed in a 
new situation if he receives a telephone 
call that an out-of-town friend is com- 
ing over to see him. Or an employee, 
in doubt whether to ask his boss for 
a raise, may learn that he has a good 
chance of obtaining a better job with 
another organization. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Tlie Small Group in 
Stability and Change 


A 

XX new emphasis in empirical and experimental re- 
search on human behavior has elbowed its way into the disciplines of psychology 
and sociology during the last two decades. Tliis new focus of interest has been vari- 
ously named ‘'small group" or "primary group” research, "group dynamics” or 
microsociolo^.” Whatever the name used, the "small group" has been estab- 
hslwd as a social system capable and worthy of study in its own right. 

There an be no doubt of the rapid and accelerating spread of this new focus 
ol research effort within the academic worlds of the United States and Western 
urope. A ibliography of publications on “small group behavior" between 1900 
tn'rl published by Strodtbeck and Hare in 1954.1 Nearly 1500 items were 
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or little place for such variables in their scheme of things Primary groups were 
found to grow within the austere climate of Gcsellschajt (society) as a result of 
continuing needs of workers for Gemetnschaft (community) These informal 
groups also served workers' needs to defend themselves against changes arbitrarily 
imposed upon them by "scientific* management ‘ Small groups" came thus to 
be seen as a "dynamic" element both in maintaining wholeness and stability of 
individuals within bureaucracy and in regulating imposed changes m patterns 
of organizational behavior Later studies have shown that, under conditions of 
participation with management, the primary group organization in a bureaucracy 
can support and initiate rather than merely resist changes in its social orgamza 
tion 

Studies of personal development by Moreno and others found a need for ‘ small 
group ’ variables in explaining how individuals develop The "primary group ’ of 
the family came to be seen as a major influence in early socialization, and member 
ships in alternative 'primary groups’* as a major dynamic in a person s achieving 
freedom from early family identification The dynamics of personal change came 
thus to be seen as powerfully affected by the dynamics of primary group member 
ships 

M the simple agrarian community yielded to a complex urban community, 
students of community organization and change were forced to recognize conflicts 
and collaborations between the various groupings withm the community as im 
portant factors in community stability and/or change 

Thus It was in studies of the dynamics of other levels of human organization- 
bureaucracies, persons, communities — that the dynamics of small groups forced 
themselves upon the attention of psychological and sociological researchers It 
remained for the social system of the "small group ’ to be isolated as an object of 
study by Lewin, Lippitt, and others in order to define a discipline of group 
dynamics" in its own right It is this newly defined discipline that has elbowed 
its way into the family of the behavioral sciences m recent years 
The important place the social system of the "small group" has been found to 
occupy m affecting stability and change in overlapping behavioral systems — per 
sons, organizations, and communities — ^justifies special attention to it in this book 
on ‘planned change ’ (That the 'small group ' is, as a consequence, a major tool 
for all cliange agents in achieving cJianges m people, whaioer level of liuman 
organization their specialty may be, will be argued in Chapter 12 ) 

The enthusiasm engendered among its \otaries for "group dynamics" as an 
important "new* field of behavioral studies led understandably to raised c)c 
brows and more active opposition on the part of some behavioral scientists cn 
sconced in more familiar studies of other levels of human organization W/iciher 
accidentally or not, a number of the leaders m establishing the research discipline 
of "group d)namics* were also concerned early in the game with studies of the 
appheauon of social knowledge, with planned change, action research, etc (Kurt 
Lewtn’s personal micgraiton of these tincrcsu undoubtedly encouraged a similar 
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combination oi interests in some o£ those strongly innuenced by him.) Some of 
the feelings of outrage which advocacy of the concept of "change-agentry" in- 
duces in academic men was, for this reason, displaced upon the "science” of 
“group dynamics" in the initial period of developing the field of study. There 
was no doubt a certain parochialism in some early efforts to define change-agent 
functions in terms primarily of “group dynamics" concepts, neglecting “person- 
ality," "economic," "political,” and "social class" variables in the definition. And 
opposition, even from other academics similarly concerned with planned change, 
no doubt reinforced these tendencies toward parochialism. Of course, the notions 
ot planned change" and of "change-agent,” properly construed, include much 
more than small group variables in their scope, as we trust this volume will help 
o s tow. roup ynamics has tended to become more respectable and connected 
as new avant-garde siblings— "behavioral 
stage ' resolution," and so on— have appeared upon the academic 
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— Neither Hope nor Hoax, attempts lo make a distinction between the "research” 
and "applied” aspects of small group studies and to justify the place of research 
on small groups within the spectrum of soaal psychological studies The article 
by Cartwright and Lippitt provides an empirical basis, suggested by Kelman, 
that illuminates the impact of the group on the individual and the meaning of 
the group in society 

In The Conceptual Status of Group Dynamics, Honvitz presents a paradigm 
to clarify the place of small group studies within the range of studies directed to 
various levels of human organization "Pure” studies of the relations between 
small group variables represent one emphasis in researches on group dynamics 
But since the members of a group are personal systems as well as parts of a group, 
other studies may focus on the interrelations between small group variables and 
personality variables mediated in the group through its members In other words, 
the personalities of group members represent "systems” that overlap the "social 
system” of the small group These iniersysiem relationships may be examined 
Similarly, the small group system overlaps the larger social systems of which it 
IS in some sense a part Therefore another range of mtersystem studies, m which 
small group variables are related to "organizational, ' "community, ' and "cul 
lure” variables, is possible within small group research In his review of selected 
small group researches, Horwitz identifies the principal "small group variables ' 
that have been isolated in researches up to this time 

We have argued before that system models are useful to practitioners m holding 
together m relationship the various variables with which they must reckon m 
diagnosing and handling concrete situations Jensen and Parsons, in A Model for 
Analyzing Small Group Properties Pertinent to Planned Change, have sought to 
demonstrate the usefulness of the ‘group system model” in conceptualizing be 
havioral phenomena in a classroom Such conceptualization is useful botli in sug 
gestmg problems for classroom research and in giving the practitioner (in this 
particular case, the teacher) "mmdholds” for identifying and diagnosing problems 
m the human organization tiiat he must negotiate and manage in carrying on Ins 
work 

One mark of social scientists, at least contemporary ones, is their concern with 
the latent or hidden dimensions of the phenomena tliey seek to explain Phe 
nomcna do not explain themselves In going be)ond descriptions of manifest 
phenomena to explanations of patterns and regular recurrences in these, a latent 
isorld of forces and factors must be posited and explored Under the surface of 
work and play as these evince themselves in the public life of groups, various m 
icrpcrsonal dramas arc being p!a>cd out. ‘Eniotioini ’ factors and forces arc oj>- 
crating beneath the mask of explicit events If the patterns of operation of sucli 
foiccs and factors can be detected, these patterns will help to explain bcliavioral 
events that seem inexplicable on the basis of observations of the manifest content 
of communications or of overt behavior alone. Tlic intellectual purpose m cliart- 
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ing the latent dimensions of group life is to achieve greater predictability in the 
behavioral events that are the overt aspects of member interactions of various 
sorts. 


^ Greater predictability of behavioral events is as much a concern of practi- 
tioners as of scientists. The next two readings in this chapter explore ways in which 
t e terra incognita of interpersonal relations in group settings has been mapped 
for research purposes and, hopefully also, for practitioner diagnoses as well. Bion's 
pioneer uork on group emotionality,* in essentially Freudian terms, has been ex- 
ten e y Schutz in his Interpersonal Underworld to create a more elaborate 
sc icme or study and explanation of the latent features of group structure and 
process. Leary, in The Theory and Measurement Methodology of Interpersonal 
builds more directly upon Harry Stack Sullivan’s theorizing 
Chantei'irH^^^"^ relations” as the proper subject matter of psychiatry (see 
ueZZ “ somewhat different way of mapping the inter- 
personal underworld of small group operation. ^ 
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of a small group A group may, at any one time, have developed further along 
one of these dimensions than along some other Further, the criteria of ‘ group 
growth ’ are normative criteria, not exclusively or primarily descriptive categories 
They suggest ways in which groups should develop, not invariant or necessary 
sequences of development Of course, application of the criteria, if responsible, 
requires empirical studies of how a group actually is operating This normative 
character of the criteria for judging group growth or maturity does not rule out 
their importance to practitioners who are working with groups to help them 
develop But it does raise different questions about the bases on which such 
criteria can be validated than do nonevaluative hypotheses about structures and 
functions in small group operations 


GROUP DYNAMICS — HOPE OR HOAX? 
Robert Gray Gunderson 


A.T the 1949 Convention of the 
Speech Association of America, Dr 
Mayhew Derryberry, an official of the 
United States Department of Health, 
addressed the discussion section on the 
science of group dynamics ' Since Dr 
Derryberry unhappily failed to define 
what he meant by group dynamics, one 
of his listeners was provoked to damn 
the term as nothing more than a ritual 
istic shibboleth Less critical observers 
pointed out, however, that group dy 
namics is the theory held by a number 
of educationists, social psychologists, 
sociologists, and welfare workers who 
claim they have discovered a method 
for the application of science to the 
process of human relations Implicit jn 
their use of the word dynamics is, of 
course, the analogy between physical 
laiss of motion and the relation of 
forces witfim social groups Exponents 


hypothesize ‘a psychical motion’ in 
group discussion just as physicists postu 
late the motion of molecules in physi 
cal bodies If their concept is somewhat 
mysterious, it must remain so tempo- 
rarily — for, as two of the leaders have 
confessed, The science of group dy 
namics is so young that only a very 
meagre number of scientific facts and 
laws have been accumulated ^ 

The theory of group dynamics is but 
an outgrowth of Lewm s topological 
ps)chology Taking issue with the early 
behaviorists Lewm contended that hu 
man behavior must be related not only 
to physiological needs, but also to what 
he described as a much more complex 
variable — the total situation as or 

*Leland P Bradford and John R P French 
Jr Conclusions The Journal of Social Issues, 

4 (Spnng 1948) 71 


Excerpted from Robert Gray Gunderson, Group Dynamics — Hope or Hoax7‘ The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Vot j6, February i$yo» pp Some footnotes omitted 

Abridged and used by permission 
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o£ a small group A group may, at any one time, have developed further along 
one o£ these dimensions than along some other Further the criteria o£ group 
groivth” are normatwe criteria, not exclusively or primarily descriptive categories 
They suggest ways in which groups should develop not invariant or necessary 
sequences o£ development 0 £ course, application o£ the criteria .£ responsible, 
requires empirical studies o£ how a group actually is operating This normative 
character o£ the criteria lor judging group growth or maturity does not rule out 
their importance to practitioners who are workmg with groups to help them 
develop But it does raise different questions about the bases on which such 
criteria can he validated than do nonevaluative hypotheses about structures and 
functions in small group operations 


group dynamics-hope or hoax? 

Robert Gray Gunderson 


At the 1949 Convention of ^e 
Speech Association o£ America, Dr 
Mayhew Derryberry. an official oS me 
United States Department o£ Heattti, 
addressed the discussion section on t le 
science of group dynamics Since r 
Derryberry unhappily failed to Uehne 
what he meant by group dynamics, one 
of his listeners was provoked to damn 
the tenn as nothing more than a ritua 
istic shibboleth Less critical observers 
pointed out, however, that group ay 
n-vmics IS the theory held by a number 
of educationists, social psychologists, 
sociologists, and welfare workers w 10 
claim they have discovered a method 
for the application of science to t ic 
process of human relations Implicit in 
ihcir use of the word dynamics is, ol 
course, the analogy between physical 
laws of motion and the relation o 
forces within social groups i:%|>oncnis 


hypothesize ‘a psychical motion' m 
group discussion just as physicists postu 
late the motion of molecules in physi 
cal bodies If their concept is somewhat 
mysterious, it must remain so tempo- 
rarily — for, as two of the leaders have 
confessed, 'The science of group dy 
namics is so young that only a very 
meagre number of scientific facts and 
laws have been accumulated ’ 1 

The theory of group dynamics is but 
an outgrowth of Lewin s topologicaj 
psycliology Taking issue with the early 
bchavionsts, Lcwin contended that hu 
man behavior must be related not only 
to physiological needs, but also to what 
he described as a much more compif^ 
variable — the total situation osqj. 

‘ I eland P Bratlford and John R P Frerj^j 
Jr Conclusions The Journal of Social 
^ (Spring 1918) 71 

-Hope or Hoax}" 

Some footiiolet 


Fxcrrptrd tram Itobct Cray Gumlenan. Croup Oynamic^ 
Quuncily Joumvl o( Speech Vol l6. February ,, 50 . pp }t J3 
Kmifjeil and uted by permirrton 
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trast, a good discussion would be en- 
acted in which the various phases of 
effective leadership would be demon- 
strated. Members would play the roles 
of 'change-agent/ ‘changee,’ ‘initiator,’ 
‘encourager,’ ‘harmonizer,’ ‘facilitator,’ 
‘orienter,’ ‘fact-seeker,’ ‘expediter,’ ’com- 
promiser,’ 'analyzer,' and so on through 
a long list of commendable attributes. 
This use of role playing is somehow 
reminiscent of the medieval morality 
plays which dramatized the seven dead- 
ly sins in contrast to the cardinal vir- 
tues. 


\VhiIe role playing is neither new 
nor the invention of the dynamics 
group, nevertheless, it may have limited 
use as a device for teaching relatively 
«mple skills in speech and behavior. 
The adolescent male might well learn 
conventional courtesies by imperson- 
ating Beau Brummell. There may be 
even a bit of psychiatric benefft in 
having some shrew play the role of a 
timid school marm. But the inherent 
artilica ity-.f not actual mockery- 
molted in the process makes role 
play ing absurd as a method lor the dis- 
cussion and solution of serious p„b& 
questions. puwuc 

Itn'LT°"i,‘‘ extensively at 

iccubacfc. Feedback,’ says David H 
Jenkins, is the procedure by svhich the 
POiip can become atvare o( 
diiricuhies, ilic reasons for those dit 
ficulties, and the corrections which arc 
necessary.’ IS ,n „.hcr circles, teidback 
s known as the process of evaluation 
A group observer’ was assigned to re' 

sions a'n'’’"""' e'neus. 

sions an interaction observer’ class! 


praise to aggression; and an ‘anecdotal 
observer’ interpreted the dynamics of 
group and leader behavior. After each 
discussion these functionaries reported 
their observations, and members collab- 
orated by making critical suggestions. 
Published transcriptions of feedback 
sessions indicate that members occasion- 
ally pursued self-evaluation almost to 
the point of self-abasement.^® Neverthe- 
less, delegates at Bethel have served to 
emphasize the importance of analyzing 
discussion procedures. 

At Bethel, other techniques were 
used which are quite familiar to teach- 
ers of speech. An intensive testing pro- 
gram preceded formation of the dis- 
cussion groups. Once the groups were 
at work, observers prepared charts 
which indicated the distribution of 
member participation. After meetings, 
members were asked to fill out ques- 
tionnaires which research students later 
used as aids in evaluation. On the basis 
of this evidence, sociograms were con- 
structed which represented graphically 
the likes and dislikes members held for 
one another. While the use of such 
techniques would seem to be routine 
experimental procedure, the Bethelites 
apparently feel that they have hap- 
pened upon new ritual. 

Whether or not group dynamics is a 
ope or a^ hoax may be determined by 
an analysis of its vocabulary. A group 
With pretensions of scientific objectiv- 
ity might be expected to develop a pre- 
cise terminology. Instead, one finds a 
conglomeration of loosely defined 
terms chosen from the sporting arena, 

^ * icatre and the fraternity lounge 

to** ^ ^ scientific labora- 

with popular connotations 
I ? ‘gate-keeper,’ 'blocker,' ‘role 
pa)er, and ‘play boy,’ are thus niin- 
“ Barron and Krulce. Case Siudy. Ibid. S5 
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gled with the vocabulary o£ topological 
and vector ps)cliolog) This conglom 
erate language leads not only to con 
fusion m communication, it precludes 
scientific measurement 

E\en if It were granted that the re 
search expert in dynamics could define 
^vhat he ^vlshed to measure he still 
■v\ould lack measuring instruments v>or 
thy of the name Personality in\en 
tones, interviewing techniques, and so- 
aometric de\ices may be interesting 
experimental tools, but they hardly 
can be called accurate measuring de 
vices 

In spite of the skepucism of their 
colleagues in psychology, exponents of 
dynamics insist that there are 'struc 
tural properties m groups which can 
be analyzed objecti\ely and measured 
accurately While in no case have 

“KunLei^in Human Relations 1(1947) d 
The best comprehensite suney of Leuins 
thinking u Resolving Social Conflicts, Selected 
Papers on Croup Dynamics, ed by Cenrud 


they described dearly what the struc 
tural properties and relauonships might 
be, nevertheless, they assiduously work 
at action research in human rela 
Cions ’ The world community is their 
workshop, and Lewin s topological psy 
chology exempts them from the rigors 
of the controlled laboratory situation 
The observer crov^ds into the test tube 
with his experiment — but proximity to 
emotional flame cannot destroy his ob 
yectivity because of some magic in 
herent in the science of group dy 
namics ’ 

For those without the magic for 
mula, there remain the difficult but 
prosaic methods of a psychology which 
demands controlled experimentation, 
carefully defined terminology, and an 
honest recognition of limitations In 
the end, these virtues may contribute 
more to scientific progress than pre 
mature prodamations about the sci 
ence of h uman relations ' 

Weiss Lcum (New lork 1948) See panic 
ularl) Chapter 5 Experiments m Social Space 


GROUP DYNAMICS—NEITHER HOPE 
NOR HOAX Herberl C Kelman 


I\ the February issue of this journal. 
Professor Gunderson published an ar 
tide entitled Croup Dynamics — Hope 
or Hoax^ 1 have to take exception to 
much of wliat he says My purpose is 
not to injl.c a {xnne by jxnnt rebuttal 
but to clarify certain baste distinctions 
which Gunderson s paper fails to make 
I refer to the distmetton between group 


dynamics as an area of theoretical and 
experimental research, and group dy 
namtes as an applied approach to 
practical problems of group function 
ing The article presents a confusing 
and onesided picture of group dy 
namics because it shifts back and forth 
indiscriminately from theory to ajv 
plication and because it underplays 


Excerpted from Herbert C Keltnan, "Group Dyitamici— Wii/ier Hope Nor Hoax, The 
QuanetJ) Journal of Speccii lol October jpjo, pp ^7^-37“ Some footnotes ommeJ 
ibttdged und uifd by permtuion 
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the theoretical and experimental con- 
tributions which have been made in 
this field. 

Experimental work on group behav- 
ior had been done before the advent of 
poup djnamics.' This work addressed 
itself to such questions as these: How 
does the product of an Individual alone 
differ from his product in a group situ- 
ation (e.g., in terms of efficiency and 
quality of performance on certain men- 
tal tasks)? How does the product of 
a group differ from the producu of an 
equal number of individuals working 
in isolation? What effects do size of 
poup, type of task, and other variables 
have on the group product? fn short, 
most of this work dealt with the over- 
all effects of the group situatfon, and 

action ' “i ■n‘“- 

action as sph. One of the few people 
o bring the actual process of social 
interaction into the laboratory “as 
SliMif.! His early studies are restricted 
however, to special percentual nh. 
nomcna, and do not deal with fSne- 
tioning groups. ' 

As tp as f know. Kurt Lewin and 
Ins students were the first ones to make 
a large scale experimental attack on 
the process of interaction in tlte small 
group situation. During the . " 

Eewin became increasingly 
"W Inni,,;, S Saf sS““' 

(IMS); .\I. 
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lines.3 The first experiments to be per* 
formed under his influence were Lip- 
pitt and White’s studies on democratic 
and autocratic group atmosphere.* 
The next big landmark in the develop- 
ment of this research was the estab- 
lishment, in 1945, of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at tlie 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
under Lewin’s direction.^ With that 
the term group dynamics came into 
use. 

Group dynamics is new and different 
only in the sense that it deals with a 
content area in which practically no 
experimental work has been done be- 
fore. Of course, in order to deal with 
new content, it was necessary to find 
new theoretical approaches and new 
research tools; both of these are under- 
f, Psycho-Sociological Problems of 

Minority Group, Character and Personality, 
\'‘ 535 ). iJs-iSy; K. Lewin, Some Social Psy- 
chological Diflerences Between the United 
Mates and Germany. Character and Personality. 

4 0936), 265-893; K. Lewin, Field Theory and 
Social Psychologys Concepts 
ana Methods. .American Journal of Soeio/ogy. 
41 ^(' 939 ). 868-97. 

p R- Lippitt. and R. K. White. 

Aggressive Behavior in Experi- 
I n 'Social Climates,' Journal of 

anH A ^penmental Study of Authoritarian 
^ ^*^ocratic Group Atmospheres, Studies 
Psychology I. Vni- 
■6 Studies in Child Welfare, no. 

^'PPht. Field Theory and Ex- 
and n * Social Psychology: Authoritarian 
ln„T Croup Atmospheres. American 

m„Tr « <'939). 29-«- 

Whilr ’“"'"“"'I. lev R. Uppilt and R. K. 
Crniiw*. Social Climate' of Children's 

Wriw^' - 1 ^’ J. Kounin, and H- 

tiNW V development and Behavior 

While V ’J 913 ): and R. Lippitt and R. R- 
and r'v " “Pennicntal Study of Leadership 
Har,?™ »'• Nvwcomb and E. L. 

”* Psychology 

m' ■ 3 ''’' Rvsvarch Ontfr for 

TechnninL Massachusetts Institute of 

6y» Sociomelty, * (19^5), iaG-136. 
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going a continual process of change 
and development. On the theoretical 
side, the aim is to develop a conceptual 
framework which will be adequate for 
the explanation and prediction of 
group phenomena. On the methodo- 
logical side, it is necessary to perfect 
techniques of observation, recording, 
and content analysis, which will yield 
information about social interaction. 
In all of this work, only one assump- 
tion is added to the usual assumptions 
made in psychological experimenta- 
tion: that the behavior of groups, and 
of individuals in groups, is predictable 
and measurable. 

Thus, group dynamics deals with 
new content, and, of necessity, new 
theories and methods are being de- 
veloped. This does not mean, however, 
as Professor Gunderson implies, that 
the research workers in the field feel 
that tliey have ‘discovered’ a new meth- 
od for the application of science to the 
process of human relations; or that 
there is a magic formula in the ‘science 
of group dynamics’ which exempts it 
from tlie rigors of the controlled lab- 
oratory situation. There is nothing 
magic, nothing special or world-shak- 
ing in group dynamics. The contribu- 
tions of this field have not depended 
on magic and novelty at all; on tlic 
contrary, tlie real value of group dy- 
namics lies in the fact that the same 
old traditional scientific method is ap- 
plied to problems to wliich it has not 
been before applied. Of course, the 
Nvork is just beginning. A sciciUific ap- 
proach to group behavior is not some- 
thing that can be ‘discovered,’ but 
something that has to be worked at; 
techniques have to be imemed and re- 
fined; tlicorics Iiavc to be developed, 
and dciluctions from these theories 
tested in the experimental laboratory; 
field studies have to be undertaken in 


order to verify experimental findings 
in real-life situations, and find new 
hypotheses. This is the spirit with 
which the workers in group dynamics 
approach their research.® To be sure, 
some of the early work is inadequate in 
certain respects; it represents, after all, 
the first efforts in an entirely new area. 
The more recent work is methodologic- 
ally and theoretically quite sound. In 
all of this work, however, the objective 
is clearly one of developing scientific 
knowledge about groups. 

In order to give the reader an idea 
about the kinds of studies tliat are 
done in this field, I shall give a brief 
description of an experiment by Alex 
Bavelas.^ This experiment is a field 
experiment — i.e., it is conducted in a 
real-life situation, in this particular 
case in an industrial plant. Because of 
practical limitations, field experiments 
are not as well controlled, nor as the- 
oretically oriented as laboratory exper- 
iments. Their main value lies in the 
fact Uiat they are conducted in a nat- 
uralistic setting, and are therefore a 
good source of hypotheses for further 
investigation in the laboratory. I have 
chosen to describe this study ratlicr 
than a laboratory experiment (of wliidi 
a number of good examples arc avail- 
able). because it is simple and straight- 

•For example* Lippilt writcj: 'All these 
studies (on group functioning and productiv- 
ity) are part of an exploration of the degree 
to uiuch experimental methodology at various 
levels of ccfincmcnt can be used to uncover 
the lav^s of behavior of groups, and individuals 
in groups. The problems, possibilities, and 
limitations of cx{>crimctual manipulation of 
group life variables seem to us of cruaal con- 
cciii.’ K. Lippiti. A Viogram of tApenmenta- 
lion on Ciuup Functiomng and Croup I'lu- 
ductivity. in \V’. Dennis, Current Trends in 
Social Piychoto^ (I’lttiburgh, ijiS). M- 

•See Ibid, su-sa; and N R-I-. Maicr. Psy- 
tholvgf trt Industry (Boston, 3<j|-3Ui 
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fonvard, and has direct practical ap- 
plications. 

Bavelas studied the effects of group 
decisions on workers’ productivity. He 
Iiad an experimental and a control 
group in an industry which used piece- 
rate methods of pay. In the experi- 
mental group, small work teams met 
with a skilled discussion leader for 
three weekly meetings. They discussed 
work problems, and finally decided on 
an increased production goal. In the 
control group, a similar procedure was 
followed: work teams met with the dis- 
cussion leader, discussed their prob- 
lems, and received the same kind of 
treatment as the experimental group. 
They differed only in that they made 
no group decision on production goals. 
Instead, the leader requested tliem to 
reach a certain level of productivity. 
The results show that the experimental 
group inaeased considerably in pro- 
c uctivity, even though the worker in 
his group were already operating at 
top Imcl for the plant. (Standard rate 
of production for the plant was 60 
units per hour; workers in the experi- 
mental group averaged 7., units, but 
iictit up to an average of 8, mils after 
the group decision to set a higher 
product, on goal.) The control group 
showed no consistent increase in ptl 
ductility as a result of the group niecl. 
mgs. ^Vha.ever cl.anges did occur were 
only tcmixjtary. as compared to the 

IS high let cl of productivity for at 
cast several months. The experiment 
shows, then, that group decision about 

m Ia!dr''l 8011I can lead 

lu lasln g diangcs m productivity We 

do not know what the exact proLs is 
whereby these effects arc achieved, but 

with die vr' “nnected 

ilh the group decision, since all other 


factors are controlled in the experi- 
ment. 

Bavelas' experiment is one of many 
studies done in group dynamics. [Dr. 
Kelman at this point illustrates field 
and laboratory experimental studies of 
eight aspects of group behavior.] 

It is true that much of the work on 
which we would want to base our judg- 
ment of group dynamics is still unpub- 
lished. That may explain in part why 
Professor Gunderson mentions only 
three of the items which I have listed, 
and does not refer to a single experi- 
mental study; and why he concludes 
that ‘Lewin’s topological psychology 
exempts them from the rigors of the 
controlled laboratory situation.' I hope 
I have shown that in group dynamics 
there is experimental research, which 
follows the traditional lines of slow 
accumulation of knowledge, typical of 
all scientific endeavor; and which makes 
no claim to magic formulae and special 
dispensations from scientific rigor. 


There is also an applied field of 
group dynamics, with which the read- 
ers of this journal are probably more 
familiar. It is characterized by a defi- 
nite philosophy about group life, and 
a set of more or less specific techniques. 
I shall not review the principles in 
this field or the work that has been 
done in it (such as the Bethel labora- 
tory to which Gunderson refers). But 
It should be clear that this represents 
2n approach to practical problems, 
not a theory or science of group be- 


- ^ PP^'cd ^oup dynamics has derived 
K.. from many sources. It 

s cen influenced by recent develop- 
group work, group psy- 
I Moreno’s sociodrama anti 

psyciiodrama. progressive education, 
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discussion techniques, industrial rela- 
tions, personnel training Theoretical 
and experimental ^vork in group dy 
namics represents only one of a num 
her of areas that have exerted an in 
fluence on practical applications 
Theoretical group dynamics has in 
fluenced the development of certain 
general principles of applied group dy 
namics, has helped practitioners to fo 
cus on certain problems, and has added 
to the over all understanding of group 
process It has not been used in a rigor 
ous wav in the development of tech 
niques for group functioning, or in the 
use of such techniques in any specific 
situation This kind of ideal relation 
ship between theory and application, 
m which exact predictions about the 
effects of given actions are made in 
terms of theoretical lai\s, is impossible 
at the present stage of theoretical de 
velopment This does not, by any 
means, invalidate applied group dy 
namics, which is, after all, an approach 
to piactical problems, and should be 
judged by different standards than a 
scientific system The solution of prac 
iical problems cannot wait until a 
theory is fully dei eloped What js 
more, even if had a complete theory, 
Uie evaluation of a practical approach 
IS not only based on its conformity to 
this theory, but also entails references 
to practical experience and to ethical 
values 1 feel, therefore, that we should 
not reject applied group dynamics just 
because it is not completely scientific 
And certainly we should not reject the 
theoretical and experimental work in 
group dynamics — as Gunderson does 
— just because some of its applications 
arc not compJcicly scientific we can 
draw no conclusions about the research 
ill group dynamics by looking merely 
at us applications 


The confusion between theoretical 
and applied group dynamics has, at 
least in part, been fostered by Lewm 
and some of his students Concerned 
about many pressing social problems, 
such as racial prejudice and the con 
duct of the war, Lewm tried to build 
theories which would be directly rele 
vant to these problems, and to do 
action oriented research This tradi 
tion IS carried on by Lippitt and other 
leaders of group dynamics Their posi 
non IS certainly valid and commend 
able But, in their desire to integrate 
action and research, they have often 
overlooked and minimized the differ 
ences between the two No matter how 
much we want to unite the two, their 
demands are different and not always 
compatible, and we should always 
know which is our primary interest in 
any given project The failure to make 
this distinction is at least in part re 
sponsible for the confusion between 
theoretical and applied group dynam 
ICS, and for the difficulty in finding 
meaningful criteria by which to evalu 
ate the field 

This confusion encourages the kind 
of practices that Gunderson justly de 
plores the claim of scientific validity, 
the ritualism, the display of jargon 
The responsible leaders of group dy 
namics know that their field is not a 
panacea, and agree that tins kind of 
distortion is unhealthy But, even 
Uiough they arc very well aware of the 
differences between scieniific generaJi 
zations and value judgments, they do 
not always make (hat explicit It is 
not surprising, therefore, that some of 
their followers arc unable to discnini 
natc between the scientific and the 
non scientific in group dynamics These 
followers give the scamp of science to 
every little tecluiiquc that bus been 
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developed, and to every aspect of their 
ideology. Then they proceed to convert 
it into ritual and dogma without real- 
izing that that is incompatible with the 
slow and cautious accumulation of 
knowledge \vhich is the mark of sci- 


ence. Of course, the fact that such 
abuses occur on occasion does not in- 
validate the real scientific work that is 
done in the field, nor, for that matter, 
does it invalidate the applications. 

I agree with Gunderson that this 
type of ‘premature proclamations about 
the science of human relations” ’ will 
not contribute anything. But. I believe 
that premature criticisms are at least 
equally harmful. In passing judgment 
on group dynamics, we must not onlv 
distinguish clearly between theory and 
application, and take account of the 
expeninental literature, but also un- 
derstand the problems involved in de- 
veloping a scientific approach to group 


behavior. The aim of science is to ar- 
rive at general principles; precision of 
methods is only a means towards that 
end. In an area as complex and as new 
as group behavior, the scientific thing 
to do is to use the best methods avail- 
able for the verification of general 
principles; and, of course, to work con- 
tinually on methodological improve- 
ments. To reject methods because they 
are imperfect is to reject a scientific 
approadi. 

The research workers in group dy- 
namics should be encouraged because 
they have chosen a difficult and a so- 
cially significant area of research. Their 
aim is to arrive at scientific laws of 
group behavior, by using scientific 
meih^. As scientists, they can promise 
no miracles, nor can they be accused of 
breaking such promises; group dynam- 
ics IS neither a hope, nor a hoax. 


group dynamics 
individual 


AND THE 


Dorwin 

How should we think o£ the relation 
between individuals and groups? Fetv 
questions have stirred up so Tany iT 
sues ot metaphysics, epistemology, and 
ethics Do groups have the same Lmy 

have goals^be^usSmd®‘So'p“™’ 

gress begm and end? Or are these’^ar 
acrenstics strictly attributable 
.nd.vtduals? If gcoups exist, are 


Cartwright and Ronald Lippitt 

bad? How should an individ- 
^ behave w’ith respect to groups? 
«ow should groups treat their individ- 
a members? Such questions have puz- 
the earliest days of 

*^rded history. 

«a of "behavioral sci- 
'c^ think that we can be 

proceed to study hu- 
^bavior without having to take 
on these problems of speculative 
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philosophy Invariably, however, we 
are guided by certain assumptions, 
stated explicitly or not, about the real 
ity or irreality of groups, about their 
observability, and about their good or 
bad value 

Usually these preconceptions are m 
tegral parts of one s personal and sci 
entific philosophy, and it is often hard 
to tell how much they derive from 
emotionally toned personal experi 
ences with other people and how much 
from coldly rational and scientific 
considerations In view of the fervor 
with which they are usually defended, 
one might suspect that most have a 
small basis at least m personally sig 
nificant experiences These preconcep 
tions, moreover, have a tendency to as 
sume a homogeneous polarization— 
either positive or negative 

Consider first the completely nega 
ti\e view It consists of two major as 
sertions first, groups don t really exist 
They are a product of distorted thought 
processes (often called ‘ abstractions ) 
In fact, social prejudice consists pre 
cisely in acting as if groups, rather 
than individuals, were real Second, 
groups are bad They demand blind 
loyalty, they make individuals regress, 
they reduce man to the lowest common 
denominator, and they produce what 
fortune magazine has immortalized as 
group think 

In contrast to this completely nega 
live conception of groups, there is 
the completely positive one This syn 
drome, too, consists of ti\o major asser 
lions first, groups really do exist Their 
rcaht) IS demonstrated by the differ 
dice It makes to an indisidual whether 
he is accepted or rejected by a group 
and whether he is part of a licalthy or 
sick group Second, groups are good 
They satisfy deep-seated needs of in 
diMduals for affiliation, affection, rec 


ognition, and selfesteem, they stimu 
late individuals to moral heights of 
altruism, loyalty, and self sacrifice they 
provide a means, through cooperative 
interaction, by which man can accom 
phsh things unattainable through in 
dividual enterprise 

This completely positive preconcep 
non is the one attributed most com 
monly, it seems, to the so called group 
dynamics movement Group dynam 
icists. It IS said, have not only reified 
the group but also idealized it They 
believe that everything should be done 
by and in groups — individual respon 
sibility IS bad, man to man supervision 
IS bad. individual problemsolving is 
bad and even individual therapy is 
bad The only good things are com 
mittee meetings, group decisions, group 
problemsolving, and group therapy 
If you don t hold the group m such 
high affection, we were once asked, 
why do you call your research or 
ganizaiion the Research Center FOR 
Group Dynamics? And, it you are for 
groups and group dynamics, mustn t 
you therefore be against individuality, 
individual responsibility, and selfde 
termination? 

Five Propositions About Groups 

This assumption that individuals 
and groups must necessarily have in 
compatible interests is made so fre 
quentiy in one guise or another that 
it requires closer examination Toward 
this end uc propose five related asser 
tions about individuals, groups, and 
group dynamics, which are intended 
to challenge the belief that individuals 
and groups must necessarily have m 
compatible, or for that mailer, com 
patiblc interests 

I Groups do exist, they must be 
dealt with by any man of practical af 
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developed, and to every aspect of their 
ideology. Then they proceed to convert 
it into ritual and dogma without real- 
izing that that is incompatible with the 
slow and cautious accumulation of 
knowledge which is the mark of sci- 
ence. Of course, the fact that such 
abuses occur on occasion does not in- 
validate the real scientific work that is 
done in the field, nor, for that matter, 
does it invalidate the applications. 

I agree with Gunderson that this 
type of ‘premature proclamations about 
the "science of human relations" ’ will 
not contribute anything. But, I believe 
that premature criticisms are at least 
equally harmful. In passing judgment 
on group dynamics, we must not only 
distinguish clearly between theory and 
application, and take account of the 
experimental literature, but also un- 
derstand the problems involved in de- 
veloping a scientific approach to group 


behavior. The aim of science is to ar- 
rive at general principles; precision of 
methods is only a means towards that 
end. In an area as complex and as new 
as group behavior, the scientific thing 
to do is to use the best methods avail- 
able for the verification of general 
principles; and, of course, to work con- 
tinually on methodological improve- 
ments. To reject methods because they 
are imperfect is to reject a scientific 
approach. 

The research svorkers in group dy- 
namics should be encouraged because 
they have chosen a difficult and a so- 
cially significant area of research. Their 
aim is to arrive at scientific laws of 
group behavior, by using scientific 
method. As scientists, they can promise 
no miracles, nor can they be accused of 
breaking such promises: group dynam- 
ics is neither a hope, nor a hoax. 
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have goals, be frustrated, develon re’ present era of “behavioral sci- 
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philosophy Invariably, however, we 
are guided by certain assumptions, 
stated explicitly or not, about the real 
ity or irreality o£ groups, about their 
observability, and about their good or 
bad value 

Usually these preconceptions are in 
tegral parts of ones personal and sci 
entific philosophy, and it is often hard 
to tell how much they derive from 
emotionally toned personal expert 
ences with other people and how much 
from coldly rational and scientific 
considerations In view of the fervor 
with which they are usually defended, 
one might suspect that most have a 
small basis at least in personally sig 
nificant experiences These preconcep 
tions, moreover, have a tendency to as 
sume a homogeneous polarization— 
either positive or negative 

Consider first the completely nega 
ti\e view It consists of two major as 
sertions first, groups don t really exist 
They are a product of distorted thought 
processes (often called abstractions ) 
In fact, social prejudice consists pre 
cisely in acting as if groups, rather 
than individuals, were real Second, 
groups are bad They demand blind 
loyalty, they make individuals regress, 
they reduce man to the lowest common 
denominator, and they produce what 
Fortune magazine has immortalized as 
group think 

In contrast to this completely nega 
live conception of groups, there is 
the completely positive one This syn 
drome, too, consists of two major asset 
lions first, groups really do exist Tlicir 
rcahiy is dcmonsiraicd by the differ 
cnee It makes to an individual whether 
he IS icccpicd or rejected by a group 
uul whether he is part of a licalthy or 
sick group Second, groups arc good 
They satisfy deep seated needs of in 
dtvuluals for alfihation, affection, rcc 
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ogmtion, and selfesteem, they stimu 
late individuals to moral heights of 
altruism, loyalty, and self sacrifice, they 
provide a means, through cooperative 
interaction, by which man can accom 
phsh things unattainable through in 
dividual enterprise 

This completely positive preconcep 
tion IS the one attributed most com 
monly, it seems, to the so called group 
dynamics movement Group dynam 
icists. It IS said, have not only reified 
the group but also idealized it They 
believe that everything should be done 
by and in groups — individual respon 
sibility IS bad, man to man supervision 
IS bad, individual problemsolving is 
bad, and even individual therapy is 
bad The only good things are com 
mittee meetings, group decisions, group 
problemsolving, and group therapy 
• If you don t hold the group in such 
high affection, we were once asked, 
why do you call your research or 
ganization the Research Center FOR 
Group Dynamics? And, if you are for 
groups and group dynamics, mustn t 
you therefore be against individuality, 
individual responsibility, and selfde 
termination? 

Five Propositions About Groups 

This assumption that individuals 
and groups must necessarily have in 
compatible interests is made so fre 
quenlly m one guise or another that 
u requires closer examination Toward 
this end we propose five related asscr 
lions about individuals, groups, and 
group dynamics, which arc intended 
to challenge the belief that individuals 
and groups must necessarily have in 
compatible, or for that matter, com 
paublc niiercsls 

1 Groups do exist, they must be 
dealt wuli by any man of practical af 
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fairs, or indeed by any diild, and they 
must enter into any adequate account 
of human behavior. Most infants are 
born into a specific group. Little John- 
ny may be a welcome or unwelcome 
addition to the group. His presence 
may produce profound changes in the 
structure of the group and conseqently 
in the feelings, attitudes, and behavior 
of various group members. He may 
CTeate a triangle where none existed 
before or he may break up one which 
has existed. His development and ad- 
justment for years to come may be 
deeply influenced by the nature of the 
group he enters and by his particular 
position in it— whether, for example, 
he is a first or second child (a personal 
property which has no meaning apart 
from its reference to a specific group). 

There is a wealth of research whose 
findings can be satisfactorily inter- 
preted only by assuming the reality of 
groups. Recall the experiment of Lew- 
in, Lippitt, and White (15) in which the 
Inel of aggression of an individual was 
shown to depend upon the social at- 
mosphere and structure of the group 
he IS in and not merely upon such pep 
sonal traits as aggressiveness. By mw 

Lind's “of ' abo'utthe 

kinds of results reported from the 

ZTl (.8) which 

make it dear that groups devclon 
norms for Ae behavior of their mcnT- 
hers with the result that "good” group 
members adopt these norms as fteh 
personal values. Nor ran • 
the dramatic evidence of LewilTBa" 

Lroun'”! Ao™ that 

group decisions may produrf 

■n individual behaviour mTch ,mS 

than those customarily found to result 
from attempts to modify the behavior 
of individuals us isolated individuals. 

• tire inevitable and uhin 

uitous. The biological nature of ma 2 


his capacity to use language, and the 
nature of his environment which has 
been built into its present form over 
thousands of years require that man 
exist in groups. This is not to say that 
groups must maintain the properties 
they now display, but we cannot con- 
ceive of a collection of human beings 
living in geographical proximity under 
conditions where it would be correct 
to assert that no groups exist and that 
there is no such thing as group mem- 
bership. 

3. Groups mobilize powerful forces 
which produce effects of the utmost im- 
portance to individuals. Consider two 
examples from rather different research 
settings. Seashore (22) has recently pub- 
lished an analysis of data from 5,871 em- 
ployees of a large manufacturing com- 
pany. An index of group cohesiveness, 
developed for each of 228 work groups, 
permitted a comparison of members 
working in high and in low cohesive 
groups. Here is one of his major find- 
ings: “Members of high cohesive groups 
exhibit less anxiety than members of 
low cohesive groups, using as measures 
of anxiety: (a) feeling ‘jumpy’ or ‘ner- 
vous,’ (b) feeling under pressure to 
achieve higher productivity (with ac- 
tual productivity held constant), and 
(c) feeling a lack of support from the 
company” (p. gg). Seashore suggests 
two reasons for the relation between 
group rohesiveness and individual anx- 
(*) that the cohesive group pro- 
vides effective support for the individ- 
ual in his encounters with anxiety- 
provoking aspects of his environment, 
thus allaying anxiety, and (2) that 
gfoup membership offers direct satis- 
action, and this satisfaction in mem* 
ership haj ^ generalized effect of 

anxiety-reduction” (p. 13). 

, ^ more dramatic account of 

e powerful forces generated in groups 
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can be derived from the publication by 
Stanton and Schwartz (24) of their 
studies of a mental hospital They re 
port, for example, how a patient may 
be thrown into an extreme state of 
excitement by disagreements between 
two staff members over the patients 
care Thus, two doctors may disagree 
about whether a female patient should 
be moved to another ward As the dis 
agreement progresses, the doctors may 
stop communicating relevant informa 
tion to one another and start lining 
up allies in the medical and nursing 
staff The patient, meanwhile, becomes 
increasingly restless until at the height 
of the doctors disagreement, she is in 
an acute state of excitement and must 
be secluded, put under sedation and 
given special supervision Presumably, 
successful efforts to improve the inter 
personal relations and communica 
tions among members of the staff 
would improve die mental condition 
of such a patient 

In general, it is clear that events 
occurring in a group may have reper 
cussions on members who are not di 
rectly involved in these events A per 
sons position in a group moreover, 
may affect the ivay others behave to 
ward him and such personal qualities 
as his levels of aspiration and self 
esteem Group membership itself may 
be a prized possession or an oppressive 
burden tragedies of major proportions 
have resulted from the exclusion of in 
dividuals from groups, and equally pro- 
found consequences have stemmed 
from enforced membership in groups 
4 Groups may produce both good 
and bad consequences The view that 
groups are completely good and the 
view that they are completely bad arc 
both based on convincing evidence 
The only fault with either is its one 
sidedness Research mouiated by one 


or the other is likely to focus on differ 
ent phenomena As an antidote to such 
onesidedness it is a good practice to 
ask research questions m pairs, one 
stressing positive aspects and one nega 
live What are the factors producing 
conformity? and what are the factors 
producing nonconformity? What brings 
about a breakdown in communication? 
and what stimulates or maintains effec 
tive communication? An exclusive fo 
cus on pathologies or upon positive 
criteria leads to a seriously incomplete 
picture 

5 A correct understanding of group 
dynamics permits the possibility that 
desirable consequences from groups can 
be deliberately enhanced Through a 
knowledge of group dynamics, groups 
can be made to serve better ends for 
knowledge gives power to modify hu 
man beings and human behavior At 
the same time recognition of this fact 
produces some of the deepest conflicts 
Within the behavioral scientists for it 
raises the whole problem of social ma 
nipulation Society must not close its 
eyes to Orwell s horrible picture of life 
in 1984, but It cannot accept the alter 
native that in ignorance there is safety 

To recapitulate our argument 
groups exist they are inevitable and 
ubiquitous they mobilize powerful 
forces having profound effects upon in 
dividuals these effects may be good or 
bad and through a knowledge of group 
dymmics there lies the possibility of 
maximizing their good value 

A Dilemma 

Many thouglitful people today are 
alarmed over one feature of groups 
the pressure toward conformity ex 
perienced by group members Indeed, 
this single bad aspect is often taken 
as evidence Uiat groups are bad m gen 
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eral. Let us examine the specific prob- 
lem of conformity, then, in order to 
attain a better understanding of the 
general issue. Although contemporary 
concern is great, it is not new. More 
than one hundred years ago Alexis de 
Tocqueville wrote: "I know of no 
country in which there is so little in- 
dependence of mind and real freedom 
of discussion as in America. ... In 
America the majority raises fonnidable 
barriers around the liberty of opin- 
ion. . . . The master (majority^ no 
longer says: 'You shall think as I do 
or you shall die'; but he says: ‘You 
are free to think differently from me 

yo” property, 
and all that you possess, but they will 
be unless to you, for you will never 

.y™'' '“irons if 

afct ‘iroy will 

esteem. You will remain araone men 
but you will be deprived of the righu 
sir " n 'roatures li 

•bun you hke an impure being- and 
even those who believe in yourTn 

should y°'‘- lest they 

ormers to group norms, that earh 
group member should not he a ra.^ 

ropy of every other memberrburX" 
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of anomie, described by Durkheim, is 
also common today. It seems as if 
people who have no effective participa- 
tion in groups with clear and strong 
value systems either crack up (as in 
alcoholism or suicide) or they seek out 
groups tvhich will demand conformity. 
In. discussing this process, Talcott Par- 
sons writes; "In such a situation it is 
not surprising that large numbers of 
people should ... be attracted to 
movements which can offer them mem- 
bership in a group with a vigorous 
esprit de corps with submission to 
some strong authority and rigid sys- 
tem of belief, the individual thus find- 
ing a measure of escape from painful 
perplexities or from a situation of 
anomie" (17, pp. 12S-129). 

The British anthropologist, Adam 
Curie, has stressed the same problem 
when he suggested that in our society 
we need not four, but five freedoms, 
the fifth being freedom from that neu- 
rotic anxiety which springs from a 
mans isolation from his fellows, and 
which, in turn, isolates him still further 
from them. 

We seem, then, to face a dilemma: 
the individual needs social support 
for his values and social beliefs; he 
needs to be accepted as a valued mem- 
ber of some group which he values; 
failure to maintain such group mem- 
bership produces anxiety and personal 
disorganization. But, on the other 
and, group membership and group 
participation tend to cost the individ- 
ual his individuality. If he is to receive 
support from others and, in turn, give 
support to others, he and they must 
o in common some values and he- 
re s. Deviation from these undermines 
acre group support and 

. ^bere an avenue of escape from 
«“s dilemma? Certainly, the issue is 
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not as simple as \ve have described it 
The need for social support for some 
values does not require conformity 
with respect to all values, beliefs, and 
behavior Any individual is a member 
of several groups, and he may be a 
successful deviate in one while con 
forming to another (tliink of the visitor 
in a foreign country or of the psycholo 
gist at a convention of psychiatrists) 
Nor should the time dimension be ig 
noted, a person may sustain his de 
viancy through a conviction that his 
fate is only temporary These refine 
ments of the issue are important and 
should be examined in great detail, 
but before we turn our attention to 
them ive must assert that we do not 
believe that the basic dilemma can be 
escaped To avoid complete personal 
disorganization man must conform to 
at least a minimal set of values re 
quired for participation in the groups 
to which he belongs 

Pressures to Uniformity 

Some better light may be cast on this 
problem if we refer to the findings of 
research on conformity What do we 
know about the way it operates? 

Cognitive processes Modern p5>cho* 
logical research on confornuiy reflects 
the many different currents of contem 
porary psychology, but the major dircc 
lion lias been largely determined by 
the classic experiment of Shenf (s$) 
on the development of social norms 
m perceiving auiokinciic movement 
and by the more recent study of Ascii 
(i) of pressures to confonniiy in per 
cciving unambiguous visual stimuli 
What docs this line of invcstigition 
tell us about confonnuy? What has it 
revealed, for msiancc, about tlic condi 
nous iljji ill up pressures to conform 
>i>? Ansiscrs to tins question have 


taken several forms, but nearly all 
point out that social interaction would 
be impossible if some beliefs and per 
ceptions were not commonly shared 
by the participants Speaking of the 
origin of such cognitive pressures to 
uniformity among gioup members, 
Asch says The individual comes to 
experience a world that he shares with 
others He perceives that the surround 
mgs include him, as well as others, and 
that he is in the same relation to the 
surroundings as others He notes that 
he, as well as others, is converging upon 
the same object and responding to its 
identical properties Joint action and 
mutual understanding lequire this re 
lation of inielhgibihty and structural 
simplicity In these terms the pull 
toward the group becomes understand 
able (i, p 484) 

Consistent with this interpretation 
of the origin of pressures to uniformity 
in a perceptual or judgmental situa 
non are the findings that the major 
variables influencing tendencies to uni 
formily are (a) the quality of the so- 
cial evidence (particularly tlie degree 
of unanimity of announced percep 
tions and the subjects evaluation of 
the trusiivorthmess of the others judg 
menis), (b) the quality of the direct 
perceptual evidence (particularly the 
clarity or ambiguity of the stimuli) (c) 
the magnitude of the discrepancy be 
iMccn the social and the perceptual 
evidence, and (d) the individuals self 
confidence m the situation (as mdt 
cited Cither by experimental imnipu 
lations designed to affect self confidence 
or by pcrsoinlily measurements) 

The research in this tradition has 
been proiluctiic, but it ins cinphasired 
the iiuhvidual and his cognitive prob- 
lems and has considered the individual 
ajurt from any concreic and meming 
ful gioup membership Presumably 
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any trustworthy people adequately 
equipped with eyes and ears could 
serve to generate pressures to confomt- 
ity in the subject, regardless o£ his 
specific relations to them. The result 
of this emphasis has been to ignore 
certain essential aspects of the con- 
formity problem. Let us document this 
assertion with two examples. 

First, the origin of pressures to uni- 
formity has been made to reside in the 

person whose conformity is being stud- 
ied. Through eliminating experimen- 
tally any possibility that pressures 
might be exerted by others, it has been 
possible to study the conformity of 
people as if they existed in a world 
where they can see or hear others but 
not be reacted to by others. It is sia 
nificant, indeed thaf c • ** 
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are not asked nor answered by an ap- 
proach which limits itself to the cogni- 
tive problems of the individual. 

^ Croup piocesses. TJie group dynam- 
i« orientation toward conformity em- 
phasizes a broader range of determi- 
nants. Not denying the importance of 
the cognitive situation, we want to 
Jook more closely at the nature of the 
individual's relation . to particular 
groups with particular properties. In 
lormulating hypotheses about the ori- 
gin^ of pressures to uniformity, two 
basic sources have been stressed. These 
nave been stated most clearly by Fest- 
inger and his co-workers (5), who pro- 
pose that when differences of opinion 
^ group, pressures to uni- 
.. (a) if the validity or 

a 1 y of the opinion depends upon 
a^eement with the group (essentially 
he same point as Asch-f), or (b) if 
locomotion toward a group goal will 
^he^oup^^^'^ hy uniformity within 

emphasis upon the group, 
^he individ- 

uaijeads one to expect a broader set 
nsequences from pressures to uni- 
lornmy. Pressures to uniformity are 
tin. ^ establishing: (a) a tendency on 
(j. P^^^. ^ach group member to 

,L opinion to conform to 

a ten^ other group members, (b) 
ions change the opin- 

redefinp ^ tendency to 

so as ^°undaries of the group 
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to a considerable extent by 
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the previou5 work of Newcomb (j6) jn 
which he studied the formation and 
change of social attitudes in a college 
community The first field study, re 
ported by Festinger, Schachter, and 
Back (7), traced the formation of social 
groups in a new student housing proj 
ect As each group developed, it dis 
played its own standards for its mem 
hers The extent of conformity to the 
standards of a particular group was 
found to be related directly to the de 
gree of cohesiveness of that group as 
measured by sociometric choices More 
over, those individuals who deviated 
from their oivn group s norms received 
fewer sociometric choices than those 
who conformed A process of rejection 
for nonconformity had apparently set 
m The second field study, reported by 
Coch and French (3), observed similar 
processes This study was conducted 
in a textile factory and was concerned 
with conformity to production stand 
ards set by groups of workers Here an 
individual worker s reaction to new 
work methods was found to depend 
upon the standards of his group and, 
here too, rejection for deviation was 
observed 

The next phase of this research con 
sisied of a series of experiments with 
groups created in the laboratory Jt 
was hoped thereby to be able to dis 
entangle the complexity of variables 
that might exist in any field setting in 
order to understand better the opera 
tion of each These experiments have 
been reported in various publications 
by Festinger, Back, Gerard, Hymo 
Mtch, Kelley, Ra\en, Schacluer, and 
Thibiut (2, G, 8, 9, II, 20) We shall 
not attempt to describe these studies 
in detail, but draw upon them and 
other research in an effort to sura 
marize the major conclusions 

First, a great deal of ctidencc has 


been accumulated to support the hy- 
pothesis that pressures to uniformity 
will be greater the more members want 
to remain in the group In more at 
tractive or cohesive groups, members 
attempt more to influence others and 
are more willing to accept influence 
from others Note that here pressures 
to conformity are high in the very 
conditions where satisfaction from 
group membership is also high 

Second, there is a close relation be 
tween attempts to change the deviate 
and tendencies to reject him If per 
sistent attempts to change the deviate 
fail to produce conformity, then com 
mumcation appears to cease between 
the majority and the deviate, and re 
jection of the deviate sets in These 
two processes, moreover, are more m 
tense the more cohesive the group 
One of the early studies which docu 
mented the process of rejection was 
conducted by Schachter (20) on college 
students It has recently been repli 
cated by Emerson (4) on high school 
students, who found essentially the 
some process at work, but he dis 
covered that among his high school 
students efforts to influence others con 
tinued longer, there was a greater readi 
ness on the part of the majority to 
change, and there was a lower level of 
rejection within a limited period of 
time Yet another study, conducted in 
Holland, Sweden, France, Nonvay, Bel 
gium, Germany, and England, found 
the same tendency to reject deviates m 
all of these countries This study, re 
ported by Schachter, et al (21), is a 
landmark in cross cultural research 
Third, there is the question of what 
determines whether or not pressures 
to uniformity will arise with respect to 
any particular opinion, attitude, and 
behavior In most groups there arc no 
pressures to uniformity concerning the 



color of necktie worn by the members. 
Differences of opinion about the age 
of the earth probably would not lead 
to rejection in a poker club, but they 
might do so in certain fundamentalist 
church groups. The concept of rele- 
vance seems to be required to account 
for such variations in pressures to uni- 
ormtty. And. if we ask, "relevance for 
vhat? we are forced again to look at 
soais 
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that strong, need-satisfying, cohesive 
groups must always produce uniformity 
on matters that are important to the 
group? We believe not. We cannot, how- 
ever, cite much convincing evidence 
since research has focused to date pri- 
marily upon the sources of pressures to 
uniformity and has ignored the con- 
ditions which produce heterogeneity. 
Without suggesting, then, that we can 
give final answers, let us indicate some 
of the possible sources of heterogeneity. 

Group standards about uniformity. 
t IS important, first, to make a distinc- 
tion between conformity and uniform- 
ity. A group might have a value that 
cver)one should be as different from 
everyone else as possible. Conformity 
to this value, then, would result not 
in uniformity of behavior but in non- 
uniformity. Such a situation often arises 
in therapy groups or training groups 
w ere u is possible to establish norms 
w ich place a high value upon “being 
inerent” and upon tolerating deviant 
nehavior. Conformity to this value is 
presumably greater the more cohesive 
e group and the more it is seen as 
re evant to the group's obj'ectives. Un- 
tortunately, very little is known about 
e origin and operation of group stand- 
conformity itself. We doubt 
at t e pressure to uniformity which 
need for “social reality” 
or group locomotion can simply 
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be to deviate from the beliefs of the 
majority under conditions ^vhere ob 
jectively correct deviation would be 
in the groups best interest They de 
signed an experiment to test this hy 
pothesis The results, while not entirely 
clear because acceptance led to greater 
cohesiveness, tend to support this line 
of reasoning 

It has been suggested by some that 
tliose in positions of leadership are freer 
to deviate from group standards than 
are those of lesser status Just the op 
posite conclusion has been drawn by 
others Clearly, further research into 
group properties which generate free 
dom to deviate from majority pressures 
IS needed 

Subgroup formation Festinger and 
Thibaut (8) have shown that lower 
group wide pressures to uniformity of 
opinion result when members of a 
group perceive that the group is com 
posed of persons differing m interest 
and knowledge Under these conditions 
subgroups may easily develop with a re 
suiting heterogeneity within the group 
as a whole though with uniformity 
within each subgroup This conclu 
Sion IS consistent with Aschs (i) find 
mg that the presence of a partner for 
a deviate greatly strengthens his tend 
ency to be independent One might 
suspect that •euch processes, though 
achieving temporarily a greater hetero 
geneity, uould result in a schismatic 
subgroup conflict 

Positions and roles A more Integra 
tive achievement of heterogeneity seems 
to arise through the process of role dif 
ferentiation Established groups are usu 
ally differentiated according to posi 
tions with special functions attaclied 
to each The occupant of the position 
has certain behaviors prescribed for him 
by the others in the group These role 
pescnptions differ, moreover, from one 


position to another, with the result that 
conformity to them produces hetero 
geneity within the group A group func 
tion, which might otherwise be sup 
pressed by pressures to uniformity, may 
be preserved by the establishment of a 
position whose responsibility is to per 
form the function 

HaJl (id) has recently shown that so 
cial roles can be profitably conceived 
in the context of conformity to group 
pressures He reasoned that pressures 
to uniformity of prescriptions concern 
ing the behavior of the occupant of a 
position and pressures on the occupant 
to conform to these prescriptions should 
be greater the more cohesive the group 
A study of the role of aircraft com 
mander in bomber crews lends strong 
support to this conception 

In summary it should be noted that 
in all but one of these suggested sources 
of heterogeneity we have assumed the 
process of conformity — to the norms of 
a subgroup to a role or to a group 
standard favoring heterogeneity Even 
if the price of membership m a strong 
group be conformity, it need not fof 
low that strong groups will suppress dif 
ferences 

More Than One Group 

Thus far our analysis has proceeded 
as though the individual were a mem 
ber of only one group Actually we rec 
ognize that he is and has been a mem 
ber of many groups In one of our cur 
rent research projects we are finding 
that older adolescents can name from 
twenty to forty important groups and 
persons that influence my opinions and 
behavior in decision situations In 
deed some personality theorists hold 
that personality should be viewed as 
an internal society made up of rep 
rescntaiions of the diverse group re 



lationships which the individual now 
has and has had. According to this view, 
each individual has a unique internal 
society and makes his own personal 
synthesis of the values and behavior 
preferences generated by tliese affilia- 
tions. 

The various memberships of an in- 
dividual may relate to one another 
m various ways and produce various 
consequences for the individual. A past 
^oup may exert internal pressures to- 
ward conformity which are in conflict 
with a present group. Two contem- 

n , k/ are incom- 

patible. Or an individual may hold a 
temporary membership (the Luaiion 

to preserve its measures 

nomd towever be 

viancy pressures associateKhh 
member mav h#. e-vo ^ ® S'ven 

-hen evaluated 
nty and productivity of th jj 
conformity pressure^* fr ^ 
™ybesupp^orti " ord 8^“"? 

■ntegrity ofthe individuaT’’'"'' 

sytteman-c rSeLjfm th“* 

“fltiple pourmemb k' 

only indicate Two oft 

'hipdrftdlTndftfteflef- 

-hershipstatnirLTidnSt^! 
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Marginal membership. Lewin (13), 
in^ his discussion of adolescence and of 
minority group membership, has anal- 
yzed some of the psychological effects 
on tlie person of being “between two 
groups ' without a firm anchorage in 
either one. He says: “The transition 
from childhood to adulthood may be 
a rather sudden shift (for instance, in 
some of the primitive societies), or it 
may occur gradually in a setting where 
children and adults are not sharply sep- 
arated groups, In the case of the so- 
called adolescent difficulties,' however, 
a third state of affairs is often preva- 
lent: children and adults constitute two 
clearly defined groups; the adolescent 
does not wish any longer to belong 
to the children's group and, at the 
same time, knows that he is not re- 
ally accepted in the adult group. He 
has a position similar to what is called 
in sociology the ‘marginal man’ ... a 
person who stands on the boundary be- 
ween two groups. He does not belong 
o either of them, or at least he is not 
sure of his belongingness in either of 
cm (p. Lewin goes on to point 
^ ut t lat there are-cliaracteristic malad- 
jusiive behavior patterns resulting from 
ns unstable membership situation: 

shifts between extremes 
? . ®^avior, high sensitivity, and re- 

jection of low status members of both 
groups. This situation, rather than fos- 
ring strong individuality, makes be- 
nging to closely knit, loyalty-demand- 
ng groups very attractive. Dependency 
^ welcome relief, 
n,. u therapy groups have a 

_ members who are seeking 

relief from marginality. 

^^^bership. There is 
Hi J ^ ^ different type of situation where 
me person does have a firm andiorage 
VO or more groups but where the 
P standards are not fully compati- 
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ble Usually the actual conflict arises 
when the person is physically present 
m one group but realizes that he also 
belongs to other groups to which he 
Will return in the near or distant fu 
ture In this sense, the child moves be 
tween his family group and his school 
group every day The member of a 
therapy group has some sort of time 
perspective of going back to a variety 
of other groups between each meeting 
of the therapy group 

In their study of the adjustment of 
foreign students both in this country 
and after returning home Watson and 
Lippitt {26) observed four different 
ways in which individuals cope with 
this problem of overlapping member 
ship 

1 Some students solved the prob 
lem by living in the present at all 
times When they were in the Amen 
can culture all of their energy and 
attention was directed to being an ac 
ceptable member of this group They 
avoided conflict within themselves by 
rainimuing thought about and con 
tact with the other group back home 
When they returned to the other group 
they used the same type of solution, 
quickly shifting behavior and ideas to 
fit back into the new present group 
Their behavior appeared quite mean 
sisient, but it was a consistent approach 
to solving their problem of multiple 
membership 

2 Other individuals chose to keep 
their other membership tlic dominant 
one Nvlule in this country They were 
dcfcnsi\c and rcjcctuc c\ery time the 
present group seemed to promote salucs 
and to expect bc!ia\ior which tlicy felt 
might not be acceptable to the other 
group back liomc The strain of mam 
laming this orientation relieved 
h) turning ever) siiu-iiioii into a black 
anil volute comparison and adopting 


a consistently rejective posture toward 
the present, inferior group This way 
of adjusting required a considerable 
amount of distorting of present and 
past realities, but the return to the 
other group was relatively easy 

3 Others reacted m a sharply con 
trastmg way by identifying whole 
heartedly with the present group and 
by rejecting the standards of the other 
group as incorrect or inferior at the 
points of conflict They were, of course, 
accepted by the present group, but 
when they returned home they met re« 
jection or felt alienated from the stand 
ards of the group (even when they felt 
accepted) 

4 Some few individuals seemed to 
achieve a more difficult but also more 
creative solution They attempted to 
regard membership in both groups as 
desirable In order to succeed m this 
effort, they had to be more realistic 
about perceiving the inconsistencies be 
tween the group expectations and to 
struggle to make balanced judgments 
about the strong and weak points of 
each group Besides taking this more 
objective approach to evaluation, these 
persons worked on problems of how tlie 
strengths of one group might be in 
terpreted and utilized by the other 
group They were taking roles of crea 
live deviancy in both groups, but at 
tempting to make their contributions 
in such a way as to be accepted as loyal 
and productive members They found 
wa)s of using eadi group membership 
as a resource for contributing to the 
welfare of the oUicr group Some mein 
bers of each group vs ere of course 
threatened by this readiness and abil 
it> to question the present modal ways 
of doing things in the group 

Tims It seems that the existence of 
multiple group memberships creates dif 
ftcuU problems both for the person and 
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for the group. But there are also poten- 
tialities and supports for the develop- 
ment of cieaiive individuality in this 
situation, and there are potentialities 
for group growth and achievement in 
the fact that the members of any group 
are also members of other groups with 
dilTcrent standards. 


Some Conclusions 

Let us return now to the question 
raised at die beginning o£ this paper. 
How should we think o£ the relation 
between individuals and groups? 1£ we 
accept the assumption that individuals 
am groups are both important social 
realities, we can then ask a pair o£ im- 
portant questions. What kinds o£ e£. 

ecurhv an ™ «™iional 

d' • productivity o£ 

lie individual? What kinds o£ eL° 
•lo individuals have on the morale and 

°u'np“' pres- 

Itihit Ihat o£ oilici^ 

■>-i.o£t,‘cseeapS,^'^Xd2^; 


do have opportunities to achieve sig- 
nificant bases of individuality. 

Because each group is made up of 
members who are loyal members of 
other groups and who have unique in- 
dividual interests, each group must con- 
tinuously cope with deviancy tenden- 
cies of the members. These tendencies 
may represent a source of creative im- 
provement in the life of the group or a 
source of destructive disruption. 

The resolution of these conflicting in- 
terests does not seem to be the strength- 
ening of individuals and the weakening 
of groups, or the strengthening of 
groups and the weakening of individ- 
uals, but rather a strengthening of both 
by qualitative improvements in the na- 
ture of interdependence between inte- 
grated individuals and cohesive groups. 
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THE CONCEPTUAL STATUS 
OF GROUP DYNAMICS 

Murray Horwstz 


lljxi LRiMENTAL studics o[ bcliavior tn ing back to the early 1920'$ and have 
facc-to-face groups Invc a hisior) dai been well sumnnrwcd to 1935 m Dash 

FxcrTptrd pom Vlurro; J/omil:, The Concrpiuol Sialuj of Croup D)nomiCj,** Rc\icw ol 
Educaiional Research. Vol 3 j, October 19s}, pp Abridged and used by per 

muuon 



iell’s review (31) in the Handbook of 
Social Psychology. A new and major de- 
velopment since the time of Dashiell’s 
writing has been the experimental study 
of behavior of gronps. Contributing 
greatly to this development has been 
the laying of the ghost of the "group 
mind" (1) and conceptual-methodologi- 
cal advances which have enabled work- 
ers to deal with properties of the group 
as a small social system (6, ai, 78). 

Nonexperimental studies of groups 
under field conditions, especially by so- 
ciologically oriented researchers. Lve 
a longer history (131) and have also 

?oi”,'sRl n 

i-a), but one may cite socioloeists 
such as Shils (115) and Swanson ^as)' 
n support of the view that the mairi 
impetus to increased rigor in theory 
construction and empirical testinTS 
mme from laboratory and field experi- 
Srch°mfih' 'hcinmrrelations among 
le“ (gat see Mih 

These advances have forced into rec- 

ei-iii”" “ variables, which 

greatly complicates the scientific task 

such"ef ‘’chavior. Thus 

sS- 7 , f " those by 

rnd<‘,iVc '°“‘-Mii8)sverecon' 

ing by ndiv- 1 T""® sol*- 

"liking toge'thi soL'problei^s”?;.' 

coraiminication slructurf (.S dL 
of cohesiveness ' '* oegree 

group prLlcraTlv^g h 

article by Kelley and Thibaur(03^ Z 

be included in the fortlicomi„V«Ld" 
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book of Social Psychology, which is 
designed as a successor to the 1935 vol- 
ume. Additionally, since the group com- 
prises individuals with their own char- 
acteristics, a new set of problems has 
been raised concerning relations be- 
tween group functioning and member 
characteristics. Finally, the group as a 
social system has been conceived as op- 
erating within a wider institutional or 
societal system (8, 57), and increasing 
consideration is being given to rela- 
tions between the group and its ex- 
ternal environment. 

The complexities of those relation- 
lips among individual, erouD. and in- 


-iJie complexities of those relation- 
ships among individual, group, and in- 
stitutional systems are indicated by the 
nine cells of the matrix in Figure I. 
Community, societal, and cultural sys- 
tems will be included here under the 
label institutional,’' although it is clear 
tiiat given institutions may be em- 
bedded within these wider systems. 
Since this article focuses on the face-to- 
face group, we bypass these distinctions 
to keep the matrix simple. 

There are several features of this 
matrix which should be noted: 

The iliree cells along the diagonal, 
A-A , B-B', C-C', represent the effects 
o variables within a given system on 
other variables within the same system 
and may thus be regarded as represent- 
ing the internal dynamics of individual, 
'^stitutional systems, respec- 

2 - VVhen we consider how a larger 
system affects a smaller one. cells B-A' 
and C-B', the larger is to be regarded as 
, ® environment within which 

e smaller is engaging in problem-solv- 
mg activities. Cells B-A' and C-B' rep- 
«ent the effects of characteristics of 
me larger system in “steering” the goal- 
greeted behavior of the smaller unit. 

(7^^ topological geometry may 
^ attempt among others 
t 3 ; to state the general conditions 
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FIGURE I 


Levels and Interrelations of Variables used in 
Explaining Social Behavior 
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'vluch must be taken into account uhen 
consulcnng hou ihc cn\ironnicnt af 
Lets locomotion b> a given s)s(cm 
3 When we consulcr how a simllcr 
sjstcm alfcets a larger one cells A U' 
aiul 11 C', the sni illcr s)sicni is regarded 
as a pirl ol the larger whole Properties 
of the stuallcr s}stcni will affect the 
functioning of the larger unit, not as 
extern il environrntnt. but b) directf) 
shaping the pio|>cttics of the svholc 
Mathematical totiU for t)stcmattcafl) 
treating tlicsc patts%hulc rclatiuiuhipi 


have )ct to be developed, altho papers 
b) Lewm (76) and Von Bcrtalanfly (127) 
may be noted as first steps in tins dircc 
tioit 

Internal Dynamics of the Group 
(ll ll') 

The l>pcs of concepts used m charac 
ccri/tng (iic group as a social s)s(cm 
have been discuvved b) Cartv^right and 
/jiidcr (.») whose volume provides 
the Old) single overview of die field 
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In'nfu'i'! '° *<;“= P'-oWems. ial people. It has been suggested that 

hcs^ rnn r,"' “">= ‘l««t are two ideal types defining a 

oundatbns^V “ ‘ continuum (27). But it is difficulfto 

Leu scTw^in I- “"“P“ “■= “‘her than expository value in this 

o groups, for example, are said to be with- 

out either implicit or explicit goals. 

GROUP GOALS 

It a group is engaged in problem solv- 
ing, it may be conceived of as changing 
us situation, i.e., moving from one posi- 
tion in US environment to another (8, 

11a). A minimal definition of group 
pals appears to involve attributes simi- 
p to those ascribed to individual goals 
(( 7 ). A goal IS a state of allairs in the 
CMcrnal environment toward which ac- 
livilies may be directed, and which if 
reaclied terminates the sequence of ac 

£Tim^;;i^:r;i:!.:™~ 

base begun quantitative research ti 

■11 tclaliotisitips among 
"Inch tlicti operate ••lm„™' ?'"“P- 

ThTq;ti"d„;;'';t';;^ 

socio-grotipi, tlia im,^^ . . ■ > “C' |"iU 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 

In locomoting toward its goals, a 
group — more obviously than an indi- 
vidual — must provide for adequate 
working relationships or coordination 
among its subparts. Benne and Sheats 
(12) have analyzed functional roles 
which appear in discussion groups and 
have subsumed these under three broad 
functional categories pertaining to 
group locomotion, group maintenance, 
and personal goals of members. Heyns 
(55) lias shown how functional roles 
tend to re-emerge in the group when a 
member who has performed a given role 
refrains from doing so by experimental 
preairangement. Similar tendencies for 
members to ‘Till the breach” and per- 
form apparently necessary, but neg- 
lected, functions were reported by Car- 
jer and Nixon (i8), Gibb (48), and 
Kahn and Katz (65). Bales and Strodt- 
cck (7) found that experimental groups 
working on a standard problem go 
ru a regular sequence of activity 
P 'ases, moving successively through 
. nciions which these investigators des- 
ignated as orientation, evaluation, and 
oiurol. Much research remains to be 
one, m •which tasks and environmental 
conuitions are bystemaiically varied, 
ore the interrelations betsveen group 
s (or task requirements) and croup 
Uiiies can be determined (33). Tlic 
ft point that group locomotion 

I* '‘^'^cted by failure of mem- 

I ® steered by group goals is 
•locuracicd by Deuuch’v study (32) of 
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cooperative and competitive classroom 
groups, by Mintz’s elicitation (94) o£ 
disorganization of group behavior un 
der conditions of competition, and by 
the finding of Fouriezos, Hutt, and 
Guetzkow (44) that self oriented be 
havior in conference groups is related 
to poor productivity 

GROUP STRUCTURES 

Various types of structures can be 
identified for any given group Among 
the most important of these are siruc 
lures defined in terms of functional 
roles, communication, influence, and 
sociometric relationships, respectively 
Slruclure of fuiictioual roles Where 
the type of task and environmental con 
ditions are relatively enduring, one 
^vould expect a group to develop sta 
bility in functional roles as well These 
roles may be regarded as positions 
which members can occupy m a group, 
and whidi given individuals come to 
occupy under the influence of expecia 
lions by others {98) Various sugges 
lions have been made for the origin of 
CNpcctaiions concerning roles Barnard 
(8) discussed this in terms of a pre 
sumed recognition by members of the 
advantages of diMsion of labor coupled 
with recognition of individual differ 
cnecs m abilities and temperament 
Bales (G) suggested that common cxpec 
tations develop in response to needs for 
indiMilual security and, ilicrcforc, a pre 
dictablc social environment 

Since much of the research dealing 
with the role structure of groups ap* 
pears 10 have had its impetus in an 
mtcrcsi III problems of leadership, 
certain semantic unchntics in (his term 
should be noted In most current re> 
scaiches leadcistiip is viul to be c\ 
cited when individuals {>crfurin ncco 
sar) gioup functions loj, 119) 11m 


usage, according to which any or all 
members of a group are leaders when 
tliey are performing certain functional 
roles, IS at variance with everyday us 
age, according to which we can desig 
nate a given person as the leader of 
the group Following the former usage, 
Cactell (21) stated that leadership exists 
to the extent that properties of the 
group (syntality) are modified by the in 
dividual s presence Krech and Crutch 
field (70) asserted that the person is act 
mg as a leader if he performs one or all 
of 14 group functions, ranging from 
planner 10 scapegoat Redl (104), work 
ing in the psyclioanalytic framework, 
listed a different set of leadership func 
lions which center about group forma 
tion, maintenance, and disruption 
Due perhaps to the persisting effects 
of the popular meaning of leadership, 
many of the studies in this area appear 
to have been concerned with compar 
mg group structures which concentrate 
important group functions m one per 
son versus structures which distribute 
these functions more or less widely 
among various members Bavelas (10) 
found that in five person experimental 
groups, concentration of leadersitip 
functions produced greater group loco- 
motion, but lower morale Kahn and 
Katz (G3) found with industrial work 
groups that supervisors of Inghproduc 
ing units tended to conccniratc several 
key functions in their own hands but 
10 delegate certain other rcsponsibiii 
(ICS and to encourage shared ilcctsions 
A number of studies conducted in oilier 
settings have found m general tint a 
wide distribution of functions results 
in greater productivity (sG, yp 83) 
However, ^IalC^ and Solem (67), in 
siud)iiig v^liat might be rcgaided as 
the limning conditions of conccinrt 
tiun versus dis{>eision. re|>oitcd llut 
led gioujis jiroducc belter solutions to 
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complex problems than leaderless ones, 
apparently because the leaders in their 
experimental groups encouraged the 
consideration of minority opinions. 
Cartwright and Zander (20) suggested 
that rather than asking how much 
concentration is optimal, the question 
should be formulated in terms of the 
effects produced by combining func- 
tions in certain ways under specified 
circumstances. The study by Carter and 
others (19) is interesting in that it in- 
dicated that certain functions fell “nat- 
urally” to a person who was presented 
to a group as its designated “leader.” 
Designated leaders tended to engage in 
the functions of “analyzing the situa- 
tion” and “initiating action,” as well as 
in certain other functions which, how- 
ever. varied with the differential re- 
quirements of three different types of 
group tasks. ^ 

Communication structure. A neces- 
sary condition for the coordination of 
functions wiihm a group is the exist- 
cnee of communication among subparts 
and tor reasons similar to Uiose svhich 
cad to the development of stable roles, 
I 1 to be expected that groups will 

d.anne'ls o7‘°‘’ '^dl-defined 

diannels of communication (8) Fes- 

or to change others’ beliefs in the di’ 
rectmn of their own. An experLm 
by Festmger and Thibaut (.|.^hS 
■hat n. ine with this hypoUiis, 

mumca.ions tend to be directed “III. 
diMdiials ssho are perceived as deviat- 
ing from the group norm. Bavelas (lA 
cotistrticted a matlteniatical model foj 
dealing with communication structures 
iiliicli ciniblcs one to compare groups 


in terms of the distances between posi- 
tions in the structure and to compare 
positions within the same structure on 
the basis of “relative centrality.” A 
number of laboratory experiments re- 
ported by Bavelas (lo) attested to the 
fruitfulness of this approach. The in- 
fluence of flow of information through 
different types of communication struc- 
tures upon the effectiveness of group 
activities has been examined by Leavitt 
(72). In addition, Leavitt reported data 
which showed that position in the com- 
munication structure will affect the 
emergence of leadership, i.e., the types 
of role functions which will be per- 
formed, Reverse effects, which have 
indicated that position in the role struc- 
ture will influence position in the com- 
munication network, have likewise been 
found (61). 

Power structure. A further condition 
of coordination within a group is that 
some control system exists whereby 
members can influence each other’s 
behavior. “Power” is used here to in- 
dicate the ability of members to in- 
fluence the behavior of other members 
or of the group. Sociological uses of the 
term are considered by Bierstedt (14). 
Lippitt and others (85) showed that 
even without prior discussion of the 
matter, members of children's groups 
evidenrad a high degree of agreement 
»n their ratings of relative power of 
group members. This research distin- 
guished two modes by which influence 
can be exerted, direct influence and be- 
layioral contagion, and examined re- 
ationships between position in the 
I^"er structure and members’ initia- 
tion of, or response to, either mode of 
in uence. A theory propounded many 
>cars ago by Siramel (iiG), to the e£- 
ect that the stable power structure for 
ihree-person groups is a coalition of 
nc pair arrayed against the third mem- 
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her, \vas experimentally confirmed by 
Mills (93) The greater the size o£ the 
group, the more likely u is that some 
members will be dissatisfied with the 
group goal Since the attainment of 
greater power implies greater influence 
in setting group goals, one would ex 
pect that the larger the group, the 
greater the tendency for coalitions to 
form Thus Hare (54) found that con 
fiictingsubgroups arose more frequently 
in groups of larger membership 
i^ong other complexities whicli 
made for difficulty m studying power 
IS the fact that various positions within 
the power structure acquire differential 
valence for members, so that there tends 
to be some sort of overlap between 
one 5 power position and one s status or 
prestige position Several investigations 
have been concerned with the effects of 
such ' power status structures on the 
development of communication struc 
tures Back and others (5) noted a tend 
ency for rumors affecting the welfare of 
an organization to be transmitted up 
ward in the power hierarchy Kelley 
(66) found that low status persons in 
experimental groups tend to comrau 
nicate upward, which behavior he in 
terpreted as a substitute for actual up 
ward movement in the hierarchy Hur 
Witz, Zander, and Hymovitch (61) found 
that tendencies to communicate up or 
down appear to be strongly influenced 
by whether the content of the message 
protects or threatens existing power re 
lationships Gardner (47) and Jaques 
(63) reported similar effects in indus 
trial situations 

Sociometric structure Attractions 
and repulsions among individual mem 
bers seem to occur universally within 
groups While Moreno (95) and Jen 
nings (64) have equated the pattern of 
such positne and negatue choices with 
the group s structure it seems clear tliat 


the sociometric structure is but one of 
tile various types of structures which a 
group may possess (115) A number of 
researches have explored relationships 
between sociometric structure and other 
group properties Festinger, Schachter, 
and Back (4a) showed how a communi 
cation structure which developed in a 
housing project under the influence of 
geographical location of neighbors in 
fiuenced in turn the structure of friend 
ship choices Homans (57) proposed that 
liking among individuals is directly re 
lated to frequency of interaction, and 
Bovard (16) made a similar interpreta 
tion concerning sociometric choices in 
classroom groups However, as Festinger 
and Kelley (40) have shown, liking was 
inversely related to frequency of inter 
action when the interaction was un 
pleasant That sociometric structure 
may operate m turn to influence the 
communication structure was ilius 
trated m the study by Festinger and 
others (4$), in which it was shown 
that people tended to direct commu 
nication to those they liked Whether 
the type of group goal involved mem 
bers in relationships of competition 
or cooperation was an influence on 
die pattern of sociometric choices in 
the previously cited experiment by 
Deutsch (32) Bales and Strodtbeck (7) 
indicated that positive or negative re 
actions to others were influenced by the 
particular activity phase in winch the 
group w'as engaged 

The sociometric technic has enjoyed 
great popularity partly because it is so 
easy to use, and partly because it offers 
a convenient way of approaching fuller 
diagnosis of structural and other prop 
erties of groups In practice, many users 
of die teclinique have failed to explore 
die bases of attraction and repulsion, or 
dieir interrelations with other group 
properties, following ^^orc^o m treat 
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ing sodometric choices as primary vari- 
ables from which other group proper- 
ties may be derived. However, socio- 
metric methods need not be confined 
to positive- and negative-liking choices. 
They have been extended, for example, 
to studies of communication linkages 
in formal organizations (121). As a meas- 
urement device, the sociometric test has 
stimulated valuable work on problems 
of validity, reliability, construction of 
scores, and tests of significance (30, 37, 
86), all of which bear on the general 
problem of dealing with structural 
properties of groups. A review of the 
methods available for handling such 
data has been given by Proctor and 
Loomis (103). 

Group standards. In discussing func- 
tional roles, we referred to the process 
whereby expectations influence member 
behavior. Besides expectations which 
apply differentially to functional roles 
—and, it might be added, which apply 
to positions in other structures of the 
group (9)— group members appear to 
develop expectations or standards which 
apply to the behavior, attitudes, and 
beliefs of all members, irrespective of 
their roles. While sociologists and cul- 
tural anthropologists have documented 
the existense of uniformities of be- 
havior and belief within different so- 
cieties or cultures, studies, such as those 
by Newcomb (97) of political altitudes 
m a college community, by Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson (107) of work be- 
havior in industrial settings, and' by 
Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet (71) 
of voting behavior in a'national elec- 
tion, have suggested that face-to-face 
groups are the immediate bearers of 
pressures upon individuals to conform 
to these wider standards. Functional 
explanations of the origins of eroun 
standards have been proposed in such 
terms as minimizing factional splits 


(6), and enabling the development of 
a common frame of reference for ef- 
ficient communication about group ac- 
tivities (8). As was shown by Schachter 
(110), standards did, in fact, appear to 
be more strongly enforced the more 
relevant they were to the group’s goals 
and activities. Enforcement may take 
place by the threat of expelling deviant 
members from the group, but Asch (3) 
and Sherif (114) found that conformity 
may arise from individual needs as well. 

A number of studies may be cited to 
illustrate relationships between group 
standards and other aspects of groups. 
Thus, in the study by Lippitt and others 
(85) and in Whyte’s study (129) of street 
gangs, members who were high in the 
power hierarchy tended to be perceived 
as enforcers of group standards. How- 
ever, where group standards ("tradi- 
tions”) and powerful leaders were in op- 
position, Merei (90) found that in an 
experiment with nursery-school groups 
the influence of the standards was 
greater than that of the leaders. The 
previously cited study by Kelley (66) 
showed that high-status persons are sub- 
jected to less pressure to conform to 
standards. And the study by Festinger 
and Thibaut (41) indicated influence 
of standards upon communication struc- 
ture. Bovard (16) and Preston and 
Heintz (102) varied the functional roles 
of appointed leaders and found that 
these, and perhaps other concomitant 
changes in group properties, affected 
the influence of group standards over 
members. 

Group cohesiveness. Up to this point 
we have described certain concepts 
which seem to be required in treating 
a group as a problem-solving system. 
Lewin (80) suggested that from the 
standpoint of the individual member, 
however, the group can be conceived 
as a region .of the person’s life space 
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which the person may desire to enter 
or to leave Following this view, ' group 
cohesiveness has been defined in terms 
of the attractiveness of belonging to 
tile group, specifically as the resultant 
of all the forces which tend to move 
members into or out of a group or to 
restrain such movement (ja) Gross 
and Martin (52) criticized this defini 
tion on several grounds, one of which 
is that It makes cohesiveness rest on 
individual rather than on group prop 
enies However, as with the attractive 
ness of any region of the life space, tlie 
valence of a group depends both on 
the needs of the person and tlie per 
ceived suitability of the group for sat 
isfymg these needs Thus, it would 
appear more accurate to say that “co 
hesiveness as a concept applies to a 
relationship between group properties 
and individual needs Back (4) at 
tempted to alter cohesiveness expert 
mentally by varying the desirability of 
other members as associates {the so 
ciometnc structure), the desirability 
of the group goal, and the status of the 
given group with respect to other 
groups in Its environment All of these. 
It is clear, involve variations in group 
properties Back found that whichever 
variation was used to increase the at 
tractiveness of the group, effectiveness 
of group standards likewise increased, 
although communication characteris 
tics differed with different bases of at 
traction 

Festinger {38) proposed a general re 
laiionship between cohesiveness and 
standards sucii that the pressures which 
the group can exert toward conformity 
are only as great as the strength of at 
traciiveness that the group holds for a 
given member The more attractive the 
group, die more the person wdl fear 
being rejected, and m the experiment 
by Scliacluer (110) it was demonstrated 


that cohesive groups apply this sane 
tion more readily tiian noncohesive 
ones Examples of conditions vvhich 
may increase forces toward group mem 
bership are the members position in 
the power structure (66) and the pres 
ence of group goals involving coopera 
tive relationships (32) Conditions in 
creasing forces away from a group 
include the group s performing poorly 
with respect to its goals (45), failure of 
other members to accept the group 
goals (44), and the existence of barriers 
to communication (106) 

Utthzation of Concepts in Change 
Programs 

The matrix presented at the begin 
ning of this article described three 
types of systems the individual, the 
group, the institution Each of these, 
It was suggested, can be regarded as a 
problemsolving unit Some of the 
functions necessary for problem solving 
behavior of groups were described 
under the heading of internal dynam 
ics of the group It is intriguing to 
speculate that certain functions are nec 
essary for the behavior of any prob- 
lem solving system (68) Problems of 
control and coordination of parts for 
example, would appear to exist in the 
case of any functioning unit, whether 
individuals groups or institutions 

One further property of the matrix 
should be noted, which is of especial 
importance to practitioners interested 
in introducing programs of cliange 
within groups The variables within 
and among systems are all mterde 
pendent m the sense that variation 
within any cell may affect variables in 
the same or other cells Indeed, a given 
cliange may result in cliams of sig 
mficant effects running through several 
cells of the matrix This may be il 
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lustrated by a consideration of possible 
consequences of introducing “action 
research” procedures (75) into a group 
or institution. As these procedures 
have been developed in the case of 
training groups (96) and community 
self-surveys (m) they entail the intro* 
duction of at least three functional 
roles: fact finding, feedback, and evalu- 
ation. Such a change in functional 
roles may produce effects within the 
power structure of the group, since 
feedback of information, for example, 
can be employed to weaken the in- 
fluence of some member or subgroup 
(88). If evaluation is shared by the 
group, it enables wider participation 
in decision making and will result, pre- 
sumably, in greater motivation on the 
part of individual members (iii). The 
practice of fact finding so far as it 
concerns other groups in the environ- 
ment may engender hostility toward 
the fact-finding group (101) and create 
problems of intergroup conflict, with 
possible consequences, as we have seen 
above, for group cohesiveness and com- 
munication. In terms of the matrix, 
these examples illustrate that intro- 
ducing the roles required for “action 
research may involve processes in cell 
li-B', cell B-A', and in the chain con- 
sisting of cells B-C, C-B'. In principle, 
therefore, changes in any variable with- 
in a system should be considered in 
terms of effects upon other variables 
wihm the same system, and upon varia- 
bles m related systems as well. 
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A MODEL FOR ANALYZING SMALL 
GROUP PROPERTIES PERTINENT 
TO PLANNED CHANGE 

Gale Jensen and Thomas Parsons 


A revieiver’s task involves examin- 
ing many studies, selecting and classify- 
ing the important ones, and then re- 
porting tliem tersely, often with the 
effect that whatever substance and 
value they contain remains a secret to 
everyone but himself, A notable de- 
parture was the ingenious system for- 
mulated by Horwitz in “The Concep- 
tual Status of Group Dynamics.*’ In an 
attempt to preserve Horwitz* advance 
and to reinforce, if possible, the con- 
ceptual gains resulting from group re- 
search completed during the interim, 
we present a conceptual model as a 
meaningful way to relate theory and 
research. 

A Model for Conceptualizing 
Group Phe 7 iomena in the 
Classroom 

In Figure I, variables representing 
group structural properties are desig- 


nated “S“; variables representing dy- 
namics of functional events in group 
life are designated “D“; variables de- 
rived from properties of the group-goal 
region and of members’ needs are desig- 
nated “G.** 

In Figure II, studies are classified ac- 
cording to the way they manipulate, 
control, or hypothesize relationships 
among variables in the S, D, or G cate- 
gories. Most of the studies examined 
could be classified according to the 
locus of the independent and depend- 
ent variables in one or more of the 
possible combinations of these cate- 
gories. Figure II shows the three-by- 
three matrix achieved by cross-classify- 
ing the independent and the depend- 
ent variables in terms of the S, D, and 
G categories; it also shows the resulting 
nine basic types of research, as well as 
several types derived from more com- 
plex combinations.! 

scheme is similar, but independ- 
ent and dependent variables are classified ac- 


Excerpted from Gale Jensen and Thomas Parsons, "The Structure and Dynamics of 
Classroom Groups and Educational Systems," Review of Educational Researdi, Vol. 2p, 
No. 4, ipsp, pp. 344 and Figures 1 and II. Abridged and published by permission of the 
American Educational Research Association. 
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G properties but also in terms of their level 
oi complexity as well. Since all of the research 
relates, in Hor%vitz’ terminology, 
iA n-f of the individual on the group 

v;h 1 effects of the group on the indi- 
nn *!1 or the effects of the institution 

(G-B’), adding his designations 
lead to undue complications, and they 
arc not used in the body of this review. 
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INTERPERSONAL UNDERWORLD 
WtHiam C. Schulz 


A.LTHOUGH the businessman must 
spend a major part of his time dealing 
with otlier people, he has m the past 
had little help m overcoming the dif- 
ficulties that inevitably arise when 
people get together The terms which 
have been used to describe these prob- 
lems — terms like “disciplinary prob- 
lems, ’ ‘ human relations troubles," or 
the currently popular “communica- 
tions difficulties”— have served only to 
hide the real difficulties, for they are 
descriptions of symptoms The real 
causes must be sought at a deeper level, 
they lie m interpersonal relations 

In every meeting of two or more 
people two levels of interaction occur 
One IS the overt — the play that is ap 
patently being played The other is the 
covert — like a ballet going on in back 
of the performance on the interper 
sonai stage — a subtle struggle for at 
tention and status, for control and in- 
fluence, and for liking and warmth 
This ballet influences the perform 
ance by pushing the overt players into 
unusual postures and making them say 
and do unusual things Thus, the ob 
jective, hardheaded executive is overtly 
very resistant to a splendid idea sug- 
gested by the brash young fellow who 

Author s note For a fuller discussion of 
ihc points covered here see my book, fIRO 
A Three Dimensional Theory of InlerfsersonaJ 
Behavior, New York HoU Rinehart and 
Wmslon, Inc, 19^8 


may someday replace him But this ex- 
ample IS much too obvious The bal 
let’s effect on the actors is usually more 
subtle 

The importance of these covert fac 
tors can hardly be overestimated The 
productivity of any particular group is 
profoundly influenced by them One 
of the mam functions of this article is 
to attempt to dispel the idea that 
strong interpersonal differences exist 
mg within a group setting can be ef 
fectively handled by ignoring them — 
as if by the magic of closing your eyes 
you could make problems go away 
Rather, interpersonal problems must 
be understood and dealt with If ig 
nored, they are usually transformed so 
that they are not expressed directly as 
open hostility but find their expression 
through Uie task behavior of the group 
Failure to allow these group processes 
to work in a direct fashion will de 
crease the group s productivity 

The types of behavior that result 
from interpersonal difficulties are var 
ious In many cases it is difficult to 
recognize their connection with inter 
personal relations in the work Situa- 
tion 

Behavioral Symptoms 

Generally, interpersonal problems 
lead individuals to resist each other 
and each other’s influence in various 


Fxcerpted from William C Schutz, "'Interpersonal Underworld, “ Harvard Business Re- 
MCw, Vol 36, iVo July-August 1958, pp lay-iyy Some footnotes omitted Used by per 
mission 



overt, but more often covert, ways. 
Each individual may oppose, delay, 
fail to support, or sabotage another. 
The mechanisms to be discussed here 
are largely covert, or unconscious; the 
individual does these things without 
being aware of his intention to resist 
or obstruct. 

Common Issues 

Certain problem situations that oc- 
cur in group and interpersonal deal- 
ings with great frequency generate 
these symptoms. As an illustration of 
the nature of the problems and some 
oI their vicissitudes, I shall now dis- 
cuss three of them. 


CONSENSUS FOR DECISION 

In every g;roup, sooner or later, a 
decision-making apparatus must be 
agreed on. WheUier it be consensus, 

meihorl’' u “"“‘“‘‘y' any other 
method there must be some modm 

chiom“^?t ‘•'=- 

c stons. By consensus 1 mean, here, that 

a c?ruT “ “sreed that 

a cctta.n course of action is best for 

wt o' '»h«her or 

not he individually agrees with it 

S'OOP not have 

hilly deciiiie, say to 1 " 

Sy'hel ■.ttXTa’ii’ri;'"’ ^ 

.‘uu;!^ulhruS.'V;'L''cS 

along Kidi die decision, they h”'c an inner 
reluctance to do w. This coiert relucu”- 
may manifest luelt in any .h. 
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already mentioned. Perhaps the most com- 
mon ^mptom is a loss of interest, although 
this situation could be expected to give rise 
to any of them. 

The question of consensus is cen- 
tral in decision making. In a deeper 
^nse, consensus means that everyone 
in a group feels that the group under- 
stands his position and his feelings 
about it; and he feels, then, that the 
group should take a particular course 
of action even though he does not per- 
sonally agree. If the individual is not 
allowed to voice his own feelings and 
reasons for voting against the particu- 
lar issue, he will, at least unconsciously, 
resist the efficient functioning of the 
^oup from that point on. If consensus 
IS not required, decisions can often be 
made more quickly (for example, by 
majority rule or by fiat), but delay will 
probably result, due to the unacknowl- 
edged members having various ways of 
resisting once the decision has been 
made and the action is undertaken. 

The ability to detect a lack of con- 
sensus is, of course, a very important 
attribute for a group leader. A few 
^les of thumb might be of help here. 
Ine clue is that it is very difficult to 
nnd out whether there is a consensus 
un ess each person is allowed to speak; 
or lack of disagreement does not neces- 
y indicate that the group has con- 
sensus. Frequently people simply are 
u to raise their objections. 

owever, if each member is asked 
separately whether or not he assents to 
. , the group leader can usually 
pick up objections: 

®hle to spot disagreement by 
voic^^ T tilings as changes in tone of 
Sroup Uie leader asked if 
action ^ “i^ced on a suggested course of 
Bot ih<. went around the room he 

following responses: yes, yes, yes, 

• y okay. This leader, being fairly 
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astute, immediately began to question the 
man who had said okay, because tins man 
apparently could not quite bring himself 
to be like tlie other members of the group 
with regard to this decision This inability 
IS usually a good indication of an objection 
The individual is reluctant to object di 
rectly because of tlie weight of all die other 
members disagreeing with him 
After this man had been quizzed for a 
while. It became clear that he did have a 
strong objection Once he was allowed to 
talk It out, he went along with the group 
and was quite willing to say yes and in 
fact, to pitch m and work with the decision 
that was finally made 
Anotlier good indicator of lack of con 
sensus is any attempt by a member to post 
pone a decision by further discussion or by 
further action of some kind Comments 
like What is it we are voting on? or 
Weren t we supposed to discuss something 
else first? or I liave no objection to that 
but all indicate that the individual 
IS not yet ready to cast a positive vote for 
a given decision He probably has an ob 
jection that ought to be brought out into 
the open and discussed 

Allowing the objector to raise his 
point for discussion is not just a hoi 
low gesture The objector will be more 
likely to go along with the final de 
asion — or he may eventually carry 
the day because he reflects some objec 
tions that other people had but were 
not aivare of Whether the group 
actually changes its vote or not, it will 
be more likely to reach a correct de 
cision This opportunity for the group 
to discuss a previously covert factor is 
very important for its effectiveness 


AUTHORITY PROBLEM 

Another group phenomenon that 
leads to reduced effectiveness concerns 
the relationship of the group members 
to the leader of the group (The term 


leader will be used loosely to mean 
the person who is, m the eyes of the 
group members, supposed to head the 
group — usually a formal leader, a des 
ignated person who has a higher title ) 
It IS the nature of such relationships 
that members of the group have am 
bivalent feelings toward the authority 
figure — both positive and negative feel 
mgs The negative feelings can be par 
ticularly disturbing since it usually is 
hard for people to express such feelings 
directly, because their jobs may be in 
jeopardy or because they feel that they 
should not attack an authority figure 

Since the hostility must be expressed, 
however, tliey often transfer it to an 
other member of the group Some other 
member, usually one with character 
istics similar to those disliked in the 
leader, will be attacked more than he 
realistically should be for his behavior 
m the group He will be attacked not 
only for what he does but also because 
the attack that the group would like 
to level toward the leader is displaced 
onto him The term scapegoat is often 
used for this person For example, if 
the group members are dissatisfied be 
cause the leader is not giving sufficient 
direction to the group, the dissatisfac 
Hon may be vented toward a silent or 
nonparticipating member, the member 
in the group who comes closest to 
having the characteristic of the leader 
which the group members do not like 
For example 

In one marketing group the leader 
offered die group very little direction far 
less than most members would lia%e liked 
Subsequently everyone began to get lery 
angry with one group member who did 
not say much and who occasionally missed 
meetings because of his odier commitments 
The group attacked him for his lack of m 
terest and unwillingness to contribute to 
die group 
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A l.ey to what was really happening is 
found in the fact that he was actually quite 
interested and was contributing a gi«at 
deal, thus making the attack somewhat un- 
deser^ed; but significantly, tlie character- 
istics which angered the group members 
were precisely Uiose that covertly irritated 
tlicm about the leader. Apparently they 
displaced their aggression from the leader, 
whom they felt they could not attack 
directly, onto a group member who had 
similar attributes. 


This same mechanism operates when 
the boss is loo authoritarian. Some- 
body in the group who has similar tend- 
encies will be severely attacked, again 
as a displacement of the attack they 
would like to level at the boss. 

With regard to dealing with this 
phenomenon, perhaps the most useful 
ihmg to be said is that there are times 
when a leader, in order to allow a 
poup to operate more effectively, must 
himself become the scapegoat. If he 
can absorb some of the hostility that is 
really meant for him or perhaps in 
some cases even absorb some of the 

bers, he can be most useful in helpine 
Of couL‘° ctotively 

no.Te ^ hostility is 

ouair?,"" ^ ‘-to W 

uucu e „r “ ‘■'Citable coSse- 

irccUv “>= hostility 

tomtt'to ‘‘ 

group's ability to 

Au uuportaut part of a leader's rto U 
lo be a scapegoat occasionally in order 
■hat the group may proceed anS o,S 
ate more cllectively. This situXn 
brings to mind an old saying, "A good 
Ung ts one whose subjlts®'p„s«™i 


THE PROBLEM MEMBER 

Another frequently occurring group 
difficulty is the presence of a problem 
member, one of the most difficult of 
all interpersonal problems for a group 
to deal with. Problem members are of 
two main types — the overactive mem- 
ber and the underactive member. 
Either can disrupt group functioning, 
and both are usually difficult to handle. 

The overactive problem member 
dominates the group’s attention far 
more than his abilities warrant. The 
difficulties arise partly because the ap- 
parent intensity of his feelings lead to 
a general reluctance of the group to 
hurt the individual while at the same 
they cannot curtail his destructive 
activities. To illustrate what can happen 
in such a situation: 

In one five-man group of military pe^ 
sonne] working on a series of tactical prob- 
lems, Mac immediately took over control 
of the group. Because he was reasonably 
competent and highly forceful, he went 
unchallenged for several meetings. The 
oiher group members were not very com- 
patible. so they had a difficult time han- 
dling Mac. Gradually some members began 
losing interest in the group until one dis- 
cussion of a very trivial topic, the postal 
rates from Washington to Chicago, came 
up in one of their rest periods. The ex- 
c ange that followed was amazing in tliat 
Alac was attacked severely and at lengtli 
oy ffie other group members for his dog- 
^tically Slated opinion about postal rates, 
ine group used this topic to vent their 
siored-up feelings toward Mac By this 
umc, however, the group had no resources 
^ with these strong feelings, and it 
quickly disintegrated after the conflicL 

The optimal solution to the prob- 
em represented by this member is to 
handle him in such a way that he can 
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be retained in the group and his re- 
sources made use of and still not be 
allowed to obstruct the group’s func- 
tioning; 

Another group had tliis problem with 
Bob. But this group quickly deposed Bob 
and set up a leader of considerably less 
intellect but with superior coordinating 
abilities. For a short time after they had 
deposed Bob the group made sure he real- 
ized he was not going to run the group; 
then they gradually allowed him back into 
tile group by paying more attention to his 
ideas. Finally, after about ten meetings, 
his ideas ivere highly influential and sought 
by the group, although he was not allowed 
to dominate. In this way the group took 
care of the problem presented by an over- 
active member and was still able to utilize 
his abilities. This is an ideal solution and 
the sign of a strong, compatible group. 

Someone who will not become in- 
tegraied into the group also poses a 
problem for the group. The lack of 
commitment of this member, perhaps 
even a lack of willingness to work, con- 
stitutes a serious group problem. One 
solution is to eject the member from 
the group. This is a solution only in- 
sofar as it removes the source of a dif- 
ficulty; it does not allow the group to 
utilize the man’s abilities. Tiie prob- 
lem member often serves a useful 
function by enabling other members 
to direct their hostility toward him, 
so that they do not have to deal with 
the real differences among themselves. 
Thus, it is not unusual that if a chroni- 
cally negative member is absent, the 
group finds that it still has disagree- 
ments. 

Framework for Behavior 

Now that I have described examples 
of several interpersonal problem situa- 
tions and various reactions to them, 1 


shall present a brief outline of a theory 
of interpersonal behavior. In order to 
deal with interpersonal behavior it is 
necessary to have an understanding of 
the general principles of this behavior, 
since formulas for handling specific 
situations are of limited value at best. 
The following theory is by no means 
the only one extant in psychological 
literature, but it is offered as a possible 
framework for understanding phe- 
nomena of the type under discussion 
here. 

INTERPERSONAL NEEDS 

The basis for evolving this theory of 
interpersonal behavior is the individ- 
ual’s fundamental interpersonal rela- 
tions orientation or, to abbreviate, 
FIRO. The basic assumption of this 
approach is that people need people. 
Every human being, because he lives 
in a society, must establish an equilib- 
rium between himself and his human 
environment — ^just as he must establish 
an equilibrium between himself and 
the physical world. This social nature 
of man gives rise to certain interper- 
sonal needs, which he must satisfy to 
some degree while avoiding threat to 
himself. Although each individual has 
different intensities of need and dif- 
ferent mechanisms for handling them, 
people have three basic interpersonal 
needs in common: 

The need for inclusion. This is tlie 
need to maintain a satisfactory relation be- 
tween the self and other people ividi respect 
to interaction or belongingness. Some peo- 
ple like to be with otlrer people all the 
time; they want to belong to organizaiioiis, 
to interact, to mingle, Otlier people seek 
much icss contact; dicy prefer to be alone, 
to interact minimaily, to stay out of groups, 
to maintain pri%‘acy. 

If a continuum were to be drawn be- 
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t^vcen these two extremes, every person 
could be placed at a point (or region) at 
which he feels most comfortable. Thus, to 
a certain degree each individual is trying 
to belong to a group, but he is also trying 
to maintain a certain amount of privacy. 
From the other point of view he wishes to 
some degree to have people initiate inter- 
action toward him through invitations and 
the like, and also wishes to some degree 
that people would leave him alone. For 
each dimension these two aspects may be 
distinguished: (i) the behavior he initiates 
toward others, his expressed behavior; and 
(2) tlie behavior he prefers others to ex- 
toward him, his wanted behavior. 
Fills distinction will prove valuable in the 
discussion of compatibility. 


The need for control. This is the need 
to maintain a satisfactory relation between 
oneself and other people with regard to 
power and influence. In other words, every 
individual has a need to control his riiui. 
lion to some degree, so tliat his environ, 
inent can be predietable lor him. Ordinarily 
this amounts to controlling other peopte 
because other people are the main agems 

dictahle and uncontrollable situation. This 
need tor control varies trom those who 


Here, again, everyone varies as to the 
degree to which he wants to control others. 
In addition, everyone varies with respect to 
the degree to which he wants to be con- 
trolled by other people, from those who 
want to be completely controlled and are 
dependent on others for making decisions 
for them to those who want to be controlled 
under no conditions. 

The need for affection. This is the 
need to maintain a satisfactory relation 
between the self and other people with 
regard to love and affection. In the business 
setting this need is seldom made overt. It 
takes the form of friendship. In essence, 
affection is a relationship between two 
people only, a dyadic relationship. At 
one extreme individuals like very close, 
personal relationships with each individ- 
ual they meet. At the other extreme are 
those who like their personal relationships 
to be quite impersonal and distant, perhaps 
friendly but not close and intimate. 

Again, between these two extremes every- 
one has a level of intimacy which is most 
comfortable for him. From the other side, 
each individual prefers that others make 
overtures to him in a way that indicates a 
certain degree of closeness. 

clarify the various orientations 
m these three areas. Exhibit i presents 
the extreme positions taken on each of 
the dimensions. Everyone fits some- 


Types on the Three Interpersonal Dimensions 


Wanted behavior 


extreme men 


extreme low Dimension 


extreme high 


extreme low 


OVERSOCIAL U.NDERSOCIAL 

Ain-OCRuVT ABDICRAT 

OVERPERSO.NAL UNDERPERSONAL 


SN'CLUSION SOCIAL- 

COMPLIANT 

CONTROL submissive 
affection ^‘^•tSONAL- 

COMPLIANT 

Exhibit I 


COUNTERSOCIAL 

REBELLIOUS 

COUNTERPERSO.SAL 
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where between these two extremes, 
most of them m the middle 

Group Compatibility 

This theory of interpersonal reH 
tions can be very useful to business 
men in determining the compatibility 
of tlie members of a group If at the 
outset we can choose a group of people 
who can work together harmoniously, 
we shall go far toward avoiding situa 
tions where a group s efforts are wasted 
in interpersonal conflicts 

Our theoretical framework is de 
signed to handle this problem Suppose 
we consider in more detail the two 
aspects for each of the three interper 
sonal dimensions One aspect is what 
we do With relation to other people 


everyone has some propensity some 
preferred behaiior, we can character 
ize each person by six scores eh wh e°, 

In tile course of my research J have 
developed a questionnaire, called 
FIRO B (the B refers to behavior) 
comprising a check list of 54 statements 
designed to measure an individuals 
propensities in each of these six cate 
gories a portion of it is shown in 
Exhibit hi The resulting scores for 
each need area can be plotted on a 
diagram as m Exhibit iv 


TWO KINDS 

Note that in Exhibit iv there are 
two diagonals which may be used to 


Schema of 

Interpersonal Behaviors 

Expressed behavior 

Dimension 

Wanted behavior 

I inmate interaction with people 

INCLUSION 

I want to be included 

I control people 

CONTROL 

I want people to control me 

I act close and personal 
toward people 

AFFECTION 

I want people to get close 
and personal to me 


Exhibit II 



let us call this e for expressed be 
havior The second is what we want 
from other people how we want them 
to act toward us let us call this w 
for wanted behavior Then we can use 
e and w to try to find out how 
people will relate to each other m the 
inclusion dimension ( I ) the control 
dimension ( C ) and the ajection di 
mension ( A ) as shown sdiemalicaily 
m Exhibit 11 

If ue make a ten point scale from 
zero to nine and say that in eacli of 
the two aspects of tlie tliree dimensions 


explain two different kinds of com 
patibiiity — originator compatibility 
(oK) and interchange compatibility 
(xK) Individuals can be located on 
these diagonals from their scores on 
FIRO B 

In popular literature Uiere are at 
least two well known and apparently 
contradictory maxims relating to the 
bases of compatibility Opposites at 
tract and Birds of a feather flock 
together Considering the diagonals 
on Exhibit iv miglit aid us in coming 
to a sensible resolution of tliese max 
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ims, since there seems to be some truth 
in each of iliem: 

Originator diagonal. Let us take an 
example in tlie control dimension and 
consider the lower right to upper left line. 
TIic people uho fall in die lower right 
quadrant are the ones who want to con- 
trol others and do not want to be con- 
trolled tlicmsehes. These people can be 
called autocrat-rebels; they want to be the 
bosses and do not want anyone else to tell 
them what to do. In the upper left quad- 
rant ssc have just die opposite. These are 


abdicrat-submissives; they want to be told 
what to do. and they do not want to control 
anyone else. 

For smooth functioning it would appear 
that if we had one autocrat-rebel, we 
would not want another one, since they 
would both want to give orders and 
neither would want to take them. This 
is called competitive incompatibility. Also, 
if we had two abdicrat-submissives, a situa- 
tion would be created wherein both peo- 
ple want someone to tell them w’hat to do 
and neidier wants to do the telling. This 
is called apathetic incompatibility. Hosv- 



tixhibit 111 
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ever, if we have one autocrat rebel and 
one abdicrat submissive, the relationship 
will probably be harmonious, since one 
person wants to give orders and the other 
wants to take them 

Interchange diagonal Now, consider 
tlie other diagonal on the diagram Let us 
take affection for an example this time 
In the upper right quadrant are the peo- 
ple who express a lot of close personal be 
havior and want the same expressed to 
them These are the people of high inter 
change, and tliey can be called overper 
sonal personal complian ts They like an 
atmosphere in which there is a lot of 
affection so, for instance, they would hke 
a party better than a board of directors 
meeting In the lower left quadrant are 
people of low interchange, who hke 
neiiiier to give nor to receive affection 
They can be called underpersonal couiiier 
personals They do not want anyone to get 
very close to them nor do tliey want to get 
very close to anyone They like their rela 
tions rather reserved cool and distant 


Receiver only v 

.9 /> 

■r High Interchange 

9 / 

b// 

/ 

Low Interchange 

w = Wonted 
other to self 
behavior 

\ 

\ 

0 Originator only 

e = Expressed 
self to other 
behavior 


Exhibit IV Graphic representation of 
interpersonal dimensions 


Here die complementary idea of the 
originator diagonal — that opposites attract 
— docs not apply for, if one person likes 
to be very close and personal and tlie 
oUier person docs not, they are going to 
dircaien each odicr One who hV.es to keep 
hts relations reserved is not going to like 


It when the other makes overtures, and, 
in the reverse direction, the one who wants 
very close relations is not going to be very 
happy if the other does not So it seems 
reasonable that the situation would lead to 
harmony more readily if the people in 
volved were close on this diagonal, unlike 
the Situation on the originator diagonal 

In the inclusion dimension, again it 
would be better if both interacting persons 
were very close to being either very high 
or very low on this diagonal so that one 
would not always want to be witii people 
while the other wanted to stay home and 
read a book Hence, on the interchange 
diagonal the birds of a feather maxim 
seems most appropriate people should be 
similar in their values along this diagonal 

PREDICTABLE RELATIONS 

To exemplify the working of the 
technique let us consider Exhibit iv for 
the control area 

From FIRO B we learn tliat A has a 
score of 8 on e^ and 5 on wO while B has 
a score of 1 on eC and 3 on wO These 
points are plotted on the diagram Eadi 
score for illustrative purposes may be di 
vided into two components one on each 
diagonal These components are repre 
sented by a, and a^ and and b^ on the 
diagram 

The measure of interchange compat 
ibiliiy (xK) of A and B is proportional to 
the distance between a, and A smaller 
distance means a more similar orientation 
toward the amount of interchange of con 
trol that should exist in a relation In die 
example, A believes that relations should 
involve a great deal of influence and con 
trol while B s preference is for less struc 
tured, more laissez faire relations Their 
mcompaubihty in diis regard is reflected 
in the relatively large distance between 
a, and b^ 

Originator compatibility (oK) is pro- 
portional to die sum of a^ and Optimal 
onginalor compatibility occurs when one 
score IS to the left of the midpoint of die 
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diagonal and the other score is exactly the 
same distance to the right of the midpoitiL 
In our example this is almost exactly true; 
thus A and B have high originator com- 
patibility. A wishes to control others but 
not to be controlled, while B wishes to be 
controlled but not to control or influence 
others very much. Hence they complement 
eaclr other. 

Our conclusion then about this pair is 
the following: they disagree as to atmos- 
phere they desire regarding mutual in- 
fluence and control. A likes structured 
hierarchies while B prefers more permissive 
relations. However, when there is a situa- 
tion of a certain structure, they are com- 
patible with regard to the roles they will 
lake in relation to each other. A will take 
Ae influential, responsible position, and 
B will take the subordinate role. 


These psychological consideration; 
can very easily be converted into formu 
las. and in research work and praciica 
applications this is done. There hav< 
been several experiments performer 
which indicate the usefulness of ihi- 
approach. These experiments demon 
strate that groups of from two to eighi 
can be composed-based on FIRO-E 
scores— in such a way that their pro 
ductivuy, and to some extent their*^in 

s stmT' ** Much researcl: 

IS still to be done to improve the ac 
curacy of these predictions, but the re 
suits are highly encouraging " 


Group Development 

tlutTe^ P”'"' “ “'eory is 

what its 

unction or composition, given enouirh 
‘'■'““Sh the h ee inte^ 

rc‘ti?;r,J'“t'-.contro,!ro 

luslrate: sequence. To il- 

of^l'groo^, wS 

meetings, m get 30 

e. m get an idea of her feeling 


about the experience. In response to the 
question, “How would you describe what 
happened in this group?” she replied, 
"Well, first you’re concerned about the 
problem of where you fit in the group; then 
you're tvondering about rvhat you’ll accom- 
plish. Finally, after a while, you learn that 
people mean sometliing. Your primary 
concern becomes how people feel about 
you and about each other.” 

IN OR OUT 

First, the inclusion phase centers 
around the question of "in or out." It 
begins with the formation of the group. 
When people are confronted with each 
other, they must first find the place 
where they fit. in. This involves being 
in or out of the group, establishing one- 
self as a specific individual, and seeing 
if one is going to be paid attention to 
and not be left behind or ignored. This 
anxiety area gives rise to individual- 
centered behavior such as overtalking, 
ocireme withdrawal, exhibitionism, rec- 
itation of biographies and other pre- 
vious experience. 

At the same time the basic problem 
of commitment to the group is present. 
Each member is implicitly deciding to 
what degree he will become a member 
of the group, how much investment he 
will withdraw from his other commit- 
ments and invest in this new relation- 
ship. He is asking, “How much of my- 
self will I devote to this group? How 
important will I be in this setting? 
Will they know who I am and what I 
ran do, or will I be indistinguishable 
from many others?” This is, in short, 
roe problem of identity. He is, in effect, 
deciding primarily on his preferred 
amount of inclusion interchange and 
ms preferred amount of inclusion ini- 
tiauon with the other members— 
ow much actual contact, interaction, 
and communication he wishes to have. 
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Hence, the main concerns o£ the form 
ative process are “boundary proh 
lems," problems that have to do with 
entering into the boundaries of a group 
and belonging to that group These are 
problems of inclusion 
Characteristic of groups in this phase 
IS the occurrence of what have been 
called “goblet issues The term is taken 
from an analogy to a cocktail party 
where people sometimes pick up their 
cocktail glass, or goblet, and figuratively 
peer through it to size up the other 
people at the party Hence, they are is 
sues that in themselves are of minor 
importance to the group members but 
serve as vehicles for getting to know 
people, especially m relation to one 
self 

Often a goblet issue is made of the 
first decision confronting a group In 
some groups discussions leading to a 
decision about such an issue continue 
for an unbelievably long time and then 
ne\er reach a conclusion But there has 
been a great deal of learning m tliat the 
members have gamed a fairly clear pic 
ture of each other Each member knows 
who responds favorably to him, who 
sees things the way he docs, how mucli 
he knows as compared to the others, 
how the leader responds to him, and 
what t)pe of role lie can expect to play 
in the group Acquiring this knowledge 
IS tlic unconscious purpose of the gob 
let issue 

Tlie frustrating cxpencnce of bav 
ing groups endlessly discuss topics of 
little real interest to an)one is scry 
common L\cr) group finds us own 
goblet issue's witliiri the frameuork of 
Its Tim * riic weather is fairly unutr 
sal, * rules of piocetlurc is common 
m forini) grou|)S, Do )ou kiiosv so* 
and SO' often clnracteri/cs ne*w ac 
quauumccs (lom ihc same lociium, re* 
laiiug ineidcius or telling stones has i 


goblet element for business gatherings, 
and Where are you from? ' often serves 
for military settings Mark Twain ap 
patently overlooked the fact that no 
body really wants to “do anything 
about the weather ’ — they just want to 
use It as a topic for sizing up people 
These discussions are inevitable, and, 
contrary to all ounvard appearances, 
they do serve an important function 
Groups which are not permitted this 
type of testing out will search for some 
other method of obtaining the same 
personal information, perhaps using as 
a tehicJe a decision of more importance 
to the work of the group 


TOP OR BOlTOAf 

After the problems of inclusion have 
been sufficiently resolved, control prob 
lems become prominent This phase 
centers around the problem of "top or 
bottom ” Once members are fairly well 
established as being together m a group, 
tlie issue of decision making procedures 
arises This involves problems of sliar 
ing responsibility and its necessary con 
comitant, distribution of power and 
control Characteristic behavior at this 
stage includes leadership struggles, com 
peliljon, and discussion of orientation 
to the task, structuring, rules of proce 
dure, methods of decision making, and 
sharing the responsibility for tlie 
groups work The primary anxieties 
at tins phase revolve around having too 
much or too little rcsjionsibiluy and 
too much or too little influence Each 
mciitbcr is trjiiig to establish hnnself 
m the group so that he lias tlic most 
comfornbic amount of imtrcliangc and 
the most comforublc degree of iiuin 
lion with ihc other members wiili re 
gatd to conirol, influence, and icsjion 
sibilu) 
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haps a close approximation to the de- 
velopmental phenomena is given by the 
NEAR OR FAR tirc-changiiig model: 


Finally, following a satisfactory res- 
olution of these phases, problems of 
affection become focal. This phase cen- 
ters on the issue of "near or far." The 
individuals have come together to form 
a group; they have differentiated them- 
selves with respect to responsibility 
and power. Now they must become emo- 
tionally integrated. At this stage it is 
characteristic to see such behavior ex- 
pressed through positive feelings, direct 
personal hostility, jealousies, pairing 
behavior, and. in general, heightened 
emotional feeling between pairs of peo- 

TIw primary anxieties at this staae 
have to tlo with not being liked or 
close enough to people or with being 
00 mtmiate. Each member is strivini 
to obtain Ins most favorable amount of 
aflcctional interchange and most com- 
for able position regarding initiating 
and receiving affection-deciding, likf 
Schopenhauer’s porcupines, liow to get 
c ose enough to receive warmth, yet 
avoid ihe pain of sharp quills, ’ 


tichtemnc the dolts 

These are not distinct phases, T1 
group development postulate asser 
hat these problem areas are empi, 
ri-cil at certain points in a groun 

growth, but all three problem areral 

always present. Similarly, some peon 
do not ahvays go along with the emtr 
issue for ihc group. For certain indivi, 
uals a parlicular problem area will I 
so personally poient iliat it will trai 
scciid the current group issue. The an 
ol concern for any individual will , 

ihosc of the group s current pliasc. Pc 


When a person changes a tire and re- 
places the wheel, he first sets the wheel in 
place and secures it by tightening the bolts 
one after another just enough so the wheel 
is in place and the next step can be taken. 
Then the bolts are tightened further, 
usually in the same sequence, until the 
wheel is firmly in place. Finally each boll 
is gone over separately to secure it. 

In a similar way, the need areas are 
worked on until they are handled satis- 
factorily enough to continue with the 
work at hand. Later on they are re- 
turned to and worked over to a more 
satisfactory degree. If one need area has 
not been worked out well on the first 
sequence, it must receive more attention 
on the next cycle. 

applications of Theory 

The next question is: What can we 
do about these problems so as to utilize 
this information practically? This is 
more difficult. The above analysis is 
derived largely from experience with ex- 
perimental research on small groups 
selected for this purpose. Solutions for 
the problems observed are largely, 
though not entirely, speculative and 
can only be offered as suggestions wliich 
should be explored carefully in each 
individual case before being adopted. 

More specifically, the interpretations 
presented here can be looked upon as 
suggestions for diagnosis. The more 
znen in business can become aware of 
the basic factors underlying their in- 
difficulties, the better they 
Will be able to meet these difficulties. 

' s m the practice of medicine, if the 
Kcasc is properly diagnosed, the doc- 
or has a better chance of curing it 
tan if it is improperly or superficially 
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diagnosed, even though a correct diag 
nosis by no means guarantees a cure 

CLEARING THE AIR 

Serious interpersonal difficulties that 
are left cmert only smolder and erupt 
at the expense of efficiency and pro 
ductivity The most effective way covert 
difficulties can be dealt with is by first 
making them overt For example 

In one marketing group the leader 
finally told one member that he did not 
like tlie \\ay he was acting m die group 
and diat he felt he should contribute more 
After a brief but difficult and bitter ex 
change die tiso began to tell each other 
their feelings about die situation They 
managed to clear the air, and the situation 
improied markedly 

When successful, overt discussion is 
like a cold shower u is approached with 
apprehension, the initial impact is very 
uncomfortable, but the final result justi 
fies the tribulations 
To summarize, ' interpersonal prob 
lems include difficulties such as mem 
bcrs who are iMthdrawn from a group, 
personal hostilities between members, 
problem members who are either m 
actiie and unintegrated or oicractivc 
and destructive, power siru^lcs be 
tween group members, members bat 
ihng for attention, dissatisfaction with 
die leadership m the group dissalis 
faction with the amount of acknowl 
edgment that an individuals coniribu 
lions arc getting, or dissatisfaction with 
the imount of affection and warmth 
cxliibiicd in the group 

If It becomes quite clear to the group 
members that tlicir difficuliics are so 
severe that their aciivii) is being im 
paired, Uicii bringing the issues out into 
the ojKii and talking about them will 
help It IS somewhat difficiilt. however, 
to tell exactly when a problem is so sc* 


veie tliat it is holding the group up 
Perhaps some of the earlier discussion 
of symptoms will be useful for assess 
mg the effect of interpersonal factors 
on the group 

It might be helpful to view groups 
(including anyivhere from two to twenty 
people) on a continuum — from those 
that are completely compatible, that is 
able to work well together, to those that 
are completely incompatible, that is, 
incapable of working together Any par 
ticular group can be placed somewhere 
along this continuum To illustrate 

The members of the group at the ex 
treme compatible end of die continuum 
are able to work well togeUrer widim a 
relatively short time with a minimum of 
difficulty and can operate effectively over 
a period of time on a wide variety of prob 
lems They need no training or new aware 
ness 

The group at the incompatible end 
however cannot work effectively The 
interpersonal problems diat cause the task 
difficulties are so deep-seated in the per 
sonahties of die individual members that 
no amount of outside assistance will be 
worthwhile It would take so long before 
this group could operate effectively that 
from a practical standpoint any kind of 
training of die group members or any 
awareness of their problems would be un 
fruitful 

Between diese two extreme types are 
groups diat profit more or less by die kind 
of awareness wliidi has been discussed If 
a group IS relatively near the compatible 
end widi a minimum of awareness mil a 
nimmium of discussion of its difficult prob 
lems It Will become a smooUiIy functioning 
group If uiicrpcrsonal problems m a 
group arc very minor dicy can usually be 
Ignored v^iihout impairing the group sen 
ousl) or if the problems exist bensctn 
two members they can often work out their 
diffiruhics by ihcmsehcs ouuidc the group 

^^lth groups near the incompatible end 
much mnte imensivc work has in he tione 
to get thruu,^h their problems so that ihey 
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can funciion efleciively. Sudi work should 
probably be guided by someone who is 
experienced with group process and can 
help group members to work out their 
difficulties. 


Another advantage of this approach 
operates more through the individuals 
than the group. If the individual mem- 
bers can gain the kind of awareness of 
their own needs in situations as dis- 
cussed in this article, then this in it- 
self will help them to understand their 
reactions to other people and, perhaps, 
to operate more effectively. In addition, 
it is often helpful to point out to group 
members that other people have the 
same basic needs; for, if they understand 
what other people are trying to do, 
they may be more tolerant of other 
people's behavior. Since everyone has 
these needs, ever)one tries to get the 
same thing from other people, even 
though each may use different adaptive 
patterns for achieving his ends. To il- 
lustracc sucli a mechanism: 

It generally is fdt Uiat if an individual 

m negative reaction 

to anotlicr mdnidual in die setting of a 

tears deep doun wiUun himself Uiat he is 

U..he one 3 h™,U.a,„e hi.;; 

““ dial is so annoyins I, i, 

■ ■'ea.cn, „s (or U J 

deny ,t and attack ,t, almost as it he „cre 
deny to himsclt that he is like 


'Warcn(ss ot mechanisms of this ivdc 
■■■- y help in nndc^tanding svhV''^^ 
liapitcning n, ,l,e group and one’s osvn 
reaction m the situation. 


Conclusion 

1 he time scerns to have come for tit 
bnstnesstnan to make nse o[ some of ih 
soctal scenttsts- more recent rnidingso 


tlie unconscious, or covert, factors in 
human interaction. Since the business- 
man does deal so heavily in interper- 
sonal relations, his skill and success are 
dependent on his ability to understand 
interpersonal relations and to deal ef- 
fectively with them. Thus, it becomes 
important for him to gain a more basic 
understanding instead of simply trying 
out panaceas that aim only at the symp- 
toms of the problems and not at the 
basic problems themselves. He must un- 
derstand the vast interpersonal under- 
world that operates beneath the overt, 
observable behavior. 

As I have already pointed out, current 
interest in what are called "communi- 
cations problems" provides an example 
of the symptomatic approadi, for these 
problems are symptoms of poor inter- 
personal relations rather than primary 
causes of operational difficulties. It is 
an error, therefore, to try to attack the 
problems of communication by building 
more effective physical lines of commu- 
nication, when the trouble really lies 
in the relation between individuals. 
The way to attack the basic problem 
would seem to be to investigate what is 
going on among the individuals them- 
selves and try to improve those rela- 
tions. 

If it is true that the unconscious fac- 
tors are so all-important to understand- 
ing groups, then we ought to find out 
exactly how these factors do affect what 
the businessman is usually primarily 
interested in, namely effective opera- 
tion. In this article I have tried to il* 
lustrate the inadequacy of attempting 
to operate by ignoring interpersonal 
difficulties and attending to the task 
only, since in reality the interpersonal 
factors somehow find their svay into 
the task and directly affect the produc- 
tivity of the group. No matter hoW 
much people try to keep interpersonal 
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problems out by ignoring them, they 
will turn up in subtle forms such as 
loss of motivation, tiredness or the 
group member s preoccupation with 


outside tasks or they may get en 
tangled directly with the solution of 
the task and have to be worked out in 
the body of the problem 


THE THEORY AND MEASUREMENT 
METHODOLOGY OF INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION * Timothy Leary 


Interpersonal communication, the 
subject of this paper, is the aspect of 
personality psychology which is con 
cerned with the social impact that one 
human being has on another In the 
following pages I shall describe some 
methods that the Kaiser Foundation 
has developed for isolating and de6n 
ing human interactions and shall then 
discuss their implications for a theory 
of personality 

The phrase interpersonal relations 
has in die past decade, won great pop 
ulanty in psychiatry and personality 
pS)choIogy, and a wide variety of con 
cepts md therapeutic techniques have 
been based upon this general idea But 
considerable vagueness and conceptual 
looseness characterize many of the ref 
crenecs to interpersonal concepts The 
need is evident for, first, a sjsieraatic 
theory of interpenonal motisation and, 
second, an empirical methodology for 
measuring human interactions 

*Tlic rcscarcli upon Mhich this article is 
based has been sponsored by grant no 5^ 
ttoiii (he Kaiser Fouiulatiou and grant no 
331 iiotn the United States Publjc Health 
Sen ICC The Kaiser Foundation research m 
ps^cliology 1$ under the direction ot D Harscy 
louclson The associated USI’HS project u 
to-diiccicd by Saxlon T Fojw and Hubert S 
Colley o{ the Unisersit) of California 


The present article is concerned with 
the measurement of interpersonal be 
havior — the overt, public, interpersonal 
expressions of the subject — and inth 
some of the theoretical issues that are 
pertinent to this area of emotional ex 
pression 

Definitions and Illustrations 

The basic unit involved here is tlie 
interpersonal motive as measured by its 
effect on others The interpersonal mo 
live of any behavior is determined by 
asking What is this person doing to 
the other? \Vhai kind of relationship is 
he attempting to establish through this 
particular behavior? The answers to 
these questions define the interpersonal 
purpose, for example He is boasting 
and attempting to establish superior 
iiy, or He is rejecting and refusing to 
help 

The concern at this Ie\el is with what 
one person communicates to another A 
father, for example, may employ one or 
one ihousmd words to refuse his child s 
request The mode st^Ic, and content of 
the two rejecting expressions may be 
\cry different, but ihcir intcrpcrsoml 
purpose IS the same — rejection 

III studying the inierpcrsonal mouses 


Lxeerpted from Timothy Leary, The Theory and Measurement Methodology of Inter 
pcnoridl Communifalion,* I’sydiiauy Vol i5, Ao 3, May ipyy, pp Some foot 

notes omitted ibridged and used by petmiuton 
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which underlie human behavior, the 
following hypothesis has developed: In 
a large percentage of interactions the 
basic motives arc expressed in a reflex 
manner. They are so automatic that they 
are often unwitting and often at vari- 
ance with the subject’s own perception 
of them. The meaning of any interac- 
tion is therefore a difficult one to iso- 
late and measure. It is frequently un- 
xcrbalizcd and so subtle and reflex as 
to escape articulate description. Some- 
times these interpersonal communica- 
tions can be implicit in the content of 
the discussion: Grandfather talks inces- 
santly about the lack of energy and ini- 
tiative of modern youth in order to im- 
press others with the fact that he is a 
successful self-made man. Grandmother 
talks incwsantly about sickness, calam- 
ay, and death to remind others that the 
time may be short to repay her for the 

Cramllaihcr never sa)s oiienly, "I am 

Gnri peopk,” and 

Grandmoll.er never says, "You should 
fee I gu.liy ami dcvmcj lo me." Crand- 
ihe ha concerned with 

*= .ssue of ,he .imhour week. Ind 
Crandinolhcr may he quoling from the 

co.nmu„ica.io,„: I Tm 7““'' 

pv,,:To'z£.*mrsa“dE 

there—vou arc less uU/. i ^ 
lev. likable, anuemptiu;: “ 

The following siiualion. in whid, a 
uoinan evoke, .he helpful ailhude 
cxcmphric. Lc.cl 1 puri»sive commu- 
mcal.o,,.: A pa.icnl comes lo a psydiia- 
iti.t for an cvalualinn iiiicriieiv. she 

report, a long lis, of .jmp,om_in«,m! 


nia, worry, depression — and an equally 
long list of unfortunate events — divorce, 
unsympathetic employer, and so on. 
She cries. Whether her expressions are 
scored separately and summarized or 
are judged on the over-all, a clear pic- 
ture emerges of a dependent approach 
— 'T am weak, unhappy, unlucky, in 
need of your help.” 

In response, the psychiatrist is under 
strong pressure to express sympathetic, 
nuriurant communications. Helpless, 
trustful behavior tends to call forth as- 
sistance. Further, the patient-therapist 
situation is in essence one that lends it- 
self easily to the “needs help— oilers 
help” relationship. There is a tendency 
for the psychiatrist to express — either 
openly or, much more likely, by implica- 
tion — that he knows how the patient 
can be assisted. This may be commu- 
nicated, not in what he says, but in his 
bearing, attitude, his very quiet compe- 
tence. 

What makes it more complex is the 
fact that the verbal expression may be 
quite different from the actual develop- 
ing relationship. The psychiatrist may 
interpret the dangers of dependence 
and the necessity for self-help. The pa- 
tient may agree. If both of them tend 
to over-emphasize verbal symbols, there 

may be an illusion that a collaborative 
relationship exists. Actually the nur- 
lurant-interpreter — trustful-follower sit- 
uation still exists, not in what the par- 
ticipants are saying, but in what they 
arc doing to each other. 


The Interpersonal System of 
Classification 

A LlSTl.se OF INTERPERSONAL 
REFLEXES 

To make objective measurements of 
1 C reflex phenomena of Level i» it 
necessary to have a finite and dc- 
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fined list o£ interpersonal behaviors 
Through extensive empirical research, 
a classificatory system for measuring hu 
man interaction has been constructed 
This variable system is arranged m the 
form of a i6 point circular continuum 
which reflects the variety of interper 
sonal purposes expressed by human be 
mgs in their relationships with each 
other Because the material dealt witJi 
at this level of personality is the com 
munication process — what one person 
does to another — transitive verbs are 
used as the verbal descriptive terms for 
eacli of the i6 interpersonal variables 
Fig 1 presents the i6 generic interper 
sonal themes, together with a list of 
sample activities which illustrate the 
range of each pome around the circle 
For each generic theme there is, of 
course, an inexhaustible list of verbs 
The terms used here are most appro 
priate for verbal exchanges in thera 
peutic or diagnostic contexts Thus, to 
boast, to clai i superiority, to establish 
autonomy and independence, to act 
self confident are all assumed to con 
tain about the same proportion of 
dominance hostility as indicated by the 
point B on the circle This means that 
they all express tlie same qualitative 
purpose of narcissistic self approval 
The fact that they differ in amount, 
degree, or extremity of the purpose 
IS handled by an intensity scale The 
kind and not the amount of the pur 
pose IS ishat is concerned here Other 
lists are necessary for categorizing non 
\crbil actions (frowns, gestures, voice 
tones) and prevcrbal situations (nursery 
sdiool interactions, and Uic like) 

INTERPERSONAL REtLEXES IN A 
CROUP TItEKVPy SITUATION 

The following passage, transcribed 
from a lapc-rccording of a group ps) 
dioUicrap) situation, illustrates this s)s« 


tem of scoring social behavior The 
exact words of the participants are given 
in regular type, and the interpersonal 
reflexes are scored m bold faced type ^ 
The scoring of each mechanism consists 
of three ratings, which are indicated in 
the following order the verb considered 
most closely descriptive of the action, 
the code letter representing the loca 
tion of the action along the circular 
continuum of interpersonal raecha 
nisms, as shown in Fig i and the nu 
mencal rating of the entensity of the 
mechanism along a four point intensity 
scale 

In the illustrative situation used here, 
SIX male patients file into the thera 
pists office and seat themselves expect 
antly Patient A glances at a Picasso 
print on the wall and begins the group 
therapy process by remarking upon it 

(i) Patient A Is that supposed to be art 
on Uie wall or is that someOnng somebody 
drew m the hospital? Ridicules (D 3) 

‘Some mechanisms— for example humor 
and play bcha\tor — are of course much too 
complex to be captured in essence by a simple 
rating scheme \\hcn humor and pla> occur 
an attempt is made to score them as follous 

Humor Most humor seems to ha\e a mildly 
hostile loading Some humor u ury poking 
fun at self and is scored H — Self cilaccmciit 
Some IS mildly bitter complaining at fate and 
so on and is scored F — Cjnicisrn Some « sar 
castic biting poking fun at others this is 
scored D — Hostility Notice that all of these 
are on the left (hostile) side of the interper 
sonal circle 

Play It might be conjectured tliat play can 
be a denvatne of any basic interpersonal 
oncntatinn and that any of the iG interper 
sonal \ariablcs can be expressed in a playful 
manner For example competition can be ex 
pressed in play by meant of sports and the 
like and is scored C Hostility can l>e cx 
pressed m play-— for mitancc by tcuiing— and 
IS scored £ or D Tenderness can l>c expressed 
in play and u scored N or O Culiaburaiion 
love or alTihatuin can be expressed in a play 
ful Isay and are scored L or M i lay- seems to 
be a stylistic saiublc not neccssatily tied to 
any one inicipersonal motiie or group of 
mouses. 






ss •^^xyy 

m inl,.f rnonal •«naii",7^i^,Ja,^*f™' '“'t^ani'i™ O' ")?««. B"* of 

adapfit/e re/?exei, i«c/, a, manai.^ FV ^ *“”*^^* behaviors. The inner circle names 

of behavior that this interpers^al tcrIx mrficafffi i/ii? 

person who uses the reflex A tends to r n a”- /rom t/ig oifter one; thus the 

two-way interpersonal phenornena—mhl, Vt *" obedience. These findings involve 

return — and are therefore less reliable ih what the other does in 

m the inner and outer rings. The next -n '’“"Personal categories presented 

dominates. The perimeter of the circle is v *^*5®*®^ extreme or rigid reflexes, such as 
in interpersonal diagnosis. Each of ihfs^> **** into eight general categories employed 
and an extreme (pathological) intensti-, <^°i^gories has a moderate (adaptive) 

/gv Tbfrnh » M u 'OS nianagerial-autocratic. 

( 2 ) Therapist. Now, the purpose of our an.^ -n 
meeting m general is to help each of you to i ” months, at 

come to a better understanding of yourself limes. [Therapist continues 

a deeper understanding of yourseirS .Ir"” » structure the situa- 

meet, ngsr, ill lau about an hour and a half! ' - 


or several minutes to structure the situa- 
Hon.] Teaches (P-a). 
is) Therapist. ... I’m eoine to throw 
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the burden of the conversation now to the 
group. I’d like to have you tell yourself and 
tell us, today and for tlie next few days, 
who you are, why you see yourself coming 
here, and what you might want to get from 
the group. Directs (A-a). 

(.1) Patient A. What if you don’t know? 
What if you haven’t die slightest idea what 
you want? Passively resists (F-3). 

(5) Therapist. Well, that’s a good place 
to start. You have already told us some- 
thing interesting about yourself. Supports 
(N-2). 

(6) Patient A. How can you talk about 
something you don’t know anything about? 
Passively resists (F-g). 

(7) Patient B. We could have a sympa- 
diizers’ club here. Ridicules self (H-i) and 
others (D-i). 

(8) Patient C, A friend of mine suggested 
diat, as a matter of fact. Agrees (L- 0 * 

(9) Patient A. Is that it? Are wc supposed 
to cry on eadi odicr’s shoulders? Is that tlic 
object of it? Crocodile tears and sympa* 
llietic cars, is tiiat the idea? Passively resists 
(F- 3 ). 

(to) Therapist. [Smiles.] I Ijope we can 
help each other more Uian just by groaning 
together. Ridicules (D*2). 

(11) Patient B. hir. A has said — I felt 
that way too about knowing what I want, 
but I dvink that’s more a problem of just 
—or you’ve just gotten so darn discouraged 
about things you just don’t — well, tlicrc’s a 
feeling, I know wiUi myself — feeling diat 
what a lot of people w.int just aren't worth 
a candle, dial’s all — it seems to take too 
niudi out of me in the way of cITort and 
emotional drive or somciliing. Takes weak 
l>osiiiou (1-2). 

(12) Therapist. You don’t just want the 
diings that any other people want? Sum- 
man 2 C 5 (P r), 

(»3) Patient D. Yeah, I seem to have got- 
ten into an attitude of what you might call 
emotional dumbness where 1 don't just 
scent to lu\c the cmotioiul lc\cl that some 
IKTopIc ha\e. Condemns self (H-jl- Some 
|>coj»le gel enthused alwui going to a pic- 
t»ic, ball game, or tJjis, iJiai, and the other 
tiling— -I mean, siscaking for myself, I'll say, 
"Ah. just let me alone.- If wnucbtxly’s go- 


ing to a picnic, I don't give a damn whether 
they go to Milpitas, San Francisco, or what 
not. I don’t expect to enjoy myself at a 
picnic. I’d rather stay home and sit on my 
butt and tliumb dirough a magazine or 
something — keep comfortable and not 
bother with anything. 

(14) Patient D. You’re speaking generally 

now — not just about a picnic? About many 
things? Because I ivas going to say, there 
are a lot of people who take that attitude 
about certain things. You can never get 
them to work up enthusiasm, to get diem 
to do anydiing, and yet they have other 
outlets, or are enthusiastic about Ex- 

plains (P-s). 

(15) Patient B. Yes, about a lot of things 
— like, for example, a good deal of my 
problems center about my work. Depre- 
ciates self (H-g), 1 kind of rationalize that 
by saying, "Oh, to hell with iti Most diings 
people do aren’t worth doing anyway.” I 
repair air-conditioners for a living, for ex- 
ample. 1 have a very bad altitude about 
the sets. Firstly, I can’t sympadiize with my 
customers. 1 don’t sec W'hy dicy want to 
keep the damn things going. [Laughs.] 
And they hound me to get die work. Of 
course, widi my attitude, one could make 
a virtue of it You could say diat I have 
infinite patience. Pulls for sympathy (J-g). 
Frankly, 1 don’t care. I'm not anxious to 
get paid. I’m not anxious to get started and 
I'm not anxious to finish, lii fact, I feel a 
good deal of anxiety frequenUy about get- 
ting started and 1 Uiink that's part of Mr. 
A’s— that dicrc’s something dicrc — a coun- 
tcrforcc. It isn’t that a person doesn't know 
w'hat they want to do. really. 1 mean that 
there’s some counicrforcc diat makes any- 
thing that )0u want to do nut wurdi die 
price. [He continues at length in this >ctn.] 

{i6) Patient B. . . . djcy feel diat I don't 
ha\c a damn bit of interest in their partic- 
ular problcnu and c\cn thougli iiiy prupo- 
siiion is reasonable— in many cases I've 
goiicn turned down. Accuses others, de- 
scribes self as exploited (C-g). I fiad an 
example of that recently. By the way, ani 
I taking up too inucii of die time? .Mildly 
ctiticircs self (H*!). 

(17) Thettipiit. l.ci’s stop a minute be- 
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cause you have raised several interesting 
themes, the feeling of obligation, the feel- 
ing of being pressed in on by forces Uiat 
Directs (A-a). Summarizes (P-*). 

(18) Patient B. Like when I rest — like 
last night when my wife says, "Well, do you 
want to go out tonight?” I have already 
complained about being tired and I did 
feel tired. It was about eight-thirty tliat I 
started out. Accuses others (G-3). Passively 
resists therapist’s direction (F-3). 

(19) Therapist. Somewhat against your 
will, but you did go. Reflects (O-a). 

(20) Patient B. That’s right. Participates 

(L-t). ‘ 

(21) Therapist. Now let’s stop for a mo- 
mem. Directs (A-a). Have these themes 
made anything dick as you’ve listened to 
Mr. B describe them? 

(22) Patient A. The idea of the annoy- 
ance of being pressed is common. That’s 
common to everybody, isn't it! When von 
get somebody on your tail and you know 
hat they are right and they have justiBca- 
tion in their claim, and that you can't 
satisfy them or— and then you feel a neia 
live attitude— you would like to take theh 

work out! Therapeutic qIes'‘tio„'<aa)‘“'' 

say, ''Oh dial's ; “"<< 

(^y.^^Oh, that, too bad." Depreciates self 

doi^Tl,”'’™'’'?'- y»d usually 

do? Therapeutic question (O-ai; ^ 

tJigSs a‘'Se1,'."''“: I of 

•»«e i? a 2;io“ 

«P«ing more__ MUdly“';|a& S 

thS’podU„?'L®‘“ 

/osrD ,• (P-a). 


statement of enthusiasm, follosvcd fay a pe- 
riod of less entliusiasm or depression, ac- 
cording to my understanding is more or 
less normal to a certain degree; now if that 
goes to a greater degree, maybe that's not 
normal. All of us have periods svhere we 
ss-ork easily and enjoy our work. Now 
svhethcr it is during that period you also 
suffer some of tliat anxiety, you said you 
svorried about the periods Uiat are coming 
Pedantically tcadics (P-3). 

(31) Therapist. How do you compare 
svitli Mr. A or Mr. B as tliey have presented 
their situation? Therapeutic question 

(32) Patient D. Well, it didn't quite fit 
in exactly. My work is a little different and 
1 don’t have to meet the public. Denies 
problem (B-a). I’m a physicist and as such 
1 work under the directorship of tlie de- 
partment head, the group leader, so that, 
while we have pressure on us at times to 
do work, it isn’t the idea you’re worrying 
about the business ahead or discouraging 
customers. 

(33) Patient E. Do you worry about your 
work coming out right? Does tliat give you 

feelings? Therapeutic question 

(34) Patient D. 1 think scientific work is 
very frustrating in one respect and that is 
It seems like ninety percent of the time or 
greater your— what you do docs not come 
out in a favorable manner. In otlier words 
you are only looking for a few successful 
experiments. That’s what makes the money 
for the company. You have volumes and 
volumes of papers describing work you did 
that no one will ever look at again. De- 
scribes frustration (G-z). 

(35) Patient E. Does that worry you — 
your relationship with your immediate su- 
periors? Do you feel that maybe you 

aven t done things right or fast enough or 
^eful enough? Therapeutic question 

(36) Patient D. Yes, you do have those 
leelings too, that’s true. Accepts (L-a). 

{S 7 ) Patient B. Well. 1 think there’s a 
1 basically it is simply 

pro ably you don’t meet the general pub- 
ic so much as that your problems center 
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maybe on one or two individuals. Gives 
opinion (P-a). 

(38) Therapist. Have you had this feel- 
ing of pressure that Mr. A or Mr. B have 
desCTibed? Therapeutic question (O-2). 

(39) Patient D. No, not too much. No. 
Denies problem (B-a). 

This passage nicely illustrates the de- 
velopment of interpersonal reflex pat- 
terns. The opening moments of a psy- 
chotherapy group are always most dra- 
matic and important. Six strangers come 
together, meet for the first time, and 
begin automatically to train each other. 
The network of interaction, perception, 
and misperception begins to weave it- 
self. Consider Patient A in the above 
passage. In the first five seconds, he has 
shot a critical and skeptical arrow. He 
challenges the therapist sarcastically, 
asking about a picture on the wall. It 
may be suspected that through these 
comments he is telling not just the ther- 
apist but the group in general, “I’m 
a negative, uncooperative person; you're 
going to have trouble with me.” The 
record does not indicate what the five 
other patients were doing while Patient 
A was making his opening gambit. A 
motion picture record might have re- 
\ealed that they were, in their own 
ways, beginning to develop their roles. 
Patient D, who later expresses himself 
verbally as a self-satisfied, executive per- 
son, might very well have been using 
nonverbal means to communicate Iiis 
detached competence— crossing his legs 
briskly and shooting alert glances 
around the room. Patient B, who is 
soon to begin building a fa^idc of self- 
critical vscakncss, may have been send- 
ing sheepish, apprehensive glances to- 
wards the others in these opening sec- 
oiuU. 

In the subsequent tnoics of llic 
grumpy Patient A, the same reflex pat- 
tern unfolds quite consisicmly. Inter- 


actions (6) and (g) continue to commu- 
nicate the theme of uncooperative and 
passive resistance. 

As Patient B enters the action, in re- 
marks (11) and (13), a different set of 
reflexes appears. He begins a sequence 
of passive self-effacement. His self- 
deprecatory remarks are continued at 
length in (15), and by (16) it can be 
sensed that they have developed into a 
repetitious circle of pessimistic rumina- 
tions. He apologizes for monopolizing 
the discussion. Interactions (17) and 
(18) [ocus on a most interesting transac- 
tion. The therapist, in (17), attempts to 
check the flow of anxiety-driven words, 
but Patient B in (18) continues his re- 
flex lamentations. In ignoring the ther- 
apist’s intervention, Patient B provides 
a nice illustration of the involuntary 
nature of Level 1 communication. It 
is safe to guess that this patient did not 
deliberately or consciously interrupt 
and disregard the therapist. He has 
just expressed conscious anxiety about 
talking too much, but automatically 
goes on to provide a rather flagrant ex- 
ample of insensitive, anxiety-driven 
complaint. 

At this point, Patient B has engaged 
in seven interactions — (7), (11), (13), 
(15), (iG), (18), and (ao). What impres- 
sion has he made on his fellow group 
members? On the therapist? These 
seven communications provide the data 
for a small experiment in interpersonal 
relations in which the reader may par- 
ticifxite. Glance back over Patient B's 
statements, imagining that you are a 
member of this therapy group. What 
feelings do you sense in response 10 
his comments? Some readers have rc- 
|X}rtcd a feeling of sympathy, mixcti 
with superiority and irritable imp.v- 
ticnce. To the extent that these feel- 
ings luave been aroused, then to that 
extent Patient U has in seven easy steps 
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taught or trained the reader to respond 
to him in a typical and consistent way. 
Patient B had an unusually rigid and 
inappropriate set of reflexes — apol- 
ogetic, self-critical, and complaining. 
He trained the group members and 
the therapist just as he had trained 
everyone in his life to respond to him 
with tolerant and/or irritable superi- 
ority. 

This set of reflex responses seemed to 
operate as a defensive maneuver. Oc- 
casionally he was able to show other re- 
sponses. But the more anxious he be- 
came, the less able he was to respond 
appropriately and the more driven 
he was to continue his interpersonal 
defenses— as illustrated clearly in the 
sequence (17) and (i8). 


The Interpersonal Reflex 

^Vhat did this patient do to get five 
strangers to agree on his social stim- 
ulus value? It seems that he trained 
them to react to him in a very specific 
way— with rejection and irritation. 
This question becomes more important 

“-from the diagnostic viewpoint 

when it is remembered that, as he re- 
ports, he has consistently tended to re- 
main isolated and despised by others 
over the span of his life. How does he 
do this? 

Wlicn Im interpersonal actions are 
iraced back to the original recorded 
protocols, a typical pattern of Level i 
interaction is discovered. The indi 

vidnal units of ihishehavior-theintt 

perroiiaf mcchamms or iMer personal 
rc/l«c!_arc defined as lunclional, pur- 
posive units of face-to-face social^ 
liasior. Tliese reflexes Tr#» 

usually iniolunury^Vprsr';^ 
interpersonal situations, often inde- 
ixmdcm of the content of the com 
niumcation. Thev ^ 

* ‘-ey arc spontaneous 


purposive methods of reacting to others. 

The exact manner in which these 
Level 1 communications are expressed 
is a complex and unsolved problem. 
This much is clear: they are expressed 
partially in the content or verbal mean- 
ing of the communication and partially 
in the tone of voice, gesture, carriage, 
and external appearance. Although 
the specific method by which human 
beings express their purposive relation- 
ships to each other is unknown, the 
over-all, molar effect can be reliably 
rated. Raters — whether trained psy- 
chologists or untrained fellow patients 
— can agree with impressive reliability 
in rating what subjects do to each 
other in interpersonal situations. Pre- 
liminary research by Blanche Sweet 
suggests that more effective ratings 
can be arrived at by listening to record- 
ings than by reading typed transcrip- 
tions. Sound movies would provide the 
optimal techniques for preserving the 
nuances involved in interpersonal re- 
flexes. Future research may determine 
the specific way in which these spon- 
taneous interpersonal meanings man- 
ifest themselves to others. The reflex 
manner in which human beings react 
to others and train others to respond to 
them in selective ways is, I believe, the 
most important single aspect of person- 
The systematic estimates of a 
patients repertoire of interpersonal 
reflexes is a key factor in functional 
diagnosis. Awareness of crippled re- 
^ud, if possible, modification of 
them should be a basic goal of psycho- 
therapy. When more evidence as to 
the mode of expression — gesture, car- 
^■‘age, content of speech— is accum- 
ulated, some additions to therapeutic 
practice may develop. 

Because of their automatic and in- 
'o umary nature, interpersonal reflexes 
are difficult to observe and measure. 
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For the same reason they are most re 
sistant to therapeutic change The 
more the members of the psychotherapy 
group tried to explain to the subject 
how and why he irritated them, llie 
more he protested his feelings of in 
jury Later, intellectual insight and 
voluntary controlled changes to co 
operative, self confident behavior de 
veloped These were, however, quite 
tentative and unnatural During many 
months of treatment spontaneous re 
activity brought a return of the original 
responses 

ROUTINE REFLEX PATTERNS 

During any one day the average 
adult runs into a wide range of inter 
personal stimuli He is challenged, 
pleased, bossed, obeyed, helped, and 
ignored several times a day Thus, the 
person whose entire range of interper 
sonal reflexes is functioning flexibly 
can be expected to demonstrate appro 
priately each of the i6 interpersonal re 
flexes many times in any day 

There are, however, many persons 
who do not react with consistent ap 
propnateness or flexibility One person 
might respond to the pleasant as well 
as the rude stranger with a disapprov 
ing frown Another might smile in a 
friendly fashion at both of them if an 
extended sample of a subject s inter 
actions IS studied, an interesting fact 
develops Each person shows a con 
sistent preference for certain interper 
sonal reflexes Other reflexes are very 
difficult to elicit or are absent entirely 
it IS possible to predict in probability 
terms the preferred reflexes for most 
persons in a specific situation A small 
percentage of persons get others to re 
act to them in the widest range of pos 
siblc bchaMors and can utilize a vide 
range of appropriate reactions But 


most persons tend to tram others to re- 
act to them within a narrower range 
of behaviors, and in turn show a re 
stricted set of favored reflexes Some 
persons show a very limited repertoire 
of two or three reflexes and reciprocally 
receive an increasingly narrow set of re 
sponses from others 

DEFINITION OF INTERPERSONAL 
ROLE 

Almost everyone manifests certain 
role patterns which he automatically 
assumes in the presence of each signifi 
cant other person in his life These 
roles are probability tendencies to ex 
press certain interpersonal purposes 
with significantly higher frequency 
The person may be quite unaware of 
these spontaneous tendencies — to com 
plain to his wife, to be stern with his 
children to boss his secretary, to de 
pend on the office manager It must be 
remembered that the terms used here 
are statistical probability terms The 
subject may have thousands of inter 
active exchanges each day with each 
of his significant others and these may 
range all over the interpersonal con 
tinuum When evidence is obtained 
that he consistently and routinely tends 
to favor certain mechanisms with one 
person significantly more than can be 
explained by chance, and tends to pull 
certain responses from the other to a 
similar degree, then a role relation 
ship can be said to exist 

This selective process of employing 
a narrowed range of reflexes with cer 
tain others works, as has been seen, in 
a double reinforcing manner Most 
durable relationships tend to be sym 
biotic Masochistic women tend to 
marry sadistic men, and the latter tend 
to marrj women who tend to provoke 
hostility Dependent men tend to seek 
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nurturant superiors, who in turn arc 
most secure when they have docile 
subordinates to protect. 

The institutional role relationships 
— such as boss-secretary, prisoner- 
guard, student-teacher— tend to be 
more stereotyped and fixed. Even so, 
some room for role variability exists. 
Some secretaries do 'mother,* nag, or 
even boss their nominal superiors. In 
general, however, it can be surmised 
that personality factors do enter into 
the choice of occupation. Those people 
who are least anxious and most secure 
when they are submitting to and de- 
pending on strong authority tend to 
seek and hold subordinate jobs. The 
network of relationships even in the 
simplest office set-up can be bewilder- 
mg m Its multilevel complexity. 

PATIENTS AS DIAGNOSTIC 

instruments 

The instrument employed to measure 
^ “ another hu! 

man being. Since interpersonal be- 
havior IS a functionally important di 

mension of personality it isVe^^^^^^^^ 

‘herapy‘sh“'l 

delnnrate^d tacr™^ 'V” “ 

repertoire of in, erpL^nal a ‘■j; 

with others. He tends to re^fte t'o^ 
mild extpnf I'r, '-'-icaie to a 

adjustment. He tccS^nr h '' 

inLpersonal diag™?’"'''' ■’'™ 

a sldl' subsS “ 

Many pa.ienu te^id to ar„u"%rihe 


otlier group members the reactions 
which they get from some of the signifi- 
cant others in their world. The mem- 
bers of a therapy group have a valua- 
ble diagnostic function. When they 
rate each other's interpersonal behavior 
— on a clieck list or sociometric blank, 
covering the range of the i6 generic 
variables — an estimate of what each 
patient has done to the others is ob- 
tained. 


The Principle of Self- 
Determination 

I have consistently employed in the 
preceding sections a rather cumber- 
^me circumlocution to describe the 
interaction between the sample sub- 
jects and the others with whom they 
interact. Most statements describing 
what others did to the sample case have 
been worded so as to give responsibility 
to the subject. Thus I say, “He trained 
or provoked the group members to re- 
ject him,” rather than “They rejected 
nim." In the listing of illustrative in- 
terpersonal reflexes, it may have been 
noted that both active and passive 
phrases were used. Thus for the inter- 
personal reflex G both acts rejected 
and provokes rejection have been in- 
cluded. The subject is taken as the 
focus of attention and as the locus of 
responsibility. 

I have tried to stress the surprising 
ease with which human beings can get 
others to respond in a uniform and 
repetitive way. Interpersonal reflexes 
operate with involuntary routine and 
fmazing power and speed. Many sub- 
jects with maladaptive interpersonal 
patterns can provoke the expected re- 
sponse from a complete stranger in a 
matter of minutes. The defiant chip-on- 
me-shoulder attitude; the docile, fawn- 
ing passivity; the timid, anxious with- 
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drawal — these are some of the inter- 
personal techniques which can produce 
the reciprocal reaction from the other 
person with unfailing regularity Se 
vere neurotics — defined at this level as 
persons with limited ranges of reflexes 
—are incredibly and creatively skilled 
in drawing rejection, nurturance, and 
so on, from the people with whom they 
deal In many cases the ‘sicker’ the pa 
tient IS, the more likely he is to liave 
abandoned all interpersonal techniques 
except one, ii’hich he can handle with 
magnificent finesse Most clinicians who 
have dealt with the so called catatonic 
negation will testify that this disorder 
involves a powerful interpersonal ma- 
neuver 

Assigning the causative factor in in- 
terpersonal relations to the subject is a 
standard procedure in dynamic psy 
chiatry The skillful therapist is usually 
not inclined to join the abused, un 
happy, masochistic patient in lamenta 
tion He IS much more inclined to ask 
himself, and eventually the patient, 
‘ What do you do to people with con 
sistent and consummate skill to get 
them to beat you up? ’ The principle 
involved here holds that interpersonal 
events just do not happen to human 
beings by accident or external design 
The active and executive role is given 
to the subject 

The Principle of Reciprocal 
Interpersonal Relations 

The principle of self determination 
as it operates at Level i has several im 
plications The idea that people must 
take the credit or blame for their own 
hfe situations has had an obvious ef 
feet on clinical practice It assigns to 
the patient the responsibility for dc 
\ eloping and managing his own per 
sonality This is a terrible power, and 


one which he is often not willing to ac 
cept The key factors in personality 
seem to be the purposive messages that 
persons express to others in their Level 
1 communications For many patients 
these are signals of weakness and 
blame "Others must help me, others 
are my undoing are familiar and 
poignant themes expressed by many 
psychiatric patients The idea of self 
determination removes the protective 
devices of projection and externaliza 
tion, giving in return a priceless, but 
often unwelcome, gift of personal 
power If you made yourself and your 
world, then you can change yourself 
and your world Since your own inter 
personal communications have woven 
the unique tapestry of your life, then 
you are the only one who can create or 
change the pattern The responsibility 
for the past and the endowment for 
the future are in your hands 
In my development of these themes, 
a rather curious imbalance may have 
been noted For purposes of exposition 
I have concentrated on the viewpoint 
of the subject At times this may have 
implied a paradoxical situation m 
which everyone goes around training 
others to respond to him m specified 
ways This is, of course, rather puzzling 
If everyone is actively creating his own 
interpersonal world, no one is left to 
be passively trained by others 

This dilemma is caused by the con 
centration on one side of the interper 
sonal exchange — the subject Actually, 
interpersonal relationships can never 
be understood unless both sides of the 
interaction are studied When only one 
side — the self or subject side — of inter- 
personal behavior is isolated and 
studied, there is a risk of distortion 
When the various levels and areas are 
considered in turn, there is a danger of 
segmental overemphasis— one of the 
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plagues of psychological theory. The 
principle of self-determination is a 
probability statement which has refer- 
ence to the global organization of per- 
sonality in general and to Level i in 
particular. The over-all counterbalance 
system of the total personality is, for 
all predictive purposes, the focal unit. 
It has special importance in shaping a 
strategy and tactic of psychotherapy. 
In the preceding section I have, for ex- 


pository purposes, stressed the self re- 
sponse and understressed the other, or 
environmental factors. But in actuality 
both partners in any relationship share 
the responsibility for its development 
a mutual determining operation is 
tnother does not create 
the Childs personality. The child does 
reaction. Both 
^"Saged in a most 

Ch t to which 

both bring determinative motivations. 


reinforcement of the original 

REFLEX THROUGH SOCIAL 

interaction 


In considering both sides of the i 
terpersonal situation— the two-persc 
commerce of communication-, fe fij 
point worth comment is the reinfot 

acfioT^ iftoraction. Om 

actions toward other people general 
effect a m rror duplication or a®coum 
measure from the other* tv,- • ^ 

■ends .0 s.reng.,:ero;",^j;;; 

u. jou walk up and aggressive 
shove a stranger, the r 1 im..?“ 
that he will sLve you b "ror 

■bis rule does not wCku„t°miro" 


— and probably shove back. Your coun- 
terresponse would then become the is- 
sue. You might apologize, you might 
retreat, but, assuming you are an ag- 
gressive shover to begin with, the statis- 
tically probable response would be to 
shove back, perhaps harder. 

You have provoked a response ^vhich 
has reenforced your original action. 
This reenforcing process is called the 
principle of reciprocal interpersonal 
relations. This is a general probability 
principle which holds that: hiterper- 
sonal reflexes tend (with a probability 
significantly greater than chance) to 
initiate or invite reciprocal interper- 
sonal responses from the other person 
in the interaction that lead to a repetv 
lion of the original reflex. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 

The reenforcing process I have de- 
scribed is not an all-inclusive prin- 
ciple. It is a probability function. It 
does not necessarily hold for the indi- 
vidual interaction. Aggression usually 
n ‘'^‘^•^‘^^^ggrcssion. Smiles usu- 
ally win smiles. Tears usually arouse 
S)TOpathy. In specific cases, however, 
these general rules break down. Ag- 
gression can win tolerant smiles. Tears 
can provoke curses. 

When the thousands of interactions 
that make up each day of social exist- 
ence are studied, this principle be- 
comes increasingly useful. Many kinds 
o variation and inconsistency operate 
to lower perfect predictability of inter- 
personal behavior. The meaning of the 
cultural context, the personality of the 
other person, and oscillation tendencies 
jn the subject are always complicating 
j Clots. Like any other principle which 
human emotions, the prin- 
cip e of reciprocal relations operates in 
probabilistic terms. 
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Reciprocal relations are more likely 
to develop with certain personalities 
than with others The principle holds 
most uniformly with pairs of sym 
biotically ‘sick' people A phobic, de 
pendent wife and a nurturant, strong 
husband would be such a pair The 
more the husband takes care of her, 
the more the dependence repeats The 
more the wife clings, the more pres 
sure there is on the husband to be gen 
tie and protective Even in a symbiotic 
marriage of this sort, the reciprocity 
would tend to break down if other mo 
tives entered the behavior of either If 
hostile reproach lies behind the wife s 
weakness, or if impatient superiority 
behind the husbands strength, then 
new chains of interaction may develop 
There is another aspect of this prin 
ciple the sicker a person is, the more 
power he has to determine his relation 
ships with others A maladjusted per 
son with a crippled set of reflexes tends 
to overdevelop a narrow range of one 
or two interpersonal responses These 
are expressed intensely and often 
whether appropriate to the situation 
or not Now a normal person has a 
fairly flexible range of reflexes He can 
use any interpersonal response if the 
situation calls it out He is less com 
mitted and, for that matter, less skill 
ful in the use of any particular reflex 
When the two interact, it is the sick 
person who determines the relation 
ship The more extreme and rigid the 
person, the greater his interpersonal 
pull — the stronger his ability to shape 
the relationships with others The with 
drawn catatonic the irretrievable crim 
inal, the compulsively flirtatious charm 
er can inevitably elicit the expected 
response from a more balanced other 
The flexible person can draw out a 
greater variety of responses from others 
— depending on his conscious or un 


conscious motives at the moment He 
can get others to like him, take care 
of him, obey him, lead him, envy him, 
and so on The 'sick' person has a very 
narrow range of interpersonal tactics, 
but these are generally quite powerful 
in their effect I have seen compulsive, 
responsible group members after sev 
eral months of treatment desperately 
trying to get the other group members 
to understand and commiserate with 
their inner feelings of weakness and de 
spair But they had trained the other 
members well to look up to them and 
respect them Their own managerial 
reflexes kept firing even at the moment 
when they were verbally appealing for 
help and sympathy Most of the pa 
tients seen in the clinic have protected 
themselves with automatic responses 
and train others much too easily to 
follow along the expected lines of inter 
action 

Another qualification of the prm 
ciple of reciprocal relations must be 
emphasized — the effect of variations 
within the subject In describing hu 
man behavior, the impression is often 
given that a consistent line of adjust 
ment is exhibited In most of the illus 
trations used in this article the sub 
ject s role is made to appear fixed Ac 
tually, inconsistency and changeability 
are the rule and not the exception in 
human emotions The factors of change 
and stability have been treated else 
where 2 They are studied as a separate 
dimension of personality — the vartabil 
ity dimension Included under this 
topic are all the measurable variations 
which affect hurann behavior — changes 
m cultural context, changes over time, 
changes due to conflict and variety 
among the levels of personality 

*See Leary and Coffey The Prediction of 
Interpersonal Behavior in Croup J s}cho 
therapy reference footnote i 
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At this point it is sufficient to point 
out that no interpersonal role is abso- 
lutely pure or rigid. The most with- 
drawn catatonic sends out occasional 
tendrils of affect. The most hardened 
criminal occasionally has a moment of 
congeniality. The most autocratic five- 
star general occasionally admits he is 
wrong. Most people show considerable 
conflict or inconsistency in their actions 
from time to time. No matter how thick 
and effective the reflex defenses, under- 
ling inconsistencies eventually mani- 
fest themselves. 


When this happens, the principle of 
reciprocal relations tends to break 
down. The probable accuracy of the 
predictions drops. For instance, a fiirta- 
tjous woman evokes seductive responses 
from a man. His approaches set off 
stronger flirtatious actions. The man 
becomes more seductive. But at some 
iwmt in this process, underlying mo- 
mes may step in to change the pattern. 
In some cases, a flirtatious facade mav 
emer deeper feelings of eo^pe'S 
or eomempt toward men. The woman 
would then shift to rejecting beltavior 
The reciprocal pattern of entice versus 
educe would shift. The man's reaetTon 

me o‘f h '""^' on the „a- 

mi'i,, ■"“‘•■Imcl pattern. He 

night continue to seduce, he mMit be 
'■on he teeome depenZb 
The s,imc process of circular intcrar 
ions leading up lo an intense breakinir 
|« mi often occurs between parent and 

e>op.iiat.on.orsell.pit,.:or‘'sad'mf.?' 


may snarl at the child. The child then 
ivhines. The whining may increase the 
father's irritation. A new series of re- 
ciprocal events may thus be initiated. 

Alternations of behavior are, of 
coune, not an unhealthy manifesta- 
tion. Moods shift; feelings are carried 
over from one situation into another; 
past events may set off emotions which 
are quite irrelevant to the current real- 
ity situation. It is safe to suggest that 
everyone acts inappropriately many 
times each day. These inconsistencies 
can hardly be considered abnormal. 
The lines of interpersonal communi- 
cation are constantly breaking down 
momentarily, but these breakdowns in- 
volve no permanent disasters. A healthy 
father-child relationship is not par* 
alyzed because one of the two has a 
bad day or carries over inappropriate 
feelings. 

On the other hand, very rigidly 
formed relationships can be upset 
badly by shifts in the pattern of re- 
ciprocal relations. Some institutional 
relationships are very inflexible and 
demand perfect reciprocity. The army 
officer expects to evoke consistent obe- 
dience. A rent in this kind of interper- 
sonal fabric can be seen as unforgiva- 
ble. Some kinds of symbiotic marriages 
are so rigid that deviation in reciprocal 
roles can cause intense anxiety. When 
husband shows a flash 
o rebellion against a dominating wife, 
c results can be explosive. 

Thus many factors tend to qualify the 
principle of reciprocal relations. Among 
^ bave considered variations in 
inc cultural context, variations in the 
^iwnality of the otlier person, and 
variations due to multilevel ambiva- 
enas in the subject’s personality. 

article, which is concerned 
wm interpersonal communication, 1 
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have described a measurement me- 
thodology and a theoretical context for 
dealing with certain aspects of be 
havior The empirical unit by whicli 
social interactions are categorized is 
called the interpersonal reflex — defined 
as the social impact which the sub 
jects action has on the other person 
In discussing this, I have tried to stress 
the automatic and often involuntary 
way in which human beings ‘tram* or 
provoke others to react in consistent 
ways 

One of the main theoretical implica- 
tions of this approach is the principle 
of self determination, which focuses on 
the process by which one tends to create 
or recreate one’s interpersonal world 


along rounnizcd channels Tins assigns 
to the subject the causative responsibil- 
ity for the interpersonal relations which 
he integrates with others The other 
theoretical implication which I have 
stressed — the principle of reciprocal in 
teipcisonal relations — refers to the 
probability tendency for subjects to 
pull from others interpersonal re- 
sponses which lead to a repetition of 
die subjects’ own favored interpersonal 
security operations Both of these prin 
cjpJes are tentative and hypothetical 
concepts which can be tested by means 
of the measurement system developed 
by die Kaiser Foundation research 
group 


a theory of group 

DEVELOPAfENT ^ 

Warren G Bennts and Herbert A Shepard 


If attention is focused on the organic 
properties of groups, criteria can be 
established by which phenomena of 
development, learning, or movement 
toward maturity can be identified 
From this point of view, maturity for 
the group means something analogous 
to maturity for the person a mature 
group knows very well what it is doing 
The group can resolve its internal con 
^ This theory is based tor the most part on 
observations made over a 5 year period of 
teaching graduate students group dynamics 
The main function ot the seminar as it was set 
forth by the instructors was to improve the 
internal communication system of the group 
hence a self study group 


flicts, mobilize its resources, and take 
intelligent action only if it has means 
for consensually validating its experi 
ence The person can resolve his inter 
nal conflicts, mobilize his resources 
and take intelligent action only if anx 
lety does not interfere with his ability to 
profit from his experience, to analyse, 
discriminate, and foresee Anxiety pre 
vents the person s internal communica 
tion system from functioning appro 
priately, and improvements m his 
ability to profit from experience hinge 
upon overcoming anxiety as a source 
of distortion Similarly, group develop 
ment involves the overcoming of ob 


from Warren G Dennis and Herbert A Shepard, 'A ’Theory of Group Development/ 
Human Relations, Vol 9, No 4,r956,pp 415-457 Some footnotes omitted Abridged and 
used by permission 
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the members, or the development of 
methods for achieving and testing con- 
sensus. Extrapolating from Sullivan's 
definition of personal maturity we can 
say a group has reached a state of valid 
communication when its members are 
armed with 

. . . referential tools for analyzing inter- 
personal experience, so that its significant 
dillcrenccs from, as ivell as its resemblances 
o, past experience, are discriminable. and 
the torenght ol relatively near future 
perns wi 1 be adequate and appropriate 
m mamp and securing 

one s salislactions sviihout useless or ultb 

csS'o°;p.'r”)! 

nlmn!,“‘‘''''’' J'"' ‘'"'“‘igations of the 

me,u of thetr tnternal communiJation 

first meeting for the 

m VX ““^yobstacte 
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come, to ea h ““ Sroup be- 

of the rest of 111^1 ^ mtcocosm 
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8»vcn eronn m any 


given prouD ^ r “cvejop m any 
miitiuc^product of d.e ® 

stcllaiion of nersnn con- 

But to construed a W 'n “ T™’’'"'''- 
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certainty in other areas, and in its ex- 
ternal relations. 

The Two Major Areas of Internal 
Uncertainty: Dependence (Authority 

Relations) and Interdependence 
{Personal Relations) 

Two major areas of uncertainty can 
be identified by induction from com- 
mon experience, at least within our 
own culture. The first of these is the 
area of group members' orientations 
toward authority, or more generally 
toward the handling and distribution 
of power in the group. The second is 
the area of members’ orientations to- 
ward one another. These areas are not 
independent of each other: a particular 
set of inter-member orientations will 
be associated with a particular author- 
ity structure. But the two sets of orien- 
tations are as distinct from each otlier 
as are the concepts of power and love. 

A number of authorities have used 
them as a starting-point for the analysis 
oi group behavior. 

In his Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego, Freud noted that 
each member is bound by libidinal 
ties on the one hand to the leader . . • 
and on the other hand to the other 
members of the group" (6, p. 45). Al- 
described both ties as libidi- 
”a . he was uncertain “how these two 
•es are related to each other, whether 
ley are of the same kind and the same 
aiuc. and how they are to be de- 
^ psychologically.” Without re- 
wiving this question, he noted that (for 
ihp and the Army) “one of 

e. the lie with the leader, seems 
tJi«* more of a ruling factor than 
her holds betsveen mem- 

bcc3 of,begroup"(6, p. jx). 

‘ ore recently, Schutz (17) has made 
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these Uvo dimensions central to lus 
theory of group compatibility Tor him, 
tlie strategic determinant of compati- 
bility IS the particuhi blend of orienta- 
tions toward authority and orienta- 
tions toward personal intimacy Bion 
(i, 2) conceptualizes the major di- 
mensions of the group somewhat dif- 
ferently His “dependency ’ and ‘ pair- 
ing ' modalities correspond to our 
“dependence ' and ' interdependence” 
areas, to them he adds a ‘ fight Uight” 
modality For him these modalities are 
simply alternatue modes of beliavior, 
for us, the fight flight categorization 
has been useful for characterizing the 
means used by die group for mamtatn 
ing a stereotyped orientation during 
a given subphase 

The core of the theory of group de 
velopment is that the principal ob 
Stacies to the development of valid 
communication are to be found in the 
orientations toward authority and in 
timacy that members bring to the 
group Rebelliousness, submissiveness, 
or withdrawal as the characteristic re 
sponse to authority figures, destructive 
competitiveness, emotional exploitive 
ness, or withdrawal as the characteristic 
response to peers prevent consensual 
validation of experience The behaviors 
determined by these orientations are 
directed toward enslavement of the 
other in the service of the self, enslave 
ment of the self m the service of the 
other, or disintegration of the siiua 
tion Hence, they prevent the setting, 
clarification of, and movement toward 
group shared goals 

In accord with Freud s observation, 
the orientations toward authority are 
regarded as being prior to, or partially 
determining of, orientations toward 
other members In its development, the 
group moves from preoccupation with 
autlionty relations to preoccupation 


with person'll relations This move- 
ment defines the two major phases of 
group de\clopment Within each phase 
arc three subphases, determined by the 
aiiibualcncc of orientations m each 
area That is, during the authority 
(‘ dependence”) phase, the group moves 
from preoccupation with submission to 
preoccupation with rebellion, to reso 
lution of the dependence problem 
Within the personal (or interdepend 
cnce ) phase the group mo\es from a 
preoccupation with intermember iden 
tification to a preoccupation witli indi 
vidual identity to a resolution of the 
interdependence problem 

The Relevant Aspects of Personality 
in Group Development 

The aspects of member personality 
most heavily involved in group de 
velopment are called, following Schutz, 
the dependence and personal aspects 

The dependence aspect is comprised 
by the members characteristic patterns 
related to a leader or to a structure of 
rules Members who find comfort in 
rules of procedure, an agenda, an ex 
pert, etc are called “dependent Mem 
bers who are discomfited by authonta 
live structures are called counterde 
pendent 

The personal aspect is comprised by 
the member s characteristic patterns 
with respect to interpersonal intimacy 
Members who cannot rest until they 
have stabilized a relatively high degree 
of intimacy with all the others are 
called overpersonal ’ Members who 
lend to avoid intimacy with any of the 
others are called ‘counterpersonal 

Psychodynamically, members who 
evidence some corapulsiveness in the 
adoption of highly dependent, highly 
counterdependent, highly personal, or 
higlily counterpersonal roles are re 
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garded as "confUcted.’' Thus, the per- 
son tvho persists in being dependent 
upon any and all authorities thereby 
provides himself with ample evidence 
that authorities should not be so trust- 
ingly relied upon; yet he cannot profit 
from this experience in governing his 
future action. Hence, a deep, but un- 
recognized, distrust is likely to accom- 
pany the manifestly submissive be- 
havior, and the highly dependent or 
highly counierdependent person is thus 
a person in conflict. The existence of 
the conflict accounts for the sometimes 
dramatic movement from extreme de- 
pendence to extreme rebelliousness. In 
this way counterdependence and de- 
pendence, while logically the extremes 
of a scale, are psychologically very 
close together. ^ 

The “unconflicied” person or "in- 
dependent, ” who is better able to profit 
from hU experience and assess the 
present situation more adequately 
may of course act at times in rebellious 
or submissive wa>,. Psychoclynamically, 
she diderence between him and the 
conlliclcd IS easy to understand. In 
terms of observable behavior, he lacks 
ibe compulsiveness and, significantly, 
docs not create the communicative con. 

II cted dependent, who manifests sub. 

tion of winch he is aware, and distrust 
or rebel ion in that part of hi, com. 
-omca.ion of which I'le i, unawm™ 
lersons who are uiiconnictcd with 
respect to the dependence or personal 
aspect are considered to be responsMe 
for the major movements of the groun 
toward valid communication. That S 
the actions of ineinbcrs unconnicted 
with tcsjxict to the jiroblcms of a given 
phase of group dciclopmcnt move the 

arc called baroniclnc events, and the 


initiators are called catalysts. This part 
of the theory of group development is 
based on Redl’s thesis concerning the 
‘‘infectiousness of the unconflicted on 
the conflicted personality constella- 
tion." The catalysts (Redl calls them 
"central persons”) are the persons capa- 
ble of reducing the uncertainty char- 
acterizing a given phase. "Leadership” 
from the standpoint of group develop- 
ment can be defined in terms of 
catalysts responsible for group move- 
ment from one phase to the“nexi. This 
consideration provides a basis for de- 
termining what membership roles are 
needed for group development. For 
example, it is expected that a group 
will have great difficulty in resolving 
problems of power and authority if it 
lacks members who are unconflicted 
with respect to dependence. 


Phase Movements 

The foregoing summary has intro- 
duced the major propositions in the 
theory of group development. While it 
IS not possible to reproduce the con- 
crete group experience from which the 
theory is drawn, we can take a step in 
this direction by discussing in more 
detail what seem to us to be the domi- 
nant features of each phase. The de- 
scription given below is highly inter- 
pretive, and we emphasize what seem 
lo us to be the major themes of each 
phase, even though many minor themes 
nre present. In the process of abstract- 
ing, stereotyping, and interpreting, 
certain obvious facts about group 
process are lost. For example, cacli 
gi'onp meeting is to some e.xtent a re- 
capitulation of its past and a forecast 
of Its future. This means that behavior 
uiai is "regressive” or "advanced” often 
appears. 
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PHASE l: DEPENDENCE 

Subphase i: Dcpendeuce^flight. The 
first days of group life are filled \vith 
behavior whose remote, as well as im- 
mediate, aim is to ward off anxiety. 
Much of the discussion content consists 
of fruitless searching for a common 
goal. Some of the security-seeking be- 
havior is group-shared — for example, 
members may reassure one another 
by providing interesting and harm- 
less facts about themselves. Some is 
idiosyncratic — for example, doodling, 
yawning, intellectualizing. 

The search for a common goal is 
aimed at reducing the cause of anx- 
iety, thus going beyond the satisfaction 
of immediate security needs. But just 
as evidencing boredom in this situa- 
tion is a method of warding off anxiety 
by denying its proximity, so group 
goal-seeking is not quite what it is 
claimed to be. It can best be under- 
stood as a dependence plea. The 
trainer, not the lack of a goal, is the 
cause of insecurity. This interpreta- 
tion is likely to be vigorously con- 
tested by the group, but it is probably 
valid. The characteristic expectations 
of group members are that the trainer 
will establish rules of the game and 
distribute rewards. He is presumed to 
know what the goals are or ought to 
be. Hence his behavior is regarded as 
a "technique”; he is merely playing 
hard to get. The pretense of a fruitless 
search for goals is a plea for him to 
tell the group what to do, by simul- 
taneously demonstrating its helpless- 
ness without him, and its willingness 
to work under his direction for his ap- 
proval and protection. 

We arc here talking about the domi- 
nant tlieme in group life. Many minor 
themes are present, and even in con- 


nection with the major theme there 
are differences among members. For 
some, testing the power of the trainer 
to affect their futures is the major con- 
cern. In others, anxiety may be aroused 
through a sense of helplessness in a 
situation made threatening by the pro- 
tector’s desertion. These alternatives 
can be seen as the beginnings of the 
counterdependent and dependent ad- 
aptations. Those with a dependent 
orientation look vainly for cues from 
the trainer for procedure and direc- 
tion, sometimes paradoxically they in- 
fer that the leader must want it that 
way. Those with a counterdependent 
orientation strive to detect in the 
trainer’s action elements that would 
offer ground for rebellion, and may 
even paradoxically demand rules and 
leadership from him because he is fail- 
ing to provide them. 

The ambiguity of the situation at 
this stage quickly becomes intolerable 
for some, and a variety of ultimately 
unserviceable resolutions may be in- 
vented, many of them idiosyncratic. 
Alarm at the prospect of future meet- 
ings is likely to be group-shared, and 
at least a gesture may be made in the 
direction of formulating an agenda for 
subsequent meetings. 

This phase is characterized by be- 
havior that has gained approval from 
authorities in the past. Since the meet- 
ings are to be concerned with groups 
or with human relations, members of- 
fer information on tliese topics, to 
satisfy the presumed expectations of 
the trainer and to indicate expertise, 
interest, or achievement in these topics 
(ex-oflicers from the armed services, 
from fraternities, etc. have the floor). 
Topics such as business or political 
leadership, discrimination and desegre- 
gation, are likely to be discussed. Dur- 
ing this phase the contributions made 
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by members are designed to gain ap- 
pro\’al from the trainer, whose reac- 
tion to each comment is surreptitiously 
watched. If the trainer comments that 
this seems to be the case, or if he notes 
that the subject under discussion (say, 
discrimination) may be related to some 
concerns about membership in this 
group, he fails again to satisfy the 
needs of members. Not that the validity 
of t ns nuerpretation is held in much 
doubt. No one is misled by the ‘•flight” 
behavior involved in discussing prob- 
lems external to the group, least of all 
ibe group members. Discussion of these 
matters is filled with perilous uncer- 
lamiies. however, and so the trainer’s 

woun““°" ignored, as one 

MuW .gnore a faux-pcs at a tea-party. 
T he a icmpts to gain approval teed 
liypothcses about the do- 
mta power of the trainer for gS 

. f/e lo fail 

croiiii r “‘“i)‘ng the needs of the 
?one‘ “ 1 ^“ “■> n '‘ifeent 

tJrs ’ ‘^°^nicrdcpendent exnrcs 

cncMdr. 

Sr in’ 

c and powcrlcssncss, and bv .h 
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with equally hostile responses. Power 
is much more overtly the concern of 
group members in this subphase. A 
topic such as leadership may again be 
discussed, but the undertones of the 
discussion are no longer dependence 
pleas. Discussion of leadership in sub- 
phase 2 is in part a vehicle for making 
explicit the trainer’s failure as a leader. 
In part it is perceived by other mem- 
bers as a bid for leadership on the part 
of any member who participates in it. 

The major themes of this subphase 
are as follows: 

1. Two opposed subgroups emerge, 
together incorporating most of the 
group members. Characteristically, the 
subgroups are in disagreement about 
the group’s need for leadership or 
structure.” One subgroup attempts to 
elect a chairman, nominate working 
committees, establish agenda, or other- 
wise “structure” the meetings; the other 
subgroup opposes all such efforts. At 
first this appears to be merely an intel- 
lectual disagreement concerning the 
future organization of group activity. 
But soon it becomes the basis for 
destroying any semblance of group 
unity. Fragmentation is expressed and 
brought about in many ways: voting is 
a favorite way of dramatizing the 
schism; suggestions that the group is 
loo large and should be divided into 
subgroups for the meetings are fre- 
a chairman may be elected and 
t cn ignored as a demonstration of 
ihc group’s inelfectualness. Although 
control mechanisms are sorely needed 
<|csireU, no one is willing to re- 
linquish the rights of leadership and 
control to anyone else. The trainer's 
abdication has created a power gap. 
«ut no one is allowed to fill it. 

*• Discnihrallincnt with the trainer 
proceeds rapidly. Group members see 
mm as at best incfTcciual, at svorst 
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damaging, to group progress He is ig 
nored and bullied almost simultane 
ously. His interventions are perceived 
by the counterdepenclcnts as an at- 
tempt to mieirupt group progress, by 
the dependents, as weak and incorrect 
statements His silences are regarded 
by the dependents as desertion, by the 
counterdependents as manipulation 
Much o£ the group activity is to be 
understood as punishment of the train 
er, for his failure to meet needs and 
expectations, for getting the group into 
an unpleasant situation, for being the 
worst kind of authority figure — a weak 
and incompetent one, or a manipula 
tive, insincere one Misunderstanding 
or Ignoring his comments, implying 
that his observations are paranoid 
fantasies, demonstrations that the 
group IS cracking up, references to him 
in the past tense as though lie were 
no longer present — these are the pun- 
ishments for his failure 
As, in the first subphase, the tram 
er’s wisdom, power, and competence 
were overtly unquestioned, but secretly 
suspected, so, in the second subphase, 
the conviction that he is incompetent 
and helpless is clearly dramatized, but 
secretly doubted Out of this secret 
doubt arises the belief in the trainers 
omnipotence None of the punish 
ments meted out to the trainer are 
recognized as such by the group mem 
bers, in fact, if the trainer suggests 
that the members feel a need to punish 
him, they are most likely Co respond in 
injured tones or in tones of contempt 
that what is going on has nothing to 
do With him and chat he Iiad best stay 
out of It The trainer is still too im 
posing and threatening to challenge 
directly There is a secret hope tint 
the chaos m the group is in fact part 
of the master phn, that he is really 
leading them in the direction they 


should be going That he may really 
be helpless as they imply, or that the 
failure may be theirs rather than his, 
are frightening possibilities For this 
reason subphase 2 differs very little in 
Its fundamental dynamics from sub- 
phase i There is still the secret wish 
that the trainer will stop all the bed 
lam which has replaced polite uncer- 
tainty, by taking his proper role (so 
that dependent membeis can cooperate 
with him and counterdependent can 
rebel m the usual ways) 

Subphase 2 thus brings the group to 
die brink of catastrophe The trainer 
has consistently failed to meet the 
group's needs Not daring to turn di 
rectly on him, the group members en 
gage in mutually destructive behavior 
in fact, the group threatens suicide as 
the most extreme expression of depend 
ence The need to punish the trainer is 
so strong, however, that his act of sal 
vation would have to be magical m 
deed 

Subphase ^ Resolution catharsis No 
such magic is available to the trainer 
Resolution of the group’s difficulties 
at this point depends upon the pres 
ence in the group of other forces, which 
have until this time been inoperative, 
or inelfective Only the degenerative 
aspects of the chain of events m sub 
phases 1 and 2 have been presented up 
to this point and they are in fact the 
salient ones But there has been a 
simultaneous, though less obvious, 
mobilization of constructive forces 
First, within each of the warring sub 
groups bonds of mutual support have 
grown The group member no longer 
feels helpless and isolated Second, the 
trainers role, seen as weak or mampu 
lative in the dependence orientation, 
can also be perceived as permissive 
Third, his interpretations, though 
openly ignored, have been secretly at- 



tended to. And, as the second and 
third points imply, some members of 
the group are less the prisoners of 

the dependence-counterdependence di- 
lemma than others. These members, 
calied the independents, have been 
reiatively ineffective in the group 
for two reasons. First, they have not 
developed firm bonds with other 
members in either of the warring sub- 
poups, because they have not identi- 
fied svith either cause. Typically, they 
have devoted their energies to an un 
uccessful search for a compromise set- 
tlement of the disagreements in the 
group. Since their attitudes toward au- 
thonty are less ambivalent than those 

e aroui^f '”“ 8 ''«“'ent in 
the group— for example, whether a 
chairman should be elected.-at 
va ue and tried to medU te sim 10^ 

-h br/„^-‘‘''-»hiftirthe 

it is „ y,\ “ It occurs at all 
cud of subphasra 'hot 'he 

directly to thf» r* “PP^^rs to give way 
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and drai^r^Talti 

ons process n/’ ‘"S and ardu- 
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men. being ve^ gradual. 
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groups, each unable to gain or relin- 
quish power. 2. Those group members 
who are uncommitted to either sub- 
group are ineffective in their attempts 
to resolve the conflict. 3. The trainer’s 
contributions only serve to deepen the 
cleavage in the group. 

As the group enters subphase 3, it is 
moving rapidly toward extinction: that 
is, splintering into two or three sub- 
groups. The independents, who have 
until now been passive or ineffectual, 
become the only hope for survival, 
since they have thus far avoided polari- 
sation and stereotypic behavior. The 
imminence of dissolution forces them 
to recognize the fruitlessness of their 
attempts at mediation. For this reason, 
the trainer’s hypothesis that fighting 
one another is off-target behavior is 
likely to be acted upon at this point. 
A group member may openly express 
the opinion that the trainer's presence 
and comments are holding the group 
back, suggest that "as an experiment" 
the trainer leaves the group "to see 
how things go without him”. When 
the trainer is thus directly challenged, 
the whole atmosphere of the meeting 
changes. There is a sudden increase in 
alertness and tension. Previously, there 
lad been much acting out of the wish 
that the trainer were absent, but at the 
same time a conviction that he was the 
raison d'etre of the group’s existence 
■~that it would fall apart without him. 

I reviously, absence of the trainer 
Would have constituted desertion, or 
defeat, fulfilment of the members’ 
worst fears as to their own inadequacy 
or t le trainer’s. But now leaving the 
group can have a different meaning, 
general agreement that the trainer 
siiould leave is rarely achieved. How* 
^er, after a little further discussion it 
occomes clear that he is at liberty to 
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leave, with the understanding that he 
wishes to be a member of the group, 
and will return if and when the group 
is willing to accept him. 

The principal function of the sym- 
bolic removal of the trainer is in its 
effect of freeing the group to bring 
into awareness the hitherto carefully 
ignored feelings toward him as an au- 
thority figure, and toward the group 
activity as an off-target dramatization 
of the ambivalence toward authority. 
The leadership provided by the inde- 
pendents (whom the group sees as hav- 
ing no vested interest in power) leads 
to a new orientation toward member- 
ship in the group. In the discussion 
that follows the exit of the trainer, the 
dependents' assertion that the trainer 
deserted and the counterdependents’ 
assertion that he was kicked out are 
soon replaced by consideration of 
whether his behavior was "responsible” 
or "irresponsible.” The power prob- 
lem is resolved by being defined in 
terms of member responsibilities, and 
the terms of the trainer's return to the 
group are settled by the requirement 
that he behave as “just another mem- 
ber of the group”. This phrase is then 
explained as meaning that he should 
take neither more nor less responsi- 
bility for what happens in the group 
than any other member. 

The above description of the process 
does not do justice to the excitement 
and involvement characteristic of this 
period. How much transferable insight 
ambivalent members acquire from it 
is difficult to assess. At least within the 
life of the group, later activity is rarely 
perceived in terms of submission and 
rebellion. 

An interesting parallel, which throws 
light on the order of events in group 
development, is given in Freud's dis- 


cussion of the myth of the primal 
horde. In his version: 

“These many individuals eventually banded 
tlicmsclves together, killed [the fatlier], 
and cut him in pieces. . . . They then 
formed the loiemisiic community of broth- 
ers all with equal rights and united by the 
totem prohibitions which were to preserve 
and to expiate die memory of the murder” 
(6, p. 112). 

The horde’s act, according to Freud, 
was soon distorted into an heroic 
myth: instead of murder by the group, 
the myth held that the father had been 
overthrown single-handed by one per- 
son, usually the youngest son. In this 
attribution of the group act to one 
individual (the hero) Freud saw the 
"emergence of the individual from 
group psychology.” His definition of a 
hero is “. . . a man who stands up 
manfully against his father and in the 
end victoriously overthrows him” (8, 
p. 9). (The heroic myth of Freud thus 
shares much in common with Sullivan’s 
"delusion of unique individuality.”) 

In the training group, the member 
who initiates the events leading to the 
trainer’s exit is sometimes referred id 
as a “hero” by the other members. 
Responsibility for the act is felt to 
be shared by the group, however, and 
out of their experience comes the first 
strong sense of group solidarity and 
involvement — a reversal of the original 
version, where the individual emerges 
from the group. This turn of events 
clarifies Freud’s remark concerning the 
libidinal ties to the leader and to the 
other group members. Libidinal ties 
toivard the other group members can- 
not be adequately developed until 
there is a resolution of the ties with 
the leader. In our terms, those com- 
ponents of group life having to do 
wth intimacy and interdependence 
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cannot be dealt with until those com- 
ponents having to do with authority 
and dependence have been resolved. 

Other aspects of subphase 3 may be 
understood by investigating the dra- 
matic significance of the revolt. The 
event is always marked in group his- 
tory as “a turning-point”, "the time we 
became a group”, "when I first got in- 
volved”, etc. The mounting tension, 
followed by sometimes uproarious 
euphoria, cannot be entirely explained 
by the surface events. It may be that 
the revolt represents a realization of 
important fantasies individuals hold in 
all organizations, that the emotions in- 
vo ved are undercurrents wherever re- 
belhous and submissive tendencies to- 
ward existing authorities must be 
controlled. These are the themes of 
n dramas-^ndgone, 

BMy Budd. Hamlet, and our mos 

But the event is more than the presen- 
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ual human being can undergo far rSS," 
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can be true of whole groups of people, and 
there are historical examples of social 
changes and movements occurring when 
there was ^videspread emotional tension, 
usually some form of anxiety. The Cru- 
sades, parts of the Reformation, the French 
Revolution, the change in Zulu life in the 
reign of Chaca, the Meijt Restoration, die 
Mormon movement, the Russian Revolu- 
tion, die rise of Fascism, and alterations 
in the social sentiments of the United 
States going on at present are all to some 
extent examples” {12, p. 360). 


Observ’ers of industrial relations have 
made similar observations. ^Vhen 
strikes result from hostile labor-man- 
agement relations (as contrasted to 
straight wage demands), there is a 
fluidity of relationships and a wide 
repertoire of structural changes during 
this period not available before the 
strike act.2 

So It is, we believe, with the training 
group. But what are the new values 
and behavior patterns that emerge out 
of the emotional experience of Phase 
1 ? Principally, they are acceptance by 
each member of his full share of re- 
sponsibility for what happens in the 
group. The outcome is autonomy for 
the group. After the events of sub- 
phase 3, there is no more attribution 
of magical powers to the trainer — 
either the dependent fantasy that he 
sees farther, knows better, is mysteri- 
ously guiding the group and protecting 
>t from evil, or the very similar coun- 
terdependent fantasy that he is ma- 
nipulating the group, exploiting it in 
nu own interests, that the experience 
|s one of "brain-washing.” The cri- 
erion for evaluating a contribution is 
”0 ionger who said it, but what is said. 

ereafter, such power fantasies as the 


E. Park, writing in 1928, had con 
* insight on some functions of revo 
luuon and change. See (14). 
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trainer }jimse]f may liave present no 
di/Terent problem from tlie power fan 
tasics of any other group member At 
the same time, the illusion tint there 
IS a struggle for power m the group 
IS suddenly dissipated, and the con 
tributions of other members are 
evaluated in terms of their relevance 
to shared group goals 

SUMMARY OF PHASE I 

The very word development implies 
not only movement through time, but 
also a definite order of progression 
The group must traverse subphase i 
to reach subphase 2, and subphase 3 
before it can move into Phase II At 
the same time, lower levels of de 
velopment coexist with more advanced 
levels Blocking and regression occur 
frequently, and the group may be 
stuck at a certain phase of develop 
ment It would, of course, be difficult 
to imagine a group remaining long m 
subphase 3 — the situation is too tense 
to be permanent But the group may 
founder for some time in subphase 2 
with little movement In short, groups 
do not inevitably develop through the 
resolution of the dependence phase to 
Phase II This movement may be re 
tarded indefinitely Obviously much 
depends upon the trainer s role In 
fact, the whole dependence modality 
may be submerged by certain styles of 
trainer behavior The trainer his a 
certain range of choice as to whether 
dependency as a source of coramuni 
cation distortion is to be highlighted 
and made the subject of special ex 
penential and conceptual considera 
tion The personality and training 
philosophy of the trainer determine 
his interest m introducing or avoiding 
explicit consideration of dependency 
There are other important forces in 


the group besides the trainer, and 
these may serve to facilitate or block 
the development that has been de 
scribed as typical of Phase I Occasion 
ally there may be no strong independ 
ents capable of bringing about the 
barometric events that precipitate 
movement Or the leaders of opposing 
subgroups may be the most assertive 
members of the group In such cases the 
group may founder permanently m sub 
phase 2 If a group has the misfortune 
to experience a traumatic event early 
in Its existence — exceedingly schizoid 
behavior by some member during the 
first few meetings, for example — anxie 
ties of other members may be aroused 
to such an extent that all culturally 
suspect behavior, particularly open ex 
pressjon of feelings is strongly in 
hibited in subsequent meetings 

Table 1 summarizes the major events 
of Phase I, as it typically proceeds 
This phase has dealt primarily with 
the resolution of dependence needs It 
ends with acceptance of mutual re 
sponsibility for the fate of the group 
and a sense of solidarity, but the im 
plications of shared responsibility have 
yet to be explored This exploration 
IS reserved for Phase II, which vve have 
chosen to call the Interdependence 
Phase 

PHASE II INTERDEPENDENCE 

The resolution of dependence prob 
lems marks the transfer of group at 
tention (and inattention) to the prob 
lems of shared responsibility 

Sullivan s description of the change 
from childhood to the juvenile era 
seems pertinent here 

The ]u\enile era is marked off from 
cluldhood by die appearance of an urgent 
need for compeers uith whom to have 
one s existence By compeers I mean peo- 
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cannot be dealt with until those com- 
ponents having to do with authority 
and dependence have been resolved. 

Other aspects of subphase 3 may be 
understood by investigating the dra- 
matic significance of the revolt. The 
event is always marked in group his- 
tory as "a turning-point", "the time we 
became a group”, "when I first got in- 
volved , etc. The mounting tension, 
followed by sometimes uproarions 
euphoria, cannot be entirely explained 
by the surface events. It may be that 
the revolt represents a realization of 
important fantasies individuals hold in 
all organizations, that the emotions in- 
volved are undercurrents wherever re- 
bellious and submissive tendencies to- 
ward existing authorities must be 
oZ t"*- ‘hemes of 

RW n aa’' ‘^“‘"'as-dnligone, 

Btlly Budd, Hamlet, and our mos 

Burthe*” Mutiny. 

Bu the event is more than the presen- 
ation of a drama, or an acting^ o 
fantasies. For it can be argued fhat the 
aments of stress and catharsis, when 
emotions are labile and interne are 

quoting in full on this pLp 
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behavior becomes soft, is fused 
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can be true of whole groups of people, and 
there are historical examples of social 
changes and movements occurring when 
there was w’idespread emotional tension, 
usually some form of anxiety. The Cru- 
sades, parts of the Reformation, the French 
Revolution, die change in Zulu life in the 
reign of Chaca, the Meiji Restoration, the 
Mormon movement, the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the rise of Fascism, and alterations 
in the social sentiments of tlie United 
States going on at present are all to some 
extent examples" (12, p. 360). 

Observers of industrial relations have 
made similar observations. When 
strikes result from hostile labor-man- 
agement relations (as contrasted to 
straight wage demands), there is a 
fluidity of relationships and a wide 
repertoire of structural changes during 
this period not available before the 
strike act.^ 

So it is, we believe, with the training 
group. But what are the new values 
and behavior patterns that emerge out 
of the emotional experience of Phase 
1 ? Principally, they are acceptance by 
^ach member of his full share of re- 
sponsibility for what happens in the 
group. The outcome is autonomy for 
the group. After the events of sub- 
phase 3, there is no more attribution 
of magical powers to the trainer — 
either the dependent fantasy that he 
sees farther, knows better, is mysteri- 
ously guiding the group and protecting 

from evil, or the very similar coun- 
terdependent fantasy that he is ma- 
nipulating the group, exploiting it in 
Ins own interests, that the experience 
is one of “brain-washing.” The cri- 
terion for evaluating a contribution is 
no longer who said it, but what is said. 
Thereafter, such power fantasies as the 

*See A. Gouldncr (10), W. F. Whyte, Jr- 
(«). Robert E. Park, writing in 1928. had con- 
, insight on some functions of reto- 

iuuon and change. See (14). 
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trainer himself may liave present no 
different problem from the power fan 
tasics of any other group member At 
the same time, the illusion that there 
IS a struggle for power in the group 
IS suddenly dissipated, and the con- 
tributions of other members arc 
evaluated m terms of thcir rcle\ance 
to shared group goals 

SUMMARY or PHASE I 

The very word development implies 
not only movement through time, but 
also a definite order of progression 
The group must traverse subphase j 
to reach subphase 2, and subphase 3 
before it can move into Phase II At 
the same time, lower levels of de 
velopment coexist with more advanced 
leiels Blocking and regression occur 
frequently, and the group may be 
“stuck at a certain phase of develop 
ment It would, of course, be difficult 
to imagine a group remaining long in 
subphase 3 — the situation is coo tense 
to be permanent But the gioup may 
founder for some time m subphase 2 
with little movement In short, groups 
do not inevitably develop through the 
resolution of the dependence phase to 
Phase II This movement may be re 
tarded indefinitely Obviously much 
depends upon the trainer s role In 
fact, the whole dependence modality 
may be submerged by certain styles of 
trainer behavior The trainer has a 
certain range of choice as to ivhether 
dependency as a source of communi 
cation distortion is to be highlighted 
and made the subject of special ex 
penential and conceptual considera 
tion The personality and training 
philosophy of the trainer determine 
his interest in introducing or a^Oldlng 
explicit consideration of dependency 
There are other important forces m 


the group besides the trainer, and 
these may serve to facilitate or block 
the development that has been de 
scribed as typical of Phase I Occasion 
ally there may be no strong independ 
cuts capable of bringing about the 
barometric events that precipitate 
movement Or the leaders of opposing 
subgroups may be the most assertive 
members of the group In such cases the 
group may founder permanently in sub 
phase 2 If a group has the misfortune 
to experience a ‘ traumatic ’ event early 
in Its existence — exceedingly schizoid 
behavior by some member during the 
first few meetings, for example — anxie 
ties of other members may be aroused 
to such an extent that all culturally 
suspect behavior, particularly open ex 
prcssion of feelings, is strongly m 
hibited in subsequent meetings 
Table 1 summan2es the major events 
of Phase J, as it typically proceeds 
This phase has dealt primarily with 
the resolution of dependence needs It 
ends with acceptance of mutual re 
sponsibdity for the fate of the group 
and a sense of solidarity, but the rax 
plications of shared responsibility have 
yec to be explored Thts explatsLCion 
IS reserved for Phase II, which ive have 
cliosen to call the Interdependence 
Phase 

PHASE II INTERDEPENDENCE 

The resolution of dependence prob 
lems marks the transfer of group at 
tention (and inattention) to the prob 
lems of shared responsibility 

Sullivans descxiption of the change 
from childhood to the juvenile era 
seems pertinent here 

The juvenile era is marked off /rcjm 
childhood by die appearance of an urgent 
need for compeers with whom to have 
ones existence By compeers I mean p^o- 
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cannot be dealt with until those com- 
ponents having to do with authority 
and dependence have been resolved. 

Other aspects of subphase 3 may be 
understood by investigating the dra- 
matic significance of the revolt. The 
event is always marked in group his- 
tory as “a turning-point”, "the time we 
became a group”, "when I first got in- 
volved”, etc. The mounting tension, 
followed by sometimes uproarious 
euphoria, cannot be entirely explained 
by the surface events. It may be that 
the revolt represents a realization of 
important fantasies individuals hold in 
all organizations, that the emotions in- 
volved are undercurrents wherever re- 
bellious and submissive tendencies to- 
ward existing authorities must be 
controlled. These are the themes of 

dramas-dnl/gone 

BMy Budd. Hamlet, and our Zll 
«cen. follt-tale. The Came MuZy. 
But the event is more than the presen- 
ation ofadrama, or an acting^iurof 
fantasies. For it can be argued that the 

analysis of a minor “^^olu&fr: 
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can be true of whole groups of people, and 
tliere are historical examples of social 
changes and movements occurring when 
there svas widespread emotional tension, 
usually some form of anxiety. The Cru- 
sades, parts of the Reformation, the French 
Revolution, tlte change in Zulu life in the 
reign of Chaca, the Meiji Restoration, the 
Mormon movement, the Russian Revolu- 
tion, die rise of Fascism, and alterations 
in the social sentiments of the United 
States going on at present are all to some 
extent examples” {12, p. 360). 

Observers of industrial relations have 
made similar observations. When 
strikes result from hostile labor-man- 
agement relations (as contrasted to 
straight wage demands), there is a 
fluidity of relationships and a wide 
repertoire of structural changes during 
this period not available before the 
strike act.® 

So it is, we believe, with the training 
group. But what are the new values 
and behavior patterns that emerge out 
of the emotional experience of Phase 
I? Principally, they are acceptance by 
each member of his full share of re* 
sponsibility for what happens in the 
group. The outcome is autonomy for 
the group. After the events of sub- 
phase 3, there is no more attribution 
of magical powers to the trainer— 
either the dependent fantasy that he 
sees farther, knows better, is mysteri- 
ously guiding the group and protecting 
tt from evil, or the very similar coun- 
terdependent fantasy that he is ma- 
nipulating the group, exploiting it m 
his own interests, that the experience 
IS one of "brain-washing.” The cri- 
terion for evaluating a contribution is 
no longer who said it, but what is said. 
Tliereafter, such power fantasies as the 

*See A. Gouldner (10). W. F. Whyte. Jr- 
(fa). Robert E. Park, writing in 1928, had con- 
sid^ble insight on some functions of revo- 
lution and change. Sec (14). 
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pie who are on our level, and have genen- 
cally similar attitudes toward authontaliye 
figures, activities and the like. This marks 
the beginning of die juvenile era, the great 
developments in which are die talents for 
cooperation, competition and compro- 
mise" (20, pp. 17-18. Emphasis ours). 

The remaining barriers to valid com- 
munication are those associated with 
orientations toward interdependence, 
i.e. intimacy, friendship, identification. 
While the distribution of power was 
the cardinal issue during Phase I. the 
distribution of affection occupies the 
group during Phase II. 

Subphase 4: Eiichanttnent^fliglit. At 
the outset of subphase 4, the group is 
happy, cohesive, relaxed. The 
phere is one of "sweetness and l‘ght . 
Any slight increase in tension is in* 
stantly dissipated by joking and ja^gh' 
ter. The fighting of Phase I is still 
fresh in the memory of the group, and 
the group’s efforts are devoted ^ to 
patching up differences, healing 
wounds, and maintaining a har- 
monious atmosphere. Typically, this is 
a time of merrymaking and group min- 
strelsy. Coffee and cake may be served 
at the meetings. Hours may be passed 
in organizing a group party. Poetry 
or songs commemorating the important 
events and persons in the group s his- 
tory may be composed by individuals 
or, more commonly, as a group project. 
All decisions must be unanimous dur- 
ing this period, since everyone must be 
happy, but the issues on whicli de- 
cisions are made are mostly ones about 
which group members have no strong 
feelings. At first the cathartic,^ healing 
function of these activities is clear; 
there is much spontaneity, playfulnws, 
and pleasure. Soon the pleasures be- 
gin to wear thin. 

The myth of mutual acceptance and 
universal harmony must eventually be 


in Stabilily and Change 

recognized for what it is. From the 
beginning of this phase there are fre- 
quent evidences of underlying hostili- 
ties, unresolved issues in the group. 
But they are quickly, nervously 
smoothed over by laughter or misinter- 
pretation. Subphase 4 begins with 
^tharsis, but that is followed by the 
development of a rigid norm to which 
all members are forced to conform: 
"Nothing must be allowed to disturb 
our harmony in the future; we must 
avoid the mistakes of the painful past." 
Not tliat members have forgotten that 
the painful past was a necessary pre- 
liminary to the autonomous and (it 
is said) delightful present, though that 
fact is carefully overlooked. Rather, 
there is a dim realization that all mem- 
bers must have an experience some- 
what analogous to the trainer’s in sub- 
phase 3, before a mutually understood, 
accepted, and realistic definition of 
their own roles in the group can be 
arrived at. 

Resistance of members to the require- 
ment that harmony be maintained at 
all costs appears in subtle ways. In open 
group discussion the requirement is im- 
perative: either the member does not 
dare to endanger harmony with the 
group or to disturb the status quo by 
denying that all problems have been 
solved. Much as members may dislike 
the tedious work of maintaining the 
appearance of harmony, the alterna- 
tive is worse. The house of cards would 
come tumbling down, and the painful 
and exacting work of building some- 
thing more substantial would have to 
begin. The flight from these problems 
takes a number of forms. Group mem- 
bers may say, "We’ve had our fighting 
and are now a group. Thus, further 
self-study is unnecessary." Very com- 
monly, the possibility of any change 
may be prevented by not coming to- 



I. Emolional Modality Dependence — Flight Counterdependence — Fight. Off- Pairing. Intense involve- 

target fighting among members. ment in group task. 
Distrust of staff member. Am- 
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ways — from stating "I don’t care what 
you think”, to boredom, to absenteeism. 
The overpersonals insist that they are 
happy and comfortable, while the 
counterpersonals complain about the 
lack of group morale. Iniellectualiza- 
tion by the overpersonals frequently 
takes on religious overtones concerning 
Christian love, consideration for others, 
etc. In explanations of member be- 
havior, the counterpersonal members 
account for all in terms of motives 
having nothing to do with the present 
group; the overpersonals explain all 
in terms of acceptance and rejection 
in the present group. 

Subphase 5 belongs to the counter- 
personals as subphase 4 belonged to 
the overpersonals. Subphase 4 might be 
caricatured as hiding in the womb of 
the group; subphase 5 as hiding out of 
sight of the group. It seems probable 
that both of these modalities serve to 
ward off anxieties associated with in- 
timate interpersonal relations. A theme 
that links them together can be verbal- 
ized as follows: “If others really knew 
me, they would reject me.” The over- 
pei-sonal’s formula for avoiding this re- 
jection seems to be accepting all others 
so as to be protected by the others' 
guilt; the counterpersonal's way is by 
rejecting all others before they have 
a chance to reject him. Another way 
of characterizing the counterpersonal 
orientation is in the phrase, “I would 
lose my identity as a member of the 
group.” The corresponding overper- 
sonal orientation reads, “I have noth- 
ing to lose by identifying with the 
group.” We can now look back on the 
past two subphases as countermeasures 
against loss of self-esteem; what Sul- 
livan once referred to as the greatest 
inhibition to the understanding of 
what is distinctly human, “the over- 
whelming conviction of seU-hood — 


this amounts to a delusion of unique 
individuality”. The sharp swings and 
fluctuations that occurred between the 
enchantment and euphoria of subphase 

4 and the disenchantment of subphase 

5 can be seen as a struggle between the 
"institutionalization of complacency” 
on the one hand and anxiety associated 
with fantasy speculations about in- 
timacy and involvement on the other. 
This dissociative behavior serves a pur- 
pose of its own: a generalized denial 
of the group and its meaning for in- 
dividuals. For if the group is important 
and valid then it has to be taken 
seriously. If it can wallow in the en- 
chantment of subphase 4, it is safe; if 
it can continually vilify the goals and 
objectives of the group, it is also safe. 
The disenchantment theme in sub- 
phase 5 is perhaps a less skilful and 
more desperate security provision with 
its elaborate wall of defenses than the 
"group mind” theme of subphase 4. 
What should be stressed is that both 
subphase defenses were created almost 
entirely on fantastic expectations about 
the consequences of group involve- 
ment. These defenses are homologous 
to anxiety as it is experienced by the 
individual; i.e. the state of “anxiety 
arises as a response to a situation of 
danger and ivhich will be reproduced 
thenceforward whenever such a situa- 
tion recurs” (7, p. 72). In sum, the past 
two subphases were marked by a con- 
viction that further group involvement 
would be injurious to members' self- 
esteem. 

Subphase 6 ; Consensual validation. 

In the groups of which we write, two 
forces combine to press the group to- 
ward a resolution of the interdepend- 
ency problem. These are the approach- 
ing end of the training course, and the 
need to establish a method of evalua- 
tion (including course grades). 
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gether as a total group at all. Thus the 
members may subgroup through an 
entire meeting. Those who would dis- 
turb the friendly subgroups are accused 
of “rocking the boat.” 

The solidarity and harmony become 
more and more illusory, but the group 
still clinp to the illusion. This persev- 
eration is in a way a consequence of 
the deprivation that members have ex- 
perienced in maintaining the atmos- 
phere of harmony. Maintaining it 
forces members to behave in ways alien 
to their own feelings; to go still fur- 
ther in group involvement would mean 
a complete loss of self. The group Is 
Aerefore torn by a new ambivalence, 

. "w verbalized as follows: 

another and there- 
fore we must maintain the solidarity of 
the group and give up whatever is 
necessaiy of our selfish desires." 2. “The 

pty :sTpt fnfbut r gr^up™^ 

“i^ b““' ^ 

only as a m«f “^-•"‘ained 
f.-v, ’ c , innocent” solit. 

gone°so fcTf 

■o the conversation of a nW'’”'" 

8le°r'tosfcen“‘=®™“P‘- 

about the Broun- t>y uneasiness 

■■"•e shoull wS oSheV, "■« 

There may be 


to take 


members would like the. rXeV 


lived: it soon becomes perceived as a 
fake attempt to resolve interpersonal 
problems by denying their reality. In 
the later stages of this subphase, en- 
chantment with the total group is re- 
placed by enchantment with one's sub- 
group, and out of this breakdown of 
the group emerges a new organization 
based on the anxieties aroused out of 
this first, suffocating, involvement. 

Subphase 5; Disenchantment-fight. 
This subphase is marked by a division 
into two subgroups — paralleling the 
experience of subphase 2— but this 
time based upon orientations toward 
the degree of intimacy required by 
group membership. Membership in the 
two subgroups is not necessarily the 
same as in subphase 2: for now the 
fragmentation occurs as a result of op- 
posite and extreme attitudes toward 
the degree of intimacy desired in inter- 
personal relations. The countcrper- 
sonal members band together to resist 
further involvement. The overpersonal 
members band together in a demand 
for unconditional love. While these 
s^groups appear as divergent as pos- 
sible, a common theme underlies them- 
For the one group, the only means 
seen for maintaining self-esteem is to 
avoid any real commitment to others; 
for the other group, the only way to 
maintain self-esteem is to obtain a 
commitment from others to forgive 
everything. The subgroups share in 
common the fear that intimacy breeds 

contempt. 

This anxiety is reflected in many 
during subphase 6. For the first 
time openly disparaging remarks are 
made about the group. Invidious com- 
are made between it and 
^ groups. Similarly, psychology 
social science may be attacked, 
inadequacy of the group as a basis 
r self-esteem is dramatized in many 
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The above values, and some concom- 
itant values, arc o£ course very close 
to the authors' conception of a “good 
group” In actuality they are not al 
ways achieved by the end of the group 
life The prospect of the death of the 
group, after much procrastination in 
the secret hope that it ^vlU be over 
before anything can be done, is likely 
to force the group into strenuous last- 
minute efforts to o\ercome the ob 
Stacies that have blocked its progress 
As a result, the sixth subphase is too 
often hurried and incomplete If the 
hurdles are not overcome in time grad 
ing IS likely to be an exercise that con 
firms members worst suspicions about 
the group And if role evaluation is 
attempted, either the initial evalua 
tions contain so much hostile material 
as to block further efforts, or eNalua 
tions are so flowery and vacuous that 
no one, least of all the recipient, be 
lieves them 

In the resolution of interdepend 
ence problems, member personalities 
count for even more than they do m 
the resolution of dependence problems 
The trainer s behavior is crucial m de 
terminmg the group s ability to resolve 
the dependence issue, but in the inter 
dependence issue the group is, so to 
speak, only as strong as its weakest 
link The exceedingly dependent group 
member can ride through Phase I with 
a fixed belief m the existence of a 
private relationship between himself 
and the trainer, but the person whose 
anxieties are intense under the threats 
associated with intimacy can immobil 
ize the group {Table II summarizes 
the major events of Phase II ) 

Conclusions 

Dependence and interdependence — 
power and love, autliority and intimacy 


— are regarded as the central problems 
of group life In most organizations 
and societies, the rules governing the 
distribution of authority and the de 
grec of intimacy among members are 
prescribed In the human relations 
training group, they are major areas of 
uncertainty While the choice of these 
matters as the focus of group attention 
and experience rests to some extent 
with the trainer, his choice is pred- 
icated on the belief that they are the 
core of interpeisonal expenence As 
such, the principal obstacles to valid 
interpersonal communication he in 
rigidities of interpretation and re 
sponse carried over from the anxious 
experiences with particular love or 
power figures into new situations in 
whidi they are impproprnte The ex 
istence of such autisms complicates all 
discussion unduly and in some in 
stances mikes an exchange of meanings 
impossible 

Stating the training goal as the estab 
lishment of valid communication 
means that the relevance of the autistic 
response to authority and intimacy on 
the part of any member can be ex 
plicitly examined and at least a pro 
visional alternative formulated by him 
Whether this makes a lasting change 
in the members flexibility, or whether 
he will return to his more restricted 
formula when confronted with a new 
situation we do not know, but we 
expect that it vanes with the success of 
his group experience — particularly his 
success in understanding it 

We have attempted to portray what 
we believe to be the typical pattern of 
group development, and to show the 
relationship of member orientations 
and changes m member orientations 
to the major mo\ements of the group 
In tins connection, we ha\e emphasized 
the catalytic role of persons uncon 



There are, of course, ways of denying 
or avoiding these realities. The group 
can agree to continue to meet after the 
course ends. It can extricate itself from 
evaluation activities by asking the 
trainer to perform the task, or by 
awarding a blanket grade. But turning 
this job over to the trainer is a regres- 
sion to dependence; and refusal to dis- 
criminate and reward is a failure to 
resolve the problems of interdepend- 
ence. If the group has developed in 
general as we have described, the reality 
of termination and evaluation cannot 
be denied, and these regressive modes 
of adaptation cannot be tolerated 
The characteristic defenses of the 
two subgroups at hrst fuse to prevent 
accomplish- 

mem of the evaluation and grading 
task. The counterpersonals resist eva|. 
uation as an invasion of privacy: they 
foresee catas^trophe if members b^gin to 
what they think of one anSr 
The overpersonals resist grading sin^ 
■t involves diseriminatinl amtL tht 

involved in"f vic"^ becomes 

disparagement In^h' ^ mutual 

of Icss^oT self-etteem T 
involvement is near To T 8^®"? 

As in subphase o it is the T 
-in this case ihnL h ‘"‘•'=P™dents 
is not threatened bv”th°*' 

intimacy_„ro fesmre 

Mence in tht tt con. 

that is required all 

circle quite dramattctlty VtT te'"™' 

by an independent “ n request 

own role. Or it mat be 
of confidence in thl ” ^’^pression 

accomplish 
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The activity that follows group com- 
mitment to the evaluation task does 
not conform to the expectations of the 
overpersonal or counterpersonal mem- 
bers. Its chief characteristic is the will- 
ingness and ability of group members 
to validate their self-concepts with 
other members. The fear of rejection 
fades when tested against reality. The 
tensions that developed as a result of 
these fears diminish in the light of 
actual discussion of member roles. At 
the same time, there is revulsion against 
“capsule evaluations” and “curbstone 
psychoanalysis.” Instead, what ensues 
is a serious attempt by each group 
member to verbalize his private con- 
ceptual scheme for understanding hu- 
man behavior — his own and that of 
others. Bringing these assumptions into 
explicit communication is the main 
work of subphase 6. This activity de- 
mands a high level of work and of 
communicative skill. Some of the values 
that appear to underlie the group’s 
work during this subphase are as fol- 
lows: 1. Members can accept one an- 
other’s differences without associating 
good” and “bad” with the differences. 

2- Conflict exists but is over substan- 
tive issues rather than emotional issues. 

3- Consensus is reached as a result of 
rational discussion rather than through 
a compulsive attempt at unanimity- 

4- Members are aware of their own in- 
volvement, and of other aspects of 
group process, without being over- 
whelmed or alarmed. 5. Through the 
evaluation process, members take on 

personal meaning to each other- 
's facilitates communication and 
creates a deeper understanding of how 
. ® other person thinks, feels, behaves; 

*t creates a series of personal expecta- 
fons, as distinguished from the pre- 
vious, more stereotyped, role expecta- 
tions. 
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flicted ^vuh respect to one or the other 
of the dependence and interdepend 
ence areas This poucr to mo\e the 
group lies mainly in his freedom from 
anxiel) based reactions to problems of 
autliority (or intimacy) he has the 
freedom to be creative in searching for 
a ^vay to reduce tension 
We have also emphasized the bar 
©metric event or event capable of 
moving the group from one phase to 
the next The major events of tins kind 
are the removal of the trainer as part of 
the resolution of the dependence prob 
lem, and the evaluation grading re 
quirements at the termination of the 
course Both these barometric events 
require a catalytic agent in the group 
to bring Uiem about That is to say, 
the trainer exit can take place only at 
the moment when it is capable of sym 
bolizing the attainment of group au 
tonomy, and it requires a catalytic 
agent in the group to give it tins mean 
ing And the grading assignment can 
move the group forward only if the 
catalytic agent can reverse the vicious 
circle of disparagement tliat precedes 
It 

Whether the incorporation of these 
barometric events into the training de 
sign merely makes our picture of group 
development a self fulfilling prophecy, 
or whether, as we wish to believe these 
elements make dramatically clear the 
major forward movements of the 
group and open the gate for a flood 
of new understanding and communica 
tion can only be decided on the basis 
of more, and more varied experience 

The evolution from Phase I to Phase 
II represents not only a cliange in 
emphasis from power to affection but 
also from role to personality Phase I 
activity generally centers on broad 
role distinctions sudi as class ethnic 
background, professional interests, eic^ 


Phase II activity involves a deeper con 
cern with personality modalities, such 
as reaction to failure, vsarmth, retaha 
lion, anxiety, etc This development 
presents an interesting paradox For 
the group in Phase I emerged out of 
a heterogeneous collectivity of mdi 
viduals, the individual in Phase II 
emerged out of the group This suggests 
that group therapy, where attention is 
focused on individual movement, be 
gins at the least enabling time It is 
possible that, before group members 
are able to help each other, the barriers 
to communication must be partially 
understood 
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phase seems to be characterized by a 
determination to achieve and mam 
tarn harmony at all costs Insofar as this 
effort IS successful, it results in an at- 
mosphere of deceptive "sweetness and 
light," which, nevertheless, is suffi- 
ciently permissive to enable the mem- 
bers to assess their own positions, modes 
of interaction, and altitudes in the 
group This phase is unstable because 
It IS unrealistic, and it gives way to a 
fourth phase In the fourth phase the 
members retain the group centeredness 
and sensitivities which chaiacterized 
the third phase, but they develop also 
a sense of purpose and urgency which 
makes the group potentially an affective 
social instrument 

We turn now to an effort to identify 
some of the stereotypes about policies 
of operation which seem to cliaracterize 
these four phases of the growth of our 
groups 


Phase One 

Individually Centered 

Every group needs a strong, expert 
leader 

Good group membership consists of 
active, oral participation, those who 
do not talk are not good group mem 
bars 

The group is wasting its time unless 
It IS absorbing information or doing 
something active — listening to lectures, 
receiving bibliographies, making long 
lists on the blackboard, role playing, 
working in sub committees, passing 
resolutions 

The group cannot become cohesive 
or efficient until each member has cer 
tain ‘necessary information about tlie 
other members — occupation, title, job 


responsibilities, age, education, family, 
hobbies 

The group s observer makes his 
assessment of the group’s process by 
using Ins intuition He gives the mem 
bers interesting information about 
tlicmselves 

Any expression of feeling, partic 
ularly of aggression or hostility, is bad 
It upsets the group and should be 
squelched 

The chief function of the leader is 
to manipulate the group toward the 
goals which he knows are appropriate 
for it because of his competence and 
authority 

Each member sees the other members 
primarily as individuals rather than 
as parts of a group Each must be dealt 
with individually through the kinds of 
appeals whicli are persuasive for him 

Phase Two 

Frustration and Co?iflict Among 
Stereotypes 

The stereotypic conflicts which char 
aclerize this phase are perceived quite 
differently b) the members of the 
group at the beginning of the phase 
and at ns end At the beginning the 
leader is seen as a frustrating figure be 
cause he has refused to fit the stereo 
types which characterized Phase One 
This results in the direction of a good 
deal of hostility against him, which 
may be expressed quite overtly By the 
end of Phase Two, this and other ster 
eotypic conflicts are seen as simply the 
verbalization of the ambivalences of 
members of the group In other words, 
they are seen as representing unsolved 
problems which plague all of us but 
which we manage to repress if our 
group has a strong leader who is vi^ill 
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help us to speculate about whether or 
not a suggested method of procedure 
will have the consequences required 
by the criteria 

A second major problem which a 
group faces, in the light of the conflicts 
which have been described, is how to 
ask the right kind of questions — those 
which will lead to fruitful answers 
For example, an important question 
IS What IS the relationship between 
an individual s rights and his duties to 
society? An unfruitful way to get at 
this relationship is to ask What are 
the rights of individuals? The question 
might better be phrased What are the 
characteristics of individual participa 
tion which most facilitate those types 
of interaction through which both the 
individual and his society can develop 
m desirable directions? The change m 
wording makes a sine qua non of nei 
ther the inalienable rights of individ 
uals nor the demands of society In 
stead, It focuses attention on the kinds 
of individual action which can con 
tribute most both to his own mdivid 
Ual growth and to a healthy society 
A third problem is partly one of in 
sight of the group s goal and tlie steps 
necessary to reach it, and jiartly one of 
skill m communicating such insight to 
one another Many of the conflicts 
arose because members of the group felt 
forced to take untenable positions — 
for example, on the mture of good 
leadership or the characteristics of dem 
ocratic group process \Vhcn one Ins 
taken an untenable position he is 
vulnerable to attack and is likely to 
become defensive because even he can 
see that his position is ucak 

By the dcsLiopmcnl of insight ibout 
goals and of skill in their cainmumca 
lion, could each members ics])onscs 
have contributed to the scijiiciuiil so* 
lution of tile prubhins the group was 


trying to solve rather than frittering 
away the group s time and strength on 
inconsequential flank skirmishes? For 
example, it may be that these destruc 
live side battles could have been 
avoided if the members had seen the 
g^oup s goal in terms of a senes of sub 
goals each of which was to be reached 
through group action One such sub 
goal might be the existence of enough 
permissiveness so that members could 
alleviate their anxieties rather than 
project them into stereotypic conflicts 
Another might be orientation in the 
methodology of action lesearch so that 
members would acquire mo-e know 
how about solving problems Another 
might be the acquisition of skill in 
making group decisions Surmounting 
each of these sub goals would carry the 
group forward progressively toward 
the final goal instead of encouraging 
endless and fruitless stereotypic con 
flicts 

Phase Three 

Attempted Consolidation of 
Group Harmony 

During this phase, the group s major 
purpose appears to be to avoid conflict 
of the sort lliat was so debilitating dur 
mg the second period This requires 
the development of skill m playing sup 
poriive roles, conciliating roles, in 
icgraung roles It also requires the 
members to become more responsive to 
subtle cues and to take more rcspoii 
sibility for indicating agreement or ihs 
agreement with tentative notions, 
rather than flat rejections or icccjji 
anccs of proposed solutions Pcrhips 
the major pnfall to be avoulcil at this 
|>omt IS that of glossing o\cr signific int 
ilitfcrcnccs for the sake of aj>p irent 
harmony 

During the thud j>crio<l, then, isc 
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ing to act as such. These conflicts seem 
to the writers to pose some of the most 
fundamental problems that individuals 
have to solve before they can become 
secure as members of a group. Typical 
stereotypic conflicts which characterize 
Phase Two follow: 


We must have a leader who is strong 
to the point of being dominating and 
autocratic versus We must have a leader 
who is permissive to the point of being 
laissez faire. 

Our troubles of operation would dis- 
appear if only the leader would tell us 
^e theory of group dynamics versus 
Our troubles can disappear only when 
we have acquired skill in formulating 
a theory about and assessing the opera- 
tions of our group. 

Democratic group process requires a 
strong leader who is subject to crit- 
icism and recall by the group at any 
time uenuj Democratic group process 
requires a chairman whose primary 
job IS to conciliate interpersonal con- 
poup^™°"^ ‘he active members of the 

Efforts to assess our own group proc- 
esses am an invasion of the%acrT“ 
of individual personalities versus As- 

essmem of group process is a sounder 

Jon ?h “‘ehigent group ac- 

tion than rs attention to mmivaUom 

of “-hers 

Our basic problem is that members 
do not take enough initiative and re- 
sponstb.hty versus Members who ex- 
hibit initiattve and willingness to at 

A decision by majority vote is bind 
mg on all members of the group „er™ 
No individual should be coerced iZ 


going along with what he thinks is 
wrong. 

Leadership is a role vested in a 
single competent member of the group 
versus Leadership is a complex func- 
tion which should be distributed 
among all members of a group. 

The first problem, which runs 
through most of these conflicts, appears 
to be the notion that the answ’cr must 
be either A or B. Such thinking is most 
fruitless when neither A nor B is satis- 
factory. Members of a group must 
learn to ask, "Under what conditions 
is this [^licy wise?" rather than, "What 
policy is wise under all conditions?” 
The latter alternative is, of course, a 
legitimate question. But its answer 
would require appraisal of each of the 
alternative policies, followed by iden* 
tificatlon of the essential criteria for an- 
swering the first question. The answer 
to the second would probably be: any 
policy is wise if it satisfies this list of 
criteria: and the list of criteria would 
then have to be given. 

It seems likely that the members of a 
group must reorient their ideas about 
how knowledge should be formulated. 
Tlie notion that a set of generaliza- 
tions about psychological phenomena 
can^ be given is less tenable than the 
notion that the legitimate content of 
psychological knowledge is only de- 
scription and rationale for a set of 
procedures by which appropriate policy 
can be determined in a given situation. 
We are asserting, in effect, that content 
knowledge in the area of group dy- 
namics consists not of generalizations 
about psychological phenomena per se. 

lather, it consists of generalizations 
about how to proceed in determining 
right conduct. Generalizations of the 
*^t kind enter into generalizations of 
c second kind only insofar as they 
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veloped in a new functional area — 
skills whicli will enable each individual 
to realize Ins oim needs for action in 
tlie group as distinguished from skills 
required for the individual to realize 
his needs for position and security 
Along ^vith this at the conceptual 
level, must come the understanding 
that security is not a sufficient goal in 
Itself, but is the necessary condition 
for effective action 

P/lOJfi IPoUT 

hidividual Self Assessmetit, Flextbil 
tty of Group Processes, and Em 
phasis Upon Productivity in 
Problem Solving 

We present the apparent stereotypes 
of this fourth phase with somewhat 
less confidence than those of the other 
phases because most of our groups did 
not go on into the social action stage 
They did not actually tackle problems 
of adjusting their own environment 
One had the feeling iliat the Labora 
tory ended with the groups in the mid 
die of a phase, with things jet to hap 
pen It IS quite possible, also, that even 
if there had been time for this fourth 
phase to completely develop, other still 
more mature phases may he bejond it 
There are, ho i\ ever, a number of im 
pressions that most of the observers 
seemed to concur m, n'hicli suggest di 
reciions such as those described in the 
preceding paragraph and is Inch re 
quire the development of skills bejond 
tiiose required in the third phase 
The tiso most obvious characteristics 
of this fourth phase are the attainment 
by tile members of much greater ob 
jcctivity isuh regard to individual roles 
111 tlic group, and the atiainmcnt of 
nuicli greater ease m making decisions 
^ntl much more in control 

hng jjioup processes lor a third char 


actenstic of the fourth phase, namely, 
participation as a group in problem 
solving activities designed to change 
or modify the social scene through di 
rect impact on it rather than merely 
through the changed attitudes and 
skills of individuals, we have less evi 
dence than expectation But there is 
some reason to believe that readiness 
for this kind of activity is developing 

Another difficulty encountered in 
trying to describe the stereotypes vvhich 
govern this fourth phase is that stereo 
typic thinking was much less frequent, 
and in many of the group members 
there was a definite feeling of revulsion 
whenever anjone attempted to pro 
duce a capsule evaluation as to whether 
the chairman was behaving in a 
“democratic manner or not It is as 
if the conceptualization had been 
driven down into a much deeper level, 
whose complexity made verbalization 
difficult Permissiveness had developed 
at the level of individual thinking, 
tliat IS, individuals are now free to 
theorize about these processes in their 
own way 

It IS the introduction of this element 
winch takes the method of control out 
of the laissez faire area in whicli there 
is considerable permissiv eness of specific 
behaviors but very little permissive 
ness of conceptualization and thinking 
about behaviors It is because of tlie 
deeper, more personalized conceptual! 
rations that frustration and impasse 
due to conflict can be avoided in a 
clinntc having this second sort of per 
mtssivcncss 

The siercoijpcs that we can ideniifj, 
then, m the fourth pliase, should prob 
ablj be thought of not as vcrbaliza 
lions wliosc relation to operation is 
vague and conlliciing m the minils of 
members but rather as principles of 
o^Kration which have dcvciojicd m 
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find the following stereotypes dom* 
inant: 


The goal of the group is cohesive* 
ness not productivity. 

Group-centered behavior is essen- 
tially a kind of polite behavior which 
avoids upsetting the group. Each in- 
dividual must curb his impulses in 
such a way that conflict does not be- 
come open. 

The leader is essentially a laissez 
taire chairman. 


Planning or steering committeci 
should be used to make concrete pro- 
posals for the group’s consideration. 

A person who is silent must be 
so we can 

i€u it he is unhappy. 

tion for each individual in the group 
\ye must work at this objectively and 
with considerable self-assessment The 

vear’anr''’'- "ot re 

“cuir p“ob,'i" ‘'it- 

£«f;:t„rht;bTou“ghnf:^ 

^vew^ilfSeth^-oVo^’^ 

among ourselves. ^ ^*i^>rnianship 

ma°L™!ncSsfta *"’■^i* ? 
vidual responsibility for“'sad 5 fvi^' 
group needs. One might see tht ^ 
ing period of frustSti^ 2 

rnvoh.ed?modlX“\„^™-''igir>y 

•he other hani! *e desire^r'”- 
furtlier bitterness and conflict ,cTat 


a ^ strong disciplining influence and 
stimulates the development of skill 
which the members did not previously 
possess — those skills which allow a per- 
son to participate and yet avoid conflict. 
The former leader is now reinstated, 
not as a leader but as a resource per- 
son; and the group discussion shows 
fairly clearly that it is rejecting tJie 
concept of leadership as a personal role 
in favor of the concept of leadership 
as one aspect of good group member- 
ship — a function whidi is shared by 
all. 

In a very real sense, the test of 
whether the preceding experiences of 
the members of the group have re- 
sulted in understanding may well be 
whether they move out of this stage in 
which "we all love each other with 
qualifications” but in which also sig- 
nificant skills are developing, to a later 
stage in which the group becomes a 
social instrument geared for action, di- 
rected outward toward the improve- 
ment of its environment rather than 
inward toward the adjustment of mem- 
u present environment. Un- 

til this moving on to a later state takes 
place, it is as if the group were operat- 
ing with some elements of phantasy, 
primarily in regard to its own goals. 
This phantasy is perilously close to 
the institutionalization of complacency 
on the one hand and to fear of idea- 
tional and other conflicts associated 
With solving action problems on tlie 
other. 

It is probable that the only way in 
which this socially reinforced com- 
P acency can be broken down is 
through each individual’s objective 

self-assessment. This will enable him 
to realize that if this period is too pro- 
onged it will become an obstacle to 
3ny further growth on his part. It is 
necessary, then, for skills to be de- 
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It IS not our contention that these 
four phases develop in sequential oi 
der We have attempted to identify 
some of the stereotypes which seem to 
us to represent the perceptions of the 
members of these groups at different 
stages in the development into groups 
We do not claim that this particular 
course of development of stereotypes 


about policies of operation would be 
found m all groups under all condi 
tions We do feel that identification of 
the members’ stereotypes about policies 
of operation would help many groups 
in their growth as individually satisfy 
ing social milieux and as effective so 
cial action instruments 


some dimensions of group 

GROWTH 

National Training Laboratories 


1. Intercommunication between mem 
bers of group 

a Mechanics of communication — 
vocabulary, rules of procedure, sc 
maniic sensitivity, et cetera 
b Permissiveness for all members in 
expressing fears, needs, concerns, 
ideas, cl cetera, to the group 

2 Group objectivity towards its own 
functioning 

a Ability by all members to make 
and accept interpretation about 
members and group functioning 
b Ability to collect and use ap 
propriaie process information about 
Itself 

3 Interdependent responsibility by all 
members for 

a Sharing leadersluj) functions — di 
reciiun setting, being a resource for 
llic group, ct cetera 
b Achieving skill m flexible adjust 
iiicnt to member and leader when 
required by ihc group at various 
stages of group pioduciion 


c Achieving mutual sensitivity to 
the needs and styles of participation 
of the members 

d Distinguishing between member 
role contributions and personality 
characteristics 

4 Group cohesion adequate to permit 
a Assimilation of new ideas with 
out group disintegration 

b Assimilation of new members in 
a way to strengthen rather ilnn to 
disrupt the group 
c Holding to long range goals 
d Profiting from success cxperi 
cnees 

c Lcirning from failure experiences 
and setting of realistic goals 
f Making constructive use of inter 
nal conflicts 

5 Group ability to inform itself and 
to think straight and decide erta 
tivciy about its jiroblcms 

a Utilizing conlribunon poicniial 
of all members 

b Discovering and utilizing ajv 


Fxcerpted from the *\<3lio»a/ Training Laboratories, 'Some Dimenuons of Cruxip 
Cioj.ih,' D>nam>cv of Croup Life, Aalionaf Framing Labotalortes Trainers' Workbook, 
•No 7, A’aljonjf rrairii iMboralories, It ai/iin;;ton. DC, tg^S, pp Abridged 

and used by petmus an 



ductively and more or less consciously 
as by-products of the individual’s at- 
tempt to meet his own needs in the 
group. Among these notions are; 

Each individual has a personality of 
his own which is different from that of 
other group members and is not to be 
judged as either good or bad. 

The nature of this personality deter- 
efficiency and ease with 
which individuals will be able to play 
different roles in the group. ^ ^ 

ability to participate in the groun 
other members must help him by 
demonstrating their e.pecfation that 
he w 11 grow and their approval of hi. 
powtng ability to £ormuC ‘:;ce; 
tions about group process. ^ ^ 
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each iSdualVcom".“.“"i"g® “f 
he taken for granted 

itas developed tC th ®u "P'*" 

ttbout what to ea' 

'idual. ft is only^T ‘"‘“• 
tions are violated bv ih • expecta- 
of novel and threatenin'^ ‘"troduction 

the situation . 8 ^iements into 
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we are trying to solve?” is recognized 
as one of the most helpful questions 
that can be asked instead of one of 
tile most obstructing questions which 
should, at all costs, be avoided and re- 
sented. 

In a sense, every member is expected 
to play all roles at appropriate times. 
The question of which roles should be 
fonnally structured by the group and 
assigned to particular individuals and 
for wliat periods of time remains un- 
answered. The members seem to feel 
that the answer lies in analysis of ivhat 
roles are needed by the group for the 
solution of the problems at hand and 
of the interests and needs of individ- 
uals for playing these roles. 

The place of ethics, as a source of 
guidance for the group, lies in making 
|he formulation of criteria for success 
•n particular situations easier. It docs 
uot. In itself, provide the policies for 
running the group. 


a serious problem 


arises. 

The question of "Whnt 

PO“a“h- point? VVh.mi.ihe“pm!J:;; 


A Hypothesis Proposed 

The identification of the four phases 
o group growth which have been dis- 
cussed amounts to stating a hypothesis 
a out the course of group growth: 

Beginning with individual needs for 
n ing security and activity in a social 
environment, we proceed first to emotional 
'nvolvement of the individuals with each 
er, and second to the development of 
. ^“P as a rather limited universe of 
nteraction among individuals and as the 
ource of individual security. We then find 
j, .^curity of position in the group loses 
“ “Snificance except that as die group at- 
.P.** solve problems it structures its 
such a way diat each indi- 
P^ay a role which may be de- 
Tvheih successful or not in terms of 
- Sroup successfully solved the 
problem u had set itself. 



CHAPTER 7 


Charactetistics of 
Other Client-Systems 


In preparing this chapter the authors faced the 
almost impossible task of selecting from a vast range of social science literature 
representative statements (of relevance to change agents) about social systems 
other than small groups Our selections have been unavoidably drastic But a 
rationale did guide our processes of selection 
First, we wished to present the basic notions of “self, ' "role,” “organization,” 
and "community,” because these concepts are important tools m the diagnosis and 
analysis of behavior at various social levels The concept of “self has been singled 
out from the field of personality ilieory and researdi since it represents a “pan of 
personality that is relatisely accessible for scrutiny, analysis, and change by change 
agents who are not psychotherapists rurtliermore, “the self' is involved both in 
ihe dynamics of personality and in the dynamics of ihe social sellings in which 
persons function 

' Role" 15 one of the most useful concepts for change agents, since even more 
explicitly than “self ’ it links the person to his society ' Role, ’ the behavioral pit 
terns expected and enacted m a social interaction, combines aspects of personal 
It) — especially the self — with the social settings in which people operate and wiiJi 
the organized structures and larger s)slcms of which particular social settings are 
a pirt The term “role ’ is thus a major bridging lenn for interrelating the ideas 
den\cd from the ps)chology of the individual and from the sociology of groups 
The fact that the major conceptual formulations of ’ role ' and the bulk of ilie 
unpiricil studicsof it have pivoitd around role coiinicl and roJc difficulncs funlicr 
indicates its strategic imjiornncc for a change agent in diagnosing ihe difTiculucs 
of a client s)stcm 'Self' and 'role' arc portrajed in inierptrsonal relations, in 
snull groups, m organizations, in communities, and in cultures Clnpicr C lias 
ctuph isizcvl the sinill group, w hilc concepts about "organization" arc more hcav il) 
rcpicscnicd, ihough all too bncJl}, in this chapter 
Harr) Stack Sullivan occupies a prominent place in recent efforts to tic togcilicr 
319 
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|u'-j4u{c icwnircc nuterials ami 
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factors in its own group struc* 
lure. 

8 . Satisfactory integrations of mcmixr 
nicologics, needs, atul goals uiih 
common group traditions, idcolog)-, 
a»>d goals. 

9. Croup ability to create new func- 
tions^ and groups as needed ami to 
tetininatc its existence if and as Jj>- 
propriatc. 



CHAPTER 7 


Characteristics of 
Other Client-Systems 


almost impossible task of selecting from a vast range 


In preparing this chapter the authors faced the 


of social science literature 


representative statements (of relevance to change-agents) about social systems 
other than small groups. Our selections have been unavoidably drastic. But a 
rationale did guide our processes of selection. , .> 

First, we wished to present the basic notions of “self," "role, orpnization, 
and "community," because these concepts are important tools m the diagnosis an 
analysis of behavior at various social levels. The concept of ' self has been smg e 
out from the field of personality theory and research since it represents a part o 
personality that is relatively accessible for scrutiny, analysis, and change by change- 
agents who are not psychotherapists. Furthermore, “the self is involved both in 
the dynamics of personality and in the dynamics of the social settings in which 
persons function. 

“Role” is one of the most useful concepts for change-agents, since even more 
explicitly than “self" it links the person to his society. “Role.” the behavioral pat- 
terns expected and enacted in a social interaction, combines aspects o persona 
ity— especially the self— with the social settings in which people operate and with 
the organized structures and larger systems of which particular social settings are 
a part. The term “role" is thus a major bridging term for interrelating the ideas 
derived from the psychology of the individual and from the sociology of groups. 
The tact that the major conceptual formulations of “role” and die bulk of the 
empirical studies of it have pivoted around role confiict and role difricultics further 
indicates its strategic importance for a change agent in diagnosing die difficulties 
of a client-system. “Self" and "role” are portrayed in interpersonal relations, in 
small groups, in organizations, in communities, and in cultures. Chapter G has 
emphasized the small group, while concepts about “organization" are more heavily 
represented, though all too briefly, in this chapter. 

Harry Stack Sullivan occupies a prominent place in recent efforts to tie together 
3i9 
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multidisciplined coordination 

OF INTERPERSONAL DATA 
Harry Stack Siillwan 


In any discussion about personality 
considered as an entity, i\e must use 
the term, experience \Vhate\er else 
may be said about experience, it is in 
final analysis experience of tensions 
and experience of cnei^ tiansforma 
Uons 1 use these tuo terms in exactly 
the same sense as I would in talking 
about ph)sics, there is no need to add 
adjectues such as ‘mental — however 
“mental” experience itself may be con 
ceived to be ^ 

In the realm of personality and cul 
ture, tensions may be considered to 
have two important aspects tint of 
tension as a potentiality for action, for 
the transformation of energ), and that 
of a felt or wittingly noted state of be 
mg The former is intrinsic the latter 
IS not In other v\ords, tension is po 
tentiality for action, and tension may 
have a felt oi representational com 
ponent There is no reason for doubt 
ing that this contingent rather than 
intrinsic factor is a function of expert 
ence rather than of tension per se, for 
It applies in the same way to energy 
transformations The), too, may have 
felt or representational components, or 
transpire without any witting aware 
ness 

*For a discussion of the philosophical as 
pccts of the concept of tension see Dunham 


Yet the undergoing of tensions and 
of energy transformations, however 
free the events may have been from 
any representative component, is never 
exterior to the sum total of living and 
m many instances not beyond the pos 
sibiliiy of some kind of recall — ^indi 
cation as of the d)namically surviving, 
actual past, with detectable influence 
on the character of the foreseen and 
dynamically significant neighboring £u 
ture 

Tliese observations have required 
the hypothesis that experience occurs 
m thiee modes the prototaxic, the 
parataxtc, and the syntaxtc — of which 
the last mentioned is by far the easiest 
to discuss, though the least frequently 
encountered All the experience of the 
first months of postnatal life is in the 
prototaxic mode, much of anyone s 
life experience is in the parataxic 
mode, and some widely varied part of 
ones experience from say around age 
three years is in the syntaxic mode 

A person s experience m the proto 
laxic mode as quite probably a discrete 
senes of significantly different momen 
tary states of the psychophysical or 
ganism extending from an indeter 
minately early time to the present It 
cannot be a continuum The factor of 
significant difference in momentary 
states IS doubtless both a function of 


Albert PSYCHIATRY i 119-179 1938 
Excerpted from Harry Stack Multidisciplined Coordination of Interpersonal 

Data, Culture and Personality edited by S Stansfeld Sargent and Marian IV Smith, 
Wenner Cren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Inc , pp iy$-ipo Abridged 
and by permission of the William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, Inc. 
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the ps)chodynainic notions o£ Freud with ideas and concepts o£ social interaction. 
His paper on MuUidisciplincd Coordination of Interpersonal Data traces the 
place o£ anxiety in both the processes of personality development and the dy- 
namics o£ interactive interpersonal relations. 

Sullivan uses a s)stem model basically, although he also utilizes stages or 
“modes” o£ socialization as applied to personality. His interpersonal theory can 
be seen to be utilizing an intersystem model. 

In contrast, Rogers, an avowed proponent of the view that personality can be 
approached through studying changes in self-conceptions, presents an intriguing 
developmental model in his paper A Pioccss Conception of Psychotherapy. 

The concept of “role” is represented by three papers in this chapter, each ol 
which employs a system model. Baumgartel, in The Concept of Role, summarizes 
in nontechnical fashion, and from the viewpoint of a change-agent, selected as- 
pects of current theory about role and role conhict. 

"Role" is used as the key term in a paper by Getzels, Administration as a Social 
Process. He analyzes the process of administration in terms of social or interper- 
sonal relationships between subordinates and superordinaies. 

The Resolution of Role Conflict within the Family, by Spiegel, draws a closed 
boundary around family members to show how equilibration, disequilibration, 
and rc-cquilibration occur when role conflict is present. In tracing through how 
such processes happen, he illustrates very well the “mechanisms” of the role sys- 
tem of the family in the beliaviors of family members as they affect each other. 

OTga 7 uzalional Analysis, by Gouldner, clarifies two modes of analysis used by 
sociologists in analyzing large-scale organizations — the rational model and the 
natural system model. 


Moe, in The Nature of a Community, applies system-thinking to a community, 
in Slewing it as a system of systems. 

Sanders, in Approaches to Social Change, describes the major current socio- 
logical .rntl anthropological approaches to the study of social change. 

In brief. Chanter 1 ,i.„ ° 


In brief. Chapter 7 exemplifies the extension oC^hinking in terms of "syslem" 
to concepts of “self,” “role,” “organization," and 


and “developmental" models 
"community." 
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awareness — is but a perhaps small part mammalian creature, man is endowed 


of the covert pioccsses that are con- 
cerned in any thinking For all I know, 
experience in the prototaxic and para 
laxic mode is always or very frequently 
involved in the unknown processes 
which underlie or culminate in known 
reveries and logically formulated ideas 
in the “contents of consciousness " 
Referring back to Table I, it is to be 
noted that tensions are subdivided into 
those of needs — vvitli two subdivisions, 
general and zonal — and those of anx 
lety The tensions of general needs 
have, one might say, physiological 
basis, they reflect, for example, the 
biological requirements of the human 
animal, for metabolic activities, for 
other factors in survival, and for repro 
duction The zonal needs are additional 
to these general needs, however closely 
the totality of zonal needs may be re 
lated to that of general needs Tliey 
arise from, or as a specific manifesia 
tion of, what we conceptualize as the 
zones of interaction with the environ 
ment, the specifically characterized 
organizations of experience and bio 
logical factors which constitute the 
discnminable loci of other events with 
events of my body at the conscious 
or witting level and with the totality 
of the human being Let me hint at the 
meaning of this by mentioning some of 
these zones the oral zone, the manual 
zone, the anal zone, the genital zone, 
and, in a somewhat different category, 
the general tactile zone, the tempera 
ture zone, the aural zone, and visual 
zone 

Tensions of anxiety are of a quite 
different nature Let me quote here 
from a study m the course of prepara 
tion for another purpose ^ Like any 

* Since published as The Meaning ol 
Anxiety m Psychiatry and in Life , PSY 
CHIATRY, 1948, 11 1-13 


With the potentialities for undergoing 
fear, but in almost complete contradis 
tinciion to infrahuman creatures, man 
in the process of becoming a person 
always develops a great variety of proc- 
esses directly related to the undergoing 
of anxiety 

“As felt experience, marked fear and 
uncomplicated anxiety are identical, 
that is, there is nothing m one s aware 
ness of the discomfort which distm 
guishes the one from the other Fear, as 
a significant factor in any situation, is 
often unequivocal Anxiety, on the 
other hand, in anything like the ac 
customed circumstances of one s life is 
seldom clearly represented as such in 
awareness Instances of fear in the 
course of accustomed peacetime living 
are not numerous while instances of — 
generally unrecognized — anxiety are 
very frequent in the waking life of a 
great many people 

The significant pattern of situations 
characterized by the tension of fear is 
not recondite and is roughly the same 
for all people, excepting for the effects 
of habituation The significant pattern 
of situations which arouse anxiety is 
generally obscure, can be almost in 
finitelv varied among people, and 
shows much less, and very much less 
obvious, effects of habituation 

“ Anxiety from its mildest to its 
most extreme manifestanon interferes 
with effective alertness to the factors in 
the current situation that are imme 
diately relevant to its occurrence, and 
thus with the refinement and precision 
of action related to its relief or reduc 
tion 

‘ Anxiety as a factor in be 
havior is first manifested in early m 
fancy Very young infants show 
grossly identical patterns of behavior 
when Uiey are subjected to frighten 
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TABLE 1 2 


. , f tensions 

EXPERimCE IS Of 

{ prototaxic 
parataxic 
syntaxic 

{ needs J general 

Izonal 

anxiety 

f overt 

ENERGY TRANSFORMATIONS are i 

Icovert 


’The Tables and Figures are reproduced by courtesy of PSYCHIATRY; Journal for the 
Operational Statement of Interpersonal Relations, published by the William Alanson White 
Psjchiatric Foundation, Washington, D.C. 


biological developmental emergents 
and a function of past experience. 
Prototaxic experience of the most 
elaborated kind may be the wholly un- 
formulablc— and, therefore, wholly un- 
communicable — part of some mystical 
experiences of “cosmic identification” 
and the like, and of some dreams. The 
one relationship which certainly exists 
between items of experience in the 
prototaxic mode is succession, place in 
organisinic or biological lime. 

As one’s capacity to adduce relations 
among the events of one’s experience 
grows, many of these experiences come 
to show an increasingly general char- 
acter; they 'take on personal meaning” 
—are organized into one or another of 
the personifications of "myseir’ whidi 
centers around increasing acquaintance 
with my body,” and into personifica- 
tions of sundry other people in the case 
of the more signficant of whom the 
personifications grow to be and func- 
tion as eidetic people. 

To ilic extent that observation, 
analysis, and the eduction of relations 
is subjected to consensual validation 
“with” others, it ensues in experience 


in the syntaxic mode. All the rest is ex- 
perience in the parataxic mode. 

Needless to say consensual validation 
does not mean the establishment of cor- 
rectness in some absolute sense; it 
means only that degree of approximate 
agreement with a significant other per- 
son or persons which permits fairly 
exact communication by speech or 
otherwise, and the drawing of gener- 
ally useful inferences about the action 
and thought of the other. A great deal 
of most people’s syntaxic experience is 
bound by the prescriptions and limita* 
tions of the culture; the exceptions to 
this being the results of rigorous 
“thinking” from actually adequate 
premises, and testing by crucial experi- 
ments. 

I trust that this condensed statement 
has not obscured to you the fact that 
most of the experience which enters 
into our living occurs in and remains 
in the parataxic mode. Some of it oc- 
curs in, or is subsequently elaboratet 
into, the syntaxic mode. I have put 
thinking, above, in quotation marks 
berause, so far as I can discover, knou!ft 
thought — referential processes wiihm 
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tensions, but, particularly for those ex 
perienced itv tlie parataxic and the 
prototaxic mode, may have no repre 
sentation in focal awareness but are 
otherwise manifested — as in the case of 
a person whose skeletal musculature 
shows a high oppositional postural 
tone, witliout Iiis being aware that he 
is tense 

You may have noticed a certain 
clumsiness in the expression * human 
being considered as a substantive unit 
used earlier, and wonder if this is 
equivalent to the term “person ' and 
to the term personality 

Person is a relatively non specific 
general reference to unquestionably 
extant, ' purely imaginary, ’ or — the 
usual — blend of demonstrable biologi 
cal reality and imposed personification 
to which many people refer as liuman 
individuals Table III refiects the pre 
cise meaning of the term personality 
At first glance, this may seem to be a 
great comedown from the conviction 
of unique individuality which each of 
you entertains about yourself 


forms It can make a number of mis 
takes, and any but the most remarka 
ble of oboists, truly disconcerting 
noises, yet these differences do not ob 
scure the pattern of the Quartet It can 
even be 'swung, ’ by a dance orchestra 
and still, if one s irritation is not too 
great, be recognized as a systematic dis 
tortion of the wonderfully complex 
pattern of sounds and relations which 
IS the Quartet 

The study of personality cannot, 
then, deal with individual transient 
phenomena or v\uh unique episodes, 
but only vMth delineable patterns of 
recurrent processes in interpersonal 
fields, except when a transient phe 
nomenon or unique episode is recog 
mzed as a signiBcam difference from a 
delineated pattern — and, as such, either 
a chance occurrence or an item in some 
other pattern of presumptively recur 
rent interpersonal field 

The determination of the probabil 
iiy that an observed significant differ 
cnce in the shape of a transient phe 
nomenon or incongruous episode ts a 


TABLE III 


PERSONALITY the relatively enduring pattern of recurring 
interpersonal situations ivhicli characterize a human life 
PVTTERN Uie envelope of all insignificant differences 


Much depends on grasping tJic 
particular denotation of the icnii, pat 
tern ' Insignificant differences are in 
eluded m any particular pattern As 
soon as a difference becomes siginfi 
cant, the pattern is not the same but 
a different one The realm of perceived 
articulated sound — w hether sjKCch, 
music, or another — is, so to say, noth 
ing but pattciiis Tike, for cx imple, 
Mo/aris Quartet in F Major (K. 370) 
Any member of a quartet which |>cr 


(mathematically) chance occurrence or 
the sign of a usefully meaningful 
change of pattern is a recurrent task 
in Uie earlier phases of any adcijuatc 
intensive study of personality The dtf 
ficulty of this task is somevshai reduccil 
by the use of heuristic Frame of refer 
cnce, the stages of dcvclopmciii of j>o* 
tciuiahtics for interpersonal rtlaicil 
ness, and the history of corrcsjiondmg 
jiattcrns of relations which the subject 
jKiaon can be led to reveal 
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ing’ situations and when they are in 
contact with the person who mothers 
tliem and that person is anxious, angry, 
or otherwise disquieted. Something 
which develops without a break into 
the tension state which we have dis- 
criminated on the basis of its specific 
differences from fear can be induced in 
the infant by interpersonal influence, 
in contrast to the evocation of primi- 
tive fear by sundry violent influences 
from 'outside' or 'inside' the infant's 
body. 

"This interpersonal induction of 
anxiety, and the exclusively interper- 
sonal origin of every instance of its 
manifestations, is the unique char- 
acteristic of anxiety and of the con- 
pries of more complex tensions in 
later life to which it contributes . . 

Table I finally contrasts the energy 
transformations which are "obiec- 
lively" manifest with those the occur- 
rence of which may only be infen cd— 
•'introspective accounts'’ noiwithsiand- 
ing, for these accounts are oven energy 
transformations often by no means sim- 


ply related to the covert processes to 
which they are presumed to be related. 

"The next Table carries us some- 
what further. The term, euphoria, re- 
fers to a polar construct, an abstract 
ideal, in which there is no tension, 
therefore no action — tantamount in 
fact perhaps to something like an 
empty state of bliss. The level of 
euphoria and the level of tension are 
inversely related. There is no zero or 
utter degree of either. Terror is per- 
haps the most extreme degree of ten- 
sion ordinarily observable; the deepest 
levels of sleep, perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to euphoria." 

By the device of this Table, I hope 
to surest that no experience of ten- 
sion or action in the prototaxic mode 
is witting. It is all, in the jargon of 
some years since, “unconscious.” On 
the other hand fully consensually vali- 
dated action and “thought" may also 
be wholly unwitting, as we see in in- 
stances of what are called the mani- 
festations of dissociated motivation. 
Tensions, to repeat myself, may be felt 
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can make a desirable progression 
through subsequent stages less prob 
able Whenever great warp has been in 
corporated in personality, it takes very 
fortunate experience in a later stage 
to eliminate serious deviation as a 
permanent result But, m complete 
contradistinction to the ordinarily ac 
cepted Freudian and related views I 
will assert that it is adequate experi 
ence in stage 4 that determines ones 
automatic ease or unvarying stress in 
dealing with any significant member of 
one s own sex, as adequate experience 
in stage 5 determines one s ease or dis 
comfort in dealing with significant 
members of the other sex — regardless 
of anything that has gone before 

Let me now pass on to the most dubi 
ous part of this talk, a discussion of in 
terpersonal fields with the aid of some 
merely suggestue diagrams’^ Fig i 
shows a way of depicting a personal 
ity, the hypothetical entity which we 
posit to account for interpersonal 
fields 

Looking first at the upper figure, 
note that there is a complete central 
disc — representing the serially matured 
inborn cipabilities, half of which have 
been developed by experience as shown 
m the sectors, half of which, in this in 
stance, have not been realized because 
no related experience has occurred — 
this being indicated by the semicircle 
of dashes 

Each of these sectors in itself indi 
calcs a major motivational s)sicm 
Please do not think that there are but 
si\ major motivational systems, it is 
convenient to dravv six sectors In eacli 
of Uicsc sectors, jou will note that in 

•The following paragraphs arc 

mostly quoted from ihc paper cued in refer 
cnee (ooiiiote 3 sduch used ihc hercHiih 
hlatW and hIuic rrptuductiuns imccad of the 
(ul lied dia;;rams aciuaUy uidued in ihc 
couisc of Uiu prcscnuiion 


their periphery, there are three types of 
shading The dotted shading is that 
part of experience organized in the 
particular motivational system which is 
in the self system — which ordinarily 
means that it is readily accessible to 
awareness, recall, and so on The cross 
hatched section next to it represents 
the experience which is fraught with 
anxiety The single hatched area be 
yond represents the part of experience 
related to that particular motivational 
system which is not in the self system 
and, under all ordinary circumstances, 
is quite difficult or impossible of access 
to awareness 

The drawing below this represents 
an extension in time of the more recent 
phases of the personality under discus 



Fig s 
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Stages in the development of potentialities which may he 
manifested in interpersonal fields [from mostly West 
European data] 

1. INFANCY to the maturation of the capacity for lan- 

guage behavior 

2. CHILDHOOD to the maturation of the capacity for 

living with compeers 

3. JUVENILE ERA to the maturation of the capacity for 

isophilic intimacy 

4. PREADOLESCENCE to the maturation of the genital 

lust dynamism 

5. EARLY ADOLESCENCE to the patterning of lustful 

behavior 


6. LATE ADOLESCENCE to maturity 


a ln!r?-thl aW Conference. I have changed the staiement of criteria of Stages 
I now consWeJ^iM^ survived unchecked from an earlier formulation, 

capacity for intimnrv Adolescence is ushered in by maturation of 

if at all after nhv.- 1 ‘he other sex— which, so far as 1 know always occurs, 

of lustful heteroscsna'i \° pu^ny change. Late Adolcs«nce occurs upon the patterning 

intimacy^nee/and*prccaiitlon* (' 943 ) *>iows that three factors are concerned: the 

and >>'',P'''«anoe as to partner or substitote therefor; 

terns arising from combinLionJ^r In'* ^f^tthtation. There are 54 meaningfully possible pat- 
improbable- of 9 others r rt -^1 ^ factors; overt manifestation by the male of 6 of which is 
and 54 pauel^of 9™;,“"!."'’' lillerent pattern of se<u«I b.h.vicr 

dmarnic^arTcip^ioTm su™^ '» characterizing a person's 

behavior or tendencie^!" 5 “f , ho L t-hT ' "’ "hef'”®''*' 

therefore, that man, p,ovio„s di.cSiions »f SZe be^tr/ “ "" 


However infrequently the fact may 
have been noticed, nothing is clearer 
t t lat personality undergoes rather 
striking changes at comparatively well- 
marked times in the progression from 
birth towards maturity, as well as in 
certain critical circumstances, such as 
those of the eruption of acute menul 
disorder, or recovery therefrom, or 
wlien one has had an exceedingly for- 
nnate or unfortunate experience From 
Ute more biologically timed of these 
changes, it is evident that the raatura- 


tion of the more significant capabilities 
of the underlying human animal takes 
from to to 17 or more years of life- 
time. Obviously, infantile experience, 
and the experience of childhood, as 
here defined, is far from an adequate 
explanation of the potentialities fn^ 
and characteristics of interpersonal 
relations at later stages, although I can 
go with Freudian and related ap* 
proaches to human development to die 
extent of saying that sufficiently unfor- 
tunate experience at stage one or two 
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Fig 3 


of liMng Mr Roe readily becomes 
a%^are of the embarrassment and a\oid 
ances that ensue after any remarks 
which touch upon Jones' deficiencies 
in this area ’ 

Other diagrams can be used to de 
pict both disjunctive and conjunctive 
forces representing later stages of the 
relationship ® For example, a dotted 
line drawn between the non self areas 
of two otlier sectors reflects a situation 
often observed in interpersonal rela 
tionslijp, name!), tfiat powerful con 
junctivc force can arise from congruent 
motivational systems and exert influ 
cnee in the interpersonal field wholly 
cxlcrior to the awareness of the persons 
concerned 

Further elaboration and modifica 
tion of Fig 2 ma) be used to depict 
onset of ilic schizophrenic episode m 
the rclaiionslnp of Jones with ins 
hicnd One cm see how contact be 
comes rtlaii\cl> fixed through an 
tidciic pcrsomficaiion forcibl) shutting 
ofl further icqiutnijncc with Mr Roc 
A new disjunctive* force iiu) ajijwar, 
nnrujii) einution, reflecting ui nnjHir 

• lie rcfcjcncc <Ucil ui (ikXiioIc j coaiJin* 
vUirr a MiUunat noi indtilni trie 

Utaotc I ( tjuci liiiiilallot 1. 


tant aspect of personality development, 
namely, the interlocking connection of 
past experience not only m as it were, 
the sub sections of personality cur 
rcntly manifested, but also throughout 
the histone past of personality 

A surface ’ piliern modification of 
Figs 1 and 2 may be used to show all 
Mr Jones experience from his initial 
meaningful contact with Afr Roe to 
the point where actual contact with 
Mr Roc lias yielded to a relative cqui 
libnum with an eidetic Mr Roe after 
the onset of the psjchotic relation 
ship 

* In the stud) of an) anxiety fraught 
experience one discovers that the par 
ticular pattern of the situation which 
provokes anxiety can be traced to a 
past relationship with particular sig 
nificant people m the course of which 
one experienced anxicl) that was more 
or less clearly observed to relate to 
particular interaction vvtth tlicni 

* The coinplcnicm of eidctic jicople 
which each of us carries with us and 
lives with teaches back in ever) instance 
to the first pair of our personifications 
ilic good mother osvociaictl with the 
relaxation of the tcasiotu of iccurrciu 
iieciis ind the bad or cii/ inuther as- 
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Sion up to the immediate present. The 
formula indicates that the boundaries 
of each of the sectors will be instances 
of the so-called snowball law, the law 
of growth— y = e^the v in the for- 
mula represents a complex variable 
about which I will content myself by 
observing that it increases rapidly in 
the immediate neighborhood of each 
of the developmental thresholds indi- 
cated in Table IV, and diminishes 
thereafter to the proximity of the next 
threshold.” 

The near future is just as real an 
element in interpersonal relations as is 
the near past. The dynamic imporunce 
of both may be low, as in the case of a 
so-called psychopathic personality. On 
the other hand, foresight may be a very 
important factor in determining the 
character and course of the field proc- 
cssQ^ A peat deal oC living that is said 
to manifest good judgment," “strons 
'th Vt, <I«ermination," a"! 

tation^Tsn V''’* 

h by appeal to 

tins factor of foresight. Decision and 
mostly a function of tore- 
ng hypothetical” courses of events 
but foreseeing them as forward-IooW 
toncnons of both easily recollectabi! 
and ordmarily inaccessible experience 

mr “xTe;; "”: 

tor. In other words, foresight is nn 

mom enttrely a witting procLJholi; 

tvuhm mvareness than is observatio^ 

"clioic™ result— the 

inn ‘ '•bttission follow- 


355-37i)« which may well be read as a 
supplement to this lecture. Be warned 
that the same devices of shading are 
used in depicting durable personality 
organizations and in indicating shift- 
ing field forces. 

“In Fig, 2 we are no longer con- 
cerned with the representation of a 
hypothetical personality but with de- 
picting an instance of an interpersonal 
situation, the sort of thing that can be 
studied by a psychiatrist. I attempt to 
show a simplification of the early stage 
in a relatively durable relationship of 
two people, one of whom you will ob- 
serve is more nearly a 'well-rounded' 
or more developed personality than the 
other. Let me for brevity call the six- 
sectored representation, Johnnie Jones, 
and the other, Richard Roe. 

“You will note that the uppermost 
line representing a field force is cross- 
hatched. This is intended to represent 
force which tends to keep these two 
people from growing more intimate, 
what may be called disjunctive force, 
and the great disjunctive force in inter- 
personal relations is anxiety. Below 
that tJiere are shown two dotted lines 
of force which represent conjunctive 
forces, forces tending to improve the 
relationship, or in ordinary discourse, 
to draw the two people closer together. 

“Let us notice that the uppermost 
sector of the left-hand figure, Mr. Jones, 
is Very much smaller in area than is the 
corresponding sector in Mr. Roe m 
which it is linked by ‘Jones' anxiety. 

At the risk of adding confounding to 
confusion, let us make these sectors 
'heterosexual motivation.’ The disjunc- 
tive force arises from the anxiety-laden 
part of Mr. Jones’ very limited deveIoj> 
ment of heterosexual motivation. Thh 
means that Johnnie Jones cannot dis- 
^ss comfortably with his friend, Mr- 
Roe, matters pertaining to this phase 
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by an intelligent but bitterly hostile 
critic My dealings with “him” are sim 
ply exhausting, and my writings reflect 
this — and a perhaps erratic recourse to 
his “alternate” whom I built up by bor 
rowing from the late W I Thomas the 
idea that one writes books for a very 
small audience of respected colleagues, 
any and all other readers being 
“gravy ” 

This is the more difhcult element in 
the field theory of interpersonal rela 
tions It requires attention to the sur 
viving influence and foresightful im 
pact of unembodied but none the less 
characterizable personified existents, 
these eidetic people historically re 
lated to "real ’ people of one’s past ex 
perience, but related to them m a dy 
namic rather than a mere static sur* 
vival way I mean here that eidetic 
people, these potent personifications, 
change, however slowly, they too are 
altered by experience subsequent to 
the occasions on which tfieir particular 
prototypes exerted their eflect on one 
Under effective psychotherapy, some of 
them may cliange very greatly, quite 

^Thvs word, I have borrowed from jaensch, 
but without any of the conlext of meaning m 
which he used it as a term 


swiftly, and particularly fortunate ex- 
perience unrelated to intentional thera 
peutic interventions may be equally ef 
fective 

Personality, then, is to be observed 
in interpersonal relations, in field proc- 
esses including two or more loci It is 
the abstract of relatively durable pat 
terns of such fields, considered from 
the standpoint of one of these loci 
These patterns, however, on scrutiny 
show the coincidence and dynamic in 
teraction of other fields, all but one of 
the loci of which are of the eidetic 
kind These latter, unrealistic loci are 
in equilibrium with the "real ’ personal 
locus, which, however, does not mean 
that they are inert Quite the contrary, 
they and their equilibrium relations 
constitute a large part of the personal 
ity system which is the “real person 
under consideration This accounts for 
much of the inadequacy and inappro 
pnateness of the field processes in which 
the particular person gets himself in 
lolved, for the eidetic personalities 
which are also involved limit or restrict 
llie freedom of the situation Uirougli 
self esteem c{)ects and the disjunctive 
force experienced as anxiety. 


a process CONCEPTION 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY Carl R Rogers 


I vvouLD like to take you vMih me on 
a journey of cxplontion The object 
of the trip, the goal of (he search, is 
to try to learn something of the pioccw 
of psycliothcr ipy, or ilic pioccss by 
which personality change takes place 


I would warn you that the goal has not 
yet been achieved and that it seems as 
(liougli the expedition has advaiiccil 
only a few short miles into the jungle 
Yet pcrJiaps if 1 can lake you with jne, 
you vmII be tempted to discover new 


hum Call U Itogexs, ‘‘.I Process Conception of Ps^cUothetapy^' The American I'sy- 
Pol //, Xa ilpctl /<fsS, pp Used hy pertrtrsstan 
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sociated with the undergoing of anx- 
iety. 

‘‘The next link in the inevitable de- 
velopmental chain is the triple personi- 
fications of Good Me, Bad Me, and the 
always rather shadowy but dreadful 
Not-me. Bad Me is constructed from 
experience with anxiety-fraught situa- 
tions in which the anxiety was not se- 
vere enough to preclude observation 
and analysis. Not-me grows out of 
mostly retrospective analysis of ob- 
served precursors to the paralysis of 
referential processes which is always as- 
sociated with sudden severe anxiety. 

“Anxiety as a functionally effective 
element in interpersonal relations has 
to be mild in degree or gradual in its 
increasing severity. Sudden severe anx- 
iety, or anxiety which increases very 
swiftly in severity is undergone in later 
life as what 1 call uncanny emotion, 
chilly crawling sensations, and the like, 
often meant by the words ‘awe,’ 
‘dread,’ ‘loathing,’ and ‘horror.’ Un- 
canny emotion is an all but function- 
ally ineffective element in interpersonal 
relations; it arrests useful transforma- 
tions of energy other than (i) certain 
obscure covert processes which, if they 
occur, may be called “adjustment to 
the uncanny” with escape into more 
refined and less paralyzing anxious 
Slates, (2) those which make up the 
schizophrenic disturbance of awareness 
with us varying influence of the Not- 

(3) apathy-which 
1 shall not here discuss." 

In case my comments on eidetic peo- 
ple are not clearly communicative, let 
me attack the problem from another 
All of yon must occasion- 
ally be ablicted by the necessity of writ- 
mg papers" or books, as well as by the 
necessity of giving "talks.” I have far 
more trouble with the former than 
with the latter. While I talk to you. I 


vocalize a series of sentences which 
present themselves for utterance; but, 
as I utter each statement, a “part” of 
me, a characterizable subpersonaliiy of 
mine, listens. This listener is a more 
or less adequate representation of those 
of my auditors to whom I “hope to be 
able to communicate something of my 
meaning.” If a particular sentence im- 
presses my private listener as equivocal, 
ambiguous, subject to misinterpreta- 
tion on the basis of a probable precon- 
ception, or otherwise probably unsuc- 
cessful of communicative function, sup- 
plementary sentences are produced for 
utterance in that connection, before 
the particular topic is left. This private 
listener has grown as a complex func- 
tion of information I have picked up 
over the years, of experience I have 
undergone and more or less formu- 
lated, in the activity of vocal exchange 
of ideas. The way “he” intervenes on a 
particular occasion is more or less ad- 
justed to presumed characteristics of 
the particular “real” audience to whom 
1 am speaking — or rather to the part of 
it above specified, made up of those I 
can foresee as learning something of 
my views if “he” does a good job of 
running correction. 

This may seem to be a tedious process 
but it is as nothing to the trouble I 
have with my private “reader.” I'fy 
"listener" can use my eyes and ears, 
and adjust “himself” to signs from the 
‘real” audience in medias res. Not so, 
my "reader,” who has to represent a 
mediate public. “He” is so trouble- 
some that I have had to make a study 
of the patterns characterizing "his ac- 
tivity. I conclude that "he” is a queer 
combination of a high-grade imbecile 
and a bitterly paranoid critic. Every 
sentence has to be tortured into sucj 

shape that it cannot be niisunderstoo 
by Uie stupid or savagely misconstrue 
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tried to abstract from that sensing the 
simplest abstractions which would de 
scribe them Here I have been much 
stimulated and helped by the thinking 
of many of my colleagues, but 1 would 
like to mention my special indebtedness 
to Eugene Gendlin, William Kirtner, 
and Fred Zimring, whose demonstrated 
ability to think in new ways about these 
matters has been particularly helpful 
and from whom I have borrowetl 
heavily 

The next step has been to take these 
observations and low level abstractions 
and formulate them in such a way that 
testable hypotheses can readily be 
drawn from them This is the point I 
have reached I make no apology for 
the fact that I am reporting no em 
pineal investigations of these formula 
tions If past experience is any guide, 
then I may rest assured that, if the 
formulations I am about to present 
check in any way with the subjective 
experience of other therapists, then a 
great deal of research will be stim 
ulated, and in a few years there will be 
ample evidence of the degree of truth 
and falsity in the statements which 
follow 

A BASIC CONDITION 

If we were studying the process of 
growth m plants, we would assume 
certain constant conditions of temper 
ature, moisture, and sunlight in form 
ing our conceptualizations of the proc 
ess Likewise in conceptualizing the 
process of personality change in psy 
choiherapy, 1 shall assume a constant 
and optimal set of conditions for facil 
itaimg this change I ha\e recently 
tried to spell out these conditions in 
some detail ( 7 ) For our present pur 
pose, I believe I can state this assumed 
condition in one word Throughout 


the discussion which follows, I shall 
assume that the client experiences him 
self as being fully received By this I 
mean that, whatever his feelings — fear, 
despair, insecurity, anger, whatever his 
mode of expression — silence, gestures, 
tears, or words, whatever he finds him 
self being in this moment, he senses that 
he IS psychologically received, just as 
he IS, by the therapist There is im 
plied m this term the concept of being 
understood, emphatically, and the 
concept of acceptance It is also well to 
point out that it is the clients ex 
penence of this condition which makes 
It optimal, not merely the fact of its 
existence in the therapist 

In all that I shall say, then, about 
the process of change, I shall assume 
as a constant an optimal and maximum 
condition of being received 


THE EMERGING CONTINUUM 

In trying to grasp and conceptualize 
the process of change, I was initially 
looking for elements which would 
mark or characterize change itself I 
was thinking of change as an entity and 
searching for its specific attributes 
What gradually emerged in my under 
standing as I exposed myself to the 
raw material of change was a con 
tmuum of a different sort than I had 
conceptualized before 

Individuals move, I began to see, not 
from a fixity or homeostasis through 
cliange to a new fixity, though such a 
process is indeed possible But much 
the more significant continuum is from 
fixity to changingness, from rigid struc* 
ture to flow, from stasis to process I 
formed the tentative hypothesis that 
perhaps the qualities of the client’s ex 
prcssion at any one point might in 
dicatc his position on this continuum, 
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and profitable avenues of further ad- 
vance. 


The Puzzle of Process 

My own reason for engaging in such 
a search seems simple to me. Just as 
many psychologists have been inter- 
ested in the invariant aspects of per- 
sonality — the unchanging aspects of in- 
telligence, temperament, personality 
structure — so I have long been inter- 
ested in the invariant aspects of 
change in personality. Do personality 
and behavior change? What common- 
alities exist in such changes? What com- 
monalities exist in the conditions which 
precede change? Most important of all, 
what is the process by which such 
change occurs? 

_ Puzzling over this problem of get- 
ting at the process has led me to real- 
ize how little objective research deals 
with process in any field. Objec- 
tive research slices through the 
frozen moment to provide us with 
an exact picture of the interrelation- 
ships which exist at that moment. But 
our understanding of the ongoing 
moyement-whether it be the process 
of fermentation, or the circulation of 
the blood, or the process of atomic 
fission— is generally provided by a 
theoretical formulation, often supple- 
mented, where feasible, with a clinical 
observation of the process. I have thus 
come to realize that perhaps I am hop- 
ing mr too much to expect that re- 
search procedures can shed light di- 
rectly upon the process of personality 
change. Perhaps only theory can do 


A rejected method 

When I determined, more than a 
year ago, to make a fresh attempt to 


understand the manner in which such 
change takes place, I first considered 
various ways in which the experience of 
therapy might be described in terms of 
some other theoretical framework. 
There was much that was appeal- 
ing in the field of communication 
theory, with its concepts of feed- 
back, input and output signals, and 
the like. There was the possibility of 
describing the process of therapy in 
terms of learning theory or in terms of 
general systems theory. As I studied 
these avenues of understanding, I be- 
came convinced that it would be pos- 
sible to translate the process of psy- 
chotherapy into any one of these 
theoretical frameworks. It would, I be- 
lieve, have certain advantages to do 
so. But I also became convinced that, 
in a field so new, this is not what is 
most needed. 

I came to a conclusion which others 
have reached before: in a new field 
perhaps what is needed first is to steep 
oneself in the events, to approach the 
phenomena with as few preconcep- 
tions as possible, to take a naturalists 
observational, descriptive approach to 
these events, and to draw forth those 
low-level inferences which seem most 
native to the material itself. 


THE MODE OF APPROACH 

So, for the past year, I have 
the method which so many of us use for 
generating hypotheses, a method whicR 
psychologists in this country seem so 
reluctant to expose or comment on. 
used myself as a tool. I have spent many 
hours listening to recorded therapeutic 
interviews — trying to listen as naive y 
as possible. I have endeavored to soa 
up all the clues I could capture as m 
the process, as to what elements 

significant in change. Then I b 3 > 
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Ex. “Disorganization keeps cropping up 
in my life.” 

There is no sense of personal respon- 
sibility in problems. 

Ex. This is illustrated in tlie above ex* 
cerpt. 

Feelings are described as unowned, or 
sometimes as past objects. 

Ex. Counselor: “If you want to tell me 
sometliing of what brought you here. . . 
Client; "The symptom was — it was — ^just 
being very depressed." This is an excellent 
example of the way in which internal prob- 
lems can be perceived and communicated 
about as entirely external. She is not say- 
ing “I am depressed” or even “I was de- 
pressed.” Her feeling is handled as a re- 
mote, unowned object, entirely external to 
self. 

Feelings may be exhibited, but are not 
recognized as such or owned. 
Experiencing is bound by the structure 
of the past. 

Ex. 'T suppose the compensation I al- 
ways make is, rather than trying to com- 
municate with people or have the right 
relationship with them, to compensate by, 
well, shall we say, being on an intellectual 
level." Here the client is beginning to 
recognize the way in svhidi her experienc- 
ing is bound by the past. Her statement 
also illustrates the remoteness of experienc- 
ing at this level. It is as though she were 
holding her experience at arm’s length. 

Personal constructs are rigid, and un- 
recognized as being constructs, but 
are thought of as facts. 

Ex. "I can't ever do anyiliing right — 
can't ever finish it.” 

Differentiation of personal meanings 
and feelings is very limited and 
global. 

The preceding example is a good illus- 
tration. “I can’t ever” is one instance of a 


black and white diiTerentiation, as is also 
tlie use of “right" in this absolute sense. 

Contradictions may be expressed, but 
with little recognition of them as 
contradictions. 

Ex. “I want to know tilings, but I look 
at the same page for an hour." 

As a comment on this second stage of 
the process of change, it might be said 
that a number of clients who volun- 
tarily come for help are in this stage, 
but we (and probably therapists in 
general) have a very minimal degree 
of success in working with them. This 
seems, at least, to be a reasonable con- 
clusion from Kiriner’s study (5), though 
his conceptual framework was some- 
what different. ^Ve seem to know too 
little about the ways in which a per- 
son at this stage may come to experi- 
ence himself as “received." 

THE FIFTH STAGE 

I shall omit any description of Stages 
3 and 4. Each involves a further loosen- 
ing of symbolic expression in regard to 
feelings, constructs, and self. These 
stages constitute much of psychother- 
apy. But going beyond these stages, we 
can again mark a point on the con- 
tinuum and call it Stage 5. If the client 
feels himself received in his expressions, 
behaviors, and experiences at the third 
and fourth stage, then this sets in mo- 
tion still further Joosenings, and the 
freedom of organismic flow is increased. 
Here I believe we can again delineate 
crudely the qualities of this phase of 
the process: 

Feelings are expressed freely as in the 
present. 

Ex. *T expected kinda to get a severe re- 
jection — this I expect ali the time . . . 
somehow I guess I even feel it with you. 
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might indicate where he stood in tlie 
process of change. 

Seven Stages of Process 

1 gradually developed this concept of 
a continuum of process, discriminating 
seven stages in it, with examples from 
recorded therapeutic interviews il- 
lustrating the qualities of the process 
at each stage. It would be quite im- 
possible to give all of this crude scale 
here, but I shall try to suggest some- 
tlnng of us nature by describing very 
briefly Stages i and 2, to illustrate the 
lower end of the continuum, and de- 
scnbmg more fully Stages 5, 6, and 7. 
to mi m the upper end of the scale.' 

FIRST STAGE 

T^e individual in this stage of fixity 
likely to come voluntarily for therany 
the characteristics of this stage- 

cetheS™,-;" P‘r- 

TlZl r° 

‘An ampliScation of., " Psychological 
nholc tcaU ..j., „„„ cx‘ind‘’’rm®‘™‘' 'h' 
may be obtained from .h„ ^ ^ ^ ‘Uustraiions. 
arc interested in ^ 

poses. ® research pur- 


fixity of this end of the continuum. 
The individual has little or no recogni- 
tion of the ebb and flow of the feeling 
life within him. He construes his ex- 
perience rigidly in terms of the past. 
He is (to borrow the term of Gendlin 
and Zimring) structure-bound in his 
manner of experiencing, reacting to 
now “by finding it to be like a past 
experience and then reacting to that 
past, feeling it” (3). The individual at 
this stage represents stasis, fixity, the 
opposite of flow or change. 

SECOND STAGE OF PROCESS 

When the person in the first stage 
can experience himself as fully received, 
then the second stage follows, 
seem to know very little about how to 
provide the experience of being re- 
ceived for the person in the first stage, 
but it is occasionally achieved in play 
or group therapy where the person can 
be exposed to a receiving climate, with- 
out himself having to take any initia- 
tive, for a long enough time to ex- 
perience himself as received. In any 
event xvliere he does experience this* 
then a slight loosening and flowing 
of symbolic expression occurs, which 
tends to be characterized by the follow- 
ing; 

Expression begins to flow in regard to 
nonself topics. 

Ex. "I guess that I suspect my father has 
often felt very insecure in his business 
relations.” 2 

Problems are perceived as external to 
self. 

*The many examples used as illustrations 
are taken from recorded interviews, unless 
otherwise noted. For the most part, they are 
from interviews which have never been 
published, but a number of them are taken 
*rom the report of two cases in a chapter of a 
forthcoming book (6). 
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Ex A man says “This idea of needing 
to please people— of having to do it — that’s 
really been kind of a basic assumption of 
my life (he sveeps quictl>) It’s kind of, 
50U know, just one of the \cry unqucs 
tioned axioms that I have to please I have 
no choice 1 just have to ’ Here he is clear 
tliat this assumption has been a construct, 
and It IS evident that us unquestioned 
status u at an end 

There ts a stiong and evident tendency 
toward exactness in differentiation 
of feelings and meanings 

A client speaks of ‘ Some tension that 
grows in me, or some hopelessness, or some 
kind of incompleteness — and my life ac 
tually IS very incomplete right now I 
just don't know Seems to be, the closest 
dung It gets to, is hopelessness ' Obviously 
he IS trying to capture the exact term 
which for him sjmbolires his experience 

There is an tncieasingly clear facing 
of contradictions and incongruences 
in experience 

Ex My conscious mind tells me I m 
worthy But someplace inside I don t be 
heve It 1 think I m a rat — a no good I ve 
no faith m my ability to do anyUung 

There w an increasing quality of ac- 
ceptance of self responsibility for 
the problems being faced, and a 
concern as to how he has contributed 
There are increasingly freer dialogues 
within the self — an improvement in, 
and reduced blockage of, internal 
communication 

Sometimes these dialogues are verbalized 
Ex Something in me is saying What 
more do I have to give up? Youve taken 
so much from me already ’ This is me talk 
ing to me — the me way back in there who 
talks to the me who runs the show Its 
complaining now, saying, 'You’re getting 
too closel Go awayl' 

I trust that the examples I have given 
of this fifth phase of the process con 


tinuum will make several points clear. 
In the first place, this phase is several 
hundictl psychological miles from the 
first stage described Here many aspects 
of the client are in flow, as against the 
rigidity of the first stage He is very 
much closer to his organic being, which 
IS always in process He is much closer 
to being in the flow of his feelings His 
constructions of experience are de 
cidcdly loosened and repeatedly being 
tested against referents and evidence 
within and without Experience is 
mucli more highly differentiated, and 
thus internal communication, already 
flowing, can be mucJi more exact. 

As a general comment on the de 
scnption thus far, it would be my ob 
servation iliat a person is never wholly 
at one or anoilier stage of the process 
There is, however, a general consistency 
in his manner of experiencing and ex 
pressing Thus, a client who is generally 
at Stage 2 or 3 seems unlikely to ex 
hibit any behaviors characteristic of 
Stage 5 This is especially true if we 
limit observations to a single defined 
area of related personal meanings m 
the c/ient Then I would hypothesize 
that there will be considerable reg 
ulanty, that Stage 3 would rarely be 
found before Stage 2, that Stage 4 
would rarely follow Stage 2 without 
Stage 3 intervening Such tentative 
hypotheses can, of course, be put to em 
pineal test 

THE SIXTH STAGE 

If I have been able to communicate 
some feeling for the scope and quality 
of tite increased loosening, at each 
stage, of feeling, experiencing, and con 
struing. tlien we are ready to look at 
the next stage, which appears, from 
observation, to be a very crucial one 
Let me see if I can convey what I per* 
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. . . Its hard to talk about because I want 
to be the best I can possibly be with )ou." 
Here feelings regarding the tlierapist and 
tile client in relationship to the therap’st 
emotions often most difficult to reveal, are 
expressed openly. 

Feelings are very close to being fully 
cxpenenced. They '’bubble up,” 
^cep through,” in spite of the fear 
and distrust which the client feels at 
experiencing them with fullness and 
immediacy. 


There is an increasing ownership of self 
feelings, and a desire to be these, to 
be the ’’real me.” 

^ Ex. “The real truth of the matter is that 
I m not the sweet, forbearing guy that I try 
to make out that I am. I get irritated at 
things. I feel like snapping at people, and 
I feel like being selfish at times; and I 
don t know why I should pretend I’m not 
that way.” This is a clear instance of the 
greater degree of acceptance of all feelings. 


Ex. Client is talking about an external 
even, suddenly ,..e get, a pained, 
look. Therapist; -What-what’s hiiiinir 
you now, Client; -1 don't know. (Shf 
ones) ... I nus, \ 

tilk aboi°t " •?! ""'*‘"8 ' ‘lidn't want to 
throimh • feeling has almost seeped 
Arongh tnto awareness, in spite ot her 

to real- 

o' 

pan''The^”i''’’‘' i“” ‘"ostrales this in 

expressions that tnu- * shown by 
distance the iL -r 

eeteren, E.";",!”' ^is 

™ A I-n. jus. kinda' describtg 

We Ihrong,,'' ^ "''“W 

tionships, •'That't'nL''^™' *'™' ke'n- 

Hmm. [Pa„,u, Tha more, 

meaningful— but T t '•“*. very 

est idca^wiy.""' 'Yes”.; ‘I' 

Sel obout h now' Ind-r, 

important. Wo.,1 All tha'/’ni' “V **"' 

and stulll” »mseraMcness 


Experiencing is loosened, no longer re- 
mote, and frequently occurs with 
little postponement. 

There is little delay between the or- 
^nismic event and the full subjective liv- 
ing of it. A beautifully precise account of 
this is given by a client. Ex. "I’m still hav- 
ing a little trouble trying to figure out 
what this sadness — and the weepiness- 
means. I just know I feel it when I get 
close to a certain kind of feeling— and 
usually when I do get weepy, it helps me 
to kinda break through a wall I’ve set up 
because of things that have happened. I 
feel hurt about something and then auto- 
matically this kind of shields things up 
then I feci like I can’t really touch or feel 
anything very much ... and if I’d be able 
to feel, or could let myself feel tlic in- 
stantaneous feeling when I'm hurt. I’d im- 
mediately start being weepy right then, but 
I canV 

Here we see him regarding his feeling a* 
an inner referent to which he can turn for 
greater clarity. As he senses his weepiness, 
be realues that it is a delayed and partial 
experiencing of being hurt. He also recog- 
nizes that his defenses are such that he can 
uot, at this point, experience the event of 
hurt when it occurs. 

The ways in which experience is con- 
strued are much loosened. There are 
many fresh discoveries of personal 
constructs as constructs, and a criF 
ical examination and questioning of 
these. 
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surface Undcrncaili there’s a deeper flow. 
I feef \cry remoNed from it all The deeper 
flow IS like a great school of fish moving 
under the surface 1 see the ones tint break 
tJirough the surface of die uaier — sitting 
t>iUt my fishing line in one hand, with a 
bent pin on the end of it — tiding to find 
a better tackle— or better )cl, a way of 
di\ing in That's the scary thing The 
image I get is that I want to be one of the 
fish myself ‘ Therapist* "You want to be 
down there flowing along, loo 
Though this client is not )et fully ex* 
penencing in a process manner, and hence 
does not fully exemplify diis sixtli point on 
die continuum, he foresees it so clearly that 
his description gives a real sense of its 
meaning 

Another characteiislic of this stage of 
process w the physiological loosen- 
ing which accompantes tt 

Moistness in tlic c)cs, tears, sighs, mus 
cular relaxation are frequently evident 
Often tliere are oilier physiological con 
comitants I would hypoUiesize diat m these 
moments, had we the measures for it, we 
would discover improved circulation, im 
proved conductivity of nervous impulses 
An example of the primitive nature of 
some of these sensations may be indicated 
in the following excerpt 

The client, a young man, has expressed 
the wish Ins parents would die or disap 
pear Its kind of like wanting to wish 
them away, and wishing they had never 
been And I’m so ashamed of myself 

because then tliey call me, and off I go— 
swisht They re somehow still so strong 
I don t know There s some umbilical — I 
can almost feel it inside me — swish [and 
he gestures plucking himself away by 
grasping at his navel] Therapist They 
really do have a hold on your umbilical 
Cord ’ Client 'Its funny how real it 
feels like a burning sensation kind 
of and when tliey say something which 
makes me anxious I can feel it right here 
[pointing] I never diought of it quite 
Uiatway Therapist As tiiough, if there* 
a disturbance in the relationship between 


you, tlicn you do just feel it as though it 
was a strain on your umbilicus" Client 
•Ycih, kind of like in my gut here. It’s 
so hard to define Uic feeling that 1 feel 
ilicre " 

Here he is living subjectively in the feel 
ing of dependence on his parents Yet it 
would be inaccurate to say tliat he is per* 
cctving It He is in it, experiencing it as a 
strain on liis umbilical cord 

In this stage, internal communication 
IS free and relatively unblocked 

I believe this is quite adequately il 
lusiraied in the examples given Indeed the 
phrase 'internal communication’ is no 
longer quite correct for, as each of these 
examples illustrates, the crucial moment 
is a moment of integration, in which com 
muntcaiion between dilTcrent internal foci 
1 $ no longer necessary, because tliey become 
one 

The incongruence between experience 
and aivarcness is vividly experienced 
as If disappears into congruence 
The relevant personal constnict is dis 
solved in this experiencing moment, 
and the client feels cut loose from hts 
previously stabilized framework 

I trust these two characteristics may 
acquire more meaning from the following 
example A young man has been having 
difficulty getting close to a certain un 
known feeling Thats almost exactly 
what the feeling is too — it was that I was 
living so much of my life, and seeing so 
much of my life in terms of being scared 
of something He tells how his professional 
activities are just to give him a little safety 
and a little world where 1 11 be secure, 
you know And for the same reason [Pause] 

I was kind of letting it seep through But 
I also tied It in -wiiIi you and with my rela 
tjonship with you and one thing I feel 
about It IS fear of its going away [His tone 
changes to role play more accurately his 
feeling ] Won t you let me have this? I 
kind of need it. I can be so lonely and 
scared without it ’ Therapist ' M hmm. 
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parents, or a pleading small boy de- 
pendence, as the case may be And, it 
might be remarked in passing, once 
an experience is fully in awareness, 
fully accepted, then it can be coped 
with effectively, like any other clear 
reality 

THE SEVENTH STAGE 

In those areas in which the sixth 
stage has been reached, it is no longer 
so necessary that the client be fully 
received by the therapist, though this 
still seems helpful However, because 
of the tendency for the sixth stage to 
be irreversible, the client often seems 
to go on into the seventh and final 
stage ivithout much need of the ther 
apist’s help This stage occurs as much 
outside of the therapeutic relationship 
as in u and is often reported, rather 
than experienced, m the therapeutic 
hour I shall try to describe some of 
us characteristics as I feel I have ob 
served them 

New feelings are experieficed with im- 
mediacy and richness of detail, both 
in the therapeutic relationship and 
outside 

The experiencing of such feelings is 
consciously used as a clear referent 
There ts a growing and continuing 
sense of acceptant ownership of these 
changing feelings, a basic trust m his 
own process 

This mist IS not primarily m the con 
scious processes whicli go on, but ratlier in 
the total organjsmic process. One client 
puts It 1 seem to work best when roy 
conscious mind is only concerned with 
facts and letting the anal) sis of diem go 
on by Itself without paying any attention 
to It." 

Expencnctug has lost almost com- 
pletely Its structure bound aspects 


and becomes process experiencing 
— that ts, the situation is experienced 
and interpreted in its newness, not as 
the past 

An example in a very specific area is 
given by a client m a followup interview 
as he explains the different quality that has 
come about m his creative work It used to 
be diat he tried to be orderly ‘ You begin 
at tlie beginning and you progress regularly 
through to the end ' Now he is aware tliat 
the process m himself is different ‘ When 
J m working on an idea, die whole idea de 
velops like the latent image coming out 
when you develop a photograph It doesn t 
start at one edge and fill in over to tlie 
otlier It comes m all over At first all you 
see IS the hazy outline, and you wonder 
what its going to be, and tlien gradually 
something fits here and sometJiingfits there, 
and pretty soon it all comes clear — all at 
once It IS obvious that he has not only 
come to trust tins process, but that he is 
experienang it as it ts, not in terms of 
some past 

The self becomes increasingly simply 
the subjective and reflexive aware 
ness of experiencing The self ts 
much less frequently a peiccived 
object and much mote frequently 
something confidently felt in piocess 

An example may be taken from the 
same follow up interview with the client 
quoted above In tins interview because 
he is reporting his experience since iher 
apy, he again becomes aware of himself 
as an object but it is clear Uiat diis has not 
been the quality of his day by-day ex 
pcrience After reporting many changes, 
he sa)s I hadn t really thought of any 
of these dungs in connection with therapy 
until tonight [Jokingly] Gecl maybe 
somedung did happen Because my life 
since Has been different Afy productivity 
has gone up My confidence has gone 
up l\e become brash in situations I 
would have avoided before And also, Ive 
become less brash m situations where I 
would have become very obnoxious be 
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m-hmrn. 'Let me hang on to it because I’d 
be terribly scared if I didn'tl’ . . . It’s a 
kind of pleading thing too, isn’t it?" Client: 
“I get a sense of — it’s this kind of plead- 
ing little boy. It’s this gesture of begging” 
[putting his hands up as if in prayer]. Ther- 
apist; “You put your hands in kind of a 
supplication.” Client: “Yeah, that’s right. 
‘Won’t you do this for me?’ kind of. Oh, 
that’s terriblel Who, me? Beg? . . . That’s 
an emotion I've never felt clearly at all — 
something I've never been. . . . [Pause] 

. . . I've got such a confusing feeling. One 
is, it’s such a wondrous feeling to have 
these new things come out of me. It amazes 
me so much each time, and tliere’s that same 
feeling, being scared that I’ve so much of 
tills. [Tears] ... I just don’t know my- 
self. Here’s suddenly something I never 
realized, hadn't any inkling of— that it 
was some thing or some way I wanted to 
be." 

Here we see a complete experiencing of 
his pleadingness, and a vivid recognition 
of the discrepancy between this experienc- 
ing and his concept of himself. Yet this ex- 
periencing of discrepancy exists in the 
moment of its disappearance. From now 
on he IS a person who feels pleading, as 
well as many other feelings. As this moment 
dissoUes the way he has construed himself, 
he feels cut loose from his previous world— 
a sensation which is both wondrous and 


The moment of full experiencing be- 
comes a clear and definite referent. 


The examples given should indicate that 
he client IS often not too clearly aware ol 
what has hit him" in Uiese moments. Yet 
this docs not seem too important becansc 
the event is an entity, a referent, which 
can be returned to, again and again if 
necessary, to discover more about it The 
plcaJingncss, the feeling of •■loving my. 
self ivhidi arc present in tfiesc cxamplii, 
may not prove to be exactly as described 
They arc, however, solid points of rcfcrcnct 
to wbidi the client can tetum until he ha: 
sausficd himself as to what they are It is 
perhaps, that they constitute a clcar<ui 


physiological event, a substratum of the 
conscious life, which the client can return 
to for investigatory purposes. Gendlin has 
called my attention to this significant 
quality of experiencing as a referent. He is 
endeavoring to build an extension of psy- 
chological theory on this basis (2, especially 
Chap. 7). 

Differentiation of experiencing is sharp 
and basic. 

Because each of these moments is a ref- 
erent, a specific entity, it does not become 
confused with anything else. The process 
of sharp differentiation builds on it and 
about it. 

In this stage there are no longer “prob- 
lems," external or internal The 
client is living, subjectively, a phase 
of his problem. It is not an object. 

I trust it is evident that in any of these 
examples it would be grossly inaccurate to 
say that the client perceives his problem a* 
internal or is dealing with it as an in- 
ternal problem. We need some way of in- 
dicating that he is further titan this and, of 
course, enormously far in the process sense 
from perceiving his problem as external. 
The best description seems to be that he 
neither perceives his problem nor deals 
with it. He is simply living some portion 
of it knowingly and acceptingly. 

I have dwelt so long on this sixth 
definable point on the process con- 
tinuum because I see it as a highly 
crucial one. My observation is that 
these moments of immediate, full, nc- 
cepted experiencing are in some sense 
almost irreversible. To put this in 
terms of the examples, it is my ub- 
servation and hypothesis that svith 
these clients, whenever a future expe- 
riencing of the same quality and char- 
acteristics occurs, it will necessarily he 
recognized in awareness for what it is- 
a tender caring for self, an umbilica 
bond which makes him a part of his 
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^vhich are modifiable by each new ex- 
perience 

The process in\ oh es a change in 
the self From being a self which is not 
congruent witli experience, the client 
moves through the pliase of perceiving 
self as an object, to a seif which is 
synonymous with experience, being 
the subjective awareness of that expert 
ence 

There are other elements, too, in 
volved in the process movement from 
ineffective to effective choice, from 
fear of relationships to freely living in 
relationship, from inadequate dffferen 
tiation of feelings and meanings to 
sharp differentiation 

In general, the process moves from a 
point of fixity, where all these elements 
and threads are separately discernible 
and separately understandable, to the 
flowing peak moments of therapy m 
which all these threads become insepa- 
rably %\oven together In the new expe 
riencing with immediacy which occurs 
at such moments, feeling and cogni 
tion interpenetrate, self is subjectively 
present in the experience, volition is 
simply the subjective following of a 
harmonious balance of organismic di 
rection Thus, as the process reaches 
this point, the person becomes a unity 
of flow, of motion He has changed, 
but, what seems most significant he has 
become an integrated process of chang 
ingness 
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the concept of role 

Howard Baumgartel 


W. 


f E can think of society as a social 
system, a network of patterned rela 


tionships among people, much as we 
can chink of the organization cliart 


From Howard Baumgartel, Some Notes on the Humin Relations Approach and the Con 
cept of Role, unpublished manuscript, pp y-5 Used by permission 
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fore.” It is clear that only afterward does 
he realize what his self as an object has 
been. 


Personal constructs are tentatively re- 
formulated, to be validated against 
further experience, but even then to 
be held loosely. 


A client describes the way in which such 
a construct changed, between interviews, 
toward the end of therapy: "I don’t know 
what [changed], but I definitely feel dif- 
ferent about looking back at my chilhood, 
and some of the hostility about my mother 
and father has evaporated. I substituted 
for a feeling of resentment about them a 
sort of acceptance of the tact that they did 
a number of things that were undesirable 
with me. But I substituted a sort of feeling 

of interested excitement that — gee now 

that I’m finding out what was wrong, / 
can do something about it— correct their 
mistakes." Here the way in which he con- 
strues his experience with his parents has 
been sharply altered. 


Internal communication is clear, with 
feelings and symbols well matched, 
and fresh terms for new feelings. 

There is the experiencing of effective 
choice of new ways of being. 


Because all the elements of experience 

real and affective. Here a client is i„i 
coming to tin, tcalitationi ■'I’m trying to 
encompass a way ol talking that is a way 

tast k “'“"S’ '■“hapi 

“t thinking out loud is the way 
to do that. But I’ve go, so many thoughts 
could only do it a little bin Bm Se 

could let my talk be an expression Tmy 
Noughts, mstead ol just 4i„g 
Ute proper noises i„ each situadon.” Hme 
he ,s sensing die possibility ol effecuVe 
cho.ee, perhaps approaching' d.is 
stage rather Ulan being in il ‘"'cnth 


By no means all clients move Uiis 
far on the continuum; but when this 
seventh stage is reached, it involves us 


in another dimension. For it will be 
evident that the client has now in- 
corporated the quality of motion, of 
flow, of changingness into every aspect 
of his psychological life. He will there- 
fore continue to be a continually chang- 
ing person, experiencing with fresh- 
ness and immediacy in each new situa- 
tion, responding to its newness with 
real and accepted feelings, and con- 
struing its meaning in terms of what it 
is, not in terms of some past experience. 


Recapitulation 

I have tried to sketch, in a crude and 
preliminary manner, the flow of a 
process of change which occurs when a 
client experiences himself as being re- 
ceived, welcomed, understood as he is. 
This process involves several threads, 
separable at first, becoming more o£ a 
unity as the process continues. 

This process involves a loosening of 
feelings. From feelings which are un- 
recognized, unowned, unexpressed, the 
client moves toward a flow in which 
ever-changing feelings are experienced 
in the moment, knowingly and accept- 
ingly, and may be accurately expressed. 

The process involves a change in the 
manner of experiencing. From experi- 
encing which is remote in time from 
the organic event, which is bound by 
the structure of experience in the past, 
the client moves toward a manner of 
experiencing which is immediate, which 
interprets meaning in terms of what is. 
not what was. 

The process involves a loosening of 
the cognitive maps of experience. From 
construing experience in rigid ways 
which are perceived as external facts, 
the client moves toward developing 
changing, loosely held construings of 
meaning in experience, constructions 
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managers cannot sec the point of view 
of working class employees Psycholo 
gists may be unhappy with the subordi 
nate role assigned them by psychia 
trisis Older people and younger people 
may find great difficulty in communi 
eating with each other) 

7 The role system may not provide 
adequate room for the aanety of per 
sonalities in a society (Perhaps in a 
different society, people now in prisons 
or mental institutions would have 
places to exist on their own) 

8 Difficulties are experienced in 
changing roles (A young man who has 
been a P O W may have great difficulty 
relearning how to exist in civilian so 
ciety Attitudes toward autlionty 
learned while being a subordinate may 
be difficult to unlearn when adiance 
ment comes ) 

p There may be a lack of clarity in 
tile definition of a role — little consen 
sus in the expectations of people about 
how to behaie in a giien role (Some 
people have observed that the role of 
the ivomen in contemporary American 
society IS very unclear Few guides are 
available for indicating how to behave 
as a woman — or as a husband, for that 
matter ) 

10 A person may experience con 
fusion about his own role — who he is 
what It IS to be a worker a man a 
supervisor (Many lonely people de 
void of significant human association 
experience acute discomfort and dis 
orientation — people without a role or 
niche in society or people with neurotic 
problems ) 

11 Individuals may be over rigid in 
taking roles in a changing society (A 
downward mobile person may continue 
to behave in ways no longer appro* 
priate — the stereotype of the last of old 
Southern families clinging desperately 
to old v\ays of acting and thinking) 


12 The shared expectations regard 
mg a role or the role definition may be 
more or less functional (Supervisory 
practices desired by higher manage 
ment may impair group effectiveness 
and create problems for the foreman in 
getting tlie job done ) 

Perhaps the two most important 
considerations in thinking about the 
role concept are (i) the realization 
that roles and role systems are not m 
herent but are the creations of man, 
and ( 2 ) the realization that roles be 
come part of the very fabric of per 
sonality The nature of the role system 
may be experienced as stable and per 
manent Afany people seem to change 
little after acquiring an adult role 
However, role systems and individuals 
can and do change continuously with 
the push and pull of forces for change 
both wnhm personality and within so 
ciety From an awareness of the nature 
of roles we can see that there is an ele 
ment of choice in the particular ways 
roles are defined We know little about 
how roles may be changed The inter 
locking nature of roles makes a change 
in one part of a role system difficult 
without other concurrent changes A 
cliange in the role of wife implies a 
change m the role of husbands How 
ever, it is now possible to think con 
struciively about what are appropriate 
and inappropriate ways of playing 
certain roles as well as about what new 
roles are desirable 

Parents seek to become more ade 
quate parents by modifying the role m 
a way that leads to more desirable re 
suits Management groups seek to jden 
ufy the patterns of supervision that get 
results The role system has m a word, 
become itself an object of analysis and 
change Most social change can be 
viewed in terms of changing role rela 
Cions The resources of society wealtli. 
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for a company or a military unit. These 
patterned relationships involve roles. 
As sociologists have pointed out, there 
are many cleavages in society. People 
are involved in different occupations; 
people differ with regard to age and 
sex; people belong to different social 
classes and ethnic groups; people exist 
at different levels in the hierarcliies of 
wealth, power, and prestige. Each of 
these points, so to speak, in the social 
system or the network of interpersonal 
relations is a role. The role concept is 
abstracted from the concrete behavior 
of the people in particular points in 
the social system, and can be thought 
of in two ways. On the one hand we 
can think of the regularities in the be- 
havior of, say, factory foremen and 
abstract out of the behavior of many 
foremen the particular manner of act- 
ing in this role. These regularities in 
behavior are also accompanied by reg- 
ulantie, in the ways of thinking and 
feeling about other people as referring 
to the expectations other people have 
about the way a particular kind of 
person should behave, how studenu 
think a professor should behave, for 
example. 

““‘™P“‘“S‘>ts have drawn our 
attention to the wide variety of ways in 
'«h.ch roles and role systems may be 
arranged. Sociologists have done much 
to map or describe the complex role 
system m our own society, the behavior 
patterns, shared attitudes, sharS 
pectanons associated with particubr 
roles Psychologists have been intcr- 

shin h", the relation- 

ship between ■■personality" and the 
social system through the concept of 
role, usmg the ■■role” as the meeting 
point of the person as psychologica! 
sys em and the society as the social 
system of which he is a part 
The concept of role can be useful in 


diagnosing human problems for a num- 
ber of reasons. Primarily, with it ive 
can identify some of the sources of 
conflict and dissatisfaction in human 
relationships. Some of these sources 
of difficulty are as follows: 

r. A person may want to do some- 
thing contrary to the shared expecta- 
tions about what is “proper" for a per- 
son in his role. (A Negro may want to 
go swimming in the local swimming 
pool. A young person may want to 
build a life pattern different from what 
his friends and parents expect of him.) 

2. People may disagree about what a 
person in a particular role should do. 
(Parents may disagree about what is an 
appropriate amount of freedom for a 
teen-age daughter. Citizens may dis- 
agree about what the public school per- 
sonnel should include in curriculum 
content.) 

A person may find himself in two 
roles that make conflicting demands 
on his time, energy, and attitudes. 
(Family and work associates may expect 
different uses of leisure time.) 

•/. A person may be in inner con- 
flict over the roles he wishes to take. 
(Problems of career choice are difficult 
in an “open" social system that pro- 
vides wide choice of role and career.) 

5. Well-established and fully shared 
role systems may no longer be ap- 
propriate. (The deferential and au- 
thoritarian roles of a feudal society 
may be inappropriate for the rational- 
ity of an industrial society. Discrimi' 
nation in advancement based on race, 
class, or ethnic group may not serve the 
needs of a society requiring the maxi- 
mum use of human resources.) 

The differences in attitude and 
values associated with different roles 
may lead to conflict. (Managers and 
union officials often find it difficult to 
understand each other. Middle-class 
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witli me on many of these formula- 
lions ^ 

The Model 

Let us begin with a general concep 
lion, if not a definition, of admmisira 
lion Not lint I think we are able to 
pronde an entirely satisfactory con 
ception, but at least a statement of a 
conception in explicit terms will give 
us something to agree with or depart 
from meaningfully 
Let me say then that we may con 
ceive of administration structmally as 
the hierarchy of subordinate super 
ordinate relaiionsliips within a social 
system runchosially, this hierarchy of 
relationships is die locus for allocating 
and integrating roles and facilities in 
order to achieve the goals of the social 
system It is here, in these relationships, 
that the assignment of statuses, the pro- 
vision of facilities the organization of 
procedures, the regulation of activity, 
and the evaluation of performance 
takes place 

Of course, these functions are the re 
sponsibihty of the superordinate mem 
ber of the hierarchy, but each function 
becomes effective only insofar as it 
takes with the subordinate member 
It IS this circumstance, that is that ad 
ministration always operates in an in 
terpersonal — or, if you will, social rela 
tionship— that makes the nature of this 
relationship the crucial factor in the 
administrative process 

We may begin the description of our 
model with a consideration of the most 
general context of interpersonal or so- 
cial behavior i e a given social system 
The term social system is of course 

^See Jacob \\ Getzels and Egon G Guba 
Social Beha\ior and the Adminisiiauve 
Process School Review LXV (Winter 19^7) 
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conceptual rather than descriptive and 
must not be confused with society or 
state, or as somehow applicable only 
to large aggrcgnies of human inierac 
lion So within this framework, for 
one purpose a given community may 
be considered a social system with the 
scliool a particular organization within 
the more general social system For 
another purpose, the school itself or 
even a single class within the school 
may be considered a socni system in its 
own nglu The model proposed here is 
applicable regardless of the level or 
size of the unit under consideration 

Wc conceive of the social system as 
involving two classes of phenomena 
which are at once conceptually inde 
pendent and plienomcnally interactive 
There are first the institutions v«ih 
certain roles and expectations that will 
fulfil (he goals of tlie system And there 
are second the individuals with certain 
personalities and need dispositions m 
habiting the system, whose observed in 
teractions comprise what we generally 
call social behavior We shall assert 
that this social behavior may be under 
stood as a function of these major ele 
ments institution role, and expecta 
lion which together constitute what 
we shall call the nomothetic or norma 
tive dimension of activity in a social 
system, and individual personality 
and need-disposition which together 
constitute tlie idiographic or personal 
dimension of activity in a social system 

To understand the nature of ob- 
served behav lor — and to be able to pre 
diet and control it — we must under 
stand the nature and relationship of 
these elements ^Ve shall briefly make 
four points of definition in this connec 
tion 

1 The terra institution has re 
ceived a variety of definitions and 
nodiing will be gamed from a review 
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power, and prestige are differentially 
distributed. High rewards go with cer- 
tain roles. Political and social reform 
often aim at a redistribution of these 
values, most particularly with respect 
to who and how the role system itself 
shall be controlled. 

As a final word, we might say that 
the science of human relations is a so- 
cial movement aimed at obtaining 
changes in the general role of being a 
person. Most typically, we say we have 
a human relations problem when some 
people do not do what other people 
think they ought to do. A college stu- 
dent behaves "irresponsibly,” that is, 
he does not play his role. A wife does 


not do what her husband thinks she 
ought to do— she does not fulfill her 
role. Factory workers protest the pro- 
motion of a new foreman, and man- 
agers become upset because they feel 
the role of worker includes obedience 
and deference. What the human rela- 
tions approach asks of the person with 
the problem is that he include in his 
role definition behavior that has diag- 
nostic value: Why is this person de- 
viating from what I think he ought to 
be doing? What concepts and ideas are 
useful in this instance? What new alter- 
natives of action are opened up by this 
diagnostic understanding of the prob- 
lem? 


ADMINISTRATION AS A SOCIAL 
PROCESS Jacob W. Getzels 


[Getzels, in the preceding sections here 
omitted, shows the place that theory 
should play in the analysis of any phe- 
nomena.! ^ ^ 


the model must be able to handle as 
many of the commonplaces or familiar 
issues in administration as possible 
within a single set of concepts and rela- 
tions. In short, we sought a model that 
was at once heuristic, operational, and 
that had the elegance and power of 
panimony. It goes without saying that 
we did not altogether succeed in our 
intention. But I cannot help adding 
that the very attempt may be of interest 
and perhaps even of some value. 

Just one more introductory word, if 
I may: I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to make two acknowledgments 

— first to Talcott Parsons, whose in- 
fluence will be apparent throughout 
the paper, although he may want to 
disown what I say specifically, and sec- 

ExcfrtitM I t ° *' Egon Cuba, who collaborated 

tuxcerptea from Jacob Ip. Getieh . 

Theory in Education, edited A « a Social Process," Administratne 

Center, 1958. pp. 150-162 Abridgdd Midwest Administration 


Perhaps it might be well to say some- 
thing first about our intention in con- 
structing the model. The model was 

in mind. (1) the model must provide 
a set of integrated concepts and rela- 
tions capable no. only answering 

Tn bn? f “d-ini^tra 

tion but of posing questions that still 
need to be asked; (a) the coneepts ?nd 
relations must be operational L that 
they not only give direction to our 
understanding but simultaneonsly pr? 
Mde blueprints for investigation; 
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the imurc o£ the indiMduils mlnbit- 
ing the roles and reacting to the ex- 
pectations That IS, in addition to the 
nomothetic or noinniive aspects, we 
must consider also the idiograjihic or 
individualizing aspects of social be- 
havior We must, m addition to the 
sociological ic\el of analysis, include 
the psychological level of analysis 
Now just as we uere able to analyze 
the institutional dmieiision into the 
component elements of role and expcc 
tation, so \vc may, in a parallel man 
ner, analyze the individual dimension 
into the component elements of per 
sonahty and need disposition We may 
turn to a brief consideration of these 
two tenns 

The concept “personality,” like the 
role or institution, has been given a 
variety of meanings Tor our purposes, 
personality may be defined as the dy 
namic organization within the indi- 
vidual of those need dispositions that 
govern his unique reactions to the cn 
vironment (and we might add, m tlie 
present model, to the expectations m 
the environment) The central analytic 
elements of personality are the need 
dispositions, which we can define with 
Parsons and Shils as individual tend 
encies to orient and act with respect to 
objects m certain manners and to ex 
pect certain consequences from these 
actions 3 

Returning to the example of the ser 
geant and the private, we can now 
make an essential distinction between 
two sergeants one of whom has a high 
need disposition for submission and 
the other, a high need disposition for 
ascendance, and a similar distinction 
between two privates, one with a high 
need disposition for submission and 

*TaIcoit Parsons and Edward A Shils To 
ti>ard a General Theory of ictton (Cambridge 
^lass Harvard University Press 19^1) p *14 


the Other for “ascendance," in the ful- 
filment of tlicir respective roles, and 
for the sergeant private interaction 

In short, as we have remarked be 
fore, to understand the behavior of 
specific role incumbents m an institu- 
tion, wc must know both the role ex- 
pectations and the need dispositions 
Indeed, needs and expectations may 
both be thought of as motives for be 
liavior, the one deriving from personal 
isiic sets and propensities, the other 
from institutional obligations and re 
quircmcnts 

One troublesome facet of the model 
to wJiicli it seems to me insufficient 
attention has been given — and which 
I should like to take this occasion to 
remedy to some extent if I can — is the 
problem of the dynamics of the inter 
action between these externally defined 
expectations and llie internally deter 
mined needs To put the problem con 
crctcly, we may ask How is it, for 
example, that some sergeants and pri 
vates — or to generalize the case, some 
complementary role incumbents — un 
dersland and agree at once on their 
mutual obligations and responsibili 
ties while others take a long time in 
reaching such agreement and quite 
frequently do not come to terms either 
with their roles or with each other at 
all? 

The essential relevant concept I 
should like to propose here is selective 
intcipersonal perception In a sense, 
we may conceive of the publicly pre 
scribed normative relationship of two 
complementary role incumbents — the 
prescribed interaction as set forth in, 
say, a table of organization — as being 
enacted in two separate private situa 
tions, one imbedded in the other On 
the one hand, there is the prescribed 
relationship as perceived idiosyncrati 
cally and organized by the one role 
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of all possible meanings. For our pur- 
poses it is sufficient to point out that 
all social systems have certain impera- 
tive functions that come in time to be 
carried out in certain routinized ways. 
These functions — say, governing, edu- 
cating, policing within a state — may be 
said to have become "institutional- 
ized,” and the agencies established to 
carry out these institutionalized func- 
tions for the social system as a whole 
may be termed "institutions.” 

2. The most important analytic sub- 
unit of the institution is the role. Roles 
are, to use Linton’s terminology, the 
dynamic aspects” of the positions, of- 
fices, and statuses within an institution, 
and they define the behavior of the 
role incumbents or actors.® 

S. Roles are defined in terms of role 
expectations. A role has certain norma- 
tive obligations and responsibilities, 
which may be termed "role expecta- 

mu '.1, incumbent 

puts these obligations and rcsponsibili. 
les into effect, he is said to be perform, 
fofthe/? '' «P«tations define 
he he may be, what 

he should or should not do as long as 

role of the particular 

4- Roles are complementary. Roles 
are interdependent in that rach role 

roles'' 

rok i ", ‘“‘““'•on. In a sense, a 

role IS a prescription not only for the 
given role incumbent but aho ot U.e 
incumbents of other roles withYn The 
organization, so that ,•« "“nm tne 

setting the expectations of'onr rX 

Ss' for T ““"i ‘ho ^anc 

tions for a second interlockine role 
Thus, for example, the role of sL«m 
and the role of private in 


cannot really be defined or imple- 
mented except in relation to each 
other. It is this quality of complemen- 
tarity which fuses two or more roles 
into a coherent, interactive unit and 
which makes it possible for us to con- 
ceive of an institution as having a 
cliaracteristic structure. 

So far we have examined the ele- 
ments constituting the nomothetic or 
normative aspects of social behavior. 
At this level of analysis, it was sufficient 
to conceive of the role incumbents as 
only “actors,” devoid of personalistic 
or other individualizing characteristics 
— as if all incumbents were exactly 
alike and as if they implemented a 
given role in exactly the same way- 
This is not, incidentally, by any means 
to derogate the power of this typical 
sociological level of analysis. Indeed, 
for certain gross understanding and 
prediction of behavior this is exactly 
the right level of abstraction. For 
example, if I know the roles in a given 
military or educational institution, I 
can make some rather accurate predic- 
tions of what the people in these in- 
stitutions do without ever observing 
the actual people involved. 

But roles are of course occupied by 
real individuals, and no two individ- 
uals are alike. Each individual stamps 
tlie particular role he occupies with the 
unique style of his own characteristic 
pattern of expressive behavior. Even in 
the case of the relatively inflexible roles 
of sergeant and private, no two indi- 
vidual sergeants and no two individual 
privates fulfil their roles in exactly tlic 
same way. To understand the observed 
behavior of specific sergeants and spe- 
cific privates, it is not enough to know 
the nature of the roles and expecta- 
tions — although, to be sure, their be- 
havior cannot be understood apart 
from these — but we must also know 
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consistent with his own independent 
pattern of needs. Thus we may write 
the general equation: B=j{RxP)t 
where B is observed behavior, It is a 
giNcn institutional role defined by the 
expectations attaching to it, and P is 
llie personality of the particular role 
incumbent defined by his need disposi* 
lions. 

There is a crucial difference between 
this formulation and the famous equa- 
tion given by Lewin,® i.e., P=:/(P.x£), 
where P is personality and E is environ- 
ment, wliich highlights better than 
an> thing I know the specific character 
— for good or ill — of the model we are 
presenting. In Levvin’s formula, P and 
E are not independent, since one de- 
fines the other; i.e., environment is de- 
fined by the perception of the person. 
In the formula we are presenting, Jl 
and P are independent, since P is de- 
fined by the internal determinants 
within the role incumbent, and R is 
defined not by the role incumbent but 
by external standards set by others. 
Thus, in Lewin’s formula £ represents 
a personal life space that cannot be 
specified apart from the personality of 
the specific perceiver; in the present 
fomiula R, which is of course E de- 
fined in terms of expectations, must be 
specified apart from the personality of 
the specific perceiver. The role expec- 
tations are tlie “givens” in the situa- 
tion prior to any idios)ncratic role- 
perceptions or role-behaviors of die 
actual role incumbents. Although die 
expectations may be misperceiv’ed or 
may serve only as points of departure 
for the actual role incumbents, the 
crucial significance of the expectations 
as “blueprints" for what should be 
done is not thereby nullified. Indeed, 

‘See, for exarnpje, Kurt Leuin, A Dynanue 
Theory of Personality (New York; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co , 1935), chap lu. 


wc could not recognize the mispercep- 
tion or misbehavior if iheic were not 
these prior “givens.” To cite but one 
example, the fact that people assume 
that judges take graft, or for that mat- 
ter the fact that many judges do indeed 
take graft, docs not alter the expecta- 
tion for the role of judge that lie will 
not t.akc graft. 

The proportion of role and personal- 
ity factors determining behavior will 
of course vary with the specific act, the 
specific role, and the specific personal- 
ity involved. The nature of the interac- 
tion can be understood from another 
graphic representation, as indicated in 
Figure 6. 



Militory Profesiionol Artist 
Fig. 6 The interplay beltoeen role and 
personality in a behavioral act 


A given behavioral act may be con- 
ceived as occurring at a line cutting 
through tile role and peisonality pos- 
sibilities represented by the rectangle. 
At llie left, the proportion of the act 
dictated by considerations of role-ex- 
pectations is relatively large, while the 
proportion of the act dictated by con- 
siderations of personality is relatively 
small. At the right, the proportions are 
reversed, and considerations of per- 
sonality become greater than considera- 
tion of role-expectation. In these terms, 
we may, for example, have on the one 
hand the behavior of an army private 
conforming almost entirely to role de- 
mands and on the otlier the behavior 
of a free-lance artist deriving almost 
entirely from personality dispositions. 
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incumbent in terms of his own needs, 
dispositions, and goals; on the other 
hand, there is the same prescribed rela- 
tionship as perceived idiosyncratically 
and organized by the other role in- 
cumbent in terms of his needs, disposi- 
tion, and goals. These private situa- 
tions are related through those aspects 
of the existential public objects, sym- 
bols, values, and expectations, which 
have to some extent a counterpart in 
the perceptions of both individuals.'* 
When we say that two role incum- 
bents — e.g., a subordinate and a super- 
ordinate— understand each other, we 
mean that their perceptions and pri- 
vate organization of the prescribed 
complementary expectations are con- 
gruent; when we say that they misun- 
derstand eacli other, we mean that 
ilteir perceptions and private organiza- 
tion of the prescribed complementary 


by the specific role incumbents. Indeed, 
the relevant research suggests that con- 
gruence in the perception of expecta- 
tions often takes priority over actual 
observed behavior or even accomplish- 
ment in determining which outcomes 
of administrative interaction will be 
reported favorably by the participants 
in the interaction, and which unfavora- 
bly. 

By way of summarizing the argument 
so far, we may represent the general 
model pictorially as indicated in Figure 
5 . The nomothetic axis is shown at the 
top of the diagram and consists of in- 
stitution, role, and expectation, each 
term being the analytic unit for the 
term preceding it. Thus, the social sys- 
tem is defined by its institutions, each 
institution by its constituent roles, 
each role by the expectations attaching 
to it. Similarly, the idiographic axis is 


Nomothetic Dimension 


Social 

System 



Institution 


Individual 


• Role ' 


“ Expectation 


-^Personality Need Disposition 


Observed 

Behavior 


Idiographic Dimension 

behavior blowing the nomothetic and idiographic dimensions of social 


expectations are incongruent. As we 
shall show tn the first of our deriva^ 
nons from the model, the functionine 
of the administrative process depends 
no only on a clear statement of die 
public expccialions but on the degree 

f oitrlap in die perception and mi- 
tate organization of the expectations 

‘See Jacob \V. CcucIj. “A ■ . - 

cal Framc^oik tor the Studv i 


shown at the lower portion of the 
diagram and consists of individual, per- 
sonality, and need-disposition, each 
term again serving as the analytic unil 
for the term preceding it. 

A given act is conceived as deriving 
simultaneously from both the nomo- 
thetic and idiographic dimensions. 
That is to say, social behavior results 
as die individual attempts to cope with 
an environment composed of patterns 
of expectations for his behavior in way* 
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instrument was constructed in which 
varying expectations for the consultant 
role could be expressed. The instru- 
ment was given to 180 administrators 
who were known to liave had con- 
sultant service and to .jG consultants 
who ^rcre known to have provided this 
senice. Each administrator and each 
consultant was also asked to evaluate 
the outcome of the consultation. It was 
then possible to compare the expecta- 
tions for the consultant role licit! by 
tlie consultant himself and by tlic con- 
sultee and to analyze the e/Tcci of the 
congruence or discrepancy of these per- 
ceptions on the evaluation of the ac- 
tual interaction. 

The results were clear-cut. When an 
administrator and a consultant agreed 
on the expectations, they tended to 
rate the actual consultation favorably; 
when they disagreed, unfavorably. 
Here, then, is one explanation of the 
success or failure of a typical adminis- 
trative interaction. And note that the 
success or failure was apparently inde- 
pendent of the specific character either 
of the expectations or of the manifest 
behavior — provided that the partici- 
pants’ perception of the expectations, 
whatever tlieir character, overlapped. 

Moyer, in a second study along simi- 
lar lines, investigated by Q-sort die 
relationship between the expectations 
of teachers and administrators for lead- 
ership in die educational setting and 
the effect of congruence or discrepancy 
in this relationship upon teacher satis- 
faction.'^ Again, the results were con- 
sistent with the derivation from the 
model: the greater the agreement be- 
tiveen teacher and principal on the ex- 
pectations for leadership, the more fa- 

’ Donald C. Mojer, “Teachers’ Altitudes to- 
ward Leadership as They Relate to Teacher 
Satisfaction” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Unitersity of Chicago, 1934). 


vorablc the attitudes toward tlic work 
situation. 

2. The genesis and nature of instilu- 
lional and individual conflict. Conflict 
may be defined simply as the "mutual 
interference of reactions." The model 
points to three primary sources of con- 
flict in the administrative setting; role- 
personality conflict, role conflict, and 
persona 1 i ty confii ct. Role-personality 
conflicts occur as a function of dis- 
crepancies between the pattern of ex- 
pectations attaching to a given role and 
die pattern of need-dispositions cliar- 
actcristic of the incumbent of the role. 
Recall our example of the army private 
with a high need for "ascendance” and 
the army sergeant with a high need for 
"submission." There is a mutual inter- 
ference betivecn nomothetic expecta- 
tions and idiographic dispositions, and 
the individual must choose whether he 
will fulfil individual needs or institu- 
tional requirements. If he chooses to 
fulfil the requirements, be is in a sense 
shortchanging himself; if he chooses to 
fulfil his needs, he is shortchanging his 
role. In eitlier case, there is conflict. In 
practice, of course, we most often find 
compromise, but in any event, the na- 
ture of the forthcoming behavior is 
quite different when the expectations 
and the dispositions are discrepant 
dian when they are congruent. 

Role conflicts occur whenever a role 
incumbent is required to conform si- 
multaneously to a number of expecta- 
tions which are mutually exclusive, 
contradictory, or inconsistent, so that 
adjustment to one set of requirements 
makes adjustment to the other impos- 
sible or at least difficult. Role conflicts 
in this sense are situational givens and 
independent of the personality of the 
role incumbent. They are evidence of 
disotganization in the nomothetic di- 
mension and may arise in several ways; 
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In a given milieu, administration al- 
ways deals with proportions of both 
these components. It would inciden- 
tally be interesting to see where this 
line would be drawn for university 
professors in various institutions. 

In any case, however, whether the 
proportion tends toward one end or 
the other, behavior insofar as it is social 
remains a function of both role and 
personality, although in different de- 
gree. When role is maximized, be- 
havior still retains some personal as- 
pect because no role is ever so closely 
defined as to eliminate all individual 
latitude. When personality is maxi- 
mized, social behavior still cannot be 
tree from some role prescription. In- 
deed. the individual who divorces him- 
self from such prescription is said to 
to communi- 

cate With his fellows. 

general model 
for administrative theory and practice 

deiU process inevitably 
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I. Intcpcuanal perception and su- 


perordinate-subordinate consensus. We 
may mention first a very simple deriva- 
tion, that is, that the administrative 
relationship always functions at two 
levels of interaction. The first level de- 
rives from the particular offices or 
statuses in the social system and is de- 
termined by the nature of the roles in- 
volved in the interaction. This is, of 
course, the nomothetic dimension of 
our model. The second level of inter- 
action derives from the particular peo- 
ple or individuals in the social system 
and is determined by the personalities 
involved in the interaction. This is, of 
course, the idiographic dimension of 
our model. You will recall that we said 
that the publicly prescribed nomothetic 
relationship is enacted in two separate 
private idiographic situations— one by 
the subordinate and one by the super- 
ordinate. The functioning of the ad- 
ministrative process will, we said, de- 
pend on the nature of the overlap— 
i-e., on the relative congruence or dis- 
crepancy — between the separate per- 
ceptions of the expectations in the two 
situations. 

I should like to mention very briefly 
here some empirical work bearing on 
this formulation. Stated in extreme 
terms, the basic hypothesis underlying 
the investigations was that when the 
I^rceptions of the expectations of par- 
ticipants in an administrative interac- 
tion overlap, the participants feel satis- 
fied with the work accomplished no 
matter what the actual behavior or ac- 
complishment; when the perception of 
the expectations does not overlap, the 
participants feel dissatisfied. 

Ferneau studied the interaction of 
consultants and administrators in a 

school setting.o A problem-situation 

•Elmer Ferncau, "RoIc-Expectations in Con- 
sultations" (unpublislicd rh.D. disscrUtion, 
Unheisity o£ Chicago. 1954). 
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havior which is functional or dysfunc 
tional for the family as a whole The 
social role concept is useful for this 
purpose because it facilitates observa 
tion of the way the individual members 
of the family become involved in the 
family as a superordinate system of be 
havior (See, for example, Ackermam 
1951^ Ackerman and Sobel, 1950, Par- 
sons and Bales, 1955, Poliak, 1952, 
Spiegel, 1954) It helps to describe not 
only the interaction of two members as 
they adjust to each other, but also the 
transactions of a plurality of members 
as they interweave in the special type 
of compulsiveness or control which a 
going system always imposes on its 
members (See Bentley, 1950, Dewey 
and Bentley, 1949, Kluckhohn and 
Spiegel, 1954, Spiegel, 1956) Since the 
uniquely compulsive elements of the 
family system leave a characteristic 
stamp upon the personality develop 
ment of the child, it is important to 
have a way of tearing apart the rather 
subtle elements of which u is com 
posed 

In studying a group of families of 
emotionally disturbed children and 
comparing them with families in which 
the children are free of clinically mam 
fest disturbance we have found evi 
dence of what promises to be a con 
sistent difference between the two 
groups In the first group, the children 
inevitably become involved in a con 
flict or disequilibrium situation which 
exists between the parents Most fre 
qucntly neither the child nor the par 
ents are aware of this fact, nor are they 
aware of the ways m which it comes 
about In the second group of families, 
although there may be sources of ten 
Sion between the parents, tlic cliildren 
are minimally invohed in it In order 
10 aioid excessive variability in our 
two sets of families, we have kept them 
similar with respect to size, ethnic, re 


gional, and class variables Neverthe 
less, the sources of tension can be re 
lated in every case to differences and 
incompatibilities m cultural value 
orientations and, as a corollary, in 
definitions of social role expectations 
These incompatibilities have a pro 
nounced bearing upon the object rela 
ttons and unconscious psychodynamics 
of the transacting members of the fam 
ily However, this is not the place to 
deal with the origin of the cultural 
value conflict or its direct relation to 
the intrapsychic process These connec 
tions will be reported m subsequent 
communications In this paper they 
will be assumed to underlie the role 
conflict m the family and our atten 
tion will be centered rather on the 
ways in which the role conflict ^ is 
handled 

The Equilibrium Dtsegutltbrium 
Balance 

I hope these all too brief examples 
of contrasting husband wife role pat 
terns illustrate how complementarity 
can be maintained in spite of variation 
in goak values and concrete sequences 
of acts within the role systems The 
principle of complementarity is of the 
greatest significance because it is chiefly 

* The expression role conSict has been 
used in tivo different wajs In the first and 
perhaps more common usage it refers to a 
situation jn which ego is insohed in a difficult 
or impossible choice between two different 
roles tov>ard two different alters No matter 
what deosion he makes he is m trouble with 
one or the other oE his role partners m the 
situation In the second usage ego and alter 
have conflicting or incompatible notions of 
how to play their reaprocal role The con 
flict u not over which of several possible roles 
to lake but rather how to enact the role they 
have both deaded to take It is the second 
dcfimtion which is used in this paper Settle 
ment oE (he terminology problem should not 
prove too difficult but will have to E>c post 
poned for the present 
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(fl) from disagreement ^vithin the refer- 
ent group defining the role; e.g., the 
principal of the school may be expected 
by some teachers to visit them regularly 
for constructive help and by others to 
trust them as professional personnel 
not in need of such supervision; (b) 
from disagreement among several refer- 
ent groups, each having a right to de- 
fine expectations for the same role; 
e.g., the university faculty member may 
be expected by his department head to 
emphasize teaching and service to stu- 
dents but by his academic dean to em- 
phasize research and publication* (c) 
from contradiction in die expectations 
of two or more roles which an individ- 
ual is occupying at the same time; etr 
an individual may attempt at once to 
be a devoted mother and a successful 
career woman. 

PmomUly conflicls occur as a func- 
lon of opposing needs and dispositions 
uillun tlic personality of the role in- 
cumbent himself. Tlie effect of such 
personal disequilibrium is to keep the 

' '•= cannot maintain a 

si.iblc relationship to a given role or 


because his autistic tendencies cause 
him to raisperceive the expectations 
placed upon him. Existential objects 
and events have minimal representa- 
tion in his private world, and there is 
little correspondence between his pri- 
vate world and the private worlds of 
other role incumbents with whom he 
must interact. In a sense, no matter 
what the situation, the objective role 
is detached by the individual from its 
institutional context and function and 
used by him to work out personal and 
private needs and dispositions, how- 
ever inappropriate these may be to the 
social system as a whole. 

In the terms of our model, these 
three types of conflict represent incon- 
gruence in the nomothetic dimension, 
in the idiographic dimension, or in the 
interaction between the two dimen- 
sions. Such incongruence is sympto- 
matic of administrative failure and 
leads to loss in individual and institu- 
tional productivity. 

(Getzels proceeds to derive an empin* 
cal test of some of the ideas discussed 
above.] 
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mcntariiy. In our culture cognitive dis- 
crepancy IS a cliaraclcristic problem bc- 
tvseen adolescents and tl\c adult world. 
It also occuis between husband and 
^vife at various dctelopmental crises, or 
with respect to an) sudden, new situa- 
tion. For c\amplc, the wedding and 
immediate post-nuptial situation re- 
quires much new learning oC roles. So 
does the birth oE the first child, the first 
sexcrc illness, and so forth. 

Oiscrc/jancy of goah. Roles arc pat- 
terns o£ acts directed toward immediate 
or ultimate goals Tiic goal of ego, in- 
terlocking with the goal of alter, deter- 
mines the motivational principle be- 
hind the individual’s taking of the 
role. Some goals serve the purpose of 
gratification, while others are chosen 
for the sake of defense. The same goal 
may sene either purpose, but if there 
IS a shift in motivation, there is usually 
a shift in the definition of the role For 
example, in one of our “sick” Italian 
families an eleven-^earold daughter, 
the middle one of three girls, repeat- 
edly made demands upon her father 
for gifts of all sorts Her motive was 
originally desire for gratification, but 
It was mixed with a defensive need to 
test whether she were being rejected or 
not At first the father gratified her de- 
mands intermittently and inconsist- 
ently He gave when he felt like and at 
other limes refused Both giving and 
refusing represented satisfactions for 
him, and he included rewarding and 
Withholding as legitimate goals in his 
conception of the father’s role How- 
ever, the daughter gradually defined 
his Withholding as confirmation of her 
fear of rejection and tested more m 
tensively by increasing her demands. 
The father defined this as “pestering” 
and responded with increased with- 
holding and disapproval while claim- 
ing that he was trying his best to satisfy 


her. This claim was not true since he 
consistently rewarded the older sister 
more than tliis middle girl. But now 
the goal of withholding had become 
defensive against the implied meaning 
of her demands — that he actually pre- 
ferred the older sister. In this compli- 
cated transaction, the defense was ac- 
complislicd on the father’s side through 
defining the daughter’s motivation as 
coercive and pinning this down m the 
informal role, “pest,” while giving him- 
self tlie informal role of “victim.” Al- 
though a lennous complementarity 
was maintained by the defensive estab- 
lishment of the informal “pest victim” 
relation, actually their goals became 
more and more discrepant. This dis 
crcpancy of goals was one of the chief 
reasons why the family brought the girl 
into the psychiatric clinic for treat- 
ment. Tlie parents verbalized the fail- 
ure of complementarity by characteriz- 
ing the girl to our interviewers as a bad 
and disobedient daughter They had 
tried their best to teach her “right” 
from “wrong” but she was unable to 
“learn ” It is significant of the defen 
sive problem in this family that her be- 
havior was ascribed to a cognitive and 
value discrepancy — that she couldn’t 
“learn” the correct behavior — when ac- 
tually It was due to a motivational 
problem concerning unavowed goals 
Another source of discrepancy in 
goals js biologically determined, rather 
than of motivational ongin Fatigue, 
illness, and lack of maturation are ac 
companied by a restricted capacity for 
goal attainment Other biological hmi 
tations such as deficiency of intelli 
gence have the same effect. Such limi- 
tations produce disequilibrium when 
one of the role partners is unable to ac- 
commodate through a change in level 
of expectancy of goals as rewards, for 
example, the parent who can’t accept 
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responsible for that degree of harmony 
and stability which occurs in inter- 
personal relations. Because so many of 
the roles in which any of us are in- 
volved are triggered off by cultural 
cues in a completely complementary 
fashion, we tend not to be aware of 
them. ^Ve enact them automatically, 
and all goes well. This automatic func- 
tion of role systems has significance for 
psychological economy of effort. We 
are spared the necessity of coming to 
decisions about most of the acts we per- 
form because we know our parts so 
well. This saves our efforts for those 
acts which occur in less stabilized role 
systems. In this way role reciprocity 
confers spontaneity upon human be- 
havior. Self-consciousness and self- 
guarding enter the scene along with 
role conflict which sharply raises the 
number of decisions which have to be 
made with respect to any sequence of 
acts. As long as complementarity is 
maintained at high levels of equilib- 
riuni,2 dedsions are decentralized, so 
to speak. They are taken care of by the 
sjsicm of role relations rather than by 
manner self-conscious 

However it is a part of the human 
condition that high levels of cquilib- 
lum figured by precise complen?entar- 
Inn seldom maintained for 

ong. Sooner or later disharmony enters 
be picture. Complementarity fails the 
role s)sicms characterizing the inter 
personal relations move Lvard S 
equilibrium. The role partners 
point cadi others* exp^tations Tim 
failure of complementarity feeds back 

"■"> of ‘fo partiptm 

■ In Ihi. context ••c<iuilibtiunf doc no. i 
.n»'c j ngid. stotic tta.o, bn. rather 


in the form of tension, anxiety or hos- 
tility, and self-consciousness. If the 
process continues without change, it 
will end in the disruption of the s)s- 
tem. This process is so familiar and 
inevitable that it seems to merit no 
further comment. Yet, it has appeared 
to us that it may contain some general 
elements which can throw light on 
family behavior, if it were to be sub- 
jected to critical scrutiny. The key to 
its analysis would consist of a study of 
the conditions leading to the break- 
down of complementarity and to its 
subsequent restoration. Although this 
study has not been carried as far as I 
would like, our current experience in- 
dicates that there are at least five causes 
for failure of complementarity in role 
systems wiiln'n the family. Because of 
limitations of time and space, I will re* 
view them here very briefly, without 
the extended discussion and illustra- 
tion which they deserve. 

Cognitive discrepancy. One or both 
individuals involved in the role system 
may not know or have sufficient fa- 
miliarity with the required roles. This 
is especially likely to occur with respect 
to age roles, and therefore frequently 
characterizes sources of disequilibrium 
between parents and children. When 
the pattern of acts constituting the role 
is not clearly mastered or not cog- 
nitively mapped or internalized, com- 
plementarity can be maintained only 
with difficulty. Cues are misinterpreted, 
and misunderstanding reduces com- 
plementarity of expectations. Both 
participants must have a relatively 
high tolerance of frustration and fail- 
ure, and both must alternatively as- 
sume informally tlie roles of teacher 
and learner alternately. This alterna- 
tion and reversal of roles will be dis- 
cussed later in connection with 
nicchanisms of restoration of comply- 
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mask motivation Alter is left in the 
dark or misinterprets u'litiher tgo was 
serious or not. 

TIic most common sources of alloca* 
live discrepancy leMding to a failure* of 
complementaniy are* (a) use of a cal- 
turaliy invalid or inappiopiiate alloc.i* 
Uve principle, (b) witliliolding of a cue 
mdicatnig the allocative principle be- 
ing used, and (c) emission of a misleid- 
mg cue winch gives alter the impres- 
sion that one allocative principle is in 
use vshen in fact another one is actu ill) 
present. For c\ample, iii the Italian 
family that I have been discussing, ibe 
mother was angry about the favoritism 
and excessive attention which the 
father showed toward their ohlest 
daughter In her eyes Ins behavior was 
largely seductive At the same time she 
was ambivalent about his behavior, 
and unable to express the full range 
of her feelings SIic preferred to attack 
him on the grounds that he was not 
a typical American Daddy She re 
preached him for showing favoritism, 
for being unfair to the other children, 
saying nothing about the competitive 
feelings toward her daughter which his 
behavior stimulated m her His le 
sponse was to deny anything inappro 
pnate in his behavior toward his 
daughter, and to accuse his wife of be 
mg irritable and unduly apprehensive 
m this situation Actually neither of 
them wanted to push the situation to 
the full extent of their feelings There 
was an implicit agreement to avoid it 
and to substitute m its place their co 
operative concern with the excessive 
demands and ‘ disobedience ’ of the 
middle daughter 

An analysis of the allocative pnn 
ciples involved in this source of dis 
equilibrium between the parents re 
■veals that (a) the mother defines the 
father's role as invalid In her eyes he 


acts like n lover to his dnughtcr and 
this IS tloubly inappropriate It is not 
a put of his .ascribed lolc .is a fadicr, 
nor of his .iciiicvcd role as a husband 
He has no right to this role (b) Tiic 
father agrees with tlic inollicr's view 
of the allocative principles but denies 
that he Ins taken a lover's role But 
since boili the accus ition and the 
denial arc implicit — tint is, they are 
only hinted at, not directly verbalized 
— we have to look for the operations 
ilirough vs Inch the potentially explo 
sivc aspects of this situation arc avoided 
This occurs by a mutually unconscious 
shift of die dispute to the ground of a 
ciiUur.a) value discrepancy — the father’s 
f.idure to be a typical American rather 
than a misguided Jtahan Daddy At 
(he same time, according to the obser 
vations of the interviewers who are 
studying die family, there is an dl 
defined but quite intense intimacy be 
tween the father .and daughter It is 
hard to decide wliether it is merely a 
playful aspect of filial attention and 
devotion, or whether it is something 
more than this At times the daughter 
seems actually to take the mother s role 
toward the father The cue distinguish 
ing this as an assumed, adopted, 
achieved, or ascribed role is missing 
But the father’s direct description of 
his activity (how he perceives his be 
havior) on being questioned is that it 
is merely a part of his generally ascribed 
role as father He even goes so far as 
to deny to the interviewer that he shows 
any favoritism, claiming that he treats 
all his children alike 
Withholding allocative cues or emit 
ting misleading cues are in part at 
tempts to avert the full denouement of 
failure of complementarity with its 
accompanying intense disequilibrium 
Insofar as they have this function they 
will be discussed below in connection 
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ihc limited intelligence of his child. 

Allocative discrepancy. In any partic- 
ular social situation there is a question 
of the individual’s right to the role he 
u'ishes to occupy. There are four prin- 
cipal tva)s in which roles are sorted out 
among those who contend for them. 

(i) Some roles, such as age and sex 
roles, are ascribed, (Linton, 1936). This 
means that they are universally ex- 
pected and the individual has practi- 
c.illy no leeway: He is not free to de- 
cide to change his sex or age role. If a 
man tries to change his sex role, as in 
transvestism, he is likely to invoke in- 
tense criticism. The same is true 
though to a lesser extent, of age roles. 
The child who tries to act like an adult 
usually produces a critical response 
and the same thing holds for the It 
'crse situation. 

and ““uP^ional 
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tualiy a tack he frequently took when 
his feelings were not so intensely in- 
volved. By adopting the role of "vic- 
tim,” however, he assigned her the 
complementary role of "pest.” The as- 
si^ment was implicit rather than ex- 
plicit. This is to say that it was con- 
cealed or masked, and that on the 
whole he treated her as if she had spon- 
taneously adopted the role of pest to- 
ward him. Thus adoption-assignment 
describes for role transactions what is 
denoted for the individual by the con- 
cepts of introjection-projection. If he 
had been able to laugh off her de- 
mands, he would have treated her be- 
havior as essentially playful. 

(4) Playfulness is the sign of the Iasi 
allocative principle, which is based on 
assumption. Assumed roles are not 
serious. They are taken in games or 
play, and are held to be at some dis- 
tance from "reality.” The child who 
plays "mother” is not really confusing 
herself with her mother. Thus there 
are no sanctions invoked for assumed 
roles, provided the individual has 
fitted the culturally appropriate cue 
indicating the assumption of a role. 
The facial configuration referred to in 
the expression — "smile when you say 
that — 15 such a cue. It is obvious that 
assumed roles are of the greatest im- 


portance to the development and so- 
cialization of the child. But they are of 
equal importance to adults, not only 
for the sake of recreation and infor- 
mality, but also to escape from a dis- 
equilibrium situation. The formula — 

f Was only kidding” — changes an 
adopted or achieved role into an as- 
sumed one, and thus establishes a new 
lype of complementarity when the old 
one was threatened with failure. In ihi* 
5 ®nnection, w'ithholding a cue indicat- 
ing whether a role is adopted or as- 
sumed is frequently used to conceal or 
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fatlier gave the impression of much 
activity, rushing about to attend to the 
htest crisis, accompanied by strident 
advice from his uifc Actually, lie neg 
lecied repairing obvious defects until 
It was too late The result of the neglect 
was painful to the wife who had high 
standards of housekeeping He met all 
criticism from her with the attitude, 
‘ What can 1 do? 1 m doing my bestl’ 
From this description, it is apparent 
that instrumental discrepancy can be 
consciousl) or unconsciously motivated 
To the extent that this is true, it is 
closely related to goal discrepancy It 
must be kept in mind, however, that u 
can occur quite fortuitously, as m the 
case of accidental loss or deprivation 
by fire, robbery, or some other external 
agent 

Discrepancy m cultural value onen 
tations As was said before, roles are 
patterned m accordance with the value 
orientations of a culture or subculture 
In mixed marriages, in families that 
have moved suddenly from one culture 
to another as in emigration, and in 
families that are moving up or down 
the social class ladder, the possibilities 
of confusion or outright conflict in 
cultural values are very great How 
ever, even m families not involved in 
such dramatic transitions there is a 
possibility of discrepancy of cultural 
value orientations This is especially 
true m the United States because of 
the extreme mixture of values beneath 
the surface layers of apparent uniform 
ity of the social system In this country, 
cultural traditions aie so various and so 
frequently at odds with each other that 
almost any individual will have in 
ternahzed some degree of cultural con 
flier 

In our project we are using the 
scheme of variation m cultural value 
orientations proposed by Florence 


Kluckholin (1953, i957) to J^eep track 
of the cultural attitudes which can 
give rise to conflict This has proved 
very useful, but it is too detailed and 
involved to set forth here However, 
the way in which cultural value dis 
crcpancies can give rise to disequilib 
rium cm be illustrated again in the case 
of the Italian family discussed above 
The mother was born in this country 
of native Italian parents The father 
was born in Italy and did not come 
to the United States until he was eight 
years old Consequently, the mother 
considers herself, correctly, to be more 
Americanized than the father In both 
of them there is a great deal of conflict 
and confusion over the transition to the 
American patterns, but on any specific 
issue between them, she is always 
closer to the American middle class 
cultural orientation She would like to 
cook only American food, but he insists 
on Italian dishes She would like to get 
away from the home, visit with friends 
and ultimately obtain a job, but he in 
sists that she stay home and care for 
the children constantly She would 
like her husband to show more initia 
tive and independence though she has 
the capacity for making decisions and 
solving problems He backs away from 
responsibility and is unable to disci 
phne the children She would like to 
plan for their future and the future of 
the children, but he is occupied with 
present concerns and he can t get his 
eyes on the future as a good American 
would 

These discrepancies in cultural values 
are assoaated with incompatible defini 
tions of their roles as husband and wife, 
mother and father Thus the comple 
memanty of their role relations is al 
ways somewhat strained The strain 
would be reduced if the father were 
moving culturally, in the tlitection the 
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with that step in the restoration of 
equilibrium for which I will propose 
the term masking. It is probably ob- 
vious that these are general processes 
occurring in transactions at all levels 
of the social system. Withholding 
allocative cues universally produces a 
masked or ambiguous situation favor- 
able for the “reading in" or projection 
of intentions. Emitting misleading cues 
is also a familiar device, whether in 
the hands of spies, at the international 
level, or confidence men on home ter- 
ritory. Be that as it may, their con- 
nection with failure of complemen- 
tarity is this: That at the point at 
which the situation becomes unmasked, 
the allocative discrepancy is revealed 
m al Its starkness. The disequilibrium 
15 diiiracterized by disillusionment 
( You deceived mel"), protest (“You 
nave no right to do what you didl") 
alarm ( I’ve been robbedi"), and var- 
lous similar phrasings in the vocab- 
ulary of victimization. 

/iiilnimciim/ discrepancy. A review 
“f >he origms of failure to maintain 

complementarity in role relations 

events 'k' "“"•“"nan 

C'eius and objects form part of the 

context of all behavior. Insofar as role 
ac nities reqnire technical instruments 

traditional and ™rions 

ctsomewLrd^ubiora^rvS 

tssi-sShtS- 

losL . . . Today, m a less heroic cul- 


tural climate, one frequently hears, 
“There's nothing wrong with him that 
money won’t cure!” 

Despite the therapeutic oversimplifi- 
cation, such sentiments underscore the 
potential for severe frustration in- 
herent in instrumental discrepancy. In 
addition to legitimate and actual dep- 
rivation, instrumental discrepancy 
easily assumes displaced or symbolic 
functions. For example, in our Italian 
family, the father complained that he 
did not have the money to buy the 
things that his family demanded. Ac- 
tually he tried desperately to earn more 
money by taking extra jobs in addition 
to his main employment. These fren- 
zied efforts defined him as a failure in 
the dominant American cultural pat- 
tern of occupational and economic 
success because he was unable to plan, 
budget, or save any money. On the 
other hand, this strenuous activity re- 
lieved him of the potential accusation 
of neglect — of not caring for his family's 
welfare. Yet the need to neglect under- 
lay much of his over-compensatory 
striving. Unconsciously he resented 
having to take the role of the father, 
the provider, and would have pre- 
ferred to compete with his children as 
the recipient of parental care and con- 
cern. This source of role discrepancy, 
however, had to be hidden from his 
conscious awareness and its energy had 
to be partly displaced into other types 
of activity or passive avoidance of ac- 
tivity. 


Unconsciously contrived instrumen- 
tal deficiency admirably served this 
purpose. The family suffered from 
protean forms of equipment failure. 
The screens had holes, the cellar fre- 
quently flooded, the car broke down, 
the ice box was constantly in need of 
repair, fuses blew, pipes broke, paint 
peeled. In the midst of this cliaos, the 
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ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS 
Alvin W Gonldner 


During the historical development of 
organizational analysis, two distinct 
approaches to the study of complex 
organizations have emerged m the 
work of sociologists One of these, best 
excnipuried by the work of Max Weber, 
IS a conception of the organization in 
terms of a "rational ’ model The other, 
which can be icnncd the natural sys 


tcra” model, ultimately derives from 
Comte, was later reinforced by Robert 
Michels, and is now best exemplified 
in the work of Philip Selznick and 
Talcott Parsons 

One of the central problems of or 
ganizational analysis is to reconcile the 
divergent implications of these two 
models and to synthesize a new and 


Excerpted from Atmn W Gouldner, ' Orf^anizaUonat Analysis,' Sociofogy Today Trot) 
1cm* and Prospects edited by llobcrt K Merlon, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S Cot 
trell, Jr , 0 /pjp by Basic Boohs, Inc , publuhers, pp Used by permission 
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mother wants to go. But her activity 
toward him makes it impossible for 
him to utilize what potentials for move- 
ment he possesses, since he is contin- 
uously defined as a failure in terms of 
the American patterns. He defends 
himself by pleading incapacity, by 
claiming tliat he is “trying” as hard 
as he can, and by asking that she accept 
as culturally adequate substitutes other 
informal roles. One of these is the role 
of comedian which he plays with great 
skill, offering entertainment in the 
place of successful performance. How- 
ever, his position vis-a-vis the value of 
discrepancy is essentially destructive to 
his self-esteem. He takes his revenge 
on lus wife through his seductive rela- 
hons with Ins oldest daughter. In this 
J^ay a value discrepancy, in which he 
the loser, is compensated by an ah 
ocative and goal discrepancy in which 

he he victor. Since .hUcompliS 

iramections represent attempts^ to sta- 

™ /one Ihrough 

masking and compromise, their further 

take up the discussion of tlicse proc- 

'* =>PParcni that in discussinir ilm 

in. 'di“Cit^g 

that it is •’ nnicnlarity is so disruptive 
h) Itroccsscs'of'rJ' • "‘““"’Pnnintl 

■ 'viiild^iU '“'"nticn ’‘Wdt 

donTsuch"“ahmf‘T 

Jiiscpiilihriiiiii ill the 

.cm inoscs too close to the dise^ilj^ 


rium pole. It seems to me that it is the 
empirical admixture of these three 
processes — that is, of equilibrium 
(high complementarity), disequilibrium 
(low complementarity), and re-equili- 
bration — that has made the processes 
involved in the stabilization or healthy 
internal adjustment of the system so 
difficult to recognize. 
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The empirical focus is thus directed to 
the spontaneously emergent and nor- 
matively sanctioned structures in the 
organization. 

The focus is not on deviations from 
rationality but, rather, on disruptions 
of organizational equilibrium, and par- 
ticularly on the mechanisms by which 
equilibrium is homeostatically main- 
tained, When deviations from planned 
purposes are considered, they are 
viewed not so much as due to ignorance 
or error but as arising from constraints 
imposed by the existent social struc- 
ture. In given situations, the ignorance 
of certain participants may not be con- 
sidered injurious but functional to the 
maintenance of the system’s equilib- 
rium. 

The natural-system model is typically 
based upon an underlying “organis- 
mic” model which stresses the interde- 
pendence of the component parts. 
Planned changes are therefore expected 
to have ramifying consequences for the 
whole organizational system. When, as 
frequently happens, these consequences 
are unanticipated, they are usually 
seen as divergent from, and not as sup- 
portive of, the planner’s intentions. 
Natural-system theorists tend to regard 
the organization as a whole as organi- 
cally "growing,” with a "natural his- 
tory” of its ou’n ^vliich is planfully 
modifiable only at great peril, if at all. 
Long-range organizational development 
>s thus regarded as an evolution, con- 
forming to “natural laws” rallier than 
to tile planner’s designs, 

T/ie Two Models Compared 

Needless to say, these wo models are 
ideal types In die sense that few mod- 
ern sociologists studying organizations 
sdopt one to the complete exclusion of 
the other. Nevertheless, as we have 


mentioned previously, some sociologists 
tend to stress one model more than the 
other. 

Each of these models has certain 
characteristic strengths and weaknesses. 
The rational model, for example, has 
the indisputable merit of focusing at- 
tention on some of the very patterns 
which distinguish the modern organi- 
zation, particularly its rationality. At 
the same time, however, it tends to 
neglect the manner in which those pat- 
terns which the modern organization 
shares with “natural” groups may also 
effect behavior within them. The fact 
is, of course, that the distinguishing 
characteristics of a bureaucratic or- 
ganization are not its only characteris- 
tics; systematic attention must also be 
directed to those features of modern 
organizations, such as the need for loy- 
alty, which they have in common with 
other types of groups. 

The natural-system model, on the 
other Jiand, has the merit of focusing 
attention on ilie spontaneous and un- 
planned (that is, “informal”) patterns 
of belief and interaction that arise even 
within the rationally planned organi- 
zation. Often, however, the natural- 
system model tends to neglect the dis- 
tinctively rational features of the mod- 
ern organization. 

Sometimes botli of these models are 
used in organizational analysis in an 
eclectic manner; one part of the organi- 
zation is analyzed in terms of the ra- 
tional model and another part in terms 
of the natural-system model. Studies 
using this approach tend to present the 
organization as two distinctive parts, 
running eternally on parallel tracks; 
many of them fail to work out the 
manner in which the rational and in- 
fonnal patterns merge into and in- 
fluence each other. For cxamjjle, in the 
Western Electric studies, Rocthlisbcrgcr 
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more po^verful model. In the following 
pages, I shall attempt to clarify some 
of the advantages and limitations of 
each of these models. 


whole is also regarded as subject to 
planned control and as capable of be- 
ing brought into increasing conformity 
with explicitly held plans and goals. 


The Rational Model of Organi- 
zational Analysis 

In the rational model, the organiza- 
tion is conceived as an “instrument” — 
that is, as a rationally conceived means 
to the realization of expressly an- 
nounced group goals. Its structures are 
understood as tools deliberately estab- 
lished for the efficient realization of 
tliese group purposes. Organizational 
behavior is thus viewed as consciously 
and rationally administered, and 
changes in organizational patterns are 
viewed as planned devices to improve 
the level of efficiency. The rational 
model assumes that decisions are made 
on the basis of a rational survey of the 
situation, utilizing certified knowledge, 
M’lih a deliberate orientation to an ex- 
pressly codified legal apparatus. The 
focus IS. therefore, on the legally pre- 
senbed „ruaurc,_i..., the 
blueprinted patterns— since these 
are more largely subject to deliberate 
inspection and rational manipulation. 

Tins model takes account of depar- 
ures from rationality but often tends 
to assume that these departures derive 
from random mistakes, due to ,W 

menuHv Funda- 

separately modifiable with a view w 
sec. as subject 

libOTr' una/uble bf'dt 

liberate decs, on. The long-range dc 
vclopmen. of .he organir^.io/ 


The Natural-System Model of 
Organizational Analysis 

The natural-system model regards 
tlie organization as a “natural whole,” 
or system. The realization of the goals 
of the system as a whole is but one of 
several important needs to which the 
organization is oriented. Its component 
structures are seen as emergent institu- 
tions, which can be understood only 
in relation to the diverse needs of the 
total system. The organization, accord- 
ing to this model, strives to survive and 
to maintain its equilibrium, and this 
striving may persist even after its ex- 
plicitly held goals have been success- 
fully attained. This strain toward sur- 
vival may even on occasion lead to the 
neglect or distortion of the organiza- 
tion’s goals. Whatever the plans of their 
creators, organizations, say the natural- 
system theorists, become ends in them- 
selves and possess their own distinctive 
needs which have to be satisfied. Once 
established, organizations tend to gen- 
erate new ends which constrain subse- 
quent decisions and limit the manner 
in which the nominal group goals can 
be pursued. 

Organizational structures are viewed 
as spontaneously and horaeostatically 
maintained. Changes in organizational 
patterns are considered the results of 
cumulative, unplanned, adaptive re- 
sponses to threats to the equilibrium 
of tile system as a whole. Responses to 
problems are thought of as taking the 
form of crescively developed defense 
mechanisms and as being importantly 
shaped by shared values which are 
deeply internalized in tlie members. 
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The empirical focus is thus directed to 
the spontaneously emergent ant nor 
matively sanctioned structures in tie 

organization . 

The focus IS not on deviations from 
rationality but, rather, on disruptions 
of organizational equilibrium, an par 
ticularly on the mechanisms by tv iic r 
equilibrium is homeostatically mam 
tamed When deviations from plannea 
purposes are considered, they are 
viewed not so much as due to ignorance 
or error but as arising from constrain 
imposed by the existent social struc 
ture In given situations, the igrioranc 
of certain participants may not be con 
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used in organizational analysis in an 
eclectic manner, one part of the organi 
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using this approach tend to present the 
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more powerful model. In the following 
pages, I shall attempt to clarify some 
of the advantages and limitations of 
each of these models. 


whole is also regarded as subject to 
planned control and as capable of be- 
ing brought into increasing conformity 
with explicitly held plans and goals. 


The Rational Model of Organi- 
zational Analysis 

In the rational model, the organiza- 
tion is conceived as an “instrument” — 
that is, as a rationally conceived means 
to the realization of expressly an- 
nounced group goals. Its structures are 
understood as tools deliberately estab- 
lished for the efficient realization of 
tliese group purposes. Organizational 
behavior is thus viewed as consciously 
and rationally administered, and 
changes in organizational patterns are 
viewed as planned devices to improve 
the level of efficiency. The rational 
model assumes that decisions are made 
on the basis of a rational survey of the 
situation, utilizing certified knowledge, 
with a deliberate orientation to an ex- 
pressly codified legal apparatus. The 
ocus .s, therefore, on tlie legally pre. 
scribed struciurcs-i.e,, the formally 
blueprinted" patterns-since these 
•ye more largely subject to deliberate 
nspeyion and rational manipulation. 

turc. of depar- 
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The Natural-System Model of 
Organizational Analysis 

The natural-system model regards 
the organization as a “natural whole,” 
or system. The realization of the goals 
of the system as a whole is but one of 
several important needs to which the 
organization is oriented. Its component 
structures are seen as emergent institu- 
tions, which can be understood only 
in relation to the diverse needs of the 
total system. The organization, accord- 
ing to this model, strives to survive and 
to maintain its equilibrium, and this 
striving may persist even after its ex- 
plicitly held goals have been success- 
fully attained. This strain toward sur- 
vival may even on occasion lead to the 
neglect or distortion of the organiza- 
tion’s goals. Whatever the plans of their 
creators, organizations, say the natural- 
system theorists, become ends in them- 
selves and possess their own distinctive 
needs which have to be satisfied. Once 
established, organizations tend to gen- 
erate new ends which constrain subse- 
quent decisions and limit the manner 
in which the nominal group goals can 
be pursued. 

Organizational structures are viewed 
as spontaneously and homeostatically 
maintained. Changes in organizational 
patterns are considered the results of 
cumulative, unplanned, adaptive re- 
sponses to threats to the equilibrium 
of the system as a whole. Responses to 
problems are thought of as taking ih^ 
form of crescively developed defense 
mechanisms and as being important!) 
shaped by shared values which are 
deeply internalized in the members. 



ogists, morale surr’eyors 
dynamicisls. 

Although these newer patterns rfr 
quire only a small part o£ the organi- 
mtion’s budget, they have substantial 
theoretical implications for orgamp- 
tional analysis. For applied social 
science has, in edcct, become one of the 
planned functional substitutes for the 
spontaneous adaptive mechanisms by 
means of which the rational orgamz.a- 
tion responds to external threats, re- 
duces internal disruptions, and controls 
various forms of social deviance. As 
such, it merits a place in the theoreti- 
cal models and the empirical rpearches 
of organizational analysis. So far, low 
ever, organizational analysts have neg- 
lected to include in their researches a 
systematic study of the usp made ot 
applied social science in tlie modern 
organization. 

The neglect oE applied social science 
within the organization, as an object 
o£ analysis and research, is, however, 
simply a special instance o£ a larger 
lacuna in organizational analysis. ^ o 
ern organizational analysis by socio o- 
gists is overpreoccupied with the spon 
taneous and unplanned responses 
which organizations make to stress, an 
too little concerned with patterns o 
planned and rational administration. 
Only a few sociologists, notably e er 
Blau, whose study of the use of stausti- 
cal techniques of personnel rating is a 
trail-blazing research.^ have inv^ti- 
gated the latter area. , 
many of the current studies g^^de y 
the natural-system model are still x- 
ated on the Comteian level. 

In general, the natural-system model 
tends to induce neglect of the rationa 
structures characterizing the i^dern 
organization, of the forces contributing 
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and group 


•Peter Blau. The Dynamics of 
University of Chicago Press, ig35' Chap 3* 


to their growth, as well as of the dis- 
tinctive ways in which they are mmn- 
tained. It tends to take as given rather 
than as problematic such distinctive 
features of the modern organization as 
its complex division of labor, its legally 
fonnalized codes, its reliance upon pro- 
fessional and technical experts, its 
utilization of systematic bodies of 
knowledge, and its rationalistic orienta- 

^*°Use of the natural-system model 
tends to focus the analyst’s concern on 
the forces that undermine the organiza- 
tion’s impersonal principles and sub- 
vert its formal ends to “narrower in- 
terests. rather than on those that sus- 
tain these and bolster the disunctively 
bureaucratic structures. It tends to lead 
to a locus on the characteristics that all 
occupations share, rather than on the 
distinctive features of the modern pro- 
fessional expert, who utilizes a body of 
systematized information. Nonetheless, 
the very rationality of the modern or- 
ganization. as well as its other typical 
characteristics, varies in degree, and 
this very variation is itself in need ot 

'’'Thrn'alural-system model, which de- 
veloped in the course of polemics 
against the rational model, tends to 
minimize the role of rationality in hu- 
man affairs and to counterstress the 
way in which organizational behavior 
is affected by nonrational norms. Theo- 
rists who use this model have typically 
emphasized the inherent vulnerability 
of rationally planned action, partic- 
ularly action directed toward what 
might be termed "liberal" goals. From 
its Comteian inceptions, the natural- 
system model has been infused with a 
conservative and antiliberal metaphysi- 
cal pathos. In Michels’ work this was 
expressed by an emphasis on die or- 
ganizational constraints that inherently 
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and Dickson distinguished between the 
logics of cost and efficiency, on the one 
hand, and the logic of sentiment, on 
Uie other. They maintain that the for- 
mer characterizes managerial elites, 
whereas the latter is distinctive of em- 
ployee or worker echelons.^ Warner 
and Low’s study of industrial conflict 
in Yankee City^ makes a similar point. 
These authors regard the managerial 
group as dominated by the aim of pro- 
ducing “at the lowest possible cost and 
highest profit.’’ and maintain that ad- 
vancement is given primarily to those 
who contribute more to the “efficiency 
of production.” As a result of this 
dichotomy between the rational and 
die natural-system models, the non- 
raiional. traditionalistic orientations 
of management personnel have been 
obscured and informal organization 
tends to be examined primarily among 
ower ranting personnel. Conversely^ 
the rationalistic orientations o! lower 
cdieloiis at least iviili respect to their 

Sa.'°n«ds." 


applied Social Science and 
Orgarinational Analysis 
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meets its own peculiar needs, as well as 
those which it shares with all groups, 
in certain distinctive ways. To illus- 
trate: modern organizations systemati- 
cally evaluate the degree to which their 
policies are effective; they rationally ap- 
praise the relative effectiveness of the 
various departments within the organi- 
zation; they conduct market researches 
and public-opinion studies which keep 
them in touch with their suppliers and 
outlets; they select new recruits and 
evaluate group members through vari- 
ous kinds of psychological tests; they 
defend policies with the use of research; 
they wage war against competitors with 
facts and figures and rationally docu- 
mented argumentation; and they pre- 
pare for unforeseeable contingencies 
by briefing their administrators with 
digests of scientifically accumulated 
“background information.” Indeed, 
these administrators may stake their 
very authority on what they know or 
on what knowledge they can purchase. 
All this is too well known to require 
further elaboration. There is a ques- 
tion, however, whether its full signifi- 
cance has been appreciated and tlieo* 
retically assimilated by those using the 
natural-system model. 

One pattern of particular interest to 
sociologists deserves to be stressed in 
this connection. In the modern organi- 
zation, behavioral science has become 
a kind of working equivalent for, or 
supplement to, the profit and loss state- 
ment; various types of social research 
have supplanted the bookkeeper’s ledg- 
ers as bases of rational decision in cases 
in which pecuniary consequences can- 
not be calculated. The very rationality 
of the modern organization has made 
it increasingly dependent upon the 
kinds of information that can be sup- 
plied by operations or market research- 
ers, opinion pollsters, industrial sociol- 
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such a high visibility, tend to become 
a focus of research, and analysis thus 
tends to become confined to these pre 
scribed and institutionalized roles This 
IS a hazard to which both the rational 
and the natural system models are 
susceptible, although not equally so 
The natural system theorists, somewhat 
more astute about this danger, have 
been concerned about the ways in 
which the social characteiistics of 
personnel may shape organizational 
policy and behavior Selznichs study 
of the TVA IS an excellent example of 
this Other studies have analyzed the 
manner in which the ethnic or religious 
origins of personnel affect their chances 
of mobility and the allocation of power 
within the organization ^ As yet, how 
ever, organizational analysts have not 
incorporated in their theoretical mod 
els a systematic concern with the way 
in whidi die diverse social identities 
that people bring into the organization 
affect organizational behavior 
It is obvious that all people in or 
ganizations have a variety of latent so 
cial identities ® — that is identities 
which are not culturally prescribed as 
relevant to or within rational organi 
rations — and that these do intrude 
upon and influence organizational be 
ha\ior in interesting wa)S For exam 
pie, there is usually something occur 
ring between people of opposite sexes, 

*Sce for example OrMS Colhns Ethnic Be 
bailor in Industry Amcr J Social 5/ OoiC) 
Melville Oakon Informal Factors in 
Career AdJicveincnt imer J Soctol 
(‘ 9 j 0 407-15 and E C Hughes Qucncs 
Concerning Industry and Sociei) Growing Out 
of the Study of Ethnic Relations in Indus 
It) imer soctol Ilev (1949) an-20 
*Thc concepts of latent and manifest or 
ganiutional identities and roles is discussed in 
^ W Couldncr Cosmojiolitans and Locals 
Toward an Analysis of Latent Social Roles — 
f n mri Sci Q« art 2 (19^7) 281-300 


even though this is prescribed neither 
by the organization s official rules nor 
by the societal values deemed appro 
priate for that setting"^ Yet many so 
ciologists who study factories, offices, 
schools, or mental hospitals take little 
note of the fact that the organizational 
role players invariably have a gender 
around which is built a latent social 
identity One does not have to be a 
Freudian to insist that sex makes a 
difference, even for organizational be 
Iiavior (It should be noted that there 
IS no analytic distinction between giv 
mg attention to the ways in which 
latent etlinic or religious identities af 
feci organizational behavior and exam 
ining the implications of latent sexual 
identities for organizational patterns ) 
The point, then is that there is a 
need to distinguish systematically be 
tween those social identities of orgam 
zation members which are consensually 
regarded as relevant or legitimate in 
that setting and those identities which 
are defined as irrele\ant or tnappro 
priate to consider m that context The 
manner in which both the manifest 
and the latent social identities shape 
orgauizaiioml behavior requires more 
attention Study of latent identities 
and roles within organizations prom 
ises to be fruitful because among other 
reasons, it provides a lever for ap 
proaching problems of organizational 
tension For die pressure of the latent 
roles on the manifest or formal roles 
wiiiiin organizations is a persistent 
source of strain on the equilibrium of 
e'cry organization 

’ \niong Ihe perhaps esoteric but still 
theoretically interesting patterns partly slruc 
lurctl by latent sexual uicntitics is ihi. touch 
system vsluch regulates interpersonal bodily 
contacts Sec Lmiig Collrnan The Nature of 
Deference and Demeanor Amcr Anlhrop, 

5S (i 9 jG) 18O-88 
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thwart democratic aspirations. But, 
characteristically, the natural-system 
theorists have tended to neglect study 
of the organizational constraints that 
conduce to the realization of demo- 
cratic values. It is only recently that 
this line of analysis has been systemati- 
cally developed by such organizational 
analysts as Lipset, Trow, and Cole- 
man.* 


Manifest and Latent Patterns 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
focus of the natural-system model on 
the spontaneous mechanisms common 
to all groups has enabled it to make its 
most important contribution to the 
study of organizations. This focus has 
facilitated the discovery and analysis 
of the so-called informal organization, 
which tends to be obscured by the ra- 
tional model. Yet there is a noteworthy 
ambiguity in the naiural-system model 
concerning the meaning of “informal 
organization.'* In other words, al- 
though It IS clear that the naiural- 

and"al-ff ^“ention beyond 

and auay from the formally constituted 
organizational system, there remains a 

mwlcl directs attention toward. 

The notion of inronnal organization 

j'lol.Ictn, *cc z\ \v rz...M on this 

Ttotnenne- ~ 
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social structures; e.g., the cliques that 
develop among those working near one 
another. Further, although the term 
"informal group” is sometimes used to 
refer to a primary relation, not all in- 
formal patterns involve friendly in- 
timacy and closeness. Some may entail 
personal enmities, feuds, and conflicts. 

Informal patterns vary in other sig- 
nificant ways. Some are patterns pre- 
scribed by the traditional values in the 
larger society which are recognized as 
relevant within the organization: for 
example, the “no squealing” rules or 
the special deference which a super- 
visor may give to an elderly worker. 
Other informal patterns are prescribed 
only by the values traditional to a 
particular organization; for example, 
the tendency of professors on some cam- 
puses to address or refer to one another 
as “Mr.” 

Still other informal patterns are not 
prescribed by any traditional values, 
either in the larger society or in the 
particular organization, but largely de- 
rive from the competition or conflict 
for scarce information or goods; for 
example, the salesman’s "personal fol- 
lowing," or the congregation of males 
around their employer’s private secre- 
tary. It is precisely this last type of in- 
formal pattern, which is not norma- 
tively prescribed, that characteristically 
tends to be neglected in the work of 
the natural-system theorists. Neglect of 
this pattern accounts in part for the 
fact that little systematic research has 
been done on the effects of machinery 
and office equipment, so characteristic 
of the modern organization, on social 
relations within it. 

Some of the distinctive characteristics 
of the modern organization generate 
peculiar hazards for organizational 
anal)sis. In particular, the specialized 
roles within the organization, having 
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such a high visibility, tend to become 
a focus of research, and analysis thus 
tends to become confined to t^J^se pre- 
scribed and institutionalized roles. This 
is a hazard to ^vhich both the rational 
and the natural-system models are 
susceptible, although not equally so. 
The natural-system theorists, somewhat 
more astute about this danger, have 
been concerned about the ways in 
which the “social” charactei istics ot 
personnel may shape organizational 
policy and behavior. Selznick s stut y* 
of the TVA is an excellent example ot 
this. Other studies have analyzed the 
manner in which the ethnic or religious 
origins of personnel affect their chances 
of mobility and the allocation of power 
within the organization.® As yet, how- 
ever, organizational analysts have not 
incorporated in their theoietical mod- 
els a systematic concern with the way 
in which the diverse social identities 
that people bring into the organization 
affect organizational behavior. 

It is obvious that all people in or- 
ganizations have a variety of “latent so 
cial identities” ® — that is, identities 
which are not culturally prescribed ^ 
relevant to or within rational organi- 
zations — and that these do intrude 
upon and influence organizational be- 
havior in interesting ways. For exam- 
ple, there is usually something occur- 
ring between people of opposite sexes, 

'See, for example. Orvis Collins, “Ethnic Be- 
havior m Industry,” Amer. J Sociol ,ji 1*91 A 
293-98; Melville Dalton, “Informal Factors 1 
Career Achievement,” Amer. J- ^ 

(» 95 i). 407-15. and E. C. Hughes. 
Concerning Industry and Society Growing 
of the Study of Ethnic Relations m Inilu 
try," Amer. soaol Rev, 14 (i 949 )’ 211 20 
•The concepts of latent and ° * 

ganualional idenliiics and roles is disc 
A. W. Gouldner, “Cosmopolitans and 
Toward an Analysis of Latent Socia 
I." Admin Sci Qiiorl . 2 ( 1957 ). 2ai-S‘»> 
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even though this is prescribed neither 
bv tlic organitation's olTiciai ruies nor 
bv the societal values deemed appro- 
priate for that setting.’ Yet many so- 
ciologists who study factories offices 
schools, or mental hospitals take little 
note of the fact tliat the organizational 
role-players invariably have a gender 
around which is built a latent social 
identity. One does not have to be a 
Freudian to insist that sex makes a 
difference, even for organizational be- 
liavior. (It should be noted that there 
is no analytic distinction between giv- 
ing attention to the ways in which 
latent ethnic or religious identities a - 
feet organizational behavior and exam- 
ining the implications of latent sexua 
identities for organizational patterns.) 

The point, then, is that there is a 
need to distinguish systematically be- 
tween those social identities of organi- 
zation members which 
regarded as relevant or legitimate in 
ihS setting, and those identities which 
arf defined as irrelevant or mappro- 
priate to consider in that context. The 
manner in which both the manifest 
and the latent social identities shape 
organizational behavior requires more 
atSrrion. Study of lamnt identities 
and roles within organizations prom- 
ises to be fruitful because, among other 
reasons, it provides a lever for ap- 
nroaching problems of organizational 
Eon. lor the pressure of the latent 
roles on the manifest or formal roles 
within organizations is a persistent 
source of strain on the equilibrium ot 
every organization. 


’Amow! tlw petlwps esown' >>“' 
Uieoret.cally interesting patterns P”“!' 
lured by latent sexual idcnutics is the touch 
system." which regulates iiitcrpeisonal bodily 
2.“™;, see Ening GoUman, "The Nature of 
Deference and Demeanor." /fitter Anthrap , 
5S (1956), 486-88 
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thwart democratic aspirations. But, 
characteristically, the natural-system 
theorists have tended to neglect study 
of die organizational constraints that 
conduce to the realization of demo- 
cratic values. It is only recently Uiat 
this line of analysis has been systemati- 
cally developed by such organizational 
analysts as Lipset, Trow, and Cole- 
man.* 


Manifest and Latent Patterns 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
focus of the natural-system model on 
the spontaneous mechanisms common 
to all groups has enabled it to make its 
most important contribution to the 
study of organizations. This focus has 
facilitated the discovery and analysis 
of the so-called informal organization, 
wlncli tends to be obscured by the ra- 
tional model. Yet there is a noteworthy 
ambiguity in tlie natural-system model 
concerning the meaning of “informal 
organization.” In other words, al- 
though It IS dear that the natural- 
sjstem model directs attention beyond 
and away from the formally constituted 
organizational system, there remains a 
quesiion concerning what it is that the 
mmlel directs attention toward 
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social structures; e.g., the cliques that 
develop among those working near one 
another. Further, although the term 
“informal group” is sometimes used to 
refer to a primary relation, not all in- 
formal patterns involve friendly in- 
timacy and closeness. Some may entail 
personal enmities, feuds, and conflicts. 

Informal patterns vary in other sig- 
nificant ways. Some are patterns pre- 
scribed by the traditional values in the 
larger society which are recognized as 
relevant within the organization; for 
example, the “no squealing” rules or 
the special deference which a super- 
visor may give to an elderly worker. 
Other informal patterns are presaibed 
only by the values traditional to a 
particular organization; for example, 
the tendency of professors on some cam- 
puses to address or refer to one another 
as “Mr.” 

Still other informal patterns are not 
prescribed by any traditional values, 
either in the larger society or in the 
particular organization, but largely de* 
rive from the competition or conflict 
for scarce information or goods; for 
example, the salesman’s “personal fol- 
lowing,” or the congregation of males 
around tlieir employer's private secre- 
tary. It is precisely this last type of in- 
formal pattern, which is not nornia- 
tively prescribed, that cliaracteristically 
tends to be neglected in the work of 
the natural-system theorists. Neglect of 
this pattern accounts in part for the 
fact that little systematic research has 
been done on the effects of machinery 
and office equipment, so characteristic 
of the modern organization, on social 
relations within it. 

Some of the distinctive characteristics 
of the modern organization generate 
peculiar hazards for organizational 
anal)sis. In particular, the specialized 
roles within the organization, having 
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approaches to social change 

Jrwiii T. Sanders 


Five General Approaches to 
Social Change 

Each oE us has some sort of approach 
to social change It may not be fully 
formulated, nor e\en systematic, but it 
does influence the svay \\e react to 
changes to us and about us There are 
at least five general approaclies used 
by scholars today, and I am sure that 
all five of these will ha\e their en 
thusiasts and exponents among you 
The differences among these approaches 
stem largely from the definition one 
gives to the term social ' and the way 
each theory tries to answer the ques 
tion “What changes? ’ when social 
change occurs 

The grand theories Some theories 
are broad, encyclopaedic, and would 
define as social everything affecting 
man Some of the ' grand theorists 
have been Herbert Spencer and his 
evolutionary emphasis, Karl Marx and 
his concentration upon modes of pro 
duction and the class struggle, Pitinm 
Sorokin and his analysis of ideational, 
idealistic, and sensate cultures, and 
Arnold Toynbee and his tlieory of chal 
lenge and response This list of grand 
theorists could be considerably ex 
panded, but the common thread run 
^mg through the grand theories is 


their stress upon the why’s of history 
The units with which they deal are 
civilizations, total societies, socio cul 
tural systems on a comparative basis 
geographically and from earliest times 
down to the present There is a majesty 
to the intellectual siveep of such the 
ones, an evident erudition, and a tan 
talizing quality to the questions which 
they pose For example, ancient Athens, 
shortly after its flowering into its 
golden age, was overcome by Sparta, 
a garrison state So, such a theorist 
might ask, is the United States, where 
political and economic freedom have 
reached such heights, to be overcome 
shortly by another garrison state this 
one from Eastern Europe? Many of the 
grand theorists are wedded almost en 
tirely to the historical method, although 
some of them, like Sorokin, also con 
struct many kinds of indices of change 
based on the tabulation of information 
about leadership, art forms, religious 
participation, and the like for the 
periods they study 

I find such theories intriguing and 
stimulating They jolt me out of all 
complacency, but unfortunately they 
seldom give me any guide to action or 
any useful suggestions about the kinds 
of concrete studies of social change in 
which I become imohed from time to 


Excerpted from Irwin T Sanders, Approaches to Social Change, Education for Social 
Work, 1^60 Proceedings Eighth Annual Program Meeting Council on Social Work 
Education, New York, New York, pp ^-23 Address delivered in Oklahoma City, Okla 
noma, January 20, ig6o Article ts reprinted with permission from the Council on Social 
Uorft Educalion 
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APPROACHES TO SOCIAL CHANGE 

Irwin T Sanders 


Five General Approaches to 
Social Change 

Each of ns has some sort of approach 
to social change It may not be fully 
formulated, nor even systematic, but it 
does influence the way we react to 
changes to us and about us There are 
at least five general approaches used 
by scholars today, and I am sure that 
all five of these will have their en 
thusiasts and exponents among you 
The differences among these approaches 
stem largely from the definition one 
gives to the term "social" and the way 
each theory tries to answer the <jues 
tion "What changes? ' when soaal 
change occurs 

The grand theories Some theories 
are broad, encyclopaedic, and would 
define as social everything affecting 
man Some of the "grand" theorists 
have been Herbert Spencer and his 
e\olutionary emphasis, Karl Marx and 
his concentration upon modes of pro 
duction and the class struggle, Puinm 
Sorokin and his analysis of ideational, 
idealistic, and sensate cultures, and 
Arnold Toynbee and his theory of dial 
lenge and response This list of grand 
theorists could be considerably ex 
panded, but the common thread run 
*nng through the grand theories is 


their stress upon the why’s of history 
The units with which they deal are 
civilizations, total societies, socio cul 
tural systems on a comparative basis 
geographically and from earliest times 
down to the present There is a majesty 
to the intellectual sweep of such the 
ones, an evident erudition, and a tan 
talizjng quality to the questions which 
they pose For example, ancient Athens, 
shortly after its flowering into us 
golden age, was overcome by Sparta, 
a garrison state So, such a theorist 
might ask, is the United States, where 
political and economic freedom have 
reached such heights, to be overcome 
shortly by another garrison state, this 
one from Eastern Europe? Many of the 
grand theorists are wedded almost en 
tirely to the historical method, although 
some of them, like Sorokin, also con 
struct many kinds of indices of change 
based on the tabulation of information 
about leadership, art forms, religious 
participation, and the like for the 
periods they study 

I find such theories intriguing and 
stimulating They jolt me out of all 
complacency, but unfortunately they 
seldom give me any guide to action or 
any useful suggestions about the kinds 
of concrete studies of social change m 
which J become imolvcd from time to 


fxcerpted from Irwin T Sanders, ^Approaches to Social Change,’ Education for Social 
IVork, 1^60 Proceedings, Eighth Annuaf Program Meeting, Council on Social IVork 
Education, AVia York, AVu/ York, pp Address delivered in Oklahoma City, Okla 

/loma, January so, 1^60 Article is reprinted with permission from the Council on Social 
ItorA tducation 
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time, -whether it be the analysis o£ 
changes in social work as a profession 
or a community development program 
in Indonesia. Interestingly enough, I 
find on ray visits to Eastern Europe 
that there the social scientists, most of 
•itfhora think that they have in the 
encyclopaedic theory of Marx an ex- 
planation for most social phenomena, 
are baffled when it comes to studying 
many of their pressing problems. Their 
grand theory gives them little guidance 
as to how they can change a land- 
oriented peasant into a factory worker, 
how they can motivate members of a 
collective farm to -^vork hard once they 
have gotten rid of all private property 
in land (to which Marx ascribed so 
many ills), or how they can deal with a 
generation of youth for whom the old 
standards have little validity and who 
have not accepted the new standards 
which the Communist regimes seek to 
impose. Is it not strange, therefore, 
that the Eastern European regimes are 
turning once more to sociology, for- 
merly utterly condemned as a bourgeois 
discipline, since they realize that their 
most pressing need is not more social 
philosophy but some empirical studies 
which tell them where they are going 
and svhy they are not getting there any 
faster. One of these days they will be 
discovering social work, too, and you 
■will be asked how your approach fits 
in with the Marxian dialectic. 

Cultural change. In a search for an- 
other approach to social change we 
may turn to the voluminous literature 
on acculturation, prepared chiefly by 
anthropologists. Although these writers 
differ in their definitions of cultural 
change, much of ^vhat they say has a 
direct bearing upon social change. They 
have proved beyond any doubt that 
sociological variables (those connected 
with social interaction) exist in a cul- 


tural envelope and that they must be 
understood, in part at least, in terms 
of these cultural factors. U is perhaps 
misleading to try to characterize in a 
sentence or two such a wide array of 
acculturation studies as exist, but their 
common emphasis seems to be upon 
culture traits (artifacts such as a plow, 
social traits such as a kinship system, 
or mental traits such as beliefs and 
values). They tell us much about the 
origin of these traits, how they spread 
tlirough cultural diffusion or borrow- 
ing, and how they become integrated 
into a particular culture. You will no- 
tice that in presenting my limited ap- 
proach to social change, I shall draw 
heavily upon some of the cultural fea- 
tures. Since so many studies of cultural 
cliange concentrate on traits, they are 
not in position to give sufitcient insight 
into the connection between social 
change and social interaction, which 
happens to be the topic of most interesl 
to me as a sociologist. I admit that this 
is a personal preference and in no 
sense a refutation or minimizing of the 
cultural change approach. 

Technological change. Although the 
studies of technological change are 
closely tied in with cultural change, so 
much work has been done on technol- 
ogy that we can consider it a respecta- 
ble approach in its own right. The 
focus is on the development of tools 
and techniques, but this approach 
usually examines social effects of tech- 
nological innovation as well. Some 
writers, such as Leslie White of the 
University of Michigan, have tied man’s 
social achievements concretely to his 
discovery and mastery of nmv forms of 
energy. Fred Cottrell, of Miami Uni- 
versity, has also concerned himself with 
the same problem. And it was out of 
the study of technological change that 
William Ogburn, of the University of 





Chicago, developed his cultural lag 
theory, to which you all were exposed 
in your undergraduate social science 
courses Today, the students o£ techno 
logical change are telling us that the 
automation stage, which we are just 
entering, can be a truly revolutionary 
period in many social patterns 
as in the industrial process itself This 
approach, more than any other, calk 
our attention to the significance ^ 
tempo of change, it reminds us that 
technological development can outstrip 
social adjustment, that men who are 
politically and socially in the horse 
and buggy era have the capabilities ot 
the hydrogen bomb in the push but 
tons beneath their finger tips The very 
questions which this approach poses 
drive us of necessity into a considera 
tion of mans social arrangements 
through which he can put to rational 
use these godlike powers, powers so 
great that they make Zeus on Mount 
Olympus seem like a schoolboy prank 
ster We cannot, therefore, consider 
technological change equivalent to so 
cial change, though we recognize its 
direct relationship 

Selected change processes The social 
sciences in the Western world have de 
veloped to the point that they can now 
deal in sophisticated fashion with 
specific change processes such as in 
dustriahzation, urbanization and po- 
litical centralization It is in tins ap 
proach that economists, demographers, 
and some political scientists join with 
others in their studies of social change 
Here we find some of the most elaborate 
statistical models in use and an effort 
to treat comprehensively all data deal 
mg with a given cliange process ^“tne 
times in an interest in using that which 
can be statistically manipulated most 
easily, we fail to take into account suthe 
of the sociological variables for which 
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there are no easily available figures For 
example, I prefer to see the march of 
industrialization not just in terms of 
the factories, railroads, and consumer 
goods It leaves in its wake, but rather 
m terms of the changing relationships 
which are antecedent as well as subse 
quent to its manifestation The coming 
of the first factories into a developing 
country calls for the creation of many 
new kinds of relationships before the 
factories are ever built The first plan 
ning for industry involves a number 
of intricate relationships within the 
economy or the governmental bureauc 
racy and with educational leaders con 
cerned with the production of needed 
worker skills A complex bureaucratic 
network comes into existence, often a 
rearranging of these in already existing 
networks, before any great labor force 
is recruited Then, new management 
relationships must be introduced, along 
with the creation of new employer em 
oloyee relationships Eventually, the 
bonds among the workers themselves 
have to be fashioned, tentatively at 
first, as production gets under way At 
the same time, regulations (or norms) 
are being worked out, an older value 
system IS being challenged, and many 
people are being taught new roles for 
Ttatuses (lathe operators, truck chivers) 
which they have never occupied before 
Urbanization, like industrialization, 
can be viewed chiefly as changed social 
relationships Some of these clianges 
precede and others follow urbanization 
but Uiis general process itself is the 
name we give to the movement of 
change pertaining to one facet of lile 
—the growth of cities in size and im 
portance In one sense, in the urbani 
Nation of a developing country people 
break off rclatioiuhips with their fellow 
villagers and move to a nearby town or 
city to form new relationships, to fill 
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time, whether it be the analysis o£ 
changes in social work as a profession 
or a community development program 
in Indonesia. Interestingly enough, I 
find on my visits to Eastern Europe 
that there the social scientists, most of 
whom think that they have in the 
encyclopaedic theory of Marx an ex- 
planation for most social phenomena, 
are baffled when it comes to studying 
many of their pressing problems. Their 
grand theory gives them little guidance 
as to how they can change a land- 
oriented peasant into a factory worker, 
how they can motivate members of a 
collective farm to work hard once they 
have gotten rid of all private property 
in land (to which Marx ascribed so 
many ills), or how they can deal with a 
generation of youth for whom the old 
standards have little validity and who 
have not accepted the new standards 
which the Communist regimes seek to 
impose. Is it not strange, therefore, 
that the Eastern European regimes are 
turning once more to sociology, for- 
merly utterly condemned as a bourgeois 
discipline, since they realize that their 
most pressing need is not more social 
philosophy but some empirical studies 
which tell them where they are going 
and why they are not getting there any 
faster. One of these days they will be 
discovering social work, too, and you 
will be asked how your approach fits 
in with the Marxian dialectic. 

Cultural change. In a search for an- 
other approach to social change we 
may turn to the voluminous literature 
on acculturation, prepared chiefly by 
anthropologists. Although these writers 
differ in their definitions of cultural 
change, much of what they say has a 
direct bearing upon social change. They 
have proved beyond any doubt that 
sociological variables (those connected 
with social interaction) exist in a cul- 


tural envelope and that they must be 
understood, in part at least, in terms 
of these cultural factors. It is perhaps 
misleading to try to characterize in a 
sentence or two such a wide array of 
acculturation studies as exist, but their 
common emphasis seems to be upon 
culture traits (artifacts such as a plow, 
social traits such as a kinship system, 
or mental traits such as beliefs and 
values). They tell us much about the 
origin of these traits, how they spread 
through cultural diffusion or borrow- 
ing, and how they become integrated 
into a particular culture. You will no- 
tice that in presenting my limited ap- 
proach to social change, I shall draw 
heavily upon some of the cultural fea- 
tures. Since so many studies of cultural 
change concentrate on traits, they are 
not in position to give sufficient insight 
into the connection between social 
change and social interaction, which 
happens to be the topic of most interest 
to me as a sociologist. I admit that this 
is a personal preference and in no 
sense a refutation or minimizing of the 
cultural change approach. 

Technological change. Although the 
studies of technological change are 
closely tied in with cultural change, so 
much work has been done on technol- 
ogy that we can consider it a respecta- 
ble approach in its own right. The 
focus is on the development of tools 
and techniques, but this approach 
usually examines social effects of tech- 
nological innovation as well. Some 
writers, such as Leslie White of the 
University of Michigan, have tied man’s 
social achievements concretely to his 
discovery and mastery of new forms of 
energy. Fred Cottrell, of Miami Uni- 
versity, has also concerned himself with 
the same problem. And it was out of 
the study of technological change that 
William Ogburn, of the University of 
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new statuses. Or, if they stay in their 
village and take up ‘‘city ways/’ this is 
the same as saying that they accept the 
urban value system which affects their 
vie^\^ of the status hierarchies in which 
they are involved, causing them to dis- 
card old roles and to learn new ones, 
and even to subscribe to different rules 
of the game. All of this can happen 
while those who stay at home remain 
in the same statuses (farmer, peasant, 
father, mother) which they have had 
before. 

It would be foolish to claim that 
these mighty change processes moving 
so fast around the world (seculariza- 
tion, mechanization, democratization, 
and the like) should be viewed only in 
terms of social relationships. They have 
their economic, their motivational, 
their political and technological sides; 
but, if they are to be studied as evi- 
dences of social change, the analysis of 
their connection with social relation- 
ships is crucial. For example, no theory 
of industrialization is adequate if it 
does not tell what social relationships 
are modified prior to the outset of in- 
dustry, accompany its development, 
and result from it. 

Systemic change. We now come to 
the last general approach to be consid- 
ered: that of systemic change. If the 


ramifications of these various ap- 
proaches seem to ovenvhelm you, then 
you will be more conscious of and 
charitable toward the task I faced in 
trying to delineate these approaches 
and decide on which I think will be of 
considerable use. If we had had several 
hours together I probably would have 
tried to deal fully with this systemic 
approach which views groups, institu- 
tional complexes (such as government 
or the economy), or even ivhole societies 
as social systems. We would have gone 
into the components of such systems, 
as well as the operations which must 
be carried out if they are to persist; 
once we had done this we could then 
define social change as any change 
which becomes incorporated in the sys- 
tem to such an extent- that it modifies 
the structure of the system (the ar- 
rangements among its components) or 
the operations of the system (communi- 
cation, allocation of power, social 
mobility, and the like). In developing 
such a theory of change we would have 
drawn heavily from the findings of 
these following the other approaches 
mentioned, but with this approach we 
would have had a conceptual scheme 
into which to fit what otherwise might 
seem unrelated data. 
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“Leadership” represents another aspect of a social system that may be used as 
a point of intervention Gordon Lippitt describes various conceptions m his 
paper, What Do Wc Knoio about Leadershtp? Bennis, in Ins Leadership Theoiy 
and Administrative Behavior, reminds us of the fact that the variables of power, 
authority, and influence take different shapes, according to the goals of the or 
ganization toward which they operate Implicit in his analysis is the possibility 
that different segments of an organization may make different ‘definitions of the 
situation ' and of the goals, and that these may lead in turn to struggles over ap 
propriate criteria for judging the effectneness of an organization Clarification of 
the evaluational criteria and the related determinants of organizational function- 
ing can be a point of leverage in intervention 

Conflict, of course, needs no justification as marking an aspect of a client in 
which intervention may be urgent The study of conflict is an area where be 
havioral science researches are providing change agents with the techniques and 
viewpoints for a theory of changing in terms of conflict resolution 

Dahrendotf, m Ta/o Models of Society, contrasts structural lunctional or mte 
gration models of society ivith conflict models For him, the explanation of social 
change lies in social conflict theory, with special attention to the authority struc 
tures of social organizations 

Thompson, in Organizational Management of Conflict, shows how some types 
of conflict arise from the structural arrangements of the organization as a system, 
but in contrast to Dahrendorf, points to die role of the administrator in man 
aging the conflicts 

Conflict belts een the social groups within a community and across the lines of 
nations are discussed in the next two papers Benne in An Approach to Problems 
of Intel religious Conflict, points to the fact that there are realistic as well as un 
realistic (or irrational) elements in interreligious conflicts The former are often 
overlooked and underplayed His suggestion is that realistic factors in conflict 
and not merely nonrational factors such as prejudices and misperceptions, need 
direct attention in resolving interreligious conflicts 

Blake in Psychology and the Crists of Statesmanship, also acknowledges the 
existence of fundamental value conflicts not based on distortions, but devotes 
major attention to delineating approaches to the reduction of intergroup tension 
and to summarizing the available research evidence for the different approaches 
to this problem 

In these papers no pat formulas are offered and no strident claims for the 
primacy of one leverage point over another are defended Our criteria of selection 
precluded such huckstering Diagnosing a situation demands a large measure of 
person'll judgment by the change agent Soaal science knowledge can help him 
m making such judgments if strategically applied But judgments and cliance 
taking are still inescapable Here again is an area of creative tension for tlie 
change agent in his relations to the social sciences 
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both conceptual and prudential questions. In selecting from among possible ac- 
tions, how does one assess their relative importance? The social scientist has given 
us his analyses of the centrality of certain factors and their causal interdepend- 
encies, which — we may hope — can be used to predict and produce probable chain 
reactions. That is, the change-agent’s diagnostic orientation about inters’entions 
may include an assessment of how much of a desirable or undesirable chain re- 
action one inters’ention may unleash as compared to another. In addition, pru- 
dential questions arise in assessing importance. For example, what is the diagnosis 
for an inten’eniion where a precarious and tense equilibrium exists? How near or 
remote from the point of greatest tension in the system should an inter\-ention 
be made? 

The selection of variables to serx'e as part of the change-agent's diagnostic 
orientation depends upon his purposes and values, as well as upon the answers 
to the questions raised above. Our selections for this chapter present some of 
the key variables as tlrese ha\e been studied by social scientists. \Ve are suggest- 
ing, therefore, that a change-agent might find here a sample of themes which recur 
in situational diagnosis. "Motivation," "communication,” and “power” are themes 
explored in several articles. (Lippitt's article on consultation in Chapter 4 should 
be compared for a statement about strategic variables in the diagnostic frame- 
works of change-agents.) 

^ Bennis analysis of distortions in Interpersonal Communication suggests what 
IS often one of the most direct and fundamental inien.eniion points in a client- 
system. If some degree of valid communication can be established among parts 
) consequences in power, role, leadership, and conflict 
V, Communication as a variable for the diagnostic frame- 
meets the criteria both of feasibility and of importance 


of a cUent-s)stem, man 
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' Leadership” represents another aspect of a social system that may be used as 
a point of intervention Gordon Lippitt describes various conceptions in his 
paper, What Do We Know about Leadership? Bennis, in his Leadership Theory 
and Administrative Behavior, reminds us of the fact that the variables of power, 
authority, and influence take different shapes, according to tlie goals of the or 
ganization toward which they operate Implicit m his analysis is the possibility 
chat different segments of an organization may make different "definitions of the 
situation and of the goals, and that these may lead m turn to struggles over ap 
propnate criteria for judging the effectiveness of an organization Clarification of 
the evaluational criteria and the related determinants of organizational function 
ing can be a point of leverage in intervention 

Conflict, of course, needs no justification as marking an aspect of a client in 
which intervention may be urgent The study of conflict is an area where be 
faavioral science researches are providing change agents with the techniques and 
viewpoints for a theory of changing m terms of conflict resolution 
Dahrendorf, in Two Models of Society, contrasts structural functional or inte 
gration models of society with conflict models For him, the explanation of social 
change lies in social conflict theory, with special attention to the authority struc 
Cures of social organizations 

Thompson, in Organizational Management of Conflict, shows how some types 
of conflict arise from the structural arrangements of the organization as a system, 
but, in contrast to Dahrendorf, points to the role of the administrator in man 
aging the conflicts 

Conflict between the social groups within a community and across the lines of 
nations are discussed in the next two papers Benne, in An Approach to Problems 
of Intel religious Conflict, points to the fact that there are realistic as ivell as un 
realistic (or irrational) elements m interrehgious conflicts The former are often 
overlooked and underplayed His suggestion is that realistic factors in conflict, 
and not merely nonrational factors such as prejudices and misperceptions, need 
direct attention in resolving inierreligious conflicts 
Blake, in Psychology and the Crisis of Statesmanship, also acknowledges the 
existence of fundamental value conflicts not based on distortions, but devotes 
major attention to delineating approaches to the reduction of intergroup tension 
and to summarizing the available research evidence for the different approaches 
to tins problem 

In these papers no pat formulas are offered and no strident claims for the 
primacy of one leverage point over another are defended Our criteria of selection 
precluded sucli huckstering Diagnosing a situation demands a large measure of 
personal judgment by the change agent Social science knowledge can help him 
in making such judgments if strategically applied But judgments and cfiance 
taking are still inescapable Here again is an area of creative tension for tlie 
change-agent in his relations to the social sciences 
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interpersonal communication 

IVarrefi G. Bennis 


i- HE human being is distinguished 
from lower forms of animals by his 
ability to communicate and to develop 
systems of communication about com- 
munication. Mathematics is perhaps 
the most elegant and unambiguous 
form of symbols about communication. 
Unfortunately, there are many aspects 
of communication that are not easily 
rendered in formal symbols— partic- 
ularly those matters dealing with inter- 
personal relations. We have only the 
crudest of tools and the vaguest of con- 
cepts to communicate to each other 
about the human conditions. The am- 
biguity and complexity of human be- 
havior probably explains to some ex- 
tent one of the reasons why the science 
of human behavior is the youngest off- 
spring of the physical and natural 
sciences. The very object of study, the 
human being, is also the individual 
conducting the study; which is another 
way of explaining the difficulty of in- 
terpreting group behavior. 

The purpose of this presentation is 
to otter some notions about communi- 
cation, most particularly listening and 
talking; notions that might be helpful 
in formulating a wide range of com- 
munication behavior. I will focus es- 
pecially on communications between 
two persons, independent of any or- 
ganization setting, status, or personal- 
ity factors. The decision to focus on 
only two people was made primarily 


because the complexities of looking ut 
group communication confound the 
analysis to be presented. It is hoped, 
however, that the analysis of the two- 
person relationship can be generalized 
to more complicated settings. 

Communicflfton — Verbal and 
Nonverbal 

Communication plays a large part in 
our total personality make-up. It is 
communication that “presents our self” 
to others; it is communication that we 
use to negotiate and exchange inter- 
personally; it is communication that 
we utilize to expose our innermost 
feelings and that provides the data by 
which inferences about our innermost 
feelings are made. Figure i presents an 
oversimplified way of viewing com- 
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munication as the mediator between could be multiplied The point is that 


our personality and the outside world 
of reality 

Isow, not all our communication is 
verbal in fact, at times the most per 
suasive and important part of our com 
mumcation apparatus is nonverbal, a 
gesture, dress accent manner of speech, 
posture even our home furnishings, 
cars, and so on While I said earlier 
that communication is what saves us 
from being savages, the communication 
tangles, which also characterize hu 
mans seem at times to make us sav 
ages What are some of these blocks 
and barriers toward greater under 
standing between people? 

Selective Inattention 

One of the problems m communi 
cation IS that we very often communi 
cate to others elements that we do not 
intend to, and that m fact may be at 
some variance with what we intended 
to communicate This element of com 
munication is directly related to the 
not self and contains aspects of our 
seUes that have not been entirely inle 
grated with our self concept The trou 
ble IS they are transmitted with ease 
to the listener Sometimes these hid 
den elements arc communicated in sur 
prising ways The best example tint 
comes to mind is a i\oman who denied 
herself any gratification of her own ira 
pulses She abhorred marriage and re 
fused to ha\e anything to do with men 
At the same time she was victimized 
by a facial habit, a tic which seemed 
to offset her puritanical notions quite 
directly Every so often and quite in 
voluntarily she v\ould wink with her 
right eye To the listener, her un 
equivocal and stern values would be 
comruhcicd by the Iliriaiious wink 
Examples, more subtle, of this kind 


A communicates to B certain aspects 
of As personality which are blocked 
off from A for whatever reasons but 
which are communicated to B This 
selective inattention on the part of 
A creates what I will call an arc of 
distortion between A and his listener 
B 

Figure s below illustrates this 


B, (What B 



What A intends B (Receiver) 

to communicate 


Fig 2 

In this diagram we see that A is really 
communicating at least two things to 
B the intended as well as that which 
IS selectively unattended to by A This 
puts B in quite a bind as to how he 
should respond Usually as adults we 
attempt to discover at which level the 
talker would like us to communicate 
and then reciprocate at A s expected 
level 

The arc of distortion may be fur 
tlier confounded by B s selective mat 
tention It may well be that B hears 
A saying something vs Inch A not only 
did not intend, but winch lie in fact 
did not communicate The following 
example while an extreme and pa 
ihological one best illustrates tins 
The paranoic typically complains that 
others are rejecting him and pcrsccut 
mg him he tends only to hear hostility 
and aggression, whether or not u is 
present 

One realistic way to reduce the arcs 
of distortion, on ihc part both of the 
listener and of the talker, is to have an 
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opportunity to check what the other is 
saying by feeding back to A what you, 
B, think he was saying, perhaps check- 
ing with other group members, and 
then to see how closely this matches A's 
intentions. 

Multiple Meanings 

The richness of language is tied up 
with the range of meanings attributed 
to a given symbol. Thus one word, like 
"dig,” may mean excavating earth, un- 
derstanding jazz music at the "gut 
level,” probing, and probably other 
things. Our sentence structure and 
phraseology further muddy the mean- 
ing. One can start by a compliment 
and end up with a whip-lash criticism. 
Stephen Potter’s Gamesmanship is 
filled with examples such as these. "My, 
George, you’re looking well today," 
somehow implying that this is rather 
an unusual event for poor George. 

Double meanings in everyday Ian- 
guage provide an expression for our 
basic "ambivalence" toward other hu- 
man beings. Thus, the mother who is 
sick and tired of her lo-year-old child, 
but who cannot directly tolerate nega- 
tive feelings toward him, may ask her 
child if he would like to go to camp 
this summer. On the one hand the 
child is delighted with the idea of en- 
riching his experience with a "sleep- 
away camp"; on the other hand, he 
may also svonder if his mother does not 
want to get rid of him for a while. 
Sometimes these interpersonal com- 
munications are implicit in the content 
of the discussion: Grandfather talks in- 
cessantly about the lack of energy and 
initiative of modern youth in order to 
impress others with the fact that he is 
a successful self-made man. Grand- 
mother talks incessantly about sickness, 
calamity, and death, to remind others 


that the time may be short to repay her 
for the sacrifices she has made for her 
children. Grandmother never says, 
"You should feel guilty and devoted to 
me.” She may only be quoting from 
the obituary column of the evening 
paper. Grandfather’s remark may be 
concerned with the 40-hour work week. 


Principle of Training 

The meanings of our communica- 
tion — as they are interpreted by the 
listener — often have a narrow and re- 
stricted range. Without our necessarily 
being aware of it, we tend in many 
situations to train others to respond to 
us in ways that we find comfortable to 
us; ways that help maintain our self- 
image. That is, we typically "train” 
others to respond to us in definite ways. 
This training is an involuntary reflex 
action that tends to pull from the other 
the behavior we want. Thus the pas- 
sive, meek, and dependent subordinate 
typically finds himself in a situation 
where he is working for a dominant 
and aggressive boss. This seems to 
satisfy both subordinate and super- 
visor; they have found each other com- 
patible because they have successfully 
trained each other to reciprocate their 
behavior with preferred behavior. 

So often the trainer does not realize 
he is training at all. I have talked to 
many individuals who desire very 
rnuch^ to change their interpersonal 
situations. The passive and meek person 
mentioned above may resent finding 
hiimelf continually in a subordinate 
pcMition; he finds that he is not ful- 
Whng all his needs in this situation. 
He complains bitterly that he always 
fin^ himself working for the same kind 
of boss. What he does not realize is that 
he evokes and directly pulls from other 
people m his working situation domi- 
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nant behavior toward him because he 
transmits to the otliers cues which can 
only be responded to by ‘ taking care 
of him ’ What I am trying to com 
municate here is that there is a degree 
of self-determination in the way the 
other relates to you, that we often elicit 
from others behavior which is at ex 
treme variance with what we basically 
want, that by becoming aware of this 
training behavior — or by increasing 
our repertory of communication re 
flexes — a new set of interpersonal rela 
tions can develop 


Reality Testing 

One path to better understanding of 
others is through some mechanism for 
testing the communication Feedback 
IS introduced as one mechanism for 
communicating about communication 
Ways have to be developed to increase 
the range of valid communication by 
developing methods whereby individ 
uals can develop ways of communicat 
ing about their communication 


POWER A NEGLECTED VARIABLE 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Dorwtn Cartwright 


Both early social psychology and 
modem society recognize the impor 
tance of power If, however, we exam 
me social psychology since the begin 
mng of Its scientific epoch, we search 
in vain for any concentrated attack 
on the problem Surely this constitutes 
a weakness of modern social psychol 
ogy We can only conclude that twen 
tieth century social psychologists have 
been soft on power Direct investiga 
tion has been evaded in many ways 
One mode of evasion has been to study 
power m safe or weak populations — 
witness the classical stature of research 
on pecking order among chickens and 
on dominance among children Another 
has been to convert the problem of 
power into one of attitudes, expecia 
lions, and perceptions Thus there is 


more interest in authoritarianism than 
authority, expectations are made the 
critical element in the notion of role 
rather than behavioral restrictions or 
compulsions prestige is studied be 
cause It can be investigated apart from 
any specific situation of interpersonal 
interaction and influence 

It IS not here suggested that social 
psychologists have been cowardly, the 
fact IS that the softer aspects of power 
have been more accessible to mvestiga 
tion Nor is it implied that these softer 
aspects are irrelevant or psychologically 
uninteresting The complaint is, rather, 
that power is often seen as esseniially 
not a ps>chologicaI problem When 
asked about power die social psycholo 
gist Ins typically referred the question 
to the political scientist, sociologist, 


Excerpted froin Dorwtn Cartwright, Power A Neglected Variable in Social Psychology, 
Studies m Social Power, University of Michigan, Itesearch Center for Croup Dynamics, 
^959> pp i-i-f Used by permission 
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or economist; or, worse, he has given 
answers based upon purely ^rsonal 
values. In any case, the social psy- 
chologist has not seen how the cen- 
tral body of his knowledge could be 
brought to bear on such problems. But 
surely inability to deal with power 
within traditional theories does not 
mean that the problem should be ig- 
nored in the future. 

The point may be stated differently: 
it simply is not possible to deal ade- 
quately with data which are clearly so- 
cial psychological without getting in- 
volved with matters of power. 

Some Illustrative Problems 
Involving Power 

To document the point it is neces- 
sary to show how power is inevitably 
a part of the accepted phenomena of 
social psychology. This task is made 
difficult by the fact that there is con- 
siderable ambiguity concerning the 
boundaries of the field. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to identify certain phe- 
nomena (problem areas) as essentially 
social psychological in nature. Allport 
(2) has provided a list of these, not in- 
tended to be exhaustive, which con- 
tains the following: leadership, public 
opinion, rumor, propaganda, preju- 
dice, attitude change, morale, com- 
munications, race relations, and con- 
flicts of value. We shall attempt to show 
that phenomena of this sort cannot be 
adequately understood without the 
concept of power. 

LEADERSHIP AND SOCIAL ROLES 

Empirical research has progressively 
forced a restatement of the problem of 
leadership from that of identifying per- 
sonal traits of the leader to one of de- 
termining the causes and consequences 


of leadership behavior. In this analysis 
concepts like "social situation,” "posi- 
tion,” "function,” and "role” have 
come to the fore. As long as leadership 
was viewed only as a particular com- 
bination of personality traits, proper- 
ties of the social system could easily be 
ignored. A major advance in the study 
of leadership therefore came with the 
abandonment of this narrow point of 
view, mistakenly labeled “psychologi- 
cal.” 

Some of the features of the new ap- 
proach may be illustrated by brief 
reference to a study of the relation be- 
tween supervisory practices and em- 
ployee satisfaction. In this investiga- 
tion, carried out by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center, Pelz 
(28} analyzed data from a large 
manufacturing company to determine 
wliether employee satisfactions were 
related to certain supervisory practices 
which could be classified along a con- 
tinuum from employee goal facilitation 
to hindrance. His results proved to be 
inconclusive until he separated the 
supervisors into two classes: those with 
high influence in their department at 
large and those with little influence. 
The results then formed a consistent 
pattern. Considering only high-in- 
fluence supervisors and their subordi- 
nates, 19 of 28 correlations between 
supervisory practices and employee at- 
titudes were positive (goal facilitative 
behavior of the supervisor being as- 
sociated with employee satisfaction). 
For the low-influence supervisors, 20 
out of the 28 correlations were zero or 
negative. The significance of these re- 
sults is clear: a supervisor who is help- 
ful in form only is not appreciated or 
even resented, and a spiteful super- 
visor who cannot carry out his malevo- 
lent designs offers no real threat. 

The implications of such findings as 
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these have been explored with regard 
to leadership training in an excellent 
study by Fleishman, Hams, and Burtt 
(12) Their careful evaluation of a fore 
man training program operated by a 
large industrial concern revealed that 
there is often a discrepancy between 
the behavior taught in the program 
and that expected by the foreman s 
supervisor They conclude that when 
^^hat IS taught in the School is at 
variance with what is practiced in the 
plant, the latter is generally the more 
powerful influence (p 58) They show, 
moreover, that trained foremen who 
are returned to a setting whose leader 
ship climate is at odds with the style 
of leadership advocated by the School 
display signs of conflict 
The gradually accumulating evi 
dence from studies such as these fosters 
a dim view of supervisory training 
schemes which ignore the power siruc 
ture of the organization any theory of 
leadership whicli ignores power cannot 
be viewed more favorably 
If we turn our attention to the gen 
eral theory of role we are forced to 
conclude that here too power is in 
evitably imolved Since recent work on 
role especially that of Newcomb (26), 
has broadened the scope of social psy 
cliology and increased its ability to 
deal with important phenomena in an 
integrated fashion the significance of 
this conclusion is farreadiing 

Perhaps the best way to communi 
cate Uve qualitative flasor of the phe 
nomena of role is to quote some an 
thropoJogical reports made by Camp 
bell (8) from his participant observing 
among the tribe Social Researcher 
Here IS his account of the role of re 
search administrator 

The researcher who assumes the 
position of administrator is hkcly to be 
slower in recognizing his new role than 


are the people whom he directs 
The people who now report to him 
know immediately that he has become 
the gatekeeper on a variety of critical 
decisions They see him almost at once 
in lus new role and they quickly de 
velop expectations for appropriate ad 
mmistrative behaviors for him 

This change of roles may be diffi 
cult for the new executive to accept 
He has to learn to modify his behavior 
in many subtle ways He has to guard 
against casual thoughtless remarks that 
might be interpreted as criticism and 
to be wary of hopeful observations that 
may be recalled later as promises He 
must not indicate undue uncertainty 
about future appropriations or ap 
poiniments for fear of setting disquiet 
mg rumors spreading through his staff 
He learns not to make light of salary 
levels in his organization or of other 
perquisites idiich his staff may feel 
they deserve 

He cannot escape the basic 
fact that as the director he has the ulti 
male word on many questions of great 
personal importance to his associates 
and that he is uni\ersally seen by these 
people as having this power (p 225) 
Certain features of this description 
deserve emphasis (a) The occupant of 
the position of research administrator 
(and this may be generalized to other 
positions m society) can determine 
wlieiher or not certain other people are 
able to satisfy tlieir important needs 
Tfie occupant of this position also has 
a decisive voice m group action so that 
when others engage in behaiior rele 
vant to the group they must rehtc their 
behavior to his (b) The occupant of 
even a powerful position is not per 
sonill} free to do certain things and 
not 10 do others (c) If we consider the 
same person when he is located inside 
and outside a gi^cn position, wc find 
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that others behave toward him in liras- ture. Members ot the organization may 
tically different ways under the two vary in the extent to whicli they accept 
conditions, (d) Any communications tliis structure, but it a member does 
originating from the occupant ot a accept it. his behavior is then guided 
powerful position are likely to be highly by certain other people and organiza- 
authoritative, that is, have pronounced tioiial requirements. Staled dilTcrcntly, 
effects on others. tiie whole organizational structure ac- 

Strodtbeck (31, 32) has devised an quires power over the member and 
ingenious experimental method £or de- consequently certain other people have 
termining the relative influence o£ power over him, the specific persons 
roles. He has used this method to study depending upon his position in the or- 
the roles of husband, wife, and son in ganization. 

different cultures. The procedure is to This raises the ancient sociological 
place members of a family in a situa- problem which jaques (20) has analyzed 
lion where they will have a difference in some detail and has referred to as 
of opinion and then to record the en- the “sanctioning of autliority.” It seems 
suing events. He finds, for example, that a group member cannot simply 
that among Navahos the wife wins 46 proclaim a new position of power with 
arguments to the husband’s 34. But himself as the occupant. The authority 
among Mormons it is husband 42 to of a position must be sanctioned by 
agl The son seldom wins except by others i£ it is to possess power. In one 
forming coalitions. This research of of the earliest experiments upon the 
StTodtl^ck and that of others makes it process of interpersonal influence, 
clear that even in groups having no Frank (13) found that when students 
formal table o£ organization the power agreed to be subjects they automali* 
of one person to influence another de- cally gave such authority to the role of 
pends upon the role he occupies. experimenter that he could not gel 

The program of investigations by them to resist his efforts to have them 
Shanle, Siogdill, Hemphill and others perform very disagreeable tasks. He 
in the Ohio State Leadership Studies finally had to instruct them to resist 
(30) is providing important documen- before he could measure the relative 
tation for our theories of role. In their effectiveness of his different techniques 
work the concept of tesponubility 1% sA ptessutei In a study on changing 
assuming fundamental importance; mothers’ behavior toward their chil- 
each m^ber of an organization is re- dren. Brim (7) found that mothers 
sponsible for the performance of cer- were more likely to try out advice given 
tain activities and is responsible to by a doctor the more they attributed 
certain other individuals. Positions in high prestige to the role of doctor, 
an organization can be described in Much of the research on the effects of 
responsi- prestige and credibility, it would seem, 
bihty. What people in the organization can best be interpreted in terms of the 
do. with whom they interact, whom sanctioning of the authority of certain 
they like, from whom they receive rules. ^ 

recognition, and so forth-all these This line of theorizing raises an im- 
factors depend to a high degree upon portant question: what determines 
the nature of the responsibility struc- whether a person accepts the authority 
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o£ a position occupied by others (or 
even by himself)? Although there is no 
research which answers this question 
directly, the work relating group co 
hesiveness to strength of group stand 
ards (discussed below) suggests that if 
the authority structure of a group is 
functionally equivalent to the stand 
ards of a group, then the more strongly 
members are attracted to the group the 
more will they accept its authority 
structure This hypothesis could read 
ily be tested 

The personality characteristics of m 
dividuals may also be expected to m 
fluence their readiness to sanction the 
authority of a role Much of the work 
on authoritarianism can be interpreted 
as dealing with this problem Another 
pro\ocative approach is represented by 
the research of Jeanne and Jack Block 
(6) who, though not investigating di 
rectly the sanctioning of authority of a 
role, do show how tlie amount of in 
fluence exerted by a role on a person 
is related to certain of his personality 
characteristics In this experiment they 
asked subjects to do a monotonous and 
repetitive task until satiated When the 
subjects stopped, the experimenter (as 
sumed to be an authority figure) asked 
Dont )ou want to do some more? 
Subjects either continued or not Cer 
tain personality variables of all su 
jects had previously been evaluated, 
and relations between these >ariablcs 
and compliance with the experimenter s 
request were examined The results 
show compliance to be related to (a) a 
trichotomy on ego control into o^er 
controllers, appropriate controllers, and 
under controllers, (b) scores on the 
Cahfornn test of ethnoccntnsm, and 
(c) speed of establishing norms m an 
experiment on autokineiic nioscmcnt 
The Blocks propose that confonning 
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to a suggestion from an authority is the 
expression of a more general structur 
,ng approach to an unpredictable en 
vironment This predisposition, m 
turn may be viewed as part of a larger 
syndrome of ego control which they 
term over control ’ The results of this 
one study do not, of course, tell us 
whether these over controllers tend to 
accept the authority of all roles which 
might claim authority or whether they 
are inclined to give sanction only to 
certain sorts of potentially authonta 
tive roles 

An experiment by Hoffman (15) 
should also be mentioned in tins con 
nection He, too, related behavior in an 
experimental setting to personality 
variables In his study, subjects were 
dichotomized into conformers and non 
conformers on the basis of conformity 
to an announced group average of 
judgments of perceived distance His 
results show that the conformers scored 
significantly higher on such measures 
as parental dominance, inability to 
tolerate impulses, overconcern for the 
well being of parents, and strict moral 
ism Whether submitting to an autlior 
ity figure is psychodynamically the 
same as conforming to the norms of a 
group and how ego control relates 
to Hoffman s personality measures need 
to be known before the results of tliese 
two studies can be put together In any 
case It appears that we may soon be 
able to isolate relati\ely enduring at 
tributes which predispose people to 
gi\c sanction to certain roles and to 
the norms of certain groups 

This brief overview of researcli on 
role raises doubt that such soft proper 
ties as expectations and perceptions 
adequaiel) clnractcrize the actual phe 
nomeiia of role Tlie harder properties 
of power are inextncabl) a part of the 
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phenomena referred to by the concept 
of role. 


COMMUNICATION 

If we turn to research on communi* 
cation, we find that power must be 
recognized here, too. In fact, it is the 
power aspect of communication which 
gives the concept such a central place 
in current social psychological theory. 
Communication is the meclianism 
by which interpersonal influence is 
exerted. Without communication there 
would be no group norms, group goals, 
or organized group action. Let us 
examine the evidence for these con- 
clusions. 

First, it is perfectly obvious as soon 
as one bothers to raise the question 
that all communications are not equally 
influential. This, of course, has been 
known for a long time, and there is a 
respectable literature on the effective- 
ness of different kinds of content in 
communications. We are not so well 
supplied, however, with findings con- 
cerning the way in which the relations 
between communicator and recipient 
influence the effectiveness of communi- 
cation. The work of Hovland and 
Weiss (i6) and Kelman and Hovland 
(as) on source credibility dramatiics 
the importance of treating separately 
the content of a communication and 
Its source. They have shown that the so- 
called "sleeper effect” depends upon 
the more rapid decay over time of the 
effects of the source than of the con- 
tent. Future work in this productive 
program might well examine sources 
of communication more integrally re- 
lated to the groups to which people be- 
long to see whether the effectiveness of 
source decays over time when source 
and recipient maintain a concrete tela- 
tionship. 


A program of research conducted at 
tlie Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics adds further insight into the na- 
ture of communication. First, Festingcr, 
Schaciitcr, and Back (ii) and Back (4) 
show that a communication between 
people in a group to which they are 
strongly attracted is more effective than 
a similar communication between peo- 
ple in a less attractive group. To ac- 
count for such findings, Festingcr has 
developed the concept of the “internal 
power of a group.’’ Tlie upshot of this 
work supports the view outlined by 
Barnard (5) that all communications 
carry some degree of authoritativeness 


anu mat a person, role, or group capa- 
ble of giving authority to communica- 
tions possesses power. Thus, wc start 
out to study communication but are 
soon asking questions about the de- 
terminants of power. 

Second, the direction and content of 
the flow of communication in an or- 
^nized group or community are not 
indifferent to the social position of the 
people involved. Orders, for example, 
seldom flow up a power hierarchy, but 
certain other types of communication 
are quite likely to do so. The studies 
by Hurwitz, Zander, and Hymovitch 
(18), Jackson (19), Kelley (22), and 
others are beginning to reveal how up- 
ward communication may serve an in- 
dividual^ as a substitute for upward 
locomotion in a power hierarchy, hoiv 
a person may use communication as a 
ffevice for minimizing the dangers of 
hostile actions by those in higher posi- 
tions. and how a person of superior 
power may tailor the content and di- 
rection of his communications to main- 
the belief among others that his 
^perior behavior justifies his position. 
Ihus, we must specify the power rela- 
“ ondorstand 
either the frequency and content of 
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communications passing among them 
or the authority o£ such communica- 
tions 

Third, even the study o£ rumor can- 
not sa£ely ignore the power situation 
This conclusion dramatically arose 
£rom the experience o£ an action re- 
search project in a community where 
the project leaders unexpectedly be- 
came the target o£ a hostile rumor (lo) 

As a result o£ the projects stimulation 
o£ several new community activities, 
such as a cooperative nursery school 
and a softball league, new leaders be 
gan to emerge to replace the old ones 
Suddenly, when everything seemed to 
be moving along well, the new activities 
came to a halt A rumor was sweeping 
the community that the project leaders 
and the new local leaders were taking 
orders from Moscow If we try to un 
derstand what happened, it seems espe 
cially significant that the content ot 
the rumor was about power (name y, 
who was controlling people s behavior), 
that It was initiated and spread by 
those losing power, and that it was 
credible to those who believed it be 
cause they did not in fact know w y 
these new activities were being cr 
taken in their community (In a desire 
not to contaminate the experiment t e 
community had not been given ns 
information) A general hypothesis is 
suggested that rumors are especially 
likely to Hounsh among people who 
see that their fates are in other peoples 

hands , 

If communication is to be a basic 
concept of social psychology, so too is 
power 

INTERPERSONAL AND INTERGROUF 
RELATIONS 

Let us turn now from abstnet con 
cepu hke role and communication to 


more concrete social problems One 
such problem which has long interested 
social psychologists deals with the 
kinds of things referred to by the phrase 
“human relations ” What are the 
causes of harmony and conflict among 
people? Although systematic theories 
have been slow to emerge from efforts 
to answer this question, a sizable body 
of empirical data has accumulated 
From this wealth of material we cite 
only a few specific findings to illustrate 
the critical place of power in shaping 
human relations 

A few years ago the Research Center 
tor Group Dynamics was asked by a 
group of junior high school teachers 
to help them understand better the 
sources of conflict and irritation in the 
relations among teachers, parents, and 
students A project was organized by 
Jenkins and Lippitt (21) which in 
eluded interviews with a sample of 
each of these populations Respondents 
were asked to indicate what they be 
heved were the things that each group 
did that each other group liked (for 
example. What are the things that 
parents do that teachers hke? ) They 
were also asked parallel questions to 
indicate disliked behavior 

Consider, first, the teacher student 
relationship Of all categories of teacher 
behavior, the one having most sig 
nificance for students is that the teacher 
be fair This seems to imply that the 
teacher is a sort of judge who hands 
down decisions of importance, thus 
making fairness a matter of real con 
cern When we examine the other side 
of the relationship and consider the 
responses of teachers, we get further 
confirmation of the teachers power 
over students Seventy three per cent 
of the teachers mention as important 
student behavior 'being respectful 
and "accepting the teacher as autlior- 



ity.” Forty-two per cent mention “obe- 
dience.” 

The relations between parents and 
students turn out to be much the 
same, but with different realms of be- 
havior coming under the control of 
parents. Complaints about parents con- 
sist of a long list of things ‘‘they won’t 
let us do” and of other things "they 
make us do." Though parents tend not 
to mention the importance of obedience 
and respect as much as teachers, the 
students nonetheless report that parents 
do place major emphasis upon com- 
pliance to parental authority. 

More subtle is the finding concern- 
ing teacher-parent relations. Here it is 
clear that teachers have strong needs for 
friendship with adults and for accept- 
ance as members of the community. 
Parents chiefly control the fate of 
teachers in this respect; they can give 
or withhold gratification of these needs. 
This relation is, moreover, one way; 
there is no indication that parents 
would feel deprived without the friend- 
ship, recognition, or acceptance of 
teachers. Knowledge of this asymmet- 
rical power relation is essential for 
understanding the behavior, attitudes 
and feelings of teachers and parents! 

Experience with intergroup discrim- 
ination and prejudice points the same 
lesson. Can we really hope to explain 
these phenomena or to build programs 
of social action solely with such var- 
iables as authoritarianism, ethnocen- 
trism, displaced aggression, and at- 
titude? How do these concepts help to 
understand the substantial imprW 
ment of conditions for Negroes in the 
automobile industry following certain 
union policy-decisions or the presence 
of a nonsegregated dining room at 
Montgomery. Alabama— on the Air 
Force Base? Kurt Lewin (24) recognized 
the importance of power in intergroup 
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relations when he asserted that "dis- 
crimination against minorities will not 
be dianged as long as forces are not 
changed which determine the decisions 
of the gatekeepers.” (p. 186) With such 
a perspective social psychologists will 
take more than passing notice of sucli 
findings as that of Hunter (17) in his 
study of the power structure of Re- 
gional City — a medium sized city with 
a Negro population of nearly one-third 
the total. Through various devices he 
was able to construct a list of 40 people 
who could safely be called the city’s 
most powerful; the approval of these 
people is required for the success of 
any community project. Those who 
wish to better intergroup relations in 
this city might be well advised to work 
with this group. They should know, 
however, that not a single Negro is on 
this list of inlluential people. (Only 
3 could be considered even nominees 
on a list of 175.) 

Whether one’s objective is social 
action or understanding human be- 
should examine the pos- 
sibilities of reducing discrimination 
and prejudice through the fait ac- 
compli, legal action, and administrative 
or er. It is interesting in this connec- 
«on to note the conclusion reached by 
Deutsch and Collins (9) from their 
u y o the effects upon interracial 
attitudes of different patterns of inter- 
raaal public housing. 

«jKtlng the no- 
tion that has characterited much of 
ra« in the field of 

with notion, originating 

S. Summer, that 's.atl 
folkways.- The 

Si resnr-"",'' equivocation, 

and fcplll, ehanges in beliefs 

to the n initial resistance 

to the pohey. Thus, it is clear from 
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our data that although most of the 
^shite housewives in the Integra e 
projects %vc studied did not, upon mov- 
mg into the projects, like the idea o 
living in the same buildings with Ne- 
gro families (and certainly the com- 
munity as a whole did not favor it), a 
considerable change in attitudes and 
■folkways' has taken place as a consfr 
quence of their experiences resulting 
from a 'stateway ” (p 127) 

Unfortunately there is as yet in- 
sufficient systematic knowledge about 
the social psychology of power for us 
to specify with much conviction the 
conditions under which administrative 
orders and legal action will carry along 
attitudinal changes or will stimulate 
heightened resistance 


SOCIAL determinants OF 
emotional adjustment 
The importance of the concept of 
power for social psychology . 
illustrated with respect to one other 
social problem What 
mental health or illness of individua s? 
While It 15 clear that physiological de 
terminants are important, it is 
known that social situations differ s g 
mficantly in their impact u^ 
emotional adjustment of a t los 
volved in them Perhaps one o 
dearest demonstrations of suen i 
fluences was provided by the P 
iment of Lewin, Lippdt, and 
(25) on different styles of P 

Here it was found that the agg 
ness of a given child depended uj^n 
the style of leadership by 

adult in charge of the 8™“?. 
the different styles of leaders ip 
in this experiment differed ™ 
another in a number of ways, 1 PP , 
that the most critical aspects of leader 
ship were the size of the space of tree 
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movement allowed the children and 
whether the leader's power was used to 
support or obstruct the behavior of the 
chddren The leader's use of power 
basically affected the emotional climate 
of the group 

In any social situation, and especially 
in hierarchical ones, certain people 
have power to help or hinder the goal- 
directed behavior of others Emotional 
security depends rather directly upon 
the magnitude of this power and upon 
the benevolence of its use 

Experiments by Arsenian (3) and 
Wright (33) have examined this con- 
ceptmn in greater detail They pro 
pose that a person's feeling of security 
Ts determined by the relative magni 
tude of two sets of factors which may 
be expressed as a ratio The numer 
ator IS the person's perception of the 
magnitude of his own power plus all 
friendly or supportive power he can 
count upon from other sources, the 
denominator is the person s percep 
non of the magnitude of all hostile 
power that may be mobilized against 
him In the Arsenian experiment the 
emotionality of young children was 
measured when they were left alone in 
a strange room and when put there m 
the presence of a friendly (but passive) 
adult Consistent with the formulation 
of the determinants of security pro 
posed Arsenian found less emotional 
disturbance when the supportive power 
of the adult was present The exper 
iraent by Wright may be interpreted 
in similar terms He compared the re 
actions to frustration of pairs of chil 
dren varying in the strength of tlieir 
friendship and found that strong 
friends displayed less reduction in con 
structiveness of play, less negative 
emotionality, more cooperation De 
tween themselves, and more aggression 
against the experimenter than did weak 



friends. The power of each of the strong 
friends was supportive to the other. 

Consistent with this general concep* 
tion of the relation between security 
and power are the findings of a rather 
different sort of experiment conducted 
by Pepitone (29). He placed boys in a 
situation where the achievement of an 
attractive object was under the control 
of a panel of three judges. After a 
standardized interaction between the 
boy and the panel, each boy was asked 
to rate the relative power and relative 
benevolence of each member of the 
panel. In this setting Pepitone found 
perceptual distortions designed, as it 
'vere. to minimize the threatening 
power of the panel members— if a 
member was rated as powerful, his 
benevolence was rated higher; and if 
he Tvas rated as malevolent, his power 
was rated lotser. 

From the findings of research of the 
sort reported here it seems clear that 
the impact of social situations upon 
emotional adjustment will be ad- 
equately understood only if power is 
explicitly recognized. 

Summary 

This brief oveniew of the field of 
stom- '°'°sy leads to four conclu- 

1. A major deheicncy of the theories 
of social psycliology is that they have 
been soft on power. ' 

a. The important social problems 
niiicli demand our attention raise ques- 
tions about power— questions which 
our^sjstcmatic knowledge cannot an- 

3. Qol". apart from any practical 
considerations, a social psycitological 
tlicory without tile concept of pSwer 
(or Its equivalent) is incomplete. Such 
concepts as communication, role, at- 
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titude, expectation, and norm cannot 
by themselves account realistically for 
the processes of influence to which 
they refer, nor can they deal effectively 
with social change and resistance to 
change. 

4. A concerted attack on the problem 
of power should produce a major ad- 
vance in the field of social psychology. 
Such an advance will consist of an im- 
proved understanding of the proper 
subject-matter of social psychology and 
a reorganization of its conceptual sys- 
tems. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF ENTERPRISE 
Douglas M. ilfcGr^gor 


It has become trite to say that the most 
significant developments of the next 
(juartcr century will take place not in 
the physical but in the social sciences, 
that industry — the economic oigan of 
society — has the fundamental know- 
how to utilize physical science and 
technology for die material benefit of 
mankind, and Uiat we must now learn 
how to utilize the social sciences to 
make our human organizations truly 
effective. ^ 

Many people agree in principle with 
sud) statements; but so far they repre- 
sent a pious hope— and little else. Con- 
sidcr with me, if you will, something 
of what may be involved when we 
attempt to transform the hope into 
reality. ‘ 

Let me begin with m analogy. A 
quarter century ago basic conce^ions 
of the nature of matter and cner« had 
changed profoundly from what they 
Itad been since Newton's time, -ntc 
plijncal scientists were persuaded that 
under proper conditions new and 
Intlictto unimagined source, of cnetwy 
cou d ^ made available to mankind 

"c know what has happened since 
tlicn. First came the bomb. Then dur 
■ng tltc past decade, hate come many 
oil.cr attempts to c.vploit these scicn- 


tific discoveries — some successful, some 
not. 

The point of ray analogy, however, is 
that the application of theory in this 
field is a slow and costly matter. We 
expect it always to be thus. No one is 
impatient with the scientist because he 
cannot tell industry how to build a 
simple, cheap, all-purpose source of 
atomic energy today. That it will take 
at least another decade and the invest- 
ment of billions of dollars to achieve 
results which are economically com- 
petitive with present sources of power 
IS understood and accepted. 

It is transparently pretentious to 
suggest any direct similarity between 
the developments in the physical sci- 
ences leading to the harnessing of 
atomic energy and potential develop- 
ments in the social sciences. Neverthe- 
lew, the analogy is not as absurd as it 
might appear to be at first glance. 

To a lesser degree, and in a much 
more tentative fashion, we are in a 
position in the social sciences today 
1 e t at of the physical sciences with 
rttpect to atomic energy in the thirties. 
n,M. conceptions of the 

re of man are inadequate and in 
many ways incorrect. We are becom- 
mmA*-**^ certain that, under proper 
conditions, unimagined resources ^f 
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creative human energy could become 
available within the organizational set 

We cannot tell industrial manage 
ment how to apply this new 1-nowl 
edge, in simple, economic ways We 
know It will require years of explore 
non. much costly development research, 
and a substantial amount of creative 
imagination on the part of manage 
ment to discover how to apply this 
growing knowledge to the organization 
of human effort in industry 

May I ask that you keep this ana 
ogy in mind— oveidrawn and preten 
tious though It may be— as a tram 
work tor what I have to say this morn 
mg 

Convenltoml 


Management’s Task 
View 

The conventional conception of man 
agements task in harnessing human 
energy to organizational requir 
can be stated broadly m terms of three 
propositions In order to avoi 
complications introduced by a » 

I shall call this set of propositions 

^i*'“lln^gement is 
organizing the elements of 
enterprise — money, materials P 

ment, people — m the interest o 

nomic ends , u 

2 With respect to people, this is a 
process of directing their efforts, mo 
uvating them, controlling their actions 
modifying their behavior to fit th 
needs of the organization 

3 Without this active '"terve" 
by management people ivould P 
sne-even resistant-to organizational 
needs They must therefore be pCT 
suaded rewarded, punished, con r 
-iheir activities must be directed 
This IS managements task in ma g 
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mg subordinate managers or workers 
We often sum it up by saying that 
management consists of getting things 
done through other people 

Behind this conventional theory 
there are several additional beliefs 
less explicit, but widespread 

4 The average man is by nature m 
dolent — he works as little as possible 

5 He lacks ambition, dislikes re 
sponsibihty, prefers to be led 

6 He IS inherently self centered, m 
different to organizational needs 

7 He IS by nature resistant to change 

8 He IS gullible, not very bright, the 
ready dupe of the charlatan and the 
demagogue 

The human side of economic enter 
prise today is fashioned from proposi 
tions and beliefs such as these Con 
ventional organization structures, man 
agerial policies practices and programs 
reflect these assumptions 

In accomplishing its task— with these 
assumptions as guides — management 
has conceived of a range of possibilities 
between two extremes 


or the Soft Approach^ 


The Hard 

At one extreme, management can be 
hard or strong The methods for 
direcling behavior involve coercion and 
threat (usually disguised), close super 
vision tight controls over behavior At 
the other extreme management can 
be soft or weak The methods for 
directing behavior involve being per 
missive, satisfying peoples demands, 
acliieving harmony Then they will be 
u-actable, accept direction 

This range has been fairly completely 
explored during the past half century, 
and management has learned some 
things from die exploration There are 
difficulties in the hard approacli 
Force breeds counterforces restriction 
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of output, antagonism, militant union* 
ism, subtle but effective sabotage of 
management objectives. This approach 
is especially difficult during times of 
full employment. 

There are also difficulties in the 
“soft” approacli. It leads frequently to 
the abdication of management — to 
harmony, perhaps, but to indifferent 
performance. People take advantage 
of the soft approach. They continually 
expect more, but they give less and less. 

Currently, die popular theme is 
firm but fair." This is an attempt to 
gain the advantages of both the hard 
and the soft approaches. It is reminis- 
cent of Teddy Roosevelt's "speak softly 
and carry a big stick." 


Js the Conventioual View Correct? 

The findings tvhicli are beginning to 
emerge from tlie social sciences chal- 
lenge this whole set of beliefs about 
m.in and human nature and about the 
task of management. The evidence is 
far from conclusive, certainly, but it is 
suggestive. It comes from the labora- 
tory, tlic clinic, the schoolroom, the 
home, and even to a limited extent 
from industry itself. 

The social scientist does not denv 
that human behavior in industrial or 
ganization today is approximaieh 
what management perceives it to be 
He has. m fact, observed it and studied 
>t fair y extensively. But he is preit> 
sure that this behavior is not a con- 
sequence of man's inherent nature It 
«s a consequence rather of the nature 
of industrial organirations, of mana<»c- 
ment philosophy. i>olicy. and practice 
Tlic conventional approach of Theory 
X IS based on mistaken notions of what 
IS cause and what is effect. 

"Well," jou ask, "svliat ilieii is ,1,. 


true nature of man? What evidence 
leads the social scientist to deny what 
is obvious?” And, if I am not mistaken, 
you are also thinking, “Tell me — 
simply, and without a lot of scientific 
verbiage — what you think you know 
that is so unusual. Give me — without a 
lot of intellectual claptrap and the- 
oretical nonsense — some practical ideas 
which will enable me to improve the 
situation in my organization. And 
remember, I'm faced with increasing 
costs and narrowing profit margins. I 
want proof that such ideas won't result 
simply in new and costly human rela- 
tions frills. I want practical results, 
and I want them now.” 

If these are your wishes, you are go- 
ing to be disappointed. Such requests 
can no more be met by the social scien- 
tist today than could comparable ones 
with respect to atomic energy be met 
by the physicist fifteen years ago. I 
can, however, indicate a few of the 
reasons for asserting that conventional 
assumptions about the human side of 
enterprise are inadequate. And I can 
suggest— tentatively— some of the prop- 
ositions that will comprise a more ad- 
equate theory of the management of 
people. The magnitude of the task that 
confronts us will then, I think, be ap- 
parent. 


Perhaps the best way to indicate why 
the conventional approach of manage- 
ment IS inadequate is to consider the 
subject of motivation. In discussing 
this subject I will draw heavily on the 
work of my colleague, Abraham Mas- 
loiv of Brandeis University. His is the 
most fruitful approach I know. Nat- 
urally, what I have to say will be over- 
will ignore important 
^alifications. In the time at our dis- 
posal, this IS inevitable. 
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Physiological and Safely Needs 

Man IS a wanting animal— as soon 
as one o£ his needs is satisfied, another 
appears in its place This process is 
unending It continues from birth to 

Man’s needs are organized in a series 
of leiels— a hierarchy of importance 
At the loiiest level, but preeminent in 
importance ivhen they are thwarted 
are his physiological needs Man hies 
by bread alone, when there is no breati 
Unless the circumstances are unusua . 
his needs for lose, for status, for recog 
nition are inoperatise when his stom"!* 
has been empty for a while But svhen 
he eats regularly and adequately, hun 
ger ceases to be an important need 
The sated man has hunger only m the 
sense that a full bottle 
The same is true of the other physio 
logical needs of man-for rest, exercise, 
shelter, protection from the 
A satisfied need is not u 
of behavior' This is a fact o pro o 
significance It is a fact which is reg 
ularly ignored in the conventional ap 
proach to the management »£ P“P’' 

I shall return to it later For le 
ment. one example will make my poi 
Consider your own need for air 
cept as you are deprived of it. it “ 
appreciable motivating effect p 
your behavior . 

When the physiological “ 

reasonably satisfied, needs at t e 
higher level begin to dominate ma 
behavior— to motivate him These are 
called safety needs They are -leeds lor 
protection against danger, threat, d p 
rivation Some people mistak^ y 
to these as needs for security * 

unless man is in a dependent rc ^ 
ship where he fears arbitrary ep 
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tion, he does not demand security The 
need is for the “fairest possible break “ 
When he is confident of this, he is 
more than willing to take risks But 
when he feels threatened or dependent, 
his greatest need is for guarantees, for 
protection, for security 

The fact needs little emphasis that 
since every industrial employee is in a 
dependent relationship, safety needs 
may assume considerable importance 
Arbitrary management actions, be 
havior which arouses uncertainty with 
respect to continued employment or 
vvhicli reflects favoritism or discrimina 
non, unpredictable administration of 
policy — these can be powerful motiva 
tors of the safety needs in the employ 
ment relationship at every level from 
worker to vice president 


Social Needs 

■When man’s physiological needs are 
satisfied and he is no longer fearful 
about his physical welfare, his social 
needs become important motivators of 
his behavior- for belonging, for as 
sociation, for acceptance by Ins fellows, 
for giving and receiving friendship and 
love 

Management knows today of the ex 
istence of these needs, but it often as 
sumes quite wrongly that they repre 
sent a threat to the organization Many 
studies have demonstrated that the 
tightly knit, cohesive work group may, 
under proper conditions, be far more 
effective than an equal number of 
separate individuals in achieving organ 
izational goals 

Yet management, fearing group hos 
tihty to Its own objectives, often goes 
to considerable lengths to control and 
direct human efforts in ways that are 
mimical to the natural groupiness of 
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luiman beings. When man’s social 
needs — and perhaps his safety needs, 
too — are thus thwarted, he behaves in 
ways which lend to defeat organiza- 
tional objectives. He becomes resistant, 
antagonistic, uncooperative. But this 
behavior is a consequence, not a cause. 


Ego Needs 

Above the social needs — in the sense 
that they do not become motivators un- 
til lower needs are reasonably satisfied 
— are the needs of greatest significance 
to management and to man himself. 
They are the egoistic needs, and they 
are of two kinds: 

1. Those needs that relate to one’s self- 
esteem— needs for self-confidence, for 
independence, for achievement, for 
competence, for knowledge. 

2 . Those needs that relate to one’s 
reputation — needs for status, for recog- 
nition, for appreciation, for the de- 
served respect of one’s fellows. 

Unlike the lower needs, these are 
rarely satisfied; man seeks indefinitely 
for more satisfaction of these needs 
once ilicy have become important to 
him But they do not appear in any 
sigmficam way until physiological, 
safely, and social needs arc all reason- 
ably satisfied. 

The typical industrial organization 
offers few opportunities for the satis- 
faction of these egoistic needs to peo- 
ple at lower levels in the hierarchy 
riie coincniional methods of organiz- 
ing work, particularly in mass produc- 
tion industries, gi\c little heed to these 
aspects of human motivation. If the 
practices of scientific managemcm were 
deliberately calculated to thwart these 
needs— winch, of course, they are not 
—they could hardly accomplish this 
purpose belter than they do. 


Self-fulfillment Needs 

Finally — a capstone, as it were, on 
the hierarchy of man’s needs — there 
are what we may call the needs for self- 
fulfillment. These are the needs for 
realizing one's own potentialities, for 
continued self-development, for being 
creative in the broadest sense of that 
term. 

It is clear that the conditions of 
modern life give only limited oppor- 
tunity for these relatively weak needs 
to obtain expression. The deprivation 
most people experience with respect 
to other lower-level needs diverts their 
energies into the struggle to satisfy 
those needs, and the needs for self- 
fulfillment remain dormant. 


Now, briefly, a few general comments 
about motivation: 

We recognize readily enough that a 
man suffering from a severe dietary 
deficiency is sick. The deprivation of 
physiological needs has behavioral con- 
sequences. The same is true — although 
less well recognized — of deprivation of 
ligher-Ievel needs. The man whose 
needs for safety, association, independ- 
ence, or status are thwarted is sick 
.surely as is he who has rickets, 
nd his sickness will have behavioral 
consequences. We will be mistaken if 
jve attribute his resultant passivity, his 
refusal to accept respon- 
« * uy to his inherent "human nature.’’ 
1 tiese forms of behavior are symptoms 
of iHnes^f deprivation of his social 
and egoistic needs. 

lower-level needs 
are satisfied is not motivated to satisfy 
^ny longer. For practical 
P p ses they exist no longer. (Remem- 
ber my point about jour need for air.) 
Management often asks. "Why aren't 
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people more productive? SVe pay good 
Lges, provide good 
tions, hive excellent Irmge benefits and 
steady employment. Yet P“P'=;'° 
seem to be willing to _put forth more 
than minimum effort." 

The fact that management^ has pro- 
vided for these 
safety needs has shifted the m 
tionil emphasis to the social end per- 
haps to the egoistic needs. Unless there 
ari opportunities at work o satisfy 
these higher.level needs people wi 1 be 
deprived; and their behavior will re- 
fleet this deprivation. Under sucl 

ditions, if management eontmues t 

focus its attention on physiologiral 
needs, its efforts are hound to be i - 

'^Peopli win make insistent demands 
for more money under these eonditions. 
It becomes more important 
to buy die material S°°d* “ • 

which can provide limited satisfaction 
of the thwarted needs. Althoug ' ^ 

has only limited value in satisty^i g 
many higher-level needs, it «n become 
the focus of interest if it is the only 
means available. 

The Carrot and Stick Approach 


an adequate subsistence level and is 
motivated primarily by higher needs. 
Management cannot provide a man 
with self-respect, or with the respect 
of his fellows, or with the satisfaction 
of needs for self-fulfillment, ft can 
create conditions such diat he is en- 
couraged and enabled to seek such 
satisfactions for himself, or it can 
diwart him by failing to create those 

conditions. . 

But this creation of conditions is not 
“control." It is not a good device for 
directing behavior. And so manage- 
ment finds itself in an odd position 
The high standard of living created 
bv our modern technological know- 
how provides quite adequately for the 
satisfaction of physiological and safety 
needs. The only significant exception 
is where management practices have 
not created confidence in a "fair break 
—and thus where safety needs are 
thwarted. But by making possible the 
satisfaction of low-level needs, manage- 
ment has deprived itself of the ability 
to use as motivators the devices on 
which conventional theory has taught 
it to rely— rewards, promises, incen- 
tives. or threats and other coercive de- 
vices. 


The carrot and stick theory of m^ 
tivation (like Newtonian phy^'“' * 
ory) works reasonably we un 
tain circumstances. The mear 
satisfying man’s physio ogi 
(within limits) his safety needs an be 
provided or withheld by 
Employment itself is sucli a ’ 

and so are wages, working . ’ 

and benefits. By these means the 
dividual can be controlled so long 
is struggling for subsistence, i a 
for bread alone when there « "o brai 
But the carrot and stick j 

not work at all once man has reache 


Neither Hard nor Soft 

The philosophy of management by 
direction and control— regardless of 
whether it is hard or soft— is mad- 
equate to motivate because the human 
needs on which this approach reins are 
today unimportant motivators of be- 
havior Direction and control are es- 
sentially useless in motivating people 
whose important needs are social and 
egoistic. Both the hard and the soft 
approach fail today because they are 
simply irrelevant to the situation. 

People, deprived of opportunities to 
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human beings. When man’s social 
needs — and perhaps his safety needs, 
too — are thus thwarted, he behaves in 
ways which tend to defeat organiza- 
tional objectives. He becomes resistant, 
antagonistic, uncooperative. But this 
behavior is a consequence, not a cause. 


Ego Needs 

Above the social needs — in the sense 
that they do not become motivators un- 
til lower needs are reasonably satisfied 
— are the needs of greatest significance 
to management and to man himself. 
They are the egoistic needs, and they 
are of two kinds: 

1. Those needs that relate to one's self- 
esteem— needs for self-confidence, for 
independence, for achievement, for 
competence, for knowledge. 

2. Those needs that relate to one’s 
reputation— needs for status, for recog- 
nition, for appreciation, for the de- 
served respect of one’s fellows. 

Unlike the lower needs, these are 
rarely satisfied; man seeks indefinitely 
for more satisfaction of these needs 
once they have become important to 
him. But they do not appear in any 
significant way until physiological 
safety, and social needs are all reason- 
ably satisfied. 

The typical industrial organization 
offers few opportunities for the saiis- 
taction of these egoistic needs to peo- 
ge at lower levels in the hierarchy 
The conventional methods of ojganiz- 
ing work, particularly in mass produc- 
tion industries, give little heed to tliese 
aspects of human motivation. If the 
practices of scientific management were 
deliberately calculated to thwart these 
needs — which, of course, they are not 

they could hardly accomplish this 
purpose better than they do. 


Self-fulfillment Needs 

Finally — a capstone, as it were, on 
the hierarchy of man’s needs — there 
are what we may call the needs for self- 
fulfillment. These are the needs for 
realizing one’s own potentialities, for 
continued self-development, for being 
creative in the broadest sense of that 
term. 

It is clear that the conditions of 
modern life give only limited oppor- 
tunity for these relatively weak needs 
to obtain expression. The deprivation 
most people experience with respect 
to other lower-level needs diverts their 
energies into the struggle to satisfy 
those needs, and the needs for self- 
fulfillment remain dormant. 


Now, briefly, a few general comments 
about motivation: 

We reco^ize readily enough that a 
naan suffering from a severe dietary 
deficiency is sick. The deprivation of 
physiological needs has behavioral con- 
sequences. The same is true — although 
1«5 well recognized— of deprivation of 
igher-level needs. The man whose 
needs for safety, association, independ- 
ence, or status are thwarted is sick 
rickets. 

And his sickness will have behavioral 
consequences. We will be mistaken if 
we attribute his resultant passivity, his 
.osti ity, his refusal to accept respon- 
TK inherent “human nature.’’ 

inese forms of behavior are symptoms 
of Illness— of deprivation of his social 
and egoistic needs. 

The^ man whose lower-level needs 
are satisfied is not motivated to satisfy 
those needs any longer. For practical 
purposes they exist no longer. (Remem- 
ber my point about your need for air.) 
Management often asks. “Why aren’t 
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neonle more productive? We pay good 
?Aee movide good working comh- 
tions.’have excellent Cringe =>"<1 

steady employment. Yet P“P“= 
seem to be willing to put forth more 
than minimum ellort. 

The fact that management has pr 
vided for these physiological and 
safety needs has shifted 
tional emphasis to the social and per^ 
haps to the egoistic needs, ^n'css ' 
are opportunities at mark o ^ 

these highen-'n™' need*. P^oP <= « “ “ 

deorived: and their behavior will re 
fleet this deprivation. Under ‘ “ 
ditions. it management “""nue 

focus its attention on PhV^‘°‘ S 
needs, its efforts are bound to be in 

'“people will make insistent demands 
for more money under 
It becomes more important than ever 
to buy die material g°°<is and semces 
which can provide im.ted ^ 'actmir 

of the thwarted n«ds. Although W 

has only limited value satisfying 
many higher-level needs i an 
the focus of interest if it is tne oi y 
means available. 


The Carrot and Stick Approach 

The carrot and stick 
tivation {like Newtonian physical^ the 
ory) works reasonab y wel 
tain circumstances. The mea 
satisfying man's P^y^mlo^cal and 
(within limits) his safety ne ^ 

Uvided or withheld by manag^ent 
Employment itself is such a ineans. 
and so are wages, working c • 

and beneffts. By these means the 
dividual can be controlled so hmg a' he 
is struKBling for subsistence. Man lives 
for S afone when there is no bread. 

But the carrot and stick theory 
not work at all once man has reaclie 


- 

an adequate subsistence level and is 
motivated primarily by 
Management cannot provide a ma 
with self-respect, or with the respect 
of his fellows, or with the satisfaction 
of needs for selC-Culfillment It can 
create conditions such that he is en- 
couraged and enabled to seek such 
satisfactions for himself, or it can 
thwart him by failing to create those 

conditions. . . . 

But this creation of conditions is not 
•■control." It is not a good device for 
directing behavior. And so manage- 
ment finds itself in an odd position. 
The high standard of living created 
by our^ modern technological know- 
hL provides quite adequately for the 

satisfaction of physiological and safety 
needs. The only significant exception 
is where management practices ha e 
not created confidence in a fair break 
—and thus where safety needs are 
thwarted. But by making possible the 
satisfaction of low-level needs, manage- 
ment has deprived itself of the ability 
m use as motivators the devices on 
which conventional theory has taught 
it to rely— rewards, promises, incen- 
tives, or threats and other coercive de- 
vices. 


Neither Hard nor Soft 

The philosophy of management by 
direction and control-regardless of 

whether it is hard or soft— is inad- 
equate to motivate because the human 
needs on which this approach reliK are 
today unimportant motivators of be- 
haviOT. Direction and control are es- 
sentially useless in motivating people 
whose Lportant needs are social and 
egoistic. Both the hard and the soft 
approach fail today because they are 
simply irrelevant to the situation. 

Xple, deprived of opportunities to 
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satisfy at work the needs which are 
now important to them, behave exactly 
as we might predict — with indolence, 
passivity, resistance to change, lack of 
responsibility, willingness to follow 
the demagogue, unreasonable demands 
for economic benefits. It would seem 
that we are caught in a web of our 
own weaving. 

In summary, then, of these com- 
ments about motivation: 

Management by direction and con- 
trol— whether implemented with the 
hard, the soft, or the firm but fair ap- 
proach — fails under today’s conditions 
to provide effective motivation of hu- 
man effort toward organizational ob- 
jectives. It fails because direction and 
control are useless methods of motivat- 
ing people whose physiological and 
safety needs are reasonably satisfied 
and whose social, egoistic, and self- 
fulfillment needs are predominant. 


For these and many other reasons, 
we require a different theory of the task 
of managing people based on more 
adequate assumptions about human 
nature and human motivation. I am 
going to be so bold as to surest the 
broad dimensions of such a theory. 
Call It Theory Y," if you will * 
1. Management is responsible tor 
organizing the elements of productive 
enterprise — money, materials, equio- 
ment, people— in the interest of ecoi 
nomic ends. 


a. People are not by nature passive 
or resistant to organizational needs 
1 hey have become so as a result of eic- 
perience in organizations. 

3. The motivation, the potential for 
development, the capacity for assum- 
ing responsibility, the readiness to di- 
rect behavior tou’ard organizational 
goals are all present in people. Manage- 
ment does not put them tliere. It is a 


responsibility of management to make 
it possible for people to recognize and 
develop these human characteristics for 
themselves. 

4. The essential task of management 
is to arrange organizational conditions 
and methods of operation so that peo- 
ple can achieve their own goals best 
by directing their own efforts toward 
organizational objectives. 

This is a process primarily of creat- 
ing opportunities, releasing poten- 
tial, removing obstacles, encouraging 
growth, providing guidance. It is what 
Peter Drucker has called “manage- 
ment by objectives” in contrast to 
“management by control.” 

And I hasten to add that it does not 
involve the abdication of management, 
the absence of leadership, the lowering 
of standards, or the other character- 
istics usually associated with the “soft" 
approach under Theory X. Much on 
the contrary. It is no more possible to 
CTeate an organization today which will 
w a fully effective application of this 
theory than it was to build an atomic 
power plant in 1945. There are many 
formidable obstacles to overcome. 


oome Lftijiculties 

The conditions imposed by conven- 
tional organization theory and by the 
approach of scientific management for 
the past half century have tied men to 
limited jobs which do not utilize their 
capabilities, have discouraged the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility, have en- 
wuraged passivity, have eliminated 
meaning from work. Man’s habits, at- 
titudes. expectations— his whole con- 
^tion of membership in an industrial 
o^amzation— have been conditioned 
hy his experience under these circum- 
direction of 

Theory Y will be slow, and it will re- 
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quire extensive modification o£ the at- 
titudes o£ management and workers 

alike , u «« 

People today are accustomed to being 
directed, manipulated, controlled in 
industrial organizations and to hnding 
satisfaction for their social, egois ic, 
and self fulfillment needs away from 
the lob This is true of much of man- 
agement as well as of workers enuine 
industrial citizenship"— to borrow 
again a term from Drucker is a 
mote and unrealistic idea, the meaning 
of which has not even been considere 
by most members of industrial orga 
zations , 

Another way of saying this is 
Theory X places exclusive relian e 
upon external control of human 
havior, while Theory Y relies heavily 
on self control and self direction 
worth noting that this difference i 
difference between treating 
children and treating them ^ 
adults After generations of the tome . 
we cannot expect to shift to 1 1 
overnight 


ganization of Sears, Roebuck and Com* 
pany provides an interesting example 
It forces "management by objectives" 
since It enlarges the number of people 
reporting to a manager until he cannot 
direct and control them m tlie conven- 
tional manner 


Job Enlargement 

This concept, pioneered by IBM 
and Detroit Edison, is quite consistent 
with Theory Y It encourages the ac 
ceptance of responsibility at the hot 
tom of the organization, it provides op- 
portunities for satisfying social and 
egoistic needs In fact, the reorgamza 
tfon of work at the factory level offers 
one of the more challenging opportuni 
ties for innovation consistent with 
Theory Y The studies by A T M 
Wilson and his associates of British 
coal mining and Indian textile manu 
facture have added appreciably to our 
understanding of work organization 
Moreover, the economic and psycho 
logical results achieved by this work 
have been substantial 


Before we are overwhelmed by the 
obstacles, let us remember that the ^ 
plication of theory is a ways 
Progress is usually achieved m small 

“"insider with me a few 
ideas which are entirely ” 

Theory Y and whicli are today being 
applied with some success 

Decentralization and Delegation 

These are ways of 
from the too close control 
lional organization, giving 
gree of freedom to direct their own ac 
iiviiies, to assume responsibility • 
importantly, to satisfy then ^ 
needs In this connection, the flat 


Participation and Consultative 
Management 

Under proper conditions these re 
suits provide encouragement to people 
to direct their creative energies toward 
organizational objectives, give them 
some voice m decisions that affect them, 
provide significant opportunities for 
the satisfaction of social and egoistic 
needs I need only mention the Scan 
Ion Plan as die ouutanding embodi 
ment of these ideas in practice 

The not infrequent failure of such 
ideas as these to work as well as ex 
pected IS often attributable to the fact 
that a management has "bought ihj 
idea" but applied it witliin die framg 
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work of Theory X and its assumptions. 

Delegation is not an effective way of 
exercising management by controL 
Participation becomes a farce when it 
is applied as a sales gimmick or a de- 
vice for kidding people into thinking 
they are important. Only the manage- 
ment that has confidence in human 
capacities and is itself directed toward 
organizational objectives rather than 
toward the preservation of personal 
power can grasp the implications of 
this emerging theory. Such manage- 
ment will find and apply successfully 
other innovative ideas as we move 
slowly toward the full implementation 
of a theory like Y. 

Performance Appraisal 

Before I stop, let me mention one 
other practical application of Theory 
Y which— while still highly tentative-- 
may well have important consequences. 
This has to do with performance ap- 
praisal within the ranks of manage- 
ment. Even a cursory examination of 
conventional programs of performance 
appraisal will reveal how completely 
consistent they are with Theory X. In 
fact, most such programs tend to treat 
the individual as though he were a 
product under inspection on the assem- 
bly line. 

<. typical plan; substitute 

•product” for "subordinate being ap- 
praised,” substitute "inspector” for 
"superior making the appraisal,” sub- 
stitute “rework” for “training or devel- 
opment,” and, except for the attributes 
being judged, the human appraisal 
process will be virtually indistinguish- 
able from the product inspection proc- 
ess. ^ 

A fe^v companies— among them Gen- 
eral Mills, Ansul Chemical, and Gen- 
cral Electric — have been experiment- 
ing tvith approaches whicli involve the 


individual in setting “targets” or ob- 
jectives for himself and in a ie//-evalua- 
tion of performance semi-annually or 
annually. Of course, the superior plays 
an important leadership role in this 
process — one, in fact, which demands 
substantially more competence than the 
conventional approach. The role is, 
however, considerably more congenial 
to many managers than the role of 
"judge" or "inspector” which is forced 
upon them by conventional perform- 
ance. Above all, the individual is en- 
couraged to take a greater responsibil- 
ity for planning and appraising his 
own contribution to organizational ob- 
jectives; and the accompanying effects 
on egoistic and self-fulfillment needs 
are substantial. This approach to per- 
formance appraisal represents one 
more innovative idea being explored 
by a few managements who are moving 
toward the implementation of Theory 


And now I am back where I began. 1 
share the belief that we could realize 
substantial improvements in the effec- 
tiveness of industrial organizations 
during the next decade or two. More- 
over, I believe the social sciences can 
contribute much to such developments. 
We are only beginning to grasp the 
implications of the growing body of 
knowledge in these fields. But if this 


conviction is to become a reality in- 
stead of a pious hope, we will need to 
view the process much as we view the 
process of releasing the energy of the 
atom for constructive human ends— as 
a s ow, costly, sometimes discouraging 
approach toward a goal which would 
se^ to many to be quite unrealistic. 

. j ingenuity and the perseverance 
of industrial management in the pur- 
suit of economic ends have changed 
uiany scientific and technological 
dreams into commonplace realities. It 
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IS now becoming clear that the applica mcnis but will bring us one step closer 
tion oE these same talents to the human to ‘ the good society ” Shall we get on 
side of enterprise will not only enhance with the job? 
substantially these materialistic adueve 


WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT 
LEADERSHIP? Gordon L Lippitt 


^^^ETHER we are administrators, 
teachers, or supervisors, we constantly 
find ourselves functioning in leader 
ship capacities We are interested in 
the development of the leadership of 
the youth in our schools and in the 
leadership development of the adults 
who are working with us 

Frequently, the various fields of psy 
chology or education have advanced 
different theories of what makes for 
good leadership A look at some of 
these varying points of view may im 
prove our understanding of leadership 

/ The Trait Approach 

Over the past 50 years there have 
been hundreds of studies made com 
paring the physical, intellectual, or 
personality traits o£ leaders and follow 
ers Frequently, these studies come up 
with a list of traits that make for 
good leadership On the whole this 
approach to leadership has been disap 
pointing Only 5% of the traits in over 
106 such studies appeared in four or 
more studies 

Inasmuch as these results indicate 
that a variety of persons with different 
personality, environmental and heredi 
tary backgrounds can make successful 
leaders, die trait approach seems to be 
inadequate 


// SiluaiionaJ Approach 

The situational approach is based 
upon the hypothesis that a leader s 
behavior may vary from one setting 
to another The different situations re 
quire different leadership behavior 
Many variables enter into producing 
leaders However, there are only two 
types of forces which influence how a 
leader arrives at a leadership position 

Sometimes people are motivated by 
personal drives to become leaders 
sometimes they find themselves in lead 
ership positions as the result of external 
forces of which they may or may not 
be aware Usually both factors are at 
work (See Diagram 1 ) 

111 Behavior Approach 

Another approach has been to ana 
lyze the kinds of functions which peo 
pie carry out when they are in positions 
of leadership The kind of leadership 
position a person holds will determine 
the degree to which he carries out cer 
tain functions 

In these studies it has been found 
that most leaders perform, to one ex 
tent or another, four major functions 

1 A leader may perform a symbolic 
function, such as the queen of England 
performs at present 2 Or a leader may 

National Education 


From Gordon L Lippitl, ft hat Do IVg Know About Leadership? 
Association Journal, December 19$$, pp Used by permission 
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work of Theory X and its assumptions. 

Delegation is not an effective way of 
exercising management by control. 
Participation becomes a farce when it 
is applied as a sales gimmick or a de- 
vice for kidding people into thinking 
they are important. Only the manage- 
ment that has confidence in human 
capacities and is itself directed toward 
organizational objectives rather than 
toward the preservation of personal 
power can grasp the implications of 
this emerging theory. Such manage- 
ment will find and apply successfully 
other innovative ideas as we move 
slowly toward the full implementation 
of a theory like Y. 

Performance Appraisal 

Before I stop, let me mention one 
other practical application of Theory 
Y whicli— while still highly tentative- 
may well have important consequences. 
This has to do with performance ap- 
praisal within the ranks of manage- 
ment. Even a cursory examination of 
conventional programs of performance 
appraisal will reveal how completely 
consistent they arc with Theory X. In 
fact, most such programs tend to treat 
the individual as though he were a 
product under inspection on the assem- 
bly line. 

•. typical plan: substitute 

■product" for "subordinate being ap- 
praised,” substitute "inspector" for 
"superior making the appraisal," sub- 
stitute "rework" for "training or devel- 
opment,” and, except for the attributes 
being judged, the human appraisal 
process will be virtually indistinguish- 
able from the product inspection proc- 
ess. ^ 

A few companies — among them Gen- 
eral Mills, Ansul Chemical, and Gen- 
eral Electric — have been experiment- 
ing with approaches which involve the 


individual in setting "targets’' or ob- 
jectives for himself and in a je//-evalua- 
tion of performance semi-annually or 
annually. Of course, the superior plays 
an important leadership role in this 
process — one, in fact, which demands 
substantially more competence than the 
conventional approach. The role is, 
however, considerably more congenial 
to many managers than the role of 
"judge" or "inspector" whicli is forced 
upon them by conventional perform- 
ance. Above all, the individual is en- 
couraged to take a greater responsibil- 
ity for planning and appraising his 
own contribution to organizational ob- 
jectives; and the accompanying effects 
on egoistic and self-fulfillment needs 
arc substantial. This approach to per- 
formance appraisal represents one 
more innovative idea being explored 
by a few managements who are moving 
wward the implementation of Theory 

And now I am back where I began. I 
share the belief that we could realize 
substantial improvements in the effec- 
tiveness of industrial organizations 
during Uie next decade or two. More- 
over, I believe the social sciences can 
contribute much to such developments. 
We are only beginning to grasp the 
implications of the growing body of 
knowledge in these fields. But if this 
conviction is to become a reality in- 
stead of a pious hope, we will need to 
view the process much as we view the 
process of releasing the energy of the 
atom for constructive human ends— as 
a s ow, costly, sometimes discouraging 
approach toward a goal which would 
to many to be quite unrealistic. 

. ® ingenuity and the perseverance 
o industrial management in the pur- 
suit of economic ends have changed 
many scientific and technological 
tirearas into commonplace realities. It 
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from the democratic, laissez faire, and 
autocratic styles of behavior Appar- 
ently most of such leadership has the 
same intent as democratic leadership, 
but the benevolent autocratic leader 
does not possess the basic skill in hu- 
man relations which permits the prob 
lem solving approach in his work with 
others 

Research and experience subsequent 
to these studies appear to indicate that 
It IS incorrect to sterotype a leader as 
being one type or another Leaders 
tend to vary their behavior according 
to the situation 

V Functional Leadership 
Approach 

This concept of leadership seeks to 
discover what actions are required by 
groups under various conditions i£ they 
are to achieve their objectives and how 
different members take part m these 
actions Leadership is viewed as the 
performance of those acts which are 
required by the group 
The group functions approach to 
leadership incorporates the other ap 
proaches discussed, except for the trait 
concept Groups differ in a variety of 
ways Actions vary from one group to 
another The nature of leadership acts 
Will accordingly vary from group to 
group Situational aspects will deter 
mine what functions are needed and 
who Will perform them (e g , nature of 
the group s goals, structure of group, 
attitudes of members) 

There appear to be two mam classi 
ficaiions of leadership needs in groups 
the achievement of the group goal 
and the maintenance or strengthening 
of the group itself Any specific behav- 
ior may be helpful for both or favor 
one at Uie expense of the oUier 
For example, a group may be «o in 


tent upon maintaining good relations 
that It avoids friction at all costs, 
tliereby retaiding its problemsolving 
process On the other hand, wise solu 
tion of a problem may help the sohdar 
ity of the group 

The distribution of leadership func 
tions in a group occurs in several ways 
Usually, in a mature group, members 
will assume responsibility for group 
roles necessary for effective group func 
tioning Studies and experiments indi 
cate that groups which distribute lead 
ersliip functions get * better ' results 
(eg greater productivity, higher mo 
rale) 

Studies of the roles of group mem 
bers show that there tend to be group 
centered, task centered, and selfcen 
tered member functions Studies of the 
effects of these roles indicate that cer 
tain functions are required for a group 
to make a decision, come to a con 
elusion, or resolve a conflict 

Some of the group building and 
maintenance functions are encourager, 
feeling expresser, harmomzer, compro 
miser, gale keeper, standard setter, con 
sensus tester, follower 

Some of the work doing functions 
are initiator, information seeker, in 
formation giver, opinion seeker, clan 
fier, elaborator, summanzer 

Functional leadership means that 
group members have a shared responsi 
bility to carry out the various tasks of 
leadership The designated leader, 
however, has a responsibility for being 
sensitive to those functional needs and 
for seeing that they are taken care of 
Problems of leadership cannot be 
separated from problems of group func 
tioning To understand leadership, we 
must understand groups 

One obser\ation frequently made by 
leaders is Democratic or problem- 
sohmg leadership is all right, but it is 
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INTERNAL FORCES 
or 

MOTIVATIONAL 

FACTORS 

(i.e., personot drives 
need for status, etc.) 



EXTERNAL FORCES 
or 

SOCIAL FAaORS 
(I.e., crisis, needs 
of a group or 
organization, etc) 


Diagram i 


perform primarily a decision-making 
function. This could be exemplified by 
the political "boss,” who makes de- 
cisions behind the scenes to be carried 
out by other individuals. $. Another 
function that most leaders perform in 
one degree or another is giving infor- 
mation or advice. 4. A function that is 
common to most positions of leadership 
IS the one of initiating plans. 

Of course, all four of these functions 
are indispensable to people who are in 
positions of leadership. Studies indi- 
cate, however, that some jobs will make 
certain behavior more of a requirement 
than do other jobs, (See Diagram 3 ) 


IV. Styles-of-Leadership 
Approach 

In the past 15 years a great deal of 
attention has been given to investigat- 


ing what kind of group climate is 
created by different styles of leadership 
behavior. Studies done at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1938 and 1940 in- 
cluded a thoro investigation of the 
effects of different styles of adult leader- 
ship behavior on groups of young peo- 
ple. 

These studies identified the three 
styles of leadership as autocratic, laissez- 
faire, and democratic. The basic differ- 
ence in these three styles is the location 
of the decision-making function. It re- 
sides in the leader in the autocratic 
group, in the individual in the laissez- 
faire group, and in the group in the 
democratic situation. 

Studies of styles of leadership with 
adult groups in the fields of industry, 
government, and large organizations 
indicated that a benevolent-autocratic 
leadership prevailed that was different 


manipulative 

leadership 
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any democracy is directly proportional 
to the practice o£ it by its citizen lead 
ers If democratic leadership is to be 
practiced, it needs to be understood in 


its operational terms so that as leaders 
and trainers of leaders we can make 
real our understanding of the demo 
cratic processes 


LEADERSHIP THEORY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR 

Warren G Bennis 


W. can place the organizational the 
ones and ideologies concerning the con 
cept of authority into a loose historical 
framework In general, two important 
models emerge the classical rational 
theory and the subsequent human rela 
tions model This latter model was 
spurred by a number of economic and 
cultural conditions, and especially by 
some early seminal social science re 
search Gouldner, in his recent article 
on organizations, calls these approaches 
the rational model and the natural 
system model, ^ terms which seem to 
be compatible with this historical sur 
vey The major diffeience between 
these two systems of thought with rele 
Vance to the problem of authority can 
be diagrammed as m Table i This 
diagram is a gross oversimplification 
of the differences between the two ap 
proaches, but in the next section we 
hope to sharpen the issues involved 

The Questions Reformulated and a 
Partial Aiisiver 

If we recall the welter of confusion 
in leadership theory, it is no surprise 

* Couldncr, Complex Organtuiioiis 


that organizational leadership philoso 
phies and attitudes have mirrored, or 
reinforced, these confusions Reversals 
and contradictions have reflected the 
conditional nature of the research and 
writing on leadership What we will 
now attempt is another examination of 
some of the basic questions raised 
throughout this paper and then a fit 
ting of some of the possible answers 
into a typology of organizations 

It IS believed that questions of or 
ganizational leadership can be reduced 
to five major issues 

I Basts and functions of authority 
We see on the one hand that authority 
IS arrogated by those who simply mam 
tain role incumbency and, on the other 
hand, by the role occupant with techni 
cal competence and expertise Weber, 
as Gouldner points out, felt that bu 
reaucracy rests on both of these factors 
Obedience is due a superior, not 
merely because of his technical knowl 
edge, but also because of the oflice he 
occupies ’ 2 Yet Weber did not work 
out the theoretical consequences of this 
split role of authority, and it is on tins 

* Ibid , p 402 


Excerpted from Warren G Bennis, 'Leadership Theory and Hdministratfve Behavior 
The Problem of dulhorily, Admmistramc Science Quarterly, Pol 4, No December 
I959> PP ^59~3oi Used by permission 
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THE SYMBOUC FUNCTION 


0000 

Monarch U.S. President Teacher “Boss" leader of o gong 

The ihoded patU in the eirclei above ofewggeriive of the eetent to which leaders of eerf airt recognised 
types ordinarily perform or carry out the symbolic function of leadership. 

THE PROBIEM-SOEVING OR DEaSlOM-MAKlNG FUNCTION 


o«c 


U.S. Presidertt Teocher 


''Boss'' Leader of a gang 


Q 


The shaded parts here represent the extent la which various types of leaders ore likely to carry out 
the problem-solving (unction. 

THE ADVISORY FUNCTION 

G Q®00 


Monarch 


U.S. President Teacher 


■’Boss'' Leoder of o gang 


These leaders carry out the advisory function in obeut the propetliori indicotid by the shading. 

THE INITIATING FUNCTION 

0 ®00O 

Monorch U 5 . President Teacher "Boss" Leoder of a gong 

All these leaders Initiate, propose, or advocate to the degree suggested by the shaded portions of 


Diagram 3 Functions of leadership 


too time-consuming, and I have a job 
to get done." 

It is true that when reaching a de- 
cision is the sole objective, problem- 
solving leadership usually takes longer 
than manipulative or autocratic leader- 
ship- However, studies show that prob- 
lem-solving leadership can be more ef- 
fective even from the time point of 
view if we consider the total time 
elapsed from the emergence of a prob- 
lem to its implementation. 

Diagram 2 shows that altho prob- 
lem-solving leadership takes longer to 


reach a decision, implementation is 
mudi more rapid than in the case of 
manipulative leadership. This is be- 
cause members of a group that partici- 
pates in making the decision feel more 
responsible for carrying it out. 

Practice of Democratic 
Leadership 

The implications of these different 
approaches to leadership seem impor- 
tant if we realize that the strength of 
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ministration is co ordination among the 
specialized functions of a bureaucracy The 
task of the executive is to infuse and 
occasionally to transcend routine with pur 
pose 4 

There is no essential paradox, as 
Kissinger believes, but simply the fact 
that as organizations grow and develop 
into large, interdependent units both 
types of knowledge are required 
knowledge of purpose and knowledge 
of administration Too often we seem 
to get impaled on false dichotomies, as 
Kerr and Fisher do and do not recog 
nize the fact that contemporary oi^ani 
zation leadership sets up two kinds of 
requirements, the technical expertise 
and the administrative knowledge, and 
both have to be balanced by the execu 
tive 

a r/ie sources of power The genera 
tion of power can be both subtle, as 
through identification processes, or 
crude as in terms of rewards and pun 
ishments Throughout the literature 
on leadership four primary loci of 
leadership are most frequently implied 
(a) rewards and punishments instru 
mentally supplied by some exogenous 
agent, (b) self control, typically gen 
crated through internalization of pro 
fessional norms or other standards of 
excellence, (c) the institutions of au 
thorny and contract as filtered llirough 
umversahstic rules, ° and (d) group 
norms As we shall see below, each of 
these systems of power may be ap 
propnaie under certain conditions 
Self control, for example would piob- 
ably be appropriate only in those or 
ganizalions (and only for those woik 

‘Henry V Kissinger The I’olicy Maker 
and the Intcilcciual The Reporter 20 
(Mardi 19^9) 30 

‘T 1 arsons Sit}^csiions tor a Sociological 
\|){)roadi to the Tlieor) of Organuations II, 
vfdr iifiultalae Science Quarterly, 1 (19^6) 
227 


ere) where there are certain external 
standards for performance, such as pro 
fessional associations 

3 Objectives vetsus relationships A 
significant reversal was made when Me 
Gregor re emphasized management by 
objectives One would think it almost 
absurd that the fundamental raison 
d'etre of organizations should have to 
be re emphasized, yet the trend in edu 
cation, industry, and other organiza 
tional settings has tended to move from 
task to relationship requirements ® 

tven m the distantly related field of 
psychotherapy we see a similar rever 
sal Psychoanalysis starting off as a 
method whereby the analyst imparted 
certain information via interpretations 
concerning the patients unconscious 
moved to an ego psychology where the 
relationship between the analyst and 
the patient became the dominant focus 
of psychotherapy The raw content 
{ id psychology ) of unconscious proc 
esses was eclipsed by and subjugated to 
the relationship Nowadays we wit 
ness a reversal that parallels the return 
of management to objectives Leslie 
Farber, in an article entitled The 
Therapeutic Despair, puts it this way 

Despite Uie modern tendency to regard all 
teaching relationships as primarily inter 
personal m character u is obvious tliat a 
teadicrs primary dedication must be not 
to his students but to his subject matter 
Were this not so teaching would consist 
only of this romantic rehtion based on 
vanity or power vvJiich tlic psychotherapist 
has learned to call transference situa 
tioiis 

Obviousl> any student who spent his 
time in class tlunking only about tlic 
teachers personal life or imagining lus 
private liioughis and feelings would not 

•The innuciicc of Harry Slack Sullivan can 
be fell in ihi* emphasis For an excellent 
theoretical discussion of his theory applied to 
organizational behavior, see Frcsihus, op cit 
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table 1. 


Clasiicai theory 

Assumptions about a. AVeber: Man’s passion 
"human nature” must be controlled 

b. Taylor: Man's energy 
can be harnessed to- 
ward productive goals 

c. Administrative man- 
agement: Man is inert 
and passive 

Sources of power Role incumbency and 
technical competence 
of superior extend in- 
centives 

Types of rewards Economic and physiologi- 
cal need satisfaction 

Manipulator of re- Superior 
tvards 

Type of knowledge Task 
necessary for su- Technical expertise 
perior role in- 
cumbency 


Human relations approach 

For man to work effectively, he 
must be motivated through 
social and psychological grati- 
fications, most particularly 
through anchoring his senti- 
ments in a friendly and cohe- 
sive work group 

Group norms 
SeU-control 

Superior's ability to reduce 
status elevation and be a 
trainer to subordinate 
Social and psychological need 
fulfillment: self-esteem, group 
approval 
Reference groups 

Maintenance 
Human relations skills 


issue that so much of the authority 
question founders. 

The issue gels increasingly compli- 
cated when we assert that technical 
knowledge or expertise must be dif- 
ferentiated into at least two elements: 
knowledge of performance criteria 
(such as production, marketing, and so 
Qtt) and knowledge of the human as- 
pects of administration (such as co- 
ordination. communication, and so 
on). Kerr and Fisher identified these 
apparently mutually exclusive require- 
ments (rcminisccni of Barnard's famous 
"clfcciivcncss" and "efficiency”) when 
they discussed the economist’s and so- 
ciologist's view of organization. For the 
economist, the task of the manager is 


efficient management of productive re- 
sources: for the sociologist, the obliga- 
tion is the management of social sys- 
tems to produce coherence, stability, 
and a sense of community.^ 

A political scientist writing in a re- 
cent issue of The Reporter focuses on 
the same issue: 

One of the paradoxes of an increasingly 
specialized, bureaucratized society is that 
the qualities rewarded in the rise to em- 
inence are less and less the qualities re- 
quired once eminence is reached. Special- 
ization encourages administrative and tedi- 
nical skills, which are not necessarily re- 
lated to the vision and creativity needed 
for leadership. The essence of good ad- 

• Kerr and Fisher, op. eit. 
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and positive feelings toward the su- 
perior with respect to eifeciiveness, 
satisfaction, or group formation.^' 
Second, there is a tendency to regard 
subordinates as desiring close relation- 
ships with the superior, *2 whereas the 
latter is thought to erect restrictive bar- 
riers against this. In addition to the 
work of Fiedler, which brings this 
seriously into question, some other fac- 
tors also must be considered. It can be 
asserted that the satisfaction gained 
through colleague and peer relation- 
ships would be reduced by a close rela- 
tionship with a superior.!® These may 
be "secondary gains," according to the 
psychoanaI)Sts, ^viio claim tiiat subordi- 
nates universally desire a close relation- 
ship to authority in preference to peer 
relationships and accept the latter 
chiefly because a close relationship with 
authority is impossible. Nevertheless, 
this "reaction-formation" is observed 
frequently enough to cause specula- 
tion. 

Again the researcli is spotty in this 
area. There is some research on how 
certain leadership styles affect group 
behavior and a good deal of research 
on group members’ attitudes toward 
leaders. There is practically no data on 
how specific leadership styles affect 
group members’ relationships.!^ 

“One important exception to this is the 
recent, splendid work of M Honviu, “The 
Vendicahty of Liking and Disliking," in Per- 
son. Perception and Interpersonal Behavior, 
ed. by R Tagmn and L Pctrullo {Stanford, 
Cahf, 1958), chap xiii 

“For example, the "substitute locomotion" 
hypothesis H Kelley, ‘Communication m Ex 
penmcntally Created Hierarchies,” Human 
i?eIatjon5, 4 (February ig^i), 39-56 

“E Jaques, "Social Systems as a Defense 
against Persecutory and DeprcssiNc Anxiety," 
in New Direction tn Psychoanalysis, ed by Af 
Klein el al (New \oik, 1955), chap xx 

"To my knoi%lcdgc only one theoretical and 
one empirical paper deals with this problem 
m any detail with respect to the emotional 


5. Consemuai validation and de- 
cision making. Croup decision making 
and its variations appear to be one of 
the basic pillars of tlie human relations 
approach in contradistinction to more 
traditional theory where all responsibil- 
ity is channeled into one office. The 
basic issue here is not whether groups 
arc more effective than isolated indi- 
viduals in problem solving and creative 
thinking — and the evidence is far from 
conclusive on this score !® — but stems 
from more fundamental psychological 
and philosophical issues. 

One of the most significant contri- 
butions to social psychology was made 
by Leon Festinger and his associates 
in a series of experiments on informal 
social communication. The major 
postulate of this theoretical framework 
concerned the question of social real 
ity.*® Festinger postulated that estab- 
lishing validity on ambiguous items of 
an interpersonal or social nature could 
only come about through some system 
of group consensus; that is, a social 
reality was only possible when indi 
viduals anchored their judgments m a 
strong reference group. This assump- 
tion has gained support through the 
work of Sherif,!! Asch,!® and others 

and jniermember relationships w’hich ciolve 
as a consequence of certain types of leaders 
F Redl, ' Group Emotion and Leadership," 
Psychiatry, 5 (1942), 573-596. R Lippitt, ‘ An 
Experimental Study of the Effect of Demo 
ctauc and Authoritarian Group Atmospheres,” 
Uniifersity of Iowa Studies in Child \velfare, 

16 (1940), 43->95 

“t Lorge et al , "A Survey of Studies Con 
trasting the Quality of Group Performance 
and Individual Performance, 1920-1957," 
Psych Bull, 55 (>958), 337-372, W G Benins, 
•Decision-Making in Groups,’ Group Psycho 
therapy, 10 (December 1957), 287-299 

»• Festinger, op at 

**M Sherif, ‘A Study of Some Social Fac- 
tors in Perception," Arch. Psychol, 23, no 187 
(»953)- 

’•S E Asch, Social Psychology (New York, 
1958). 
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be learning much. And the same is true ot analysis of the pertinent data that in- 
a reader, (or it is only after a prolonged terpersonal acuity may be functional 
acquaintance with an author that the man only under certain conditions: 
himseU will begin to emerge somewhat 

from his work. Any premature effort to If. group members are motivated to 

tach him— to imagine what he himsell is cooperate; (b) the accurately perceived 
wishing, feeling, perceiving, thinking-— qualities are relevant to the activities of 
would be as self-defeating in the arts as it group; (c) members are free to alter 

would be destructive of any other educa- own behaviors in response to their 

tional process. Although teacher and perceptions of other members; and (d) the 
student may both confirm and be confirmed behavioral changes which are a conse- 
in their mutual endeavor, this process quence of accurate social perception are 
must remain both indirect and secondary kinds which produce a more thoroughly 
to dxe goal of learning. True dialogue integrated dyadic system. Whenever any 
here, as with all collective efforts, would more of these conditions is not met, 


be concerned not with the other person 
but with a mutual dedication to the same 
end.t 

4. Dirfnnce versus closeness. A re- 
cent cartoon in the New Yorker poses 
the issue very neatly. Two executives 
are standing at a bar, and the older 
one says (looking determined), "Forget 
that 'Mr. Meredith' business. My name 
is Freddie. We’re not boss and em- 
ployee here; we're just a couple of guys 
having a friendly drink together. Now 
tlten, in all sincerity, what’s yout hott- 
est opinion of me?" » Specifications as 
to the appropriate distance between 
leaders and followers in terms of social 
sensitivity, friendliness, helping rela- 
tions, and so on, clearly distinguish 
the classical theorists from the human 
relations specialists. The latter have 
been typically associated with a philoso- 
phy of participatory, consultative, or 
group-centered leadership with all tlie 
accouterments of diagnostic sensitivity. 
The revisionists, also, except for Mc- 
Murray, assert a closer, more collabora- 
tive relationship. But is this possible? 
Or stated differently, under what con- 
ditions is it possible? The empirical 
evidence does not support the “close- 
ness’’ position. Steiner, writing in the 
Psychological Review, asserts on an 

^ Ptycliiatry, 21 (February 19^8), jg. 

•March *1, 1959. 


accurate social perception should fail to 
have the effect predicted.® 

Most formal organizations would abro- 
gate at least one of these conditions. 

Two other complications should be 
mentioned briefly. First there is a pre- 
vailing notion in some of the vulgar- 
ized human relations literature that 
the leader should be "liked” by his 
men, "be one of the boys/’ and other 
variations on this theme. Bales’s find- 
ings cast some doubt on this notion, 
since it appears that the person who 
exerts the most influence also receives 
strong negative reactions. The psycho- 
analytic position, about which no firm 
evidence exists, follows along these 
same lines, that productive work is par- 
tially a function of the expression of 
hostility to the leader.^® The fact is 
that there is no solid systematic theory 
or research on the effects of negative 

•I. Steiner, "Interpersonal Behavior and Ac- 
curate Social Peieeplion," Psychological Re- 
vim,, 62 (Jgjs). 268-274. Steiner includes a 
bibliography of contradictory results on this 
issue. 

••Nietrsche suggested this in his Genealogy 
of Morels, Essay 111 , "What is the meaning of 
ascetic ideals?” "Getting rid of the blasting 
stuff in such a way that it does not blow up 
the herd and the herdsmen that is his [priest’s] 
real feat, his supreme utility,” T. M, Mills at 
Harvard is presently working on the hypoth- 
rsis mentioned in the test. 
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then depends upon two elements, the 
types of rewards manipuhble and the 
sources or (legitimation) of these re 
wards by the agent (3) Subordinates 
represent the objects of induction, 1 e , 
those who act m the desired manner 
In order for the subordinates to accept 
induction two conditions must be met 
by the agent the agent must accurately 
perceive wlnt will be genuinely need 
satisfying to tlie subordinates, and the 
agent must be capable of controlling 
these means In addition, the subordi 
nate must perceive the agent as being 
capable of controlling the appropriate 
rewards (4) The induced behavior has 
to do with the process of influence by 
which the subordinate consents to act 
m certain ways This consists of two 
elements the psychological processes 
by whidi he internalizes the induction 
and the type of satisfaction he gams 
from the process (5) In a desired man 
ner deals with some operable goal or 
path by which goal attainment is 
achieved 

We can now reformulate a defini 
tion of leadership which involves three 
major components (a) an agent who 
IS typically called a leader, (b) a process 
of induction or the ability to manipu 
late rewards that here will be termed 
power, and (c) the induced behavior, 
which Will be referred to here as in 
fluence 

Power IS thus the perceived ability 
to control appropriate rewards a leader 
IS an agent who in fact wields these re 
wards (or implied punishments), and 
influence results from an agent exer 
cismg control over the subordinates 
need satisfaction Leadership then is 
viewed as a tripartite concept involv 
mg means control over rewards 
(power), an agent who manipulates 

Function in Human Relauons Journal of So 
ctal Issues 4 (Summer 1948) fr-aj 


these rewards, and an influence process 
Power residing in an agent leads to in 
fluence Thus influence is viewed as a 
consequent variable dependent on the 
ability of the agent to manipulate the 
appropriate rewards 

From this vantage point we can now 
proceed with our paradigmatic ap 
proach First, a rough typology of or 
ganizations will be presented (Table 
2) This typology is derived from the 
part in the logical breakdown of the 
leadership concept designated as in a 
desired manner That is, when a lead 
er attempts to exert influence, he pre 
sumably is oriented toward some defi 
nite goal or criterion variable As 
Parsons points out As a formal ana 
lyticai point of reference primacy of 
oiientation to the attainment of a spe 
ctfic goal IS used as the defining char 
aclenstic of an organization which dis 
tinguishes it from other types of social 
systems Table 2 presents a frame 
work for characterizing four different 
types of organizations based on a spe 
cific criterion or eSectiveness variable 
(goal) 

Obviously these pure types are 
rarely observed empirically — for one 
thing effectiveness criteria are rarely 
this simple and monolithic — but they 
serve to sharpen the differences among 
formally organized activities One of 
the major purposes of this paper is to 
clarify the conditional nature of lead 
ership propositions thus the first step 
is to outline the conditions of organiza 
tions, which Table 2 attempts to do 

“This IS based on the law of effect that 
behaviors that seem to lead to rewards tend 
to be repeated whereas behaviors that do not 
seem to lead to rewards tend not to be re 
peated See M Haire Psychology in Manage 
meni (New York J9 j 6) chap ii 

“T Parsons Suggestions for a Sociological 
Approach to the Theory of Organiiauons I 
AdnwuslTative Science Quarterly j (iQjG) 
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in the area of interpersonal failure of courage at the top levels of 


influence.^® 

The decision maker, then, faced with 
no operable means for evaluating a de- 
cision — as is often the case — and wilh 
limited data, has no other recourse 
than to utilize a group, both as a se- 
curity operation and as a validity test- 
er. This is not to say that this method 
is the most effective; quite the op- 
posite. It may be the most expensive, 
invalid, and tedious. Nevertheless, psy- 
chologically, it is functional. 

From the philosophical point of 
view Kissinger puts it this way in die 
previously cited article: 

Most Americans are convinced that no one 
is ever entirely "right," or, as the saying 
goes, that li there is disagreement, each 
party is probably a little in error. The fear 
of dogmatism pervades the American scene. 
But die corollary of tlte tentativeness of 
most views is an incurable inward inse- 
curity. Even very eminent people are re- 
luctant to stand alone, and they see in con- 
currence one of their chief tests of valid- 
ity.2o 

U would seem then that philosophi- 
cal conviction and psychological needs 
in combination create a situation where 
the group-versus-individual dilemma 
cannot be reduced to an “effectiveness" 
issue, but to the problem of the in- 
security and validity testing of the de- 
cision maker. And in today’s organiza- 
tions — scientific, military, government, 
and education — the consequences of 
decisions may have such far-readiing 
effects that no one individual, even if 
all tlie knowledge were available on 
which to make a decision, would feel 
sulficicnily courageous to make it. 

This is not to say that there is a 

‘•E, Sdiciii, “The Chinese Indoctrinadon 
Program lor Prisoners of War,” Psychiatry, 19 
‘45-17*- 

•’Page 31. 


American enterprise today; mere wouta 
be no way to prove or disprove such a 
statement. However, this does point to 
a basic antagonism between the new 
and tte old, rather simplified model of 
organization, in which the effects of a 
decision may not have been so conse- 
quential as in the complicated and 
interdependent leviathans of today. 

Now we come to the final step, an at- 
tempt to sketch out a typology for an 
analysis of leadership. Generalizations 
about organizational leadership, as has 
been hinted throughout this paper, 
frequently founder because of the di- 
versity of situations where influence 
occurs: from formal professional or- 
ganizations to formally organized as- 
sembly lines; from tightly organized 
gangs with stable leadership to newly 
formed and emerging friendship 
groups. The conditions of leadership, 
in terms of the nature of the task, his- 
tory, and formation of organization, 
similarity of goals, types of rewards 
available, have to be specified. Before 
the typology is presented, lei us ex- 
plain the concept of leadership in or- 
der to determine its logical properties. 

For our purposes leadership can be 
defined as the process by which an 
agent induces a subordinate to behave 
in o desiied manner. From this pre- 
liminary definition we can extract five 
elements involved in the concept of 
leadership: (1) There is an agent, which 
can be a person, a designated status 
(role incumbent), or a group. (2) The 
process by which an agent induces de- 
pends upon the agent's ability to con- 
trol the appropriate means to satisfy 
the needs of subordinates.^^ Induction, 

** This is derived from the fundamental 
postulate of need reduction theories. See D. 
^^cCregor for an elaboration of this as ap- 
plied to an organization setting: "The Sulf 
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Tirst o£ all, for purposes of analysis 
It was decided to place in one cell a 
characterization that could actually ap 
ply in others Obviously, for example, 
‘ identification” occurs m the influence 
process in organizational conditions 
other than informal groups, affective 
relations are not dormant in the more 
formalized contexts Yet it is seen as 
more h/ie/y to occur m an informal 
group than in a habit organization 
Thus a choice was made primarily on 
the basis of an assumed frequency dis 
tnbution (Another criterion affecting 
the choice will be discussed below) 
Second, no specification is made of the 
level of organizational structure at 
which the superior subordinate nexus 
occurs, this still remains ambiguous 
However, the paradigm is particuiarfy 
appropiiate to any superior subordi 
nate interpersonal relationship Third, 
no distinction is made between staff 
and line Naturally, habit organiza 
tions contain units that could be la 
beled problem solving, this distinction 
IS obscured by the paradigm 

Finally, it should be stressed that the 
types presented are ideal types in the 
sense that they represent an imagined 
world, but still an empirically possible 
state This brings us to the usage of the 
other criterion mentioned above The 
ideal type methodology has been 
criticized among other reasons, for 
representing a value prescription of 
what ought to be rather than of what 
IS It has also been criticized on the 
ground that it is not a fair approxima 
tion of reality because of its abstract, 
prescriptive qualities The paradigm 
presented m Table 3 can be criticized 
on both accounts But what should 

**0 MatUndale Sociological Theory and 
ihc Ideal T^pc Symposium on Soew/ogteat 
Theory cd by L Gro&s (Evanston III 19^^ 
chap a 


be made explicit here is that the nor 
mative prescription for the choices was 
based primarily on the criterion 
variable of the organization Tint is, 
where problem solving organizations 
are found, those factors that will lead 
to realization of the criteria of effective 
ness will be the ones to be inserted in 
the cells appropriate to the problem 
solving organization, the same holds 
true, of course, for the informal group 
and the habit organization Thus the 
strength of the paradigmatic approach 
utilized here rests on its potential for 
setting up a series of hypotheses for 
testing leadership propositions under 
a variety of organizational conditions 
with respect to particular effectiveness 
or pay off variables 
In general it can be said that the 
habit organization and informal or 
ganization characterized in Table 3 re 
£er to classical theory and the human 
relations approach respectively The 
problem solving organization is prob 
ably most compatible with management 
by objective approach Thus some 
derivations bearing on the tension be 
tween these approaches are possible 
with this typology For example, self 
control as a modality of power is at 
tamable only in an organizational set 
ting where problem solving is the 
dominant focus If empirically true 
this raises serious questions about the 
utility of self control in situations 
where there can be no internalization 
of professional norms, as for example, 
by an unskilled employee Also we see 
that technical competence is the mam 
basis of power in a problem solving or 
ganization in contrast to role incum 
bency and administrative ability in the 
habit organization Another derivation 
from the chart bears on the role of the 
supervisor In the problem solving or 
ganization his ability to control the 
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TABLE a. 


Typology of Organization 


Type of 
organization 

Major /unction 

Examples 

Effectiveness 
criterion * 

Habit 

Replicating standard 
and uniform prod- 
ucts 

Highly mechanized 
factories, etc. 

No. of products 

Problem- 

solving 

Creating new ideas 

Research organiza- 
tions; design and 
engineering divi- 
sions; consulting 
organizations, etc. 

No. of ideas 

Indoctrina- 

Changing peoples' 

Universiiies, pris- 

No. of “clients” 

tion 

habits, attitudes, 
intellect, behavior 
(physical and men- 
tal) 

ons, hospitals, etc. 

leaving 

Service 

Distributing services 
either directly to 
consumer or to 
above types 

Military, govern- 

ment, advertising, 
taxi companies, 
etc. 

Extent o! serv- 
ices per- 
formed 


• These clteciivcncss ciiicria ate ovcrsimplihcd. Obviously, organizations set up mulliplt cxiierii 
and have to co-ordinate them. The criteria specified here tvere selected for their accessibility to 
quaniitatite terms and their forma] significance. 


For further purposes of this analysis, 
let us take only two of these categories, 
the habit and problem-solving organi* 
zations. (This is done for two reasons: 
for heuristic simplicity and because the 
habit and problem-solving organiza- 
tions are seen empirically as paired op- 
posites.) Furthermore, let us add to 
their descriptions. 

The problem-solving organization 
can be characterized, in addition to the 
specifications mentioned in Table 2, as 
having a high degree of similarity o£ 
goals between superior and subordi- 
nate, high degree of professionaliza- 
tion, important outside reference 
groups (Slid) as professional associa- 
tions), high degree of autonomy for 


workers, high usage of abstract and in- 
ferential thinking, difiiculty in evaluat- 
ing effectiveness, and long-term and 
intangible goals. For simplicity, let us 
characterize the habit organization as 
having the opposite characteristics and 
let us add a third category, the infor- 
mal group. This is done primarily to 
include another aspect of organiza- 
tional reality that occurs in both the 
aforementioned types of organizations. 

Table 3 presents these three cate- 
gories of organization in the vertical 
columns and the major leadership 
variables as explained above in the 
horizontal rows. Before reference to 
the table in detail, a few qualifications 
must be made. 
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rewards and punishments of the sub- 
ordinate is drastically restricted in com- 
parison to the superior in the habit 
organization. He can only indirectly 
control the rewards and punishments 
by promoting conditions whereby the 
subordinate can realize his own goals.®* 
The difficulty of controlling self-esteem 
(when this comes from an external pro- 
fessional body) in contrast to control- 
ling economic and physiological aspects 
of satisfaction can be readily seen. This 
may account, furthermore, for the split 

a recent study conducted in a hospital 
setting we found that none of the satisfactions 
most desired by nurses were manipulable by 
the supervisors. Obviously, then, the sources 
of powers (in terms of rewards) must stem 
from other than Uie formal authority system. 
Our data suggest that these satisfactions are 
derived mainly from the intrinsic value of the 
work and colleague relations. Only indirectly 
can these be controlled by the superiors. We 
suspect that this may be rather general in pro- 
fessional organizations. See W. Dennis, N. 
Berkowitz, M. Aifiniio, and M. Malone, “Au- 
thority, Power, and the Ability to Influence,” 
Human Relations, ii (May 1958), » 4 $“» 55 . 


in organizational roles which Gouldner 
and others have commented on regard- 
ing “locals and cosmopolitans”; the 
latter are not considered to be good 
organization men while the “locals” 
are more loyal. Upon analysis we can 
see why. The cosmopolitan derives his 
rewards from imvard standards of ex- 
cellence, internalized and reinforced 
through professional identification. 
His rewards, even those that are ex- 
ogenous to him, such as a government 
research contract, cannot usually be 
controlled by formal organizational 
leadenhip. 

The paradigmatic approach sug- 
gested here in no way solves all the is- 
sues involved in a theory of organiza- 
tional leadership. But it is hoped that 
it does serve to sharpen some of the 
issues and provide an over-all frame- 
work for the testing of hypotheses. 

**A. W. Gouldner, “Locals and Cosmopoli- 
lans: Toward an Analysis of Latent Social 
Roles,” I, Administrative Science Quarterly, s 
(i957)» 281-306. 


TOWARD A THEORY OF SOCIAL 
CONFLICT Ralf Dahrendorf 


Two Models of Society 

If we extrapolate the analytical ap- 
proaches of the structural-functional 
theory somewhat beyond their bound- 
aries and investigate their implicit 
postulates, we can construct a model 
of society which lies at the base of this 
theory and determines its perspectives. 
The essential elements of this societal 
model are these; 


1 . Every society is a relatively per- 
sisting configuration of elements.^ 

'There is much controversy over this im- 
plication of the structural-functional approach. 
Most functionalists deny that they make such 
an assumption. Indeed, assertions to the con- 
trary are found in the works of Parsons, 
Merton, and others. Nevertheless, it can be 
shown that these assertions are. from the point 
of view of structural-functional theory, mere 
declarations. The notion of equilibrium and 
the concept of a system would have little sense 
if they did not make the assumption of stabil- 


Excerpted from Ralf Dahrendorf, “Toward a Theory of Social Conflict," Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, Vol. ii. No. 2, jpyS, pp. Abridged and used by permission. 
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While the integration theory likens a 
society to an ellipse, a rounded entity 
■which incloses all of its elements, con- 
flict theory sees society rather as a 
hyperbola which, it is true, has the 
same foci but is open in many direc 
tions and appears as a tension field of 
the deteimming forces 

The Tasks of a Theory of 
Social Conflict 

The double aspect of society and the 
dialectics of the two types of sociologi 
cal theory are in themselves a most 
fruitful object of reflection Neverthe 
less, another problem seems to be more 
urgent The theory of social mtegra 
lion has recently developed to a flour 
ishing state as the structural functional 
approach in ethnology and sociology 
Our theory of conflict, however, is still 
in a very rudimentary state It is an 
approach based on postulating ubiqui 
tous social change and social conflict, 
the “dysfunctionality ’ of all the ele 
ments of social structure, and the con 
straining character of social unity Our 
considerations put us in a position to 
formulate some requirements of such 
a theory 

1 It should be a scientific theory 
(as IS the theory of social integration), 
that IS, it should be formulated with 
reference to a plausible and demon 
suable explanation of empirical phe 
nomena 

2 The elements of the theory should 
not contradict the conflict model of so 
ciety 

3 The categories employed should, 
whenever possible, agree ivith those of 
the integration theory or at least cor 
respond to them 

1 A conflict dieory should enable us 
to derive social conflicts from struc- 
tural arrangements and thus show 


these conflicts systematically generated 

5 It should account both for the 
multiplicity of forms of conflict and 
for their degrees of intensity 

The last goal of a social theory is the 
explanation of social change The in 
tegration theory gives us a tool for de 
termming the point of departure of the 
process To find the locus of the forces 
which drive the process and social 
change is the task of a theory of con 
flict It must develop a model which 
makes understandable the structural 
origin of social conflict This seems 
possible only if we understand con 
Aids as struggles among social groups, 
that IS, if we make our task precise to 
the extent that it reduces to the struc 
tural analysis of conflicting groups Un 
der this supposition three questions 
come especially to the forefront, which 
conflict theory must answer 

1 How do conflicting groups arise 
fiom the structure of society? 

2 What forms can the struggles 
among such groups assume? 

3 How does the conflict among 
such groups effect a change in the so 
cial structures? 

Wherever men live together and lay 
foundations of forms of social orgam 
zation, there are positions whose oc 
cupants have powers of command in 
certain contexts and over certain posi 
tions, and there are other positions 
whose occupants are subjected to such 
commands The distinction between 
up and ‘down’ — or, as the English 
say, Them’ and Us — is one of the 
fundamental experiences of most men 
in society,” and, moreover, it appears 
* Empirical corroborations for these general 
izations arc found m U\o significant publica 
tions of last jear Heinrich Popitz et at. Das 
Gesellschaftsbtld des Arbetters ( The Workers 
Image of Soaety ■) (Tubjjigcn, iqj?) Richard 
Hoggart, The Uses of Literacy (London 1957) 
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2. Every society is a well-integrated 
configuration of elements. 

3. Every element in a society con- 
tributes to its functioning. 

4. Every society rests on the con- 
sensus of its members. 

It should be clear that a theory based 
on this model does not lend itself to 
the explanation, not even the descrip- 
tion, of the phenomena of social con- 
flict and change. For this purpose, one 
needs a model which takes the diametri- 
cally opposite position on all the four 
points above: 

1. Every society is subjected at every 
moment to change: social change is 
ubiquitous. 

2. Every society experiences at every 
moment social conflict: social conflict 
is ubiquitous. 

3 ' Every element in a society con- 
tributes to its change. 

4. Every society rests on constraint 
ot some of its members by others. 

The remarkable nature of our van- 
tage point becomes evident when we 
examine the two groups of postulates 
with respect to their truth content, 
that IS, if we ask ourselves which of the 
two models promises greater utility for 
cognition of reality. It appears that the 
juxtaposed pairs of postulates arc in 
no way mutually exclusive with respect 
to social reality. It is impossible to de- 
cide by an empirical investigation 
whicli of the ttvo models is more nearlv 
correct! the postulates are not hypoth- 
eses. hforeover. it seems meaningful to 
say that both models are in a OTtain 

ity of societies. However, two limiiaOon, 
to be obsemd; (,) we have to do here (also 
•n the implications which follow) not with a 
metaphisical postulate but rather with an as 
sumption made for the purpose of analvsis- 
and (2) stability does not mean statics in ilie 
sense of complete absence of processes within 
the ‘system.” 
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sense valid and analytically fruitful. 
Stability and change, integration and 
conflict, function and “dysfunction,” 
consensus and constraint are, it would 
seem, two equally valid aspects of every 
imaginable society. They are dialecti- 
cally separated and are exhaustive only 
in combination as a description of the 
social problems. Possibly a more gen- 
eral theory of society may be thought 
of which lifts the equivalidity of both 
models, the coexistence of the uncom- 
binable, onto a higher level of general- 
ity. As long as we do not have such a 
theory, we must content ourselves with 
the finding that society presents a 
double aspect to the sociological under- 
standing, each no better, no more valid, 
than the other. It follows that the criti- 
cism of the unapplicability of the struc- 
tural-functional theory for the analysis 
of conflict is directed only against a 
claim of generality of this theory but 
leaves untouched its competence with 
respect to the problem of integration. 
It follows, on the other hand, also that 
the theory of conflict and change is not 
a general theory. Comparisons between 
natural and social sciences always carry 
the danger of misunderstanding. How- 
ever, it may be maintained, without at- 
tributing to this analogy more than a 
logical meaning, that the situation of 
the sociologists is not unlike that of the 
physicists with respect to the theory of 
ight. Just as the physicists can solve 
certain problems only by assuming the 
wave character of light and others, on 
Uie contrary, only by assuming a 
OTrpuscular or quantum theory, so 
there are problems of sociology which 
can be adequately attacked only with 
an integration theory and others which 
r^mre a conflict theory for a mean- 
g u analysis. Both theories can work 
wenwve y with the same categories, 
t ey emphasize different aspects. 
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model leads us deep into these prob- 
lems: in each imperatively co ordinated 
group, two aggregates can be distin- 
guished; those which ha\e only general 
(“civil") basic rights and those which 
have authority rights over the former. 
In contrast to prestige and income, a 
continuum of gradual transition can- 
not be constructed for the distribution 
of authority. Rather, there is a clear 
dicliotomy. Every position in an im- 
peratively co-ordinated group can be 
recognized as belonging to one who 
dominates or one who is dominated. 
Sometimes, in view of the bureaucratic 
large scale organization of modern so- 
cieties — under the influence of the 
state — this assumption may at first sight 
seem problematic. However, a sharper 
analysis leaves no doubt that here also 
the split into the dominating and 
dominated is valid, even though in 
reality a considerable measure of dif- 
ferentiation is discernable among tliose 
in the dominating group.® 

which a general ‘public’ comnmmcnt has been 
made, or may be macTe It is mobilization, 
abo\e all, of the action of persons and groups, 
which IS tnnding on (hem by Mrtue of their 
position in society” ("The Distribution of 
Power m American Societ),” World Politics, 
X, No 1 [October 1957], 140) Howcier, in a 
way C. Wright Mills, who is cnticized by Par- 
sons, IS also right when he emphasizes, as we 
do, the “presumpuve illegitimacy” and ”d)s 
funcUonahty” of all authority 
• The position of authonty of the bureaucrat 
was already of concern to lilax Weber and to 
many soaologists since Here there seems to 
be indeed a differentiation of authority How 
e\er, it js a differentiation of a speaal land 
In modern bureaucratic administration, the 
exercise of authority has undergone to a cer- 
tain degree a division of labor, hence the 
multiplicity of positions, distinguishable by 
the number of “assignable persons” and the 
scope of "speafic content’ to which authonty 
privileges are attached In the sense of our 
analysis, there can be no doubt that the entire 
bureaucracy belongs (at times!) to the ruling 
Side. 


The Conflict-Theory Model 

TIic dichotomy of social roJes within 
imperatively coordinated groups,’ the 
division into positive and negative 
dominance roles, is a fact of social 
structure. If and insofar as social con- 
flicts can be referred to this factual 
situation, they are structurally ex- 
plained. The model of analysis of social 
conflict which is developed against a 
background of an assumption of such 
a dichotomy involves tlie following 
steps: 

1. In every imperatively co ordinated 
group, the carriers of positive and neg- 
ative dominance roles determine two 
quasi-groups with opposite latent in- 
terests. We call tliem "quasi-groups" 
because we have to do here with mere 
aggregates, not organized units; we 
speak of "latent interests,” because the 
opposition of outlook need not be con- 
scious on this level; it may exist only 
in the form of expectations associated 
with certain positions. The opposition 
of inierests has here a quite formal 
meaning, namely, the expectation that 
an interest in the preservation of the 
status quo is associated with the positive 
dominance roles and an interest in the 
change of the status quo is associated 
with the negative dominance roles. 

2, The bearers of positive and neg- 
ative dominance roles, that is, the mem- 
bers of the opposing quasi groups, 
organize themselves into groups with 
manifest interests, unless certain em- 
pirically variable conditions (the con- 
dition of organization) intervene- In- 

*In what follows, I shall designate the roles 
to which the expectation of the exerase of 
authonty is attached as "positive dominance 
roles*’ and, conversely, the roles without au- 
thonty privileges as "negauve dominance 
roles” 
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that this distinction is intimately con- termination contains the following 
nected with unequal distribution of elements: ^ 

power. The main thesis of the following i. Authority denotes a relation ot 
attempt to construct a model for the supra- and subordination, 
structural analysis of conflict is that 2. The supra-ordmaied side pre- 
we should seek the structural origin of scribes to the subordinated one certain 
social conflict in the dominance rela- behavior in^ the form of a command 
tions which prevail within certain units or a prohibition. 

of social organization. For these units 3. The supra-ordinated side has the 
I will use Max Weber's concept ot right to make such prescriptions; au* 
“imperatively co-ordinated group.” The thority is a legitimate relation of supra- 
thesis is not new; it is found (how’ever and subordination; authority is not 
often with important modifications) based on personal or situational chance 
in the formulation of many social effects but rather on an expectation 


scientists before and after Marx. But we 
shall make no attempt to trace the his- 
tory of this thesis. 

Authority and Authority 
Structures 

The concepts of power and authority 
are very complex ones. Whoever uses 
them is likely to be accused of lack of 
precision and of clarity to the extent 
that he tries to define them “exhaus- 
tively." Is the influence ot a father on 
his children, the influence of an indus- 
trial combine on the government, or 
the influence of a demagogue on his 
followers an instance of an authority 
relation? Here, as in most other cases, 
it is basically not a question of a defini- 
tion but rather a question of an "opera- 
tional definition,” as it is often called 
today: a method of determination 
which allows us to identify as such the 
state of affairs when we are actually 
confronted with it. However, for the 
purpose of analysis and identification, 
Weber’s determination of authority is 
sufficient: "The likelihood that a com- 
mand of a certain content will be 
obeyed by given persons.” ^ This de- 

*Max tVeber, "Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft,” 
in Crundriss der Sozialokonomik, III (jd ed.; 
Tubingen, 1947). 28. 


associated with social position. 

4. The right of authority is limited to 
certain contents and to specific per- 
sons. 

5. Failure to obey the prescriptions 
is sanctioned; a legal system (or a sys- 
tem of quasi-Iegal customs) guards the 
effectiveness of authority. 

This determination of authority 
makes possible the identification of a 
cabinet minister, an employer, and a 
party secretary as occupants of author- 
ity positions~in contrast to an indus- 
trial syndicate or a demagogue, neither 
of which satisfies condition 3 above.* 

It is not the intention of our “defini- 
tion” of authority to solve all analyt- 
ical and empirical problems of this cat- 
egory.® In fact, the very first step of our 

‘This third condition, that of legitimacy, 
denotes the distinction between power (as an 
actual command relationship) and authority 
(cf, Weber’s “Defitiitionen/* op. cif.). 

•Thus it is clear that the phenomenon of 
authority is here deliberately treated uni- 
laterally. The double aspect of society may be 
illustrated in this category, as in practically 
any other. Integration theory, too, treats of 
authority. However, this theory emphasizes 
not the polemical, conflict-generating aspect 
of Urn social relation but, on the contrary, 
the integrative, unifying aspect. Parsons is 
doubtless right when he says that authority 
' is the capacity to mobiUie the resources of 
the society for the attainment of goals for 
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of the e\act weights of the factors is a 
task of empirical investigation 
Iinally, a third group of conditions 
or variables determines tlie form and 
the extent of social structural changes 
which arise from the conflict of m 
terest groups Probably a relatively 
intimate connection exists between the 
intensity of the conflict and the change, 
that IS, also between the conditions of 
conflict and of the structural changes 
However, additional factors come into 
play, such as the capacity of the rulers 
to stay in power and the pressure po 
tential of the dominated interest 
group The sociology of revolutions 
and especially the unwritten sociology 
of uncompleted revolutions should 
contribute considerably to making these 
factors precise 

It need hardly be re emphasized that 
these unsystematic observations can, 
as such, hardly lay a foundation of a 


theory of conflict Nevertheless, we put 
ourselves in a position to ask meaning 
ful questions both on the theoretical 
level and with respect to empirical 
problems Each of the conditions men- 
tioned offers a fruitful object of the 
oretically oriented investigations And 
in the empirical sphere, the systematic 
association of factors in such an in 
vestigation redirects our questions from 
a hapliazard search for ad hoc relations 
in the world of coincidences to a mean 
ingful study of specific interdepend 
encies, whose locus and meaning are 
fixed by a general perspective By the 
nature of the subject, our exposition 
up to this point had to remain some 
what abstract in form 

In spite of the tentative nature of 
the above mentioned frame of refer* 
ence, it is nevertheless possible to test 
us resolving power on some empirical 
problems 


organizational management 

OF CONFLICT James D Thompson 


T-here are important questions to be 
raised about organization wide manage 
ment of conflict, as distinct from the 
local settlement of conflict The pur 
pose of this paper is to add to our 
understanding of (i) the sources of con 
flict within organizations, (2) the vul 
nerabihties of different organizations 
to conflict, and (3) the devices em 
ployed by organizations to control 
conflict 

Attention will not be confined to de 
vices deliberately employed by admin 


istrators to control conflict, but will in 
elude patterns that may have been 
developed for very different purposes 
In specific cases they may even have 
evolved without formal, conscious con 
sideration, they may have been bor 
rowed, unwittingly, from other organ 
izations Whetlier organizations employ 
control mechanisms out of habit, tra 
dition, or design is not an important 
question here If planned processes are 
to be understood, they must first be 
seen as part of the larger context 


Excerpted from James D Thompson, Organizational Management of Conflict,’ Ad 
minisirame Science Quarterly, Vol 4, No 4, March 1^60, pp Some footnotes 

omitted / 16 r«dged and used by permission 
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terest groups, in contrast to quasi- 
groups, are organized entities, such as 
parties, trade unions; the manifest in- 
terests are formulated programs and 
ideologies. 

3. Interest groups which originate 
in this manner are in constant conflict 
concerned with the preservation or 
change in the status quo. The form 
and the intensity of the conflict are de- 
termined by empirically variable con- 
ditions (the conditions of conflict). 

4. The conflict among interest groups 
in the sense of this model leads to 
changes in the structure of the social 
relations in question through changes 
in the domirtance relations. The kind, 
the speed, and the depth of this de- 
velopment depend on empirically 
variable conditions (the conditions of 
structural change). 

The intent of such a model is to de- 
limit a problem area, to identify the 
factors pertinent to it, to put them 
into order — that is, to propose fruitful 
questions — and at the same time to fix 
precisely their analytical focus. We have 
delimited our problem area by view- 
ing social conflict as a conflict among 
groups which emerge from the author- 
ity structure of social organizations. We 
have identified pertinent factors in the 
conditions of organization, of conflict, 
and of clrange. Their order, however, 
can be expressed on the basis of the 
model in three functions: interest 
groups (for example, parties) are a 
function of conditions of organization 
if an imperatively co-ordinated group 
is given; specific forms of conflict (e.g., 
parliamentary debates) are a function 
of the conditions of conflict if the in- 
terest groups are given; specific forms 
of change (e.g., revolutions) are a func- 
tion of the conditions of change if the 
conflict among interest groups is given. 
Thus the task of the theory of conflict 


turns out to be 10 identify the three 
sets of conditions and to determine as 
sharply as possible their respective 
weight— ideally, by quantitative meas- 
ure.* The following remarks are hardly 
more than a tentative indication of the 
sorts of variables in question. 

Empirical Conditions of 
Social Conflict 

As far as the conditions of organiza- 
tion are concerned, three groups of 
factors come to mind. First, we have 
certain effective social conditions: for 
example, the possibility of communica- 
tion among the members of the quasi- 
group and a certain method of recruit- 
ment into the quasi-groups. Next there 
are certain political conditions which 
roust be fulfilled if interest groups are 
to emerge. Here, above all, a guaranty 
of freedom of coalition is important. 
Finally, certain technical conditions 
must be fulfilled: an organization must 
have material means, a founder, a 
leader, and an ideology. 

Under conditions of conflict, two 
kinds are immediately conspicuous: 
the degree of social mobility of indi- 
viduals (or of families) and the presence 
of effective mechanisms for regulating 
social conflicts. If we imagine a con- 
tinuum of intensity of social conflict 
among interest groups, ranging from 
democratic debate to civil war, we may 
conjecture that the presence or absence 
of social mobility and of regulating 
mechanisms has considerable influence 
on the position of specific given con- 
flicts on this continuum. Here, as with 
the other conditions, the determination 

*By this remark is meant (i) a mathemati- 
cal formulation of the functions, (2) a develop- 
ment of measurement scales for each of the 
conditions, and (3) the adjustment of the com- 
bined scales to groups of conditions. 
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sized that tlie choice of one criterion 
for specialization does not necessarily 
exclude the others, it simply specifics 
which has priority The manufacturing 
firm which organizes along product 
division lines, for example, often finds 
that the geography of us market re 
quires sales staffs and warehousing and 
deluery systems ivliich cut across and 
blur product lines ^Vhatever the form 
of organization, the differences in the 
aggregate of activities is probably far 
less significant than the differences of 
grouping and hence of interaction re 
qmred of members 3 

The systems by which inducements 
are allocated are also subject to ad 
mmistrative discretion wichm rather 
wide limits established by organiza 
tional teclinologies Hierarchical dif 
ferentiacion is an indispensable feature 
of organizations containing two or 
more primary groups, but the number 
of categories and their pervasiveness 
are not fixed The number of ranks m 
the military organization, for example, 
has not been constant through even 
modern history The military organiza 
tion also affords a good example of 
categorization iv'hich in the official 
ideology is all pervasive officer and 
enlisted distinctions are to be main 
tamed in every type of relationship 

In addition to hierarchical differen 
tiation most organizations also cat 
egorize their members in other ways to 
facilitate the distribution of rewards 
and penalties The American military 
system classifies its members as regular, 
reservist or National Guard, the Air 
Force distinguishes rated (qualified to 

* Despite the fact that these are age old 
questions of concern to many organizations on 
a recumng basis there have been few oh 
jectiNc empmeal investigations of the impact 
of various organizational forms on organiza 
tional behavior 


fly) from nonrated (or ground duty 
only) personnel Rewards or penalties 
are distributed partly on the basis of 
the members category 

While categorizations of these types 
seem indispensable for modern com 
plex organizations, tlieir number and 
nature are not necessarily fixed, ad 
ministrators have choices in these mat 
lers 

In summary we are saying that tech 
nologies require differentiation and 
interaction, but that organizations have 
some control over (i) the number of 
categories and ( 2 ) the patterns of inter 
action among members of different 
categories Hence within limits ad 
mimstratwe allocations determine the 
relative deprivations experienced by 
organization members, and thereby 
control potential conflict inherent in 
modern technologies 

LABOR FORCE AND LATENT ROLES 

In the complex cultures in which 
formal organizations exist, there is a 
rvide variety of distinctions between 
categories of persons Many of these 
social and cultural distinctions are ir 
relevant to the official roles and tech 
nologies of a particular orgamznuon 
but they may spill over into it Each 
individual recruited into an organiza 
lion brings to it not only the particular 
skills beliefs, dispositions, and the like 
tliat are appropriate but also talents 
beliefe or attitudes that are irrelevant 
to the technology Individuals may dis 
tinguish among themselves on a great 
many criteria, separating old from 
young, Yankees from rebels. Repub- 
licans from Democrats, friendly drink 
ers from abstainers Racial and ethnic 
origins, family lineage, socioeconomic 
class, and religious beliefs are £re 
quently applied 
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Conflict is identified here simply as 
that behavior by organization members 
which is expended in opposition to 
other members. 

Sources and Forms of Organizational 
Conflict 

TECHNOLOGY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
ALLOCATION 

It has long been known that special- 
ization ot activity and responsibility in 
complex organizations is accompanied 
by questions about the division of re- 
wards and of resources for achieving 
rewards. 

Some standards for equating induce- 
ments and contributions arise in every 
organization to handle problems as- 
sociated with division of labor and re- 
sources, but official standards do not 
always prevent feelings of relative dep- 
rivation,^ which may, in turn, lead to 
conflict. Soldiers, for example, may 
feel that the "top kick" runs the army 
but that the "shavetail" gets the priv- 
ileges. Foremen may feel that they keep 
the company going, although the boss 
participates in a stock bonus plan. Pro- 
fessors may believe that they are the 
university but that fund-raising officers 
get the high salaries. 

The more complex the division of 
labor, the more difficult the formula- 
tion and application of standards for 
equating inducements and contribu- 
tions. Even when organization mem- 
bers accept abstract standards as fair 
and legitimate, they may complain 
about their interpretation and ap- 
plication in specific instances. When 

‘This concept is taken from S. A. Stouffer 
ei ai.. The American Soldier (Princeton, 1949). 
I. For a more formal analjsis of the concept 
and its utility, see Robert K. Merlon and Paul 
l.azarsfcld. cds.. Continuities in Social Research 
(Glencoe, 111 ., 1950). 


organization members compare 
selves to other members, to the extent 
that they believe they contribute more 
in proportion to their awards, to that 
degree will they have feelings of dep- 
rivation. 

A particular technology may set 
minimum requirements, not only for 
differentiation but also for communica- 
tion or interaction between those per- 
forming differentiated activities. While 
differentiation per se may not lead to 
conflict, interaction of members of dif- 
ferent categories makes comparisons 
likely and may lead to conflict. But 
while differentiation and interaction 
are intrinsic to modern technologies, 
organizations usually have alternatives 
in assigning specific activities and re- 
sponsibilities to specific members, and 
also in dividing inducements. These 
matters are largely subject to admin- 
istrative discretion, to be settled by 
habit, precedent, or deliberate decision. 
We may therefore refer to conflict based 
on feelings of relative deprivation as 
conflict generated by administrative 
allocations. 

That alternatives are available within 
the framework of a given technology 
is easily illustrated. In industrial circles, 
the relative merits of functional versus 
product division for the same kind of 
work are often debated. In govern- 
mental circles, similar debates occur 
over areal and functional divisions. 

Chester I. Barnard has pointed out 
tliat specialization may be based on 

(a) the place where work is done; 

(b) the time at which work is done; 

(c) the persons with whom work is done; 

(d) the things upon which work is done; 
and (e) the method or process by which 
work is done.* But it must be empha- 

» Chester 1 . Barnard. The functions of the 
Executive (Cambridge. Mass.. 1938). pp. isS- 
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therefore, to the total community or 
society, but to those parts of it that are 
not indifferent to the organization. 
Tiie more heterogeneous the task en- 
vironment, the more likely is the or- 
ganization to be caught up in conflict- 
ing demands, expectations, or pressures. 
The extent of differentiation in the 
task environment may be be)ond the 
control of the organization (although 
it may have some choice even here), 
but to the extent that the organization 
can choose between various postures 
relative to the task environment, it 
can manage conflict stemming from 
competing pressures. 

The concept of “organizational pos- 
ture” requires elaboration. We are re- 
ferring to the relationship between an 
organization and its task environment, 
not to characteristics of either the or- 
ganization or the environment per se. 
Since it is the relationship which is at 
issue, the organization does not have 
full discretion over its posture, but it 
can, by changing its structure, affect 
the relationship. Hence the manage- 
ment of organizational posture seems 
to have elements of gamesmanship, 
and game theory might be appropri- 
ately applied to its analysis. 

One important aspect of organiza- 


Kaplan, System and Process m International 
Politics (New York, 1957) James Coleman, 
focusing on controversies in communities, sug 
gests four vanations in the social organization 
of the community: (o) variation in member 
identification tMth the community, (b) density 
of organizations and associations in the com 
munity, (c) distribution of participation among 
citizens, and (d) interlocking of organizational 
memberships See Coleman, Community Con- 
flict (Glencoe, III, 1937) Trank A Pinner, 
studying high schools in relation to the value 
structure of the environing community, writes 
in terms of “degrees of 'looseness' and ‘tight- 
ness’ of a community structure ' See Robert 
K Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure 
(rev cd : Cleiicoc, 111, 1937), p 404. note 13a 


tion posture is the degree of distinctive- 
ness or eliteness possessed by the or- 
ganization in relation to the task en- 
vironment. The organization with a 
prestigefully unique, unusual, esoteric, 
or important competence is likely to 
enjoy appreciation, respect, or awe of 
the task environment, and thereby have 
members’ identification and loyalty re- 
inforced through interaction with the 
environment.® 

Another important aspect of pos- 
ture is the nature of exposure to the 
environment.® Under some conditions, 
at least, constant exposure of members 
tends to erode their identification with 
the organization. Apparently this is 
especially true when organization mem- 
bers are regularly in interaction with 
the same elements of the task environ- 
ment, and less true when members in- 
teract with clients or customers on a 
one-visit basis. 

The proportion of members exposed 
may vary from organization to organ- 
ization and also make a difference in 
the kinds and numbers of problems 
faced. Where many members aie ex- 
posed and their loyalties pull in dif- 
ferent directions, the problems of main- 
taining membership identification un- 
doubtedly are different from where 
conflicting demands and interests are 
focused on a few central offices and 

* Gordon and Babchuk, op at, refer to 
“status conferring capacity,” or the ability of 
an OrganuaUon to bestow prestige or to be 
associated ivith prestige, which accrues to its 
menibeis They suggest that this is associated 
With the degree of accessibility referred to 
earlier 

•In a study of sect development, Bryan Wil 
son finds two prinupal types of mechanisms 
by which sects goiem their own and mem 
bers’ relaljonships to the external world iso- 
lauon and insulation See his "An Analysis of 
Sect Development,” American Sociofogicaf Re 
View, *4 (1959). 3-14 It seems probable that 
distinctiveness is one means of insulation 
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fonnal organviaiion or bureaucracy 
the roles associated with such distinc- 
are usually irrelevant to the pur- 
poses and technology of the organiza- 
tion, and thus remain latent whenever 
members are acting on behalf of the 
organization.'* \Ve know, however, that 
empirically these nonorganizational 
roles of members can become active in 
organizational contexts. Nepotism, pa- 
tronage, and favoritism are some ex- 
amples. 

The vulnerability of an organization 
to conflict based on latent roles de- 
pends largely on the composition of 
that portion of society from which the 
organization recruits.® The more het- 
erogeneous the labor force, the greater 
the likelihood that members will pos- 
sess differentiated latent roles as well as 
skills. The occupational needs of the 
organization thus place both imper- 
atives and limitations on the types of 
individuals who can be considered po- 
tential members. To the extent that 
occupational qualifications are as- 
sociated with particular latent roles, 
the organization seeking those qualifi- 
cations must also accept the related 
latent roles. But the organization re- 
tains some discretion in the matter. 
To the extent 1/mt recruitment and 

*For a pcnciraiing analysis of latent role* 
and il)cir impact on orfianizations, see Alvin 
tv. Couldncr, “Cosmopolitans and Locals: To- 
ward an Analysis of Latent Social Roles — 1 
and II,’’ /Idministrotive Science Quarterly, 2 
(1957-1058), 281-300 and 4^4-480. 

'Diversity of latent roles docs not necessarily 
result in organizational conflict, because such 
roles may remain latent. The problem, from 
the standpoint of the organization, U that it it 
diflicult to foresee or prevent tlic triggering 
that activates such roles. If latent role dilfcr- 
encts create a potential for conilict. ami if the 
organization laclj control over that potential, 
the safest procedure is to eliminate the poien- 
tial. 


maintain it within mana^ 
terns, the organization can manage the 
potential conflict in latent role diver- 
sityfi 

COMPETING PRESSURES AND OR- 
GANIZATIONAL POSTURE 

Oi^nizations and their environ- 
ments are interdependent, and actions 
by elements of the environment can 
create dilemmas for the organization. 
Whether dilemmas are handled by 
"minimax” methods, hunch, or other 
means, dissension often occurs among 
members who feel handicapped in 
their spheres of operation, and con- 
flict between winning and losing fac- 
tions may result. Debate over dilemma 
decisions may be as heated among 
those lacking power to make such 
choices as among the decision makers, 
and the debates may continue long 
after a commitment is made. 

"The environment,” of course is a 
residual term, and it seems useful to 
restrict our consideration to task en- 
vironments!' We are not referring, 

•In reviewing knowledge of voluntary as- 
sociations. C. Wayne Gordon and Nicholas 
Babchuk use the concept "degree of accessibil- 
ity.’’ or the exclusiveness of memlvership cri- 
teria. See their "A Typology of Voluntary As- 
sociations," American Socio/ogjca/ Review, 24 

(•959). 22-29. 

•The concept ol task environment, defined 
somewhat difleremly, is taken from William 
R. Dill, ’’Environment as an Influence on 
Managerial Auionomy," Administrative Science 
Quarterly. 2 (1958), 409-443. There have been 
few attempts to describe and diilcienliale en- 
vironments from the point of view of an or- 
ganitation. Economic characterizations of mar- 
kets (competitive, monopolistically competi- 
uvc. oligopolistic, etc.) might serve to describe 
cnvironnicnu for economic organizations just 
as characteristics of international relationships 
might serve as a basis for describing the en- 
vironments of nation slates. For a recent sug- 
gestive vsork in Utc latter category, see 
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frequent in the nonscientific as well as 
the scientific community No neutral 
laymens language for analysis exists 
Perhaps ive can make some headway 
in developing sudi a language here 
I have taken quite seriously the general 
title of our commission — nature, the 
ory, and scope — in ivhat I am to say 
I am attempting a diagnosis, not pre 
scribing a treatment, m my remarks, 
though implications for treatment are 
not, I hope, absent from my diagnostic 
statements 

Yet, remembering the difficulty m 
what we are doing, we should also re 
member us importance and us urgency 
Put positively first, the threat to re 
ligious freedom from totalitarian tend 
encies in modern experience, whether 
they stem from political left or right 
IS no merely academic threat The col 
laboration of religious bodies and re 
hgious people is, most of us feel essen 
tial in maintaining and extending the 
conditions of effectue genuine, and 
meaningful freedom in winch the ap 
peal of totaluarnnisms is reduced to a 
minimum Yet blocking the path to 
ward such collaboration, are various 
inierreligious tensions and conflicts 
Or take the negatue side of the 
urgency of our problem ^Ve do not 
ha\e to go back to the religious wars 
of the sixteenth and se%enieenth cen 
tunes in Europe to find examples of 
the self righteous horror of violent re 
hgious conflict can remember the 
Ku KIux klan in our recent American 
history and remember further that the 
Klan mentality is by no means dead 
loda) In our own lifetime. Hitlers 
anil Stmuism mounted to a ghastly 
crescendo that can hardly be maiched 
in prcMous interrchgious conflict (I 
say itucrrcligious here advisedly) And 
we know when we art being honest 
that antiScmitism runs widely and 


deeply just below the surface of Amer 
ican life We know how we divide 
politically along religious lines, Cath 
ohc vs non Catholic, on issues such as 
public education and planned parent 
hood And we know how hard it is to 
get reason into our deliberations about 
such issues The problem of interre 
hgious tension js an urgent one, prac 
tically and morally, for us It remains 
for us to resolve that tlie very moral 
urgency of the problem requires us to 
be as dispassionate as possible m our 
probing and examination of its roots 

1 propose first to summarize, selec 
lively of necessity, a point of view 
that does rest in part on research 
knowledge about the character of m 
tergroup conflicts in general lor, what 
ever else it is interreligious conflict is 
a species of mtergroup conflict Valid 
knowledge about mtergroup conflict in 
general should, therefore, apply to the 
diagnosis of interreligious conflict 
Against this general background we 
can then try to discover some of the 
special features and difficulties in inter 
religious conflict as sucli 

Realistic Competition among 
Groups 

I begin with the fact of realistic 
competition among groups rather than 
with the distortions of reality that fre 
quentiy characterize the altitudes of 
members of dilTercni groups toward 
one another or tlie official postures of 
groups or organizations in ihcir rch 
lions to each other There are certain 
values in any society that arc at any 
one lime scarce and distributable 
values. As one group gets these v aJuos, 
others arc denied ilicm The values of 
wealth, power, prestige, and control of 
communication clianiitls and processts 
arc examples Groups do struggle for 
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are resolved before being translated 
into programs for the organization at 
large. 

Thus by varying the distinctiveness 
of the organization, the proportion of 
members exposed, and the frequency 
and regularity of their exposure, the 
organization gains a measure of con- 

Type of conflict 
Administrative allocation 
Latent roles 
Competing pressures 


trol over conflict stemming from po- 
tential reactions to competing pressures. 

We have hypothesized that organiza- 
tions face three types of potential con- 
flict, that each rests on a different set 
of conditions, and that for each there 
is an appropriate defense: 

Defense device 
Organizational structure 
Recruitment and selection 
Organizational posture 


Source of conflict 
Teclinology 
Labor force 
Task environment 


•^*****^*<'>**<"M^^ AN APPROACH TO PROBLEMS 
OF INTERREUGIOUS CONFLICT 
Kenneth D. Benne 


We w.ii discuss here problems that 
are difficult to discuss— problems of in- 
terrchgious conllicts. We need to ex- 
amine these problems dispassionately 
yet we know how difficult it is for our- 
selves and for otliers to be dispassionate 
in exploring our religious differences. 

This difficulty arises from several 
sources. And it is well to be aware of 
these at the start Religious phenom- 
ena deeply involve human passions, 
human faiths and commitments that 
go bejond the counsels of reason and 
common sense. It is not easy for peo- 
ple with differing lifc commitments to 
i iscuss the bases or the effects of their 
differences \vitli objectivity. 

Another reason it is hard to be dis- 
imerested in examining problems of 
inicrreligious confiicts is the relative 
ack of social research on these prob- 
lems. \Vc cannot refer our differences 


to any sizeable body of rationally and 
empirically tested research results and 
theories that we all accept as valid so 
ar as they have gone. We are more 
fortunate, though far from blessed, in 
the related areas of interracial and 
interethnic tensions. Whatever the rea- 
sons for this lack, it is probably true 
that the long-range attainment of 
greater objectivity in discussions of 
religious affairs depends on the exten- 
sion of research efforts into their care- 
' one of the most de- 

sira e effects of such discussions is to 
Clear the way for the development of 
required research efforts. Certainly dis- 
cuKions are no substitute for research 
ing ^ stimulus to develop- 

Another reason for the difficulty of 

ses objective analy- 

p , ft t,- , , " irreligious conflicts are so in- 
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than ha\e most more stable and ho 
mogeneous societies We individually 
may prefer more emphasis upon group 
and individual motivation in terms of 
the pursuit of shared and nondivisible 
values But, realistically, we must ac 
cept the depth of the alternative sys 
tern of motivation in American culture, 
whether we are finally to accept it or 
attempt to change it Meanwhile, the 
fact of intergroup competition is a 
fact and an honored fact as well within 
our system of social rewards 

My second reason for stressing “real 
istic" intergroup conflict is due to what 
1 consider a recent overstress upon ir 
rational motivations and processes 
within intergroup life 'Irrational” 
factors, as I understood the term, re 
fer to mechanisms, forces, influences 
that distort reality, that inhibit a group 
from facing and exploring the realities 
of us situation, including its interests 
in that situation and the similar and 
discrepant interests of other groups m 
the same situation Certainly, we can 
not deny the generation and operation 
of “irrational ’ factors in intergroup 
tension and conflict or the importance 
of understanding these But the raeas> 
ure of the "irrational, * as well as the 
goal of Its treatment, as I see it, is 
some ideal and practice of rationality 
^Ve need the concept of realistic con 
llict amenable to rational resolution 
as a tool for delimiting the irrational 
elements of conflict, whether our goal 
is 3ust to understand or to change 
tliese 

Irrational Factors m Intergroup 
Conflict 

I will outline one among several ap' 
proaches lo the explanation of disior 
lions of rcalii) as they occur m conflict 
situations A number of recent studies 


of human motivation and behavior 
have rightly emphasized the presence 
in all individuals reared in human 
society — and that is all of us — of hos 
tility toward other individuals and/or 
social groups The amount as well as the 
manifestations of hostility vary widely 
from person to person, from group 
to group, and from social system to 
social system, as well as from time to 
lime m each of these 
Hostility is related to the frustration 
of important drives It is realistically 
channeled when it is directed against 
the correctly determined source of the 
frustration But there are forces which 
operate at times to Veep hostility from 
being directed against the actual source 
The source of frustration may be hard 
to define and locate Take the case of 
an economic depression that depletes 
one s pocketbook, threatens and takes 
one’s job E\en economists disagree as 
to the causes of an economic depres 
sion, though they would probably agree 
that the causes are rooted more m im 
personal conditions than m the de 
cisions and the behavior of one or more 
persons or groups In the midst of this 
uncertainly it is not surprising that 
tile man on the street should project his 
hostility on some persons or groups 
thought, however wrongly, to be re 
sjxmsiblc for the frustrating depres- 
sion — Wall Street, perhaps the Jews 
on Wall Street, that man m the White 
House, the Communists, or what not 
There are two factors intertwined here 
111 cvplaming the defleciion of hos 
iility— one is a lack of knowledge of 
tlie source of frustration, another is a 
habit of mind that looks for persons to 
blame, rather than for many factors, 
personal or impersonal, in responding 
to a frusiraiing event 
There arc other factors that ojieraic 
to deflect hostility from the realistic 
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a larger share of these values and this 
conflict of interests is realistic, in the 
sense that disinterested students of 
their relationship would affirm the dis- 
crepancy and conflict of interests. 

This is not to deny that there are 
other cultural values which can be 
shared without loss to any person or 
group involved. Philosophers of value 
speak of health and knowledge as such 
values and in a sense they are right. 
The health of any group, far from be- 
ing diminished by better health in 
other groups, may actually be enhanced 
by a wider distribution of the values 
of health. And so also with the values 
of knowledge. When it comes to the 
expenditures of money required for 
extending health benefits, conflicting 
attitudes toward a scarce value im- 
portant in our culture come into play 
and programs to extend health benefits 
are caught up in intergroup competi- 
tion. Similarly, a differential access to 
knowledge may be a factor in group 
power, and programs to extend knowl- 
edge to certain groups, through ex- 
pansion of educational opportunities, 
may become objects of realistic con- 
flict, even though ideally knowledge is 
a sliarable value. 

The assertion of the fact of realistic 
conflict among groups does not deny 
the possibility of groups settling their 
conflict of interests by orderly means. 
The fact that a conflict is realistic, in 
the sense that it is rooted in a state of 
affairs that can be empirically studied, 
actually maximizes the possibility of 
its rational settlement. And in proc- 
esses of rational settlement, creative 
bargaining, which may extend the sup- 
ply of scarce values, or discover or 
create new common values, may ac- 
tually enhance the lives of all parties 
to the conflict. When groups can to- 
gether face the realities of their situa- 


tion, including their discrepant inter- 
ests, the possibility and probability of 
resolution of conflict by rational and 
orderly means are enhanced, not re- 
duced. 

Realistic intergroup conflict can be- 
come communal conflict, as some so- 
ciologists name it, in the sense just 
suggested. But it need not be so. Com- 
monly accepted “rules of the game’’ 
for settling conflicts may not be avail- 
able. Or some parties to the conflict 
may refuse to abide by the accepted 
“rules of the game.” Or effective mech- 
anisms for joint settlement of differ- 
ences may not be available to the con- 
flicting parties. Under the stress of 
tension, however realistically grounded, 
conflict may become noncommunal and 
disruptive of the values and interests 
of people and groups not directly in- 
volved in the conflict and prejudicial 
to the long-range interests of the direct 
parties to the conflict as well. Conflict 
can be destructive if it cannot be so- 
cially controlled and channeled. 

1 have stressed the fact of realistic 
intergroup conflict and its potentially 
benign character for two reasons. The 
first is that those of us engaged in in- 
lergroup work sometimes recoil from 
conflict as such. We seem to aim, how- 
ever unrealistically, toward the elimina- 
tion of intergroup conflict, rather than 
toward a realistic facing of conflict and 
the invention of effective ways by which 
such conflict may be channeled into 
con^on benefit. Actually, American 
society places a strong stress upon 
competition for distributive values as 
a measure of success. Striving for suc- 
cess is so emphasized in our reward sys- 
tem that it becomes almost an ob- 
ligatory demand upon group as well 
as individual behavior. Similarly, Amer- 
ican society has developed a smaller 
core of shared, nondivisible values, 
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relations between realistic and unreal- 
istic conflict One strategy is to find 
more or less harmless channels in 
which groups and members of groups 
may channel their hostilities — games, 
drama, art, fulminations against a 
common enemy or impersonal condi 
tion, and so on Another strategy is to 
build up strong sanctions, legal and 
moral, against certain ways of express 
ing intergroup conflict This does not 
of Itself reduce the underlying conflicts 
and under some conditions may in 
tensify them A third strategy is to find 
ways of reducing the distortions of 
reality in the conflict situation, of help 
mg groups or group members to face 
the realistic conflicts among them and, 
through communication, mediation, 
and deliberation, to reduce discrep 
ancies in interest or to compromise 
them It seems to me that, whenever 
the third strategy is possible, it offers 
the greatest long range promise of so 
cial good And I am writing on this 
assumption in the rest of this paper 
On the basis of what we Iiave al 
ready said, we may expect to find both 
opposition and help in reducing un 
realistic intergroup hostilities and in 
defining accurately tlie realistic bases 
of conflict and causes of frustration in 
three sources — ivithm the internal or 
ganization of the groups, within the 
situation bctiveen the groups, and 
within the larger cultural situation in 
which both groups operate These can 
not be spelled out fully here But per- 
haps each kind of barrier and support 
can be illustrated briefly before we ap 
ply our general analysis of intergroup 
conflict to inicrrcligious competitions 
and conflicts 

The more strongly a group inhibits 
Its members from expressing and con 
sciousl) feeling hostility and aggres 
Sion against oUicr members of die 


group, the more need there will be to 
deflect hostilities generated within the 
group to outside targets and so to dis 
tort perceptions of ^e reality both of 
the situation within the group and the 
situation outside The inhibitions are 
perhaps most productive of such chan 
nehng of hostility when they are built 
into the persons of the members as 
moral demands, when the assumption 
IS that our group is good, beyond cnti 
cism and that evidence of lack, of ap 
preciation for our group, its officials, 
Its ways of working is an occasion for 
guilt, IS evidence of subversion and dis 
loyalty When members of a group are 
permitted and encouraged to recog 
nize frustrations arising from their life 
within the group, to explore these, to 
work them through deliberately, the 
need for deflection of hostility unreal 
istically to outside groups and persons 
IS reduced 

The intergroup situation may inhibit 
public recognition and admission of 
realistic intergroup competition and 
conflict or it may not provide com 
monly accepted methods for reconcil 
ing conflicts as they are recognized and 
faced Sometimes in American middle 
class communities there are strong 
taboos against open admission of con 
fljciing interests It is considered map 
propnatc to admit and discuss con 
flicls in interest, however realistic these 
may be We arc enjoined not to knock 
but to boost Under tlic \cnecr of po- 
liteness and the boosting spirit, of 
course, actual conflicts fester and some 
times intensif) Mutual correction of 
distorted perceptions, group to group, 
can hardly thrive in this atmosphere 

E\cn where discrepant and conflict 
mg interests arc recognized and ad 
muted, mechanisms for constructive 
mediation and reconciliation of these 
micrcsts ma) not be available. Or 
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source of frustration, as we all know. 
The source of the frustration may be 
too powerful to attack — we may de- 
flect our hostility into conflict with a 
weaker or more vulnerable opponent. 
The frustrated person may also be 
morally inhibited from finding fault 
in, from being hostile or aggressive 
toward, the actual source of his frustra- 
tions. The older child may be inhibited 
from becoming consciously angry with 
a new baby in the family who is frus- 
trating him in countless ways, forcing 
him to change his normal expectations 
with respect to his parents' behavior 
toward him, by the moral admonition, 
which he accepts, to love and be nice 
to his little brother or sister. He may 
channel his hostility in many off-tareet 
ways. ® 

^ Because deflected hostility is not real- 
istic with respect to its object as source 
and cause of the frustrations underly- 
ing the hostility it cannot easily be 
corrected by facts about the object or 
the situation. The hostility generates 
us own "facts,” selecting, distorting, 
rationalizing the situation in which life 
for both hostile agent and object of 
hosnhty must go on. In some such way 
prejudices that are at least in part ra- 
tionally and empirically groundless are 
generated and sustained among men. 

So far we have not hooked up the 
phenomenon of deflected hostility di- 
rectly to the group and intergroup 
setting. This is not difficult to do in a 
pneral way at least. The fact of mem- 
bers up m groups is a basic fact within 
tim life and the security system of each 
of us. Our way of life is learned basi- 
plly in the family group in which at 
first our membership is total and uni- 
taiy. And independence from the fam- 
ily as one grows up means not group, 
lessness but a multiplication of nw 
group memberships, more or less closely 
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related to the different functions of our 
lives. In each group to which we be- 
long and to which we are loyal, there 
is an obligation thrust upon us as a 
condition of membership to repress in 
some degree our hostilities toward fel- 
low members. In such groups, hostili- 
ties, those pointed both within the 
group and within the social environ- 
ment of the group, cannot easily, with- 
out guilt, be channeled toward other 
members of our group, even though 
realistically they should be channeled 
there. Hostilities tend to be directed 
outside our in-groups toward other 
groups and members of other groups. 

^ In most areas of realistic competi- 
tion for scarce and distributable values, 
where social categorization of groups 
exists in the situation, there will be 
some distortions of reality along group 
Hnes. Most intergroup conflicts, there- 
fore, present a mixture of realistic and 
unrealistic perceptions and explana- 
tions of the conflict and of its possible 
resolution. Where lack of interaction 
and communication have led to dis- 
crepant and confused definitions of the 
situation on the part of each party to 
the conflict, where each feels morally 
justified in its demands and expecta- 
tions, where there are no acceptable 
common rules of the game to guide 
personal and official contact and inter- 
action between the groups, a condition 
"oncommunal conflict, with strong 
probability of violence of various 
sorts, IS most likely. 

three general strategies 
tor handling intergroup conflicts. They 
re not stated here in order to evalu- 
Hnn /^arefully-complete evalua- 
fmm ° j- possible apart 

uafinn^ • the concrete sit- 

hf. 10 which some strategy is to 
- here, 

rather, rn order to clarify further the 
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turning points and crises m human 
life 

d Some sense of constituting with 
others of like devotions and com 
mitments a moral community 

e Some sense of relationship be 
tween religious beliefs and practices 
and the moral values that govern the 
nonreligious activities of life 
/ Some form of social organization 
and some working relationships with 
other associations m which members 
live out their lives families, schools, 
economic systems, and governments 
Here, all too badly put, is some indi 
cation of the depth of hold of religious 
organizations upon the lives of their 
members, as vvell as of the complexity 
of religious claims and organization 
We need to remember one other 
fact about religious experience in 
America pertinent to our concern of 
this afternoon This is our variety and 
multiplicity of religious organizations 
Each makes claims, at least for its mem 
bers, of some special way of defining 
the bases of moral conduct Each de 
mands the central loyalty and devotion 
of Its members to the special faith and 
way of life for which it stands Com 
mon elements there are no doubt and 
these are perhaps too easily forgotten 
in the presence of conflict But it is the 
special character of each religious 
claim that is most pertinent to the 
problems of interrehgious conflict 

Reahsttc Competition among 
Religious Groups 

In this context, conflict among re 
hgious organizations is inescapable 
Their interests do differ And these 
interests do lead to conflict when they 
are projected beyond the area of strictly 
intragroup concerns such as affairs of 
Worship It IS no reasonable counsel to 


sa) that religious organizations should 
confine themselves merely to matters of 
intragroup concern and so avoid con 
flict with other religious bodies In the 
first place, they are social organizations 
They must survive within a context of 
otlier social organizations, religious 
and secular They must compete for 
economic support against the demands 
of other associations They must com 
pete for prestige and power in our kind 
of society where the hold of any as 
sociation upon its members depends in 
part upon its success m the struggle for 
power and prestige 

Moreover, religious organizations 
are drawn into compeciCion as they 
seek to control the extrareligious activi 
ties of their members m conformity to 
their favored scheme of morality They 
cannot be indifferent to the mores and 
practices of the surrounding societ) or 
the conflicting influences of ocher re 
ligious bodies upon these mores and 
practices Their moral concerns lead 
religious bodies inescapably into poll 
tics where they see their moral con 
corns involved m the settlement of pub 
he issues — issues of war and peace, 
economic justice, planned parenthood, 
education, health, rights of minorities, 
and so forth No interrehgious conflict 
is inescapable in American life — and 
m world life today It is not alone in 
accurate to deny these conflicts A fail 
ure to face these conflicts is to delay 
whatever constructive resolution is pos 
sible 

It IS m interrehgious conflicts that 
the distinction between realistic and 
nonrealistic conflict is perhaps most 
needed If our greatest hope of rational 
resolution of intergroup conflict is for 
parues to the conflict to correct the dis 
cortions of group motives and char 
acters and to face the realistic dis 
crepancics of interest, uemust ask, why 
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the accurate delineation of realistic 
conflicts requires ^Vhen different 
groups perceive their joint situation in 
widely discrepant ways, when they hive 
no common agreement as to the ap 
propriate behavior of parties to a con 
flict one to another, usually only sus 
tamed group deliberation in a spirit 
of inquiry can attain a common per 
ception and commonly acceptable pro 
cedures Opportunities for such com 
munication among religious bodies are 
hard to create Because their basic 
premises on matters of ultimate con 
cern do differ, discussion of immediate 
and proximate differences is frequently 
prejudged to be fruitless In many 
mterfaith gatherings, conflicts are care 
fully avoided Secular differences in 
interest which can be compromised, if 
not resolved by rational empirical 
means are all too seldom faced By 
definition, differences in ultimate faith 
cannot be settled by rational empirical 
means When these are kept at die 
forefront, where tliose discussing are 
not properly equipped philosophically, 
the chances for fruitful sorting out of 
realistic from nonrealistic conflicts are 
reduced 

American secular society has estab 
lished many mechanisms for settling 
realistic conflicts among groups of 
people And the imention and testing 
of new means to meet new kinds of 
conflict are continually in process 
Labor management mediation, town 
meetings, joint boards, interracial com 
miltees planning councils, and confer 
ences are examples of these Many of 
these operate with governmental sane 
tion and participation Perliaps the 
separation of religious bodies from 
government in America has operated to 
keep religious organizations from jom 
ing in the pioccss of inventing com 
monly acccpiabJe means and media 


nisms of mediation and collaboration 
Of course, it was in part the prejudg 
ment of interreligious conflicts as in 
herently divisive and unresolvable that 
led to the secularization of our politi 
cal processes m the first place Perhaps 
the increased interdependence of all 
parts of society and recognition of the 
painful effects of persistent interre 
ligious conflicts upon religion generally 
in an industrial secularized society will 
change the picture Recognition of 
these effects may operate as a force to 
ward experimentation by religious 
bodies in search for commonly ac 
ceptable mechanisms and methods of 
mediation and collaboration with re 
sped to issues of proximate if not of 
ultimate religious concern Certainly 
my observations and hypotheses about 
the miergroup situation with respect 
to religion require careful inquiry and 
examination \Vhether I am right or 
not m my hypotheses, the inquiry is 
urgently needed 

Finally, what of the larger cultural 
situation in which interreligious affairs 
are set^ We have noted that one of the 
prominent features of this larger situa 
txon IS the fact of continuous and ac 
celerating change This very fact of 
change, 1 have claimed, accents the 
tensions and conflicts among groups 
What of interreligious tensions in this 
setting? In their efforts to conserve the 
essential values of their traditions in 
the midst of a radically changing en 
vironment, religious bodies have often 
resisted the fact of change Recogmz 
ing correctly that science and inven 
tion are major dynamic elements in 
modern diange, religious organizations 
have not infrequently pitted their 
truths against the truths of science and 
icclinology While the earlier conflicts 
between science and religion have 
been cased or moderated — at least in 
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is this particularly difficult in inter- 
religious affairs? 


Irraliotial Factors in Inter- 
religions Conflict 


We must look, as we have noted, for 
peculiar barriers to facing the realistic 
bases of conflict in three sources — in 
the internal organization of religious 
bodies, in the intergroup situation be- 
tween religious organizations, and in 
the relations of organized religions to 
the wider cultural situation. I suspect 
that religious bodies tend to repress 
the hostility of members toward their 
religious organizations more than do 
most secular groups. I suspect this is 
true because the religious organization 
is considered more or less sacrosanct 
by its members and leaders, the bearer 
and conveyor of sacred beliefs and 
rituals. To feel hostile toward other 
members of the moral community of 
the church or temple, to feel critical 
toward his religious organization as the 
source of his frustration, is to create 
guilt in the member threatened by 
these feelings. Deflected hostility to- 
ward persons and groups outside the 
in group is increased where such re- 
pression of hostile feeling ivitliin the 
group prevails. 


Perhaps, paradoxically, the very hie 
ideals of the brotherhood of man whic 
all major religions leacli, get in the wa 
of realistic facing of the frustration an 
conflict within the diurch organiz; 
tion and membership. Church an 
temple members and officials, believin 
strongly in ilicir ideals of brotherhooi 
may cultivate the moralistic aimosphei 
in their religious organizations di 
scribed by one of the once popuh 
textbook |>oeiesses. the Carey sister 
Little birds in their nest agree an 
tis a shameful sight / ^Vhen diildre 


of one family fall out and chide and 
fight.” Yet if people are ashamed and 
guilty about facing their hostile feel- 
ings toward members of their religious 
family and working these through, 
these feelings are likely to be deflected 
toward members of other competing 
religious families and toward these 
other families themselves. Meanwhile, 
the sources of frustration in the re- 
ligious organization — and these are 
present in every organization of peo- 
ple — are not cleared up. The best serv- 
ice to our ideals is not to confuse them 
with the actualities of our relation- 
ships. Ideals can distort reality if men 
foiget that their ideals are ideals and 
not descriptions of empirical reality. 

One fruitful focus of inquiry in the 
area of interrcligious conflicts might 
well be studies of the relationship be- 
tween the religious prejudices of mem- 
bers and the freedom of members to 
face, express, and channel hostility to- 
ward other members and officials of 
the religious organization. Certainlyi 
inquiry is needed. If I am right in my 
jesses, one constructive way of com- 
ing better to face the realistic bases 
of inteireligious conflict is to modify 
the internal atmosphere of religious 
organizations. This will probably 
mean more than internal democratiza- 
tion of relationships, though this might 
help where it is lacking. It will prob- 
ably mean also finding ways of remov- 
ing repressions of realistic hostility 
among members and officials of re- 
ligious bodies. Mental hygiene, like 

When we look closely at the inter- 
^owp situation between religious 
^dies in America, we will probably 
n a general lack of opportunities for 
the close communication and delibera- 
tion between members and representa- 
tives of religious organizations whicli 
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economic front, a fundamental breach 
separates labor and management on 
basic issues regarding the organization 
of work, even on ways toward bringing 
an end to tlie current recession Bicker- 
ing among military services goes on 
unabated Religious differences split 
groups and generate the very rivalry 
and discord the precepts of religion are 
intended to dimmish or obliterate 
There seems no end Some divisions 
produce constructive competitiveness 
and are healthy Many are not The re 
suit IS unwanted and unnecessary fric- 
tion that blocks more basic pursuits 
Secret negotiations in smoke filled 
rooms, in palaces or on yachts, slick 
operators pulling strings and making 
deals, and blind resistance with bland 
refusal to examine issues have not 
served too well in managing or reliev 
mg differences between groupings of 
peoples Statesmanship m all fields is 
faltering Without dieory statesmen 
lack clear cut guides for planning and 
action Yet principles of behavior are 
involved Some have been identified 
through psychological research The re 
surgence of statesmanship is contingent 
on the effective use of such knowledge 
My purpose is to examine approaches 
for resolving differences between groups 
against the background of psychological 
theory and research Research in this 
area is only in the early stages of de 
velopment, but it does provide guide 
lines for clarifying the nature and the 
scope of the problems and for identify 
ing solutions that may bring perma 
nent reduction in intergroup conflicts 

Approaches to the Management of 
Intergroup Disputes 

When groups stand opposed, four 
ways of terminating the conflict are 
possible (a) isolate die groups and 


eliminate contact between them; (6) 
unite them into one group, even if it 
means "cracking tlieir heads together", 
(c) join the contest, let the more power 
ful annihilate the weaker "Right will 
prevail", and (d) maintain the identity 
of each group and through functional 
relations seek resolution by interaction, 
discussion, and decision Except for 
rare instances the first three isolation- 
ism, enforced unification, and extinc- 
tion all contain significant negative 
components more repugnant than the 
conflict they seek to relieve They will 
not be commented upon further The 
fourth way holds genuine promise It 
seems so obvious ‘ When you have a 
difference, sit down and talk it through 
If not that, tell it to a neutral person 
and let him decide " Yet the pai that 
seeks resolution dirough interaction, 
discussion, and decision itself is per 
mealed with subtle difficulties Here is 
where true statesmanship enters, for to 
take cognizance of the psychological 
characteristics of various approaches is 
to increase the probability of successful 
resolution of intergroup conflict 

Resolution of Differences Through 
Interaction, Discussion and 
Decision 

Six fundamental approaches to the 
reduction of intergroup tensions 
through interaction are negotiations 
by group members, use of the ‘good 
offices ’ as an intermediary, exchange of 
persons, handing the conflict to judges, 
the use of special decision making 
panels to plot solutions that involve 
specific common goals, and intergroup 
tlierapy Each js examined below Irom 
the standpoint of research evidence 
when available and, where not, from 
Uie point of view of field experience 
and logical analysis The goal is to 
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intellectual circles — I suspect religious 
bodies have not generally come to see 
social science and social technology as 
resources in the better diagnosis and 
treatment cither of their intraorgani- 
zational conflicts or of interreligious 
conflicts. If the human sciences and 
their applications are indispensable re- 
sources in the intelligent management 
of human relationships and organiza 
lions in a dunging society, as I be- 
lieve, then religious organizations, no 
more than industrial, educational, or 
governmental organizations, can afford 
to neglect this resource in the manage- 
ment of their organizational lives. On 
this line of reasoning, the problems of 


collaboration between religious leaders 
and organizations and social scientists 
become important areas of inquiry and 
experimentation. Perhaps that suggests 
the larger significance of our session 
this afternoon. Certainly it is my faith 
that collaboration between social scien- 
tists and lay and professional leaders 
of religion in the study of religious 
conflicts will not only promote the ad- 
vancement of social science in a better 
understanding of religious affairs. I 
believe that it will help also to extend 
the influence of essential religious 
values in helping to meet the basic 
needs of men in a changing and con- 
flict-ridden society. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CRISIS OF 
STATESMANSHIP ■ Robert R. Blake 


R. 


Resolution of conflict between 
groups of pcople—whcilier between na- 
tions. between management and labor, 
the departments of a business or uni- 
versity, or between social agencies 
within a community setting— requires 
the exercise of statesmanship. Per- 
manent resolutions may be brought 
about through a realistic approach to 
the source of conflict. Whatever the 
circumstances, however, attempts at 
resolution involve people— people who 
talk, make judgmcnis, and give com- 
mitments. usually under face-to-face 
conditions. In a word, solutions and 

* I'r«iaen.UI Addict, Souih^„ic:m P.jdu,- 
logical Auoaauon. ,9-8. A|jprcciaiion is ex- 
preued to Muzafer Sl.ciif aSd Jane SngW 
Momon tor suggestion* regarding thi, ^ 


resolutions involve psychological as- 
pects. Statesmen are confronted with 
designing psychological structures that 
can contribute to the handling of dif- 
ferences. Occasionally statesmen are 
successful. Too frequently they fail. 

Fundamental divisions between group- 
ings of peoples confront us today. 
They affirm that the problem of 
statesmanship is crucial. On the inter- 
national scene there rages a full blown 
cold war. The first satellite appears in 
the sky and is described here as a "hunk 
of iron." Two weeks later the sputnik 
cocktail is available; one part of vodka 
and two of sour grape juice. ^Vithin so- 
cial groupings segregation and integra- 
tion constitute burning issues of the 
hour. Troops, not statesmanship, pre- 
vent the eruption of conflict. On the 
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when representatives are freed to ne 
gotiate without prior instructions Even 
then, however, they may be expected 
to act in certain ways even though for 
mal instructions have not been placed 
on them 

The critical limitation in seeking 
resolutions through representatives 
seems to be in the conflict of interest ’ 
aspect For the representative to suffer 
defeat may be for him to place his 
membership status in jeopardy while 
by gaming victory he may enhance Ins 
membership position In the negotia 
tion situation though, logical consid 
erations may require that the repre 
sentative renounce his group s prior 
position in order to gam a valid resolu 
tion of the mtergroup problem Where 
there is conflict of interest, the situa 
tion in such that ingroup loyalty can 
overwhelm logic 

Negotiations through Summit Con 
ference When negotiations by repre 
sentatives fail, the plea is heard If 
only the leaders would get together, 
that would do more good than any 
other one step that could be taken 
Let us examine this one It is tricky 
On first glance it appears to be a most 
practical and concrete approach If 
leaders cannot agree, who can? 

Modern history shows that Summit 
Conferences on the international scene 
have resulted in something less than 
complete success to either side One 
has only to recall Yalta, Potsdam, and 
Geneva within the recent past for exam 
pics White House Conferences on cdu 
cation, social ivelfare, and so on haie 
fared little better Repeated parle)s by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not re 
suited in satisfactory unification of 
military activity 

Leaders face tlie inherent limitations 
of any representative in negotiating A 
further consideration in this approach 


IS related to the source from which the 
leader s power is derived To the degree 
he IS an autocratic leader, with power 
to regulate followers through control 
of their physical, economic, or political 
systems, he also has power to negotiate 
and to commit Why? The logic is that 
he can go against existing standards 
and norms within his group, still re 
tain his power, and enforce the changes 
to which he has committed himself 
Not so when leadership power is de 
rived through an elective system Evi 
dence suggests that under elective con 
ditions the leader may be even less free 
to negotiate than are other group mem 
bers It may be that the norms for 
leadership are more exacting and re 
quire greater responsibility than for 
others within the group (O J Harvey, 
1953, Whyte, 1943) Then too, Kelley 
and Volkart (1952) have demonstrated 
an inverse correlation between evalua 
tion by a person of his membership in 
a group and his susceptibility to com 
munication on topics opposed to group 
norms Also, O J Harvey (1952) has 
shown that middle and lower status 
group members have higher expecta 
tions for leaders than for other mem 
bers and that the leader shares their 
expectations for his own performance 
A leader, in other words, seems to be 
more subject to regulation by his own 
group than other members are Efforts 
to change leaders, and other members 
as well, which would make them de 
viate from these norms will encounter 
strong resistances (Cartwright, 1951) 
When prevailing leadership has 
failed to bring about resolution or 
when It has made no attempt m this 
direction, according to Peh (1951) the 
result may be increased frustration of 
the group expectations and consequent 
loss of influence by the leader Under 
tlicsc conditions the suggestion to ‘ get 
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provide a general orientation to prob- 
lems of inlergroup relations. 

NEGOTIATIONS BY CROUP MEMBERS 

Negotiations by representatives. So- 
lutions are sought most commonly 
througli negotiations carried on by 
representatives, cither the leaders them- 
sches or persons specifically designated 
to negotiate. The United Nations is an 
example on the international level. 
Within universities and companies, 
members of departments are called to- 
gether as committees where each par- 
ticipant is expected to represent his de- 
partment in the resolution of matters 
that affect it. Bargaining teams in 
labor-nunagement negotiations also 
arc composed in this way. A key tor 
evaluating this approach is found in 
the fact that the reprcsemaiivc is a 
member of the group lie represents. He 
knows the prohicm from an ingroup 
point of view. 

As background for evaluating the 
representational approach, consider the 
following. Two or more groups stand 
opposed on a critical issue. Each has a 
prcfcnctl solution which its members 
support. Both solutions arc publicly 
known in advance of negotiations. Rep- 
rcscmatiscs meet. Frciiucntly the inter- 
action dcsclops into a win losc contest 
with cacti representative maintaining 
us group's position while attempting 
to proioke the other representative to 
caimtilalc. The representative who 
exerts i nil ticncc on the opposing repre- 
sciitatisc and in doing so obtains their 
3 ccc|itaiice of his group's position may 
he accorded a "hero" reaction within 
his grouji lot htingiiig it victory (Blake 
.<0 .Mouioii. 195S). On the other hand, 
llic rcprcscntaii\c \dio rclinquislics Im 
group s |)osuion, ihus giving viciory lo 
the opisositioii. often U treated as dis- 


loyal or as "traitorous" by members of 
his own group. The representative who 
wins stands to enjoy increased status 
witliin his group, and he senses it. The 
representative who capitulates loses 
prestige and is confronted with possible 
ostracism. He knows that too (Roethlis- 
berger, 1945). It is probable that the 
more cohesive the group and the more 
basic the issue in the life of the group, 
the more the "hero” or "traitor" re- 
action is magnified, since the hero has 
supported the group’s position and the 
traitor has deviated from it in a signif- 
icant manner (Schachter, 1951). 

"Deadlock" is one result of the traitor 
threat. If a representative cannot win, 
through deadlocking the issue he can 
avoid losing. Through deadlocking, a 
traitor reaction can be avoided, but 
representatives of both sides stand to 
suffer reduction in membership status 
relative to the increased power accom- 
panying viciory. Another alternative to 
defeat is "compromise”: give as little 
as possible and get as much, or create 
the appearance that both sides have 
yielded some, but with neither suffer- 
ing defeat. Unfortunately such com- 
promises often may be mechanical and 
brittle, constituting artificial solutions 
rather than real resolutions. 

When negotiations take a win-lose 
turn, as they often do if preferred posi- 
tions constitute public standards an- 
nounced in advance, then quest for 
resolution by representatives may be 
replete with obstacles. The core of the 
difficulty seems to be that representa- 
tucs are "committed" people. From 
the standpoint of their own group 
membership they are not entirely 
tree to act in accord with "fact,” or 
esen to engage in compromise, if to do 
•. by group mem- 

rs as defeat.” To a degree the limi- 
tations noted here may be reduced 
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change o£ persons across the boundaries 
oE tlie compeung groups The idea is 
that exposure on a people lo-people 
basis for the purpose of getting to know 
others, their institutions and cultural 
products can ser\e to increase under 
standing as a background for future 
cooperation The appeal is that if peo- 
ple \vill but look and see ivith their 
own e)es the) will penetrate their 
prejudices and stereQt)pes Educational 
exclianges from student actuiiics to 
tlie Fulbnght fellowship program are 
examples in the academic field Exam 
pies from business and industry include 
exchanges of industrial productivit) 
teams between the United States and 
Europe as well as Uie pattern in busi 
ness of rotating personnel from one 
position to another in die effort to de 
■velop managers who have a company 
orientation radier dian a provincial, 
departmental point of view There may 
be other advantages to this approach 
aside from its contribution to die reso- 
lution of intergroup differences, but 
that IS the aspect being considered 
here 

Findings from a half-dozen expen 
meuts involving exchanges between 
pohucal and racial groupings point to 
two general conclusions (Ram Mur 
ph), 1953, Saenger, ig^s) One is that 
people-to-people interacuon across 
groups raa) sene to make tliose whose 
attitudes initially are pro, more pro, 
and those who initnll) are anti, more 
anti Ratlier tlian being subject to 
fundamental alteration it appears that 
attitudes and convictions v\hich ahead) 
are established undergo mtensificauon, 
diough there is some ev idence that 
cliauges related to the specific condi 
tioiis of interaction may appear 

A second generalizauon is based on 
the observation that soaal, political, 
and economic attitudes, rather than be- 


ing determined solely on an individual 
personality basis, are significantly an 
cliored m reference groups If, through 
an exchange experience, an individual s 
attitudes shift in a direction away from 
those formerly held, on return to his 
group he is subject to confrontation 
from his peers for expressing attitudes 
contrary to those accepted by tliem 
The Bennington study (Newcomb, 
*943) outstanding early example 
of the extent to which individuals ex 
press attitudes whicli maintain con 
gruency witli attitudes anchored in 
tlieir group memberships French and 
Zajonc (1957) have earned the anal)sis 
of tlie problem fiirtlier, presenting evi 
dence which suggests tliat when an in 
dividual IS faced with an intergroup 
norm conflict tlie attitudes expressed 
are tJiose which are most congruent 
witli situational factors That is to si), 
an individual who is under exchange 
of persons conditions and moves from 
one group to another is more prone to 
express altitudes consistent wiUi tlie 
views of the group in whicIi he is lo- 
cated AnoUier consideration is that 
contact between groups does not al 
vva)S lead to a lessening of conflict A 
scud) 111 the Near East show's that in 
groups may be most hostile to those 
groups witli whidi tliey come in closest 
contact (Dodd, 1935) 

■\Vhile excliange programs as ap- 
proadies for resolving intergroup con 
flict leave much to be desired, two im 
plications can be drawn One is tliat 
those vvho initially are neutral are most 
susceptible to influence Without pre 
formed altitudes there is a real pos 
sibilit) tliat tlie increased exposure 
provided can result in a more objec 
live appraisal of experiences It is from 
an awareness of tins consideration that 
tlie most intensive efforts by botli sides 
in tlie cold war are concentrated on 
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new leaders” frequently is heard. Lead- 
ers do come and go, and often a new 
leader will try, by traditional means, 
to accomplish what predecessors have 
failed to attain. No less frequently does 
a new leader fail. He stands in the same 
or a similar relationship to accepted 
standards and nonns within his group 
as did the old one. The Mere! study 
{>919) suggesu his difficulty. Strong 
leaders were brought into groups whose 
traditions and standards already had 
been formed. To exert leadership in- 
fluence within the group, they had first 
to accept the very positions they sought 
to change. In other words the "fresh" 
approach soon dies under the impact 
of prevailing conditions. The rule 
seems to be that, rather than "a new 
broom ^ sweeping clean," the "new 
look is rapidly transformed into an 
old wheeze. 


THE USE OF INTERMEDIARIES 

An approach in some respects com- 
parable with the use of representatives 
or with the search for resolution of 
nnergroup conflict through formal 
leaders involves the intermediary In- 
tenncdiarics usually hold membership 
in neither of the contending groups, 
but are from an outside organization 
or a level m an organization higher 
dian the groups which arc xn conflict, 
ihe intermediary is expected to pass 
between the groups and to aid in the 
reduction of conflict through identify- 
ing areas of agreement, clarifying arc-is 
of disagreement, and dcscloping pro- 
I>osals designed to case tensions whicli 
arc acceptable to both sides in a con- 
troversy. The intermediary, in other 
words, supplies a critical link of com- 
munication. He can pierce the bound- 
aries which othenvise constitute bar- 
riers to communication. Usually he acts 


without formal authority. His success 
is based primarily on the goodwill and 
confidence that his reputation and his 
status as one who belongs to neither 
group creates. 

The intermediary role needs experi- 
mental evaluation before a critical ap- 
praisal of its advantages and limitations 
can be given. History contains exam- 
ples of conspicuous successes and out- 
standing failures of this approach. 
From a logical point of view it does ap- 
pear, however, to have the advantage 
of increasing communication between 
contending groups. It has the further 
advantage that final responsibility for 
resolution rests, not on the judgment 
of the intermediary, but on attitudes 
within the competing groups them- 
selves. A major limitation is in the fact 
that many situations of intergroup con- 
flict are such that there is no organiza- 
tion outside or above the groups which 
are in disagreement which can arrange 
the appointment and acceptance from 
both sides of an intermediary. 

A further disadvantage is possibly of 
greater importance. Basic communica- 
tion between groups is not necessarily 
improved through actions of an in- 
termediary since arrangements for in- 
tergroup communication are likely to 
remain the same after his departure or 
as they were before his services were 
employed. The result in that co 7 idi- 
, similar to those responsible for 
tlic initial eruption of conflict may re- 
main unchanged. In a sense the inter- 
mwliary role is better suited to the rc- 
ic o symptoms than to the correction 
ol basic causes. 


^Pproach said to have implic: 
ns ^ or resolving intergroup difTei 
cnees m the long-term view involves c> 
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by aggressi\e attacks on other group 
members A consequence is that tlie 
group tends to ‘splinter, ‘ to lose its 
former degree of cohesion and to dis 
rupt 

When tlie judge renders a %erdict 
faNoring a group's position, tuo things 
are endent- The judge is experienced 
as being fair and unbiased all right, 
because the judgment he proclaims 
‘only proies that we uere right in the 
first place ’ He is experienced as be 
ing a good judge because he sees the 
situation as members tliemsehes see it 
“If there r^as any doubt in our minds 
before, his ruling eliminated it Now 
•\\e knou A^e’ie right ’* Resolutions thus 
attained may hase administratis e con 
sequences, particularly if the judges 
deasion is reinforced by sanctions To 
those tsho lose, the resolution retains 
an arbitrary, meclianical qualit) Losers 
comply because the ground rules re 
quire it, but they remain uncominced 
By comparison with a representative 
or a leader a judge is not gnpped m 
the vise of a conflict of interest situa 
tion Yet the judge is as suspect by 
those whose position he defeats as is 
the representati\e who goes against his 
group The inherent difficulty is that 
tlie judges decision may carry little 
force in comparison with the strength 
of the groups commitment to its posi 
non The defeated frequently are not 
mo\ed to alter their position. 

COMMON GOALS WITH 
CRISSCROSS PANELS 

A situation fa\onng resolution is 
present when both of the opposing 
sides are confronted with a common 
goal which can only be reached 
through interdependent efforL This set 
of circumstances has confronted social 
agencies in raising operating budgets 


Competing with one another was found 
to be less tlian successful, but, when 
agenaes came together and agreed on 
a superordinate goal whidi could onI> 
be reached tlirough joint effort, greater 
success was adiieied Eadi group main- 
tained Its identit), and jet through 
embracing a common goal the area of 
conflict was eliminated and one of co- 
operation was created Another exam 
pie of a new grouping designed to 
acliieie a common goal is the proposed 
single agency to take tlie place of com 
peting individual services in die de 
velopmeni and coordination of ap- 
proadies to outer space. Control of 
nuluary uses of atomic energy and pro- 
grams for world reduction of arms con 
stitute goals at the international level 
which have been dreamt about but not 
yet realized Companies that have in 
troduced cost concern programs on a 
common goal basis have found this ap- 
proach quite successful (Hood, 1957) 
Only recendy, however, has experi 
mental work been onented toward a 
more sjstematic assessment of the ap- 
proach 

In diree highly ingenious studies 
Shenf, who originally formulated the 
problem discussed here, has explored a 
variety of wa>s of relieving differences 
between contending groups (Sherif, 
1958, Sherif Shenf 1953, 1956) 
Groups were placed in competition on 
a win lose basis Unsuccessful in rehev 
ing die tensions thus produced were 
contacts between members, contacts be 
tween leaders, and preaching and 
coeraon More fruitful was the solu 
non of competing groups joining to- 
gether in order to defeat a diird, out 
side group, but in this way die arena 
of conflict was widened Tlie most ap- 
propnate way found was dial of con 
fronting contending groups widi a 
common problem which could be re 
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the so-called "uncommitted” people. 
The effort is to mo\'e them away from 
a neutral position on the argument of 
the “immortality of neutrality.” 

The other implication is that plans 
involving the exchanges of groups may 
create a favorable background for fu- 
ture intergroup resolution, where per- 
son-to-person programs fail. The reason 
is that, when individuals undergo new 
experiences as a groups attitudes an- 
chored at the group level may them- 
selves be subject to modification. Re- 
fusal by an individual to maintain 
altered attitudes then constitutes de- 
viation from the group norms with 
consequent rejection confronting the 
individual who refuses to change 
(Schachter, 1951). Thus reinforcement 
of changed attitudes comes about 
through group membership. 

THE USE OF "judges” 

Resolution of differences is sought 
through judges, persons trained to 
evaluate materials relevant to the is- 
sue under examination. Since judges 
hold membership in neither ol the 
competing groups, they are not subject 
to the conflict of interest situation de- 
scribcd above; therefore, they can be 
•fair." The Supreme Court and fed- 
eral and stale legal systems all are 
based on gaining resolution through 
the use of judges. Because of the 
judge's “outside" position, contestants 
are expected to accept the outcome as 
an impartial one. 

Do they? the answer depends on 
wlicre you sit. It is likely to be "Yes," if 
the decision favors your group; “No,” 
if it goes against the position your 
group embraces. Listen to the follow- 
ing remarks from exploratory studies 
(J* Harvey, 1957: Human Relations 
Training Laboratory, 1958). They are 


reactions toward "neutral” judges from 
those defeated by his decision. 

The judge is biased, unfair and incom- 
petent ... he has no grasp of the prob- 
lem ... he does not possess the intel- 
ligence prerequisite to be fair and un- 
biased ... he doesn’t seem to know too 
much about the subject ... he didn’t 
take enough time. 


In other words, when group members 
are committed to their position and a 
judge decides against it, either the 
group is wrong or the judge is wrong. 
In their initial reactions group mem- 
bers have little doubt as to which: it 
is the judge. Results from several 
sources suggest that the stronger the 
commitment of a group to its solution, 
the more relevant the problem to the 
life of the group, and the more co- 
hesive the group, the greater the nega- 
tive reactions to a judge whose de- 
cision defeats them. Even though obli- 
gated to accept the verdict, attitudes 
remain more or less consistent with 
convictions held prior to the render- 
ing of the judgment. 

When iniergroup competition has 
been generated for study purposes un- 
der laboratory training conditions with 
resoluiioa of the conflict placed in the 
hands of a judge, a delayed reaction of 
considerable importance has been 
noted among members within some 
defeated groups (Human Relations 
Training Laboratory, 1958). Though 
the initial reaction in the defeated 


- * juugc IS iiuicu 

^ ove. It s the judge who is at fault," 
a clayed reaction among some mem- 
‘^’c group which is at 

tauit. Such a reaction seems to arise 
among the members who were the least 
commuted to the group’s position be- 
lore the issue was submitted. Rather 
than venting their frustrations from 
Uelcat on the judge, they discharge it 
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problems o£ relationship The «ntt of 
therapy, rather than being focused on 
the individual, the interpersonal level, 
or the group, is comprised of compel 
mg groups in relationship ^vlth one 
another The rationale is that groups 
may hold perceptions and stereotypes 
of one another which are distorted, 
negative, or so hidden that they pre 
vent functional relationships from aris 
ing between them Only after basic 
problems of relationship have been 
eliminated is effective interaction pos 
sible If the contending groups are so 
large as to eliminate the possibility of 
interchange among all members simul 
taneously, segments of groups may be 
employed, with the procedure repeated 
until fundamental sources of inter 
group animosity have been neutral 
ized 

One procedure of intergroup therapy 
is to bring contending groups together 
as groups In private each discusses and 
seeks to agree on its perception and at 
titudes toward the other and us percep 
tions of itself as well Then represenla 
tives of both groups talk together in 
the presence of other group members 
from both sides who are obligated to 
remain silent During this phase repre 
sentatives are responsible for accurate 
communication of the picture that each 
group has constructed of the ocher and 
of Itself They are free to ask questions 
for clarification of the other groups 
point of view, but ground rules prevent 
them from giving rationalizations 
justifications, etc The reason for using 
representatives is that communication 
remains more orderly and responsibil 
ity IS increased for them to provide an 
accurate version of the situation Mem 
bers of both groups then discuss m 
private the way tliey are perceived by 
each other in order to develop under 
standing of the discrepancies bett^een 
their oun view of diemsehes and the 


description of them by the other side 
Finilly, again working through repre 
sentatives, each helps the other to ap 
preciate bases of differences, to correct 
invalid perceptions, and to consider al 
ternative explanations of past behavior 
Fundamental value conflicts not based 
on distortions also can be identified 
and examined, then suggestions can be 
developed for ways of working on prob 
lems which can result in solutions 
apart from basic value conflicts 

Intergroup therapy is relatively un 
explored, although it has been tried 
with success in industrial settings on 
several occasions Many problems, 
themselves subject to solution through 
tlie superordinate goal approach can 
not even be faced until deeper animosi 
ties between groups have been resolved 
or at least explored and neutralized If 
emotion laden negative attitudes and 
stereotypes are dealt with first it be 
comes increasingly possible in a second 
phase to formulate and work toward 
the attainment of superordinate goals 
as described above 

Now to return to my thesis States 
manship is faltering Many problems 
of tremendous import continue to be 
handled by statesmen on an intuitive 
basis — a pandox in a world where 
scientific method has advanced under 
standing so far Approaches frequently 
are used which fail to recognize the 
psychological characteristics of people 
and the dilemmas confronting them 
when engaging m discussion intended 
to resolve intergroup disputes What 
are some of the psychological char 
acteristics of people that must be con 
sidered? 

Take for example, tlie situation of 
a typical representative In negotiation 
he IS faced with a fundamental conflict 
of interest Stephen Decatur m i8i6 
said Our countryl In her intercourse 
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solved only ilirough their joint efforts, the list of nominees, members of both 
Once a superordinate goal was accepted groups elect a decision-makmg panel 
as a challenge by high status members through voting on representatives from 
of both sides then mutual efforts by both sides. The final panel contains 
individuals, with less regard for pri- members who represent their own 
mary group affiliations, became more group and yet who simultaneously 
common. Contending groups started to represent the other group as well, 
pull together, and contacts between By the conditions of their selection, 
members turned to positive purposes being jointly elected, representatives 
instead of serving as occasions for ac- are more free to confront the problem, 
cusaiions and mutual irritations. without facing the hero-iraitor dynamic 

Several conditions are necessary for that arises from the usual unilateral 
employing the superordinate goal ap- group orientation. Why? The reason is 
pioach. Both sides must desire a gen- that group members from both sides 
uine solution, and the mere presence experience such representatives as 
of friction is not by any means indica- oriented toward a “fair" solution. Even 
live that they do. The absence of such when they go against a prevailing 
requisite problem-solving motivation standard of their group the action is 
precludes the success of any approach, experienced as more “legitimate’* than 
In addition there is a need for a single when they do so as unilateral repre- 
definition of the problem developed by sentatives. Furthermore, representa- 
both sides without a prior statement of lives themselves are motivated to exam- 
preferred solutions. This way avoids ine issues from the frames of reference 
commiimcnis which are prone to be- of both groups, rather than from that 
come irreversible when one side ap- of their own group alone, 
pears to be losing, and strategies for The aisscross panel is a way of ap- 
dcaling with the "loss of face" prob- proaching the resolution of intergroup 
Icm become unnecessary. Fundamental disputes that is currently under experi- 
conditions for successful resolution are mental evaluation. The procedure con- 
present when both of these considcra- stitutes but an extension of democratic 
lions have been met. methods to the solution of problems. 

A liuiiiation in employing the super- Even now a modification of it is em- 
ordmaie goal approach is in the fact ployed to settle labor-management dis- 
that all members of competing groups putes which have gone into deadlock, 
rarely are able to combine efforts to- The method provides the possibility of 
ward attaining superordinate goals, progress toward reduction of intergroup 
There is need of a way for representa- conffict, whether the point of appHca- 
lives to imcracl toward the aiiainment tion involves disputes between nations, 
of superordmaie goals which can pro- labor-management, government agen- 
vide freedom of action without the cics, departments of a company organi- 
siaius reduction that occurs with go- zation. or between social agencies 
ing .igainst one’s own group's position, within a community. 

There is a possibility which avoids 
diffjcuUics encountered by other meth- 

odj. Eacll side deiclops a lisi of nomi- intercroup therapy 

IICCS wliom they consider qualified to A final possibility remains srhen 
represent ilicm sritli respect to one othcc approaches fail. It is based on 
particular source of triclion. Next, front therapeutic conceptions that deal ivilli 
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with foreign nations, may she always 
be in the right; but our country, right 
or wrongl” In this remark he was 
identifying the dilemma facing all rep- 
resentatives of groups which are in 
competition, whether leaders or other 
members. If to yield or to compromise 
means defeat, it exposes the responsible 
person to rejection and ostracism by 
his peers. To resist and gain victory can 
lead to his acclamation as a hero. The 
consequence is that representatives are 
motivated to win, or at least to avoid 


defeat, even though a realistic solution 
of an intergroup problem may be sacri- 
ficed in the process. An intermediary 
who holds membership in neither 
group may be employed to develop 
solutions acceptable to both groups. 
This approach, which has some posi- 
tive merits, when it is possible to ap- 
point an intermediary from some out- 
side group may be successful in re- 
solving a specific problem, but is likely 
to do little to effect resolution of basic 
cleavages between groups since lines 
of communication supplied by the ac- 
tion of this intermediary are likely to 
be eliminated after his departure. 

Resolution of conflict through the 
action of judges also suffers a critical 
limitation Rendering a judgment 
which defeats a side does not convince 
the vanquished protagonists of the er- 
ror of their ways. Further, the force to 
implement the verdict is not within 
the group, but must be added from the 
outside. Neither understanding, nor 
acceptance, nor commitment, but coer- 
cion is likely to be the force which pre- 
vents the extension of conflict. The 
limitations of this procedure frequently 
outweigh its possible merits for the 
simple reason that punitive action, 
or the threat of it, is basic to enforce- 
ment. 

There is another way which seems 


more constructive. Acting with respect 
to common goals, representatives can 
be selected through a crisscross election 
method in such a way as to free them 
to confront the problem more squarely, 
rather than trying to "win” from a 
partisan point of view. When this is 
done, subscribing to the outcome is an 
obligation within both groups. It can 
occur through acceptance and com- 
mitment, without coercion. Concrete 
application should begin with prob- 
lems of lesser significance at low levels 
in order to permit an assessment of 
the method and the development of 
skill in using it in specific situations. 
Then, with success, the procedure can 
be applied to more important prob- 
lems at higher levels until issues of 
substance and significance are being 
dealt with in a constructive manner. 

When an approach to resolution of 
intergroup problems through super- 
ordinate goals cannot be made because 
of negative, emotionally saturated per- 
ceptions, attitudes and stereotypes, a 
possibility of solution still remains. 
Through insertion of a preliminary 
phase involving the concepts of inter- 
group therapy, conditions favoring 
problem-solving may be created. If the 
approach "unblocks” intergroup re- 
lationships, then the actions required by 
superordinate goal considerations can 
be introduced. 

Theory of behavior relating to in- 
dividuals in group situations and re- 
lations between groups is basic to the 
enlightened practice of statesmanship. 
It provides guidelines for planning and 
action. The outcome of the crisis of 
our times may well rest on whether or 
statesmen can design situations for 
the resolution of intergroup disputes 
Which are sound. Introduction of a 
psychological point of view may con- 
stitute a condition for survival. 
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PART THREE 


k/i But I would like to know, fint of all, why you 
think individuality is declining m America What do 
you dunk Dy? 

0y Declining because David Riesman says so The 
killers of individuality have already been convicted 
They have made Time, Life, and Fortune Do you want 
the textbook inventory? Urbanization mechanization 
structuralization bureaucratization, departmentalization, 
specialization, system ’ 

Henry Murray i 


Influence processes are active in every style of interpersonal and organizational 
existence Our own society appears to be particularly preoccupied with the 
nuances and consequences of influence The national argot reflects this We have 
‘ influence men ’ and a magazine for Influentials , hidden persuaders and lob 
byists, influence games and the ‘softsell power elites, sincere ties, payola, 
conformity, opinion leaders, and pressure groups And, in addition to these verbal 
images, everyday influence includes the positive function of education and psy 
chotherapy, forms of friendship, and relationships m bureaucracies, in marriage, 

* Henry Murray, Induiduality The Meaning and Content of Indiiiduahty in Contemporary 
America, Daedalus, 8j 25-47, 19^8 
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Before \vc proceed to a detailed introduction of the selections in Chapter 9, 
let us take a general look at “influence,” Its complications and diJfuseness have 
already been pointed out. The remainder of this essay will try to sort out and 
clarify some of the basic issues this concept raises. In doing this we will draw on 
the ideas of contributors to Part III, for the most part, and secondarily upon 
other authors whom we would have liked to have included in the volume, but for 
space considerations could not. For a first approximation we can propose the fol- 
lowing issues: (1) Institutional arrangements in the influence process: (2) Pur- 
poses of influence; (3) Kinds of influence processes; (4) Dialectics in the influence 
process; and (5) Responses to influence. 


1. INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The institutional environments examined in Part III run the gamut from 
prison camps and mental hospitals to industry and schools. Obviously, the kind 
of institution determines to a large extent the dynamics of influence; for ex- 
ample, prisoners of war live in fear of their lives under conditions of great dep- 
rivation, and in a “total institution.” ® There can be no planned change in this 
sort of situation because there is no attempt to create a collaborative relationship 
(notwithstanding the fact that change may indeed be "planned” by those in 
power).® Or, as another example, an outpatient receiving psychotherapeutic help 
twice a week from a local hospital is in a position very different from that of the 
hospitalized patient who receives constant care and surveillance. The degree to 
which the institution is total dictates the amount of control the institution wields 
over the life-space of the “clients.” 

Another institutional parameter of importance is the primacy of the goal 
orientation. Is indoctrination the organization’s raison d'etre or is it only a 
peripheral and latent function? Hospitals, prisons, schools come to mind as 
centers for creating changes, for indoctrination. Whether or not the relationship 
is voluntary, both parties have some inkling as to the nature and purpose of the 
relationship. The degree to which the institutional arrangements provide cogni- 
tive clarity as to the nature of the relationship is an important factor in the in- 
fluence process. (It is interesting to note in this regard that mental hospitals try 

'"^V’hen we review {he different instilulions in our Western society we find a class of them 
which seems to be encompassing to a degree discontinuously greater than the ones next in 
line Their encompassing or total character is symbolized by the barrier to social intercourse 
With the outside that is often built nght into tlie ph) 5 ical plant, locked doors, high walls, 
barbed wire, chffs and water, open terrain, and so forth These I am calling total instiiu 
tions . . Erving Coffman, •'Cbaraflerisljcs of Total Institutions,’ in Sympojjf/jn on Preventive 
and Socinf Psychiatry, Waller Reed Army Institute of Research, April 15-17, 1957. pp 43-44 

* Wc do not wish to imply here that planned change cannot take place in a total institution 
It u \ery possible that developing collaborative methods which will lead to planned change can 
be undertaken in total insututions In fact, many mental hospitals are taking steps in this direc- 
tion. 
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and in international affairs. Part 111 attempts to capture some of the theoretical 
and practical significance of the influence process for the study of human change. 

In Part I we attempted to provide an historical backdrop, a prolegomenon to 
the concept of planned change. We are now ready to plunge headlong into one of 
the key dimensions of planned change (or, for that matter, of any of the changes 
explicated in Bennis' typology in Part I), the influence process. We simply assume 
that if planned change is to take place some influences have to occur, and ac- 
cordingly we are interested in the vicissitudes and complexities of the processes 
of influence.2 

This overarching concept escapes any precise or all-inclusive definition. How- 
ever, in a general way we can say that it implies a relationship between persons 
or groups where one or the other party (or both) utilize some form of interper- 
Wh h'X “«r>ystem) operation to induce the other to do, or feel, or think that 
which the inlluencer believes is desirable. The clumsiness of this initial definition 
elu,?!e ‘’r, The fact is that only such a general and 

process. '’“"'Sated forms of the influence 

demonuudnvLm' ““donts in French; the tennis coach 

ttgTm our^h^'di mr T ■”?" "P 

patient; Henry Higgins correalng EIim‘ ‘“^‘'’^ psychiatrist interpreting to the 
of Desdemona’s “iffidelity'; the politLl ~td"d , 

to a TV audienrp- tli<» f ^ candidate reviewing his qualifications 

interview:rb“^;tnfn'’ ^;i‘l^:t 

coaxing his son to play thl trumpet for f ^ 

on a course of actfonf the ZZTlZ ’ 

party. These are all examples of the inflntnror® ‘"'t 

agine any event in the social « r Process. In fact, it is hard to im- 

of social influence. ” * ^ everyday Ife untinctured by the elements 

primarily as the bSdrop ToT™a\’t”"v*'’' 

change.!" Thus, Chapters reviews learn^no.'. •^ ' centrally svith planned 

lion models for inducing influence Ch®’ ‘o'cfpcrsonal, and sociaiiza- 

concrete examples of the influence procc»‘’as''L‘a«pT *', °‘**" pcovides 

analysts; self, role, group, and latger social systems." 

* Although we are focusing on influenr^ n-.. 

,1 our sctcclion. by >«lio„ of ,ho book, wc wore guided 

imiuence is, of course, a necessary feature s.,’ i 
e cmcn. ibc to.al p,„ce„ „[ pU„„ei chuuge. Howeyer. it i, „„ly one 

modelx This «nelure"d"e\a'^%'e“teS,,' r'Zum' tattmOion influence 

on audience and niaa inriuencc. The woit of sud, sludZ a n^T""' “igtiScant '=>"rd> 
fed, M. Janowiu. and Carl n„,la„d and hi. ? "“■ “'"‘“n. D. Kao. P. Lazars- 

sibly prosidc here. See Reader in Public Opinion and Tom we could not pos- 

and ,M. Janoiwu (Nes. Votk; The Free P.esi of Gleneoef tniTZ's)"”''' 
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fluence ^vith a methodological goal. Similarly, the statistics instructor who imparts 
information on various tests to use under special circumstances can be contrasted 
witli the statistics instructor who stresses probability tJteory and asks the students 
to use tills method for solving statistical problems. Content goals emphasize vari- 
ous forms of problem-solving while methodological learning entails learning 
methods of problem-solving. Or, put differently again, content influence deals 
with goal attainment, ivhile methodological influence is concerned with the paths 
to the goal. 

This is a consequential distinction. In one case influence focuses on acquaint- 
ances with certain stimuli (content) and in die other case influence is concerned 
with methods by which stimuli of value can be received. Psychoanalysis, for ex- 
ample, is commonly misunderstood to employ content influence, whereas, for the 
most part, treatment fails or succeeds according to hou? well the client has mas- 
tered the method of psychoanalysis; i.e., “the fundamental rule,” free association. 
Similarly, Schein’s article on “brainwashing” (Chapter 9) underlines the content 
aspirations of the Chinese thought-reform apparatus. Even though various meth- 
ods were employed, such as confessionals, the major goal was to restructure at- 
titudes toward certain stimuli, not to provide a method whereby stimuli could 
be evaluated more accurately.® We would guess that methodological influence is 
more radical, durable, and difficult to exert than content influence. (The in- 
sidious correlation between values and method should once again be apparent 
They are intertwined so finely that separation — in practice — is impossible. A 
particular teaching or influence method always implies some value orientation.) ® 
As a paradigm for examining influence goals we can arrange cognitive. affecti\e 
or emotional, and motoric dimensions on one axis and then arrange methodo- 
logical and content categories on the other. This taxonomy should account for the 
majority of influence goals. 


3. KINDS OF INFLUENCE PROCESSES 


We have been suggesting that the influence process is not a monolithic, uni- 
dimensional property. And perhaps more important than the institutional condi- 

•Schem nould probably not altogether agree uith this According to him methodological 
ground rules ^^ould be a \ery important emphasis m ’ bratnisashing” attempts The real dif 
ference here appears to he in the idea that the Chinese methodology could lead to only one 
acceptable solution 

*A simple footnote and statement cannot do justice to the lalue question touched on here 
Our own lalue position faiors, in the final analysis, a methodological approach Heatily in 
solved in this is a rationalistic bias — that it is a ^wd thing to k,nosv svhat jou are doing This 
•'scientific temper" — not a rigid 'scicniisro" — pervades our value stance This attitude or stance 
consists, as sve see it, of a tentauveness and respect for probable error as well as a willingness to 
expose ideas to procedures and operations For a full discussion of these issues — and one that 
reflects our own positions — see "Values and the Soaa) SQcniist," edited by Kenneth D Benne and 
C Swanson, Journal oj Social lisucs, Vol. G, No. 4, 1930, paruculatly tlie papers by Geiger and 
the editors. 
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very hard to establish the point with new patients that they are patients, i.e., sick, 
and need help.) 

Unfortunately, we have no wealth of data on the institutional arrangements 
that facilitate or hobble influence attempts. Much more needs to be known. The 
three variables that appear important at this point are the degree to which the 
institution is total; the degree to which the relationship is voluntary; and the 
degree to which the institution’s main goal orientation is indoctrination or 
change. 


2, PURPOSES OF INFLUENCE 

George Price, a cartoonist who manages to hit psychological targets regularly. 
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timately sanctioned at the lotmal and informal ? i Altered through and ul- 
Another way to look at the pnrpZ 
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haps an example or two will help wplain whr>t or content lines. Per- 

and content. If i„ , ,ri,„ry courZ^Zt 'mvr/eri 
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For these inner contradictions to be resolved, time, energy, patience, suspension 
of judgment, research output, and historical trends all have to be relied on For 
example, psychoanalytic practice started out as “id psychology" wherein the 
patient would discuss his dreams and associations and the analyst would interpret 
the “truth” One could just as well mail one’s dreams to the analyst to interpret 
for the amount of attention paid to tlie process or relationship Marked mainly 
by Anna Freud’s monograph, Ego and the Mechatustn of Defense , id psychology 
gave way to emphasis on the relationship betwceen therapist and patient and the 
“analysis of the resistance" to the therapist’s inductions. 

Similarly, in the study of groups and organizations attention has focused 
alternately on the two parts of Barnard’s important distinction between “ef- 
ficiency” (internal working relationships and organizational dynamics) and “ef- 
fectiveness” (goal attainment) between “task” and “maintenance”, between 
“socialization” and “achievement”, between “content” and “process”, etc 01m 
sted.ii who conducted an experiment setting up, m effect, task groups and main 
tenance groups, discovered that neither fulfilled the task requirements as well as 
groups that attempted to work on both prerequisites His task groups were pre 
occupied ivith “getting things done” to the detriment of maintenance problems, 
while the maintenance groups had such “anxiety over process ’ that they could 
not successfully accomplish the task 

It IS undoubtedly true that the bulk of the human relations literature tends to 
give lopsided attention to the relationship, affective, maintenance side of things, 
unduly neglecting the cognitive, theoretical, construct approach But even this 
imbalance is being redressed Leslie Farber has said recently “Despite the mod 
ern tendency to regard all teaching relationships as primarily interpersonal in 
character, it is obvious tliat a teacher’s primary dedication must be not to his 
students but to his subject matter Were this not so, leaching would consist only 
of this romantic relation based on vanity or power, which the psychotherapist has 
learned to call 'transference' situations ’’ 

This balance has to be evened up so as always to include both of these elements 
as an integrated — if at times dissonant — ^whole To study one sort of phenomenon 
without attention to the other is very much like a music student paying attention 
only to the high notes 

Our authors are m almost all cases painfully aware of this dialectic and attempt 
in various ways to cope with it Schem and Kelman. the latter in an extraordi 
narily systematic way, attempt to sort out the cognitive and emotional elements 
in influence attempts Kelman's systematizing suffers only one slight defect, which 
Schein's analysis of the Chinese Communists* brainwashing process overcomes 
neglect of the insidious interpenetration and interaction of the emotional and 
cognitive antecedents and effects of influence Cora Du Bois, using Kelman’s 
“New York International University Press 1946 

“M Olmsted, Orientation and Role in the Small Group,' American Sociological Ilcvtew, 

^9 74‘~75i. ‘9o4 

“ On ThcrapcuUc Despair, Psychiatry, 21 19, ig^o 
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lions and goals of influence we have discussed is the question: what type of in- 
fluence and under what conditions and with what effects? Kelman’s article (Chap- 
ter 9 ) provides the most systematic and useful framework available tor anssvering 
these questions. It might be timely to summarize his framework at this point. 
Kelman identified three processes as they relate to the formation of and change 
in attitude and opinions: (o) Compliance, which refers to cases in which a person 
adopts an attitude another individual or group wants him to adopt without 
actually accepting the attitude. (The community in Kansas that votes dry and 
drinks wet. Or tliehlorrano Jews in Spain, svho for five centuries subscribed 
p bhcly to Catholicism and privately continued their Hebrew worship.) lb) 
indi'vid “ P"son accepts the role of another 
rfdeS 1 'hat are held by this other person, 

ion whtrZ"", '•"'■Id he one example of this.) (c) Internaliza- 

Wm!" ^ >'=- 
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consciours;me not stm!' internalized, others not; some un- 
reality considerations. Du BoU, mrucuMv' o^ors out of 

Kelman’s formulation? extent Schem— utilize 

helps to relieve some of the amh' papers. In fact, Kelman’s work 

ents and consequences, of the inSce 


d. dialectics in the INELUENCE process 
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of Deuey, the self other circuhnty of G H Mead, the self other dialogue of 
Baldwin and James, the looking ghss self' of Cooley, and the striking im 
portance of the primary group stated by sudi seminal thinkers as Lewm, Ma)o, 
and Durkheim 

Each ariicle testifies to the conviction that change induction requires, at the 
very least, understanding the matrix of group forces operating on the individual 
Du Bois' paper implies group forces on every level of her analysis Bradford and 
Lewm emphasize the classroom group dynamics as an essential element in the 
teaching process Kelman s attitude change model is substantially an interper 
sonal model Schem s work on ‘ brainwashing ' is distinguished by his attention to 
group factors, collaboration was influenced primarily by a subtle array of manipu 
lati\e devices emerging out of group acceptance and rejection 
Of course, there are psychological assumptions behind this social orientation 
And for the most part, writers sudi as Scliem and Kelman have advanced Lewm s 
earlier formulations by invoking these psydiological principles Primarily they 
have probed more deeply into the question of why group affiliation becomes so 
important Their answer, on the whole, has been considerably influenced by the 
work of H S Sullivan, namely — to oversimplify — that man's definition of him 
self arises from group identification, that without this surefooted identity, anxiety 
ensues, that his self esteem is inextricably linked to his acceptance and support 
from significant groups and others Thus, one important derivative from the 
sociological orientation of these writers has been the social origin of anxiety 
Accordingly, when we think practically about change, we perforce have to 
shift back and forth in precarious equilibrium between the individual and the 
group, for without one or the other we are distorting the universe It is perhaps 
more obvious to observe that individuals are m groups than it is to observe that 
groups are ‘ m and influence individuals It is this latter, often neglected, m 
Sight that our authors concern themselves with 

The dialectic between knowledge and action ” Possibly the most insidious 
polarization is that between science or knowledge and action It is dearly the 
most dangerous, particularly at this moment m history, when reasonable and 
rational action becomes a literal matter of life and death Parsons analysis of the 
German debacle between the two World Wars turns on the increasing dichotomy, 
the schismogenesis, between the German intellectual and policy maker The 
United States as well — McCarthyism is only one recent example — is not immune 
from the polarization of tliought and action 

The fact is that knoidedge is explosive and radical, it continually threatens 

“Possibly the most outstanding esidence of the others influence is seen in the ssork of 
Ersing Goflman Here the individual is seen as emerging and being defined by his presentation 
of self «here life is the stage and the plays the thing" See particularly the introduction to 
his The pTCsentation of Self tn Everyday Life, New York Anchor Doubleday ip^g 

“This theme permeates the entire volume It cannot be reiterated too often Part I for 
further elaboration 

“T Parsons Essays m Sociological Theory (rev ed) ffew York The Free Press of Glencoe 
Inc. 1034 
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paradigm as a guide for public health education workers, suggests a sequential 
paiiem of influence types. 

Dradford, who stresses a transactional model reminiscent of the philosophy of 
Dcwey-lientley, emphasizes the transactional-interpersonal dimension of tire teach- 
ing process. 

The dialeclic between necessity and desirability Benne et al., in their 
paper, “The questions which practical deliberations must answer,” >= have chosen 
to focus on those practical situations which contain definite clashes in value 
perspectives and which demand a common policy. Throughout this paper, the 
authors dart hack and forth between testing the necessary and desirable state of 
alfairs, m terms both of the existing state of affairs and of outcomes. In a 
s andard Hegelian analysis, they plot a three phase sequence from a diagnosis of 
the existing state, on to an ideal state, and finally arriving at a synthesis of the 
uleal and existent in a program of action. These processes, they claim, “do not go 
oL auXt''-"" order. Rather, they interact with 

Lrse 0 actilTn'; ‘otal judgment shapes up in a common 
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the development of “sclt hood- stems direct r '' from the doettine that 

Thus \vc see here a convergence of iiif> rr-, ^ group and “other” influences. 
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Science and action require synthesis as no otlier diciiotomy requires it Our 
existence relies on it. 


5. RESPONSES TO INFLUENCE 

So far, we have laid major emphasis on the process of influence. Now we want 
to turn to some of the major responses to it, a problem that preoccupies a great 
number of intellectuals and scientists There seem to be at least two major re 
sponses to influence, that of conformity (which contemporary society abhors to 
the point of a new orthodoxy) and that of revolution (which worries others either 
for us absence or its presence). An insidious split vision tlien transpires, when 
with one breath we abjure our current trends m “affectlessness” (the Beat Gen- 
eration representing one variation on this theme) and with the other recall a 
precious nostalgia for the “old days" when, to quote Melville, we said “No in 
thunder “ 

Conformity is undoubtedly the new “godhead ’ term that replaces “individu 
ality, ' whose deadi we collectively mourn as we struggle to be independent to 
gether Yet, gibes aside, an issue so focal deserves judicious consideration and our 
authors represented in this book do just this they take Spinoza s words seriously, 
for they have labored hard not to mock, lament, or execrate They have tried to 
understand 

Let us consider three positions, two from papers represented m the book and 
the other in an essay by Henry Murray Zander, m Chapter 9, concerns himself 
with resistance to change and influence within organizational settings In effect, 
he is assuming strong resistance to change and prescribes methods by which this 
resistance can be overcome His recommendations include participation and in 
volvement m the planning and implementing of change (the Strauss article in 
Chapter lo is particularly apposite), cognitive clarity as to the purposes of change, 
as well as to change itself, and seif diagnosis by the groups involved in the change 

Cartwright and Lipput (in Chapter 6), on the other hand, worked the opposite 
side of the street the lack of resistance lo change, 1 e , conformity, particularly that 
which is levered by group pressures Theirs is a tightly reasoned, data based argu 
ment, difficult to refute and salted with researchable ideas They prefer a tech 
mque of asking questions in pairs to one that tends to undermine preconceived 
biases They start out by asking under what conditions does conformity arise? 
And what kinds of conformity? After all, they reason (with no casuistry), could 
there not be a rigid norm (conformity) for free expression (nonconformity) The) 
then try to account for those conditions that lead to heterogeneous responses 
Their answers take them as far as the data permit Groups are “real ’ and they 
have effects These effects may be harmful (in terms of constricting responses and 


op cit , reference i 
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“received notions’’ and the status quo. This particularly applies to knowledge 
about social phenomena. Wirth illustrates this with the dramatic example of 
Japan, where technological metliods and products were eagerly accepted but 
social, economic, and political influences from the outside were regarded with 
suspicion and tenaciously resisted.^* The latter were subsumed under what the 
Japanese called kikenshiso or “dangerous tlioughts.’’ Along these lines, Freud 
once remarked that science has dealt three mortal blows to man’s narcissism: the 
Copermcan revolution whereby the geocentric theory was reversed— man was 
not at the center of the universe; the Darwinian revolution whereby man's herit- 
age and genealogy was divorced from the grand design of divinity; and the psycho- 
analytic revolution that exposed some of man’s “baser” motives and passions. 

To live dangerously, then, is to live with dangerous thoughts; and new knowl- 
edge perenniaUy threatens our cherished habits, values, and organised patterns 
lenZ Z ™t, “ ■‘"“"'''^dge permeates the human condition, and, 

L fear knowledge, the ambivalence is almost completely based 

larU umeZtZVhdZZ’- ““ B-^ford particu- 

fainous^dictum tSf" =*"‘* Their work takes Lwin’s 
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esses o£ influence as an important aspect of planned change However, we should 
now like to turn briefly to some of the unsolved problems in this area There are 
at least four that come to mind and that merit considerably more attention than 
we can provide here 

I. The first of these is the conspicuous lack of knowledge extant on intergroup 
change and influence. We seem to have a surfeit of knowledge about the dynamics 
of the small group and change adduced to the individual as a resultant of group 
forces, but no strong research literature on mtergroup change This is particu 
larly glaring insofar as the primary conflict areas today are between nations, be- 
tween institutions (such as labor and management), and between various groups 
within organizations and communities 

2 The ethical value issues embedded m the influence process have to be con 
tmually examined without the bias of the pamphleteer or apologists Ends do not 
justify means, particularly in our culture, and the means and methodologies of 
change induction have to be located in some philosophical and empirical frame 
of reference 

9 There is the danger that the authors who work within an “interpersonal 
theory” and small group framework may tend to eclipse the unique and concrete 
individual Tins is nowhere better portrayed than m Erving Coffman's brilliant 
work, where the individual is determined and defined by “projecting a definition 
of the situation ” Here in this Pirandello esque world, complete with stage, 
wings, audience, and other dramaturgical devices appearance and reality become 
fused because the appearance is the reality and vice versa In this “as if ’ world it 
would seem that there are no internal nutriments, no internal guides no biologi 
cal self, no ontological structure, no ego strength, no person-— except that which 
IS defined by interpersonal cues This ' interpersonal ’ tradition, forged by Mead, 
Sullivan, et al (and developed elegantly by Coffman and Strauss) represents an 
indispensable antidote to the mstmciualisis, who represent man as being harried 
solely by a cruel set of inner forces However, as we see it, the play cannot be the 
whole thing, as it ultimately leads to a solipsistic view of man playing an inter 
personal shell game with himself and others The fact is that certain aspects of 
‘ego psychology” have to fuse with the interpersonal man in order to determine 
man's complete social self 

“The recent work of R R Blake is the most forceful contribution to this problem See his 
I's^chology and the Crisis of Statesmanship (Chapter 8 in this \olumc) Also sec his Typical 
Laboratory Procedures and Experiments in An Action Research Program for Orgauization 
Improvement (m Esso Standard Oil Company) Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 
Ann Arbor Michigan, igGo pp 7-30 Blake s ingenious experiments are an elaboration of 
M Shcrif and C W Shenf Groupf in Harmony and 7 'eniion An Integration of Studies of 
Intergroup Relations, New lork Harper & Brothers 1953 

“Tlic reader is directed to the following Alienation from Interaction, Human Relations, 
to 47-<jo 1957 The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, New York Doublcday Nnebor 
Company. iQjQ The Moral Career of the Mental Patient, Psychiatry, 23 123-143 1939 
Motk An Analysis of Ritual Elements in Social Interaction,* Psychiatry, jS 213-231, 19^3 

“See David Rapaport, The Theory of Ego autonomy A Gcneraliiation, Uullelm of the 
Afenmiigcr Chnic, 23 13-25, 1958 
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creativity) and they may be positively liberating. There is little question that 
groups provide enormous emotional support for the individuals who comprise 
them. They also imply that-given our pluralistic society, with its jurisdictional 
disputes over the "life-space" of the individual and marginal memberships — the 
possibility of monolithic control by one group — a la Brave New iror/d— appears 
as fictional as any other disutopia. 

Murray s paper, "Individuality,” is an elfin dialogue. Refusing to be trapped by 
readers who desire to compartmentalize the world into neat categories, he peoples 
his stage with three characters who waspishly take extreme positions on contempo- 
rary America. circa 1984. If we read him correctly (and who can tell?). Si is the 
author’s mouthpiece. And Si seems to be saying that individuality and its obverse, 
con ormity, are no greater a problem now than they were in yesteryear, and if so, 
who can prove it? The forms of creativity and conformity undergo generational 
metamorphoses and the wise observer wifi catalogue these rather than mourn the 
death of what never was. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Models of Injluence 


THE TEACHING LEARNING 
TRANSACTION Leland P Bradford 


ances to learning and change, o£ ex 
perimentation and fact finding, of test 
mg and planning for utilization of 
learning and change in the life of the 
individual The relationships among 
learners and between teacher and learn 
ers have a great deal to do with the 
ultimate learning 

2 That the target of education is 
change and growth in the individual 
and his behavior and thus in his worlds 
This is a deeper and broader goal than 
cognitive learning only 

While cognitive and attitudinal learn 
mgs are basic aspects of individual 
growth and behaviorial change they do 
not guarantee that growth and change 
will occur Each individual faces the 
task of continuously reorganizing re 
making and relating Ins internal and 
external worlds His learning should be 
directed toward this task Learning 
winch remains merely cognitive and 
m a complex process j^esn t become part of Ins internal sys 

and diagnosis of needs for ano resist 

From Leland P Bradford, ’T*' ^ 

r„"„ 
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A reexamination of the 
learning process is long over 
plorations into the many complex mot. 
vational, perceptual and emotional 
forces in lemnmg are needed even more 
than studies of procedures for Presenting 
knowledge or methods of measuring 
recall Analysis of the conditions whi* 
must be present before the individual 
can learn and change need also to be 

made . 

An effective teaching learning proc 
ess should include two basic assump 
tions based on present research and ex 
perience with processes of learning and 
changing 

1 That the teaching learning proc 
ess IS a human transaction involving the 
teacher, learner and learning group m a 
set o£ dynamic interrelationships eac 
mg IS a human relational problem 
Teachers and learners engage together 
complex process of exploration 
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4. Finally, more attention needs to be given to the transactional basis of in- 
fluence. While we have amassed significant data about the effects on the in- 
fluenced we have lew accounts — except those iliat fiction provides — of the effects 
on the influencer. In short, all change attempts manage to produce ironic feed- 
backs: subtle, even imperceptible, effects on the influencer. We are not here speak- 
ing only of counter-transference or the unconscious reaction of the influencer; 
rather of the effects on the influencer — the change-agent — in creating cliange.^^ 

”T. M. Mills, for example, is working on ihe concept, “Identification with the Victim.” a 
reciprocal counterpart of “Identification with the Aggressor." Rather than focusing on the efiects 
on the client. Mills is interested in determining the cdccts on the “changer/’ in this case the 
aggressor. 
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Modib of Influence 


iriR for him to accept because it attacks 
his self image is blocked out or inter- 
preted in such a nay as to pose less of 
a threat Adults, particularly, hate self 
images more resistant to the subordi 
nating role of accepting know ledge from 
odiers What information about per 
sonal performance does die learner ac- 


cept or reject’ 

How mucli does he pigeon hole 


him to enter into the human transaction 
of learning 

Inadequate ability to listen or inter 
act with others makes it less possible 
for him to learn from the learning 
group, thus increasing his tensions and 
anxieties about himself, decreasing his 
satisfaction with die learning transac- 
tion and sery likely increasing his re 
sistance to learning 


knowledge, or turn it into abstractions, 
dius remosing or modifying ns direat 
to his self image’ To what e\tent do^ 
he maintain die ability of lerbal recall 
but reject internalization into being and 
behasing? Does he base sufficient ac 
ceptance of himself as he is to accept 
need for improsement? 

Motivation, perceptions, anxieties, all 
influence and affect die teaching learn 
ing transaction Self perceived threats 
to the learner as a person become real 
blocks to learning 


Passive Learning 

Venturing into the unknown means 
leaving the tried and sure and safe, un 
satisfactory as it may be Resistance to 
leaving the safe, but at the same timo 
wanung the new, frequendy causes the 
learner to prefer the kind of presenta 
uon of knowledge which can be copied 
and recalled but never internalized, 
rather than a deeper process of learning 
involved in a program of change tu 
dents frequently encourage more passive 
but less effecuve methods of learning 
and, by their satisfaction in being pr^ 
tected from important learning, reward 
teachers for ineffective teaching an 


Approach to Learning 

Because the learner is one part of 
the human transaction of teaching 
learning, his motivational, perceptual, 
emotional and attitudinal systems are 
very important factors in how he ap- 
proaches learning and change and how 
open he is to them It is the total in 
dividual, not just his mind, that comes 
to the learning experience When only 
part of him is understood and ap- 
proached, all of him 15 not reached, and 
learning does not get very deeply into 
him and his acuons 

The emerging field of soaal science 
IS beginning to contribute much to our 
total understanding of the process of 
learning and changing From psychiatry 
and clinical psychology come knowl 
edge of individual anxieties and con 
cems From social psychology and 
sociology come knowledge about re 
sistance to change and the process of 
changing From psychology comes 
knowledge of motivation and percep- 
tion Educators need to uulize such 
knowledge in broademng and improv 
mg understanding of the teaching learn 
jng transaction 


thus perpetuate poor teaching 

Each learner brings to tlie learning 
situation his skills, or lack o£ skills, in 
group membership If he lacks the 
ability to work effectuely with oth^ 
in a group situation, it is drfficult for 


What the Teacher Britigs 

The teacher, like the learner, brings 
far more to the teaching learning situ 
ation than a knowledge of the subject. 
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skill in organizing and presenting ma- 
terial. or ability to test for recall. 

First, he brings a certain degree of 
awareness or lack of awareness that the 
teacher-learning process is basically a 
delicate human transaction requiring 
skill and sensitivity in human relations. 

The elTective teacher's role is that of 
engaging in a relationship with the 
learner and the learning group in which 
the learners and the teacher go through 
the process of diagnosis of change needs 
and blocks together, of seeking and 
analyzing relevant information from 
outside sources and from the interaction 
of the learning group, of experimenting 
m new pathways of thought and be- 
havior. and of planning for use of new 
behavior. 


The teacher's role of helping in the 
complex process of learning and change, 
upon a set of human 
u!,i precariously established 

) ah the learner and the learning group. 
I hese relationships are always precari- 
ous because of the anxieties of the 
earner, the threat of the teacher as a 
udge and expert, and the mixed feel- 
ng held by the learner about his dc- 
cndcncy on the teacher. The teacher 
iccds to be aware of the importance ol 
these human rclaiionships, sensitive to 

changes in them, and adept at repairing 


Awareness of Needs 


develop repression in the learner so that 
healthy conflict as a basis of learning is 
lacking? 

To what extent does his fear of re- 
lationship with people keep the learner 
at arm’s length and thus reduce the 
possibility of an effective teaching-learn- 
ing transaction? (This does not mean 
the other extreme of having to make 
himself love the learner. Rather it means 
the ability to enter planfully into a 
human transaction without need for 
either rejection or over acceptance.) 
Knowing one’s own motivations and 
their possible consequences on others 
better enables one to keep motivations 
under direction and control. 


Acceptance as a Person 

Third, the teacher brings an ability, 
or lack of ability, to accept the learner 
as a person. Acceptance means ability 
to respect and listen to the other and 
lo separate the person from unliked 
parts of his behavior. The physician 
who, hating disease, also hates and re- 
jects the person who has the disease, is 
not an effective doctor. Yet teachers 
frequently are not aware that they re- 
ject learners because of lack of knowl- 
e ge, abilities or effectiveness in relating 
o I era. Acceptance does not mean ap- 
present status of being 
and behaving of the learner. It rather 
tr. V* point from which the 
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teaching learning transaction His emo 
tional, motivational, perceptual and 
attitudinal systems, and Ins awareness 
o£ them and their consequences for 
learning and change are important 
forces in effective teaching learning 
Social science again has much to con 
tribute in understanding the teaclier 
Most education takes place in group 
situations Thus the teaching learning 
transaction includes teacher, learner 
and learning group Each has its forces 
and impact on the learning outcome 
for the individuals The class group is 
not merely an economical way of teach 
mg It should be at the heart of the 
learning process Group impact and in 
huence on its members can be a power 
ful force toward learning or toward 
supporting the learning process 


Influence 

group task is individual learning and 
where group forces of cohesion are ex 
erted on the learning of each individual 
As It IS, group forces, inevitably pres 
ent in all group situations, often work 
against the teacher and against learn 
mg The class group bands against the 
teacher to reduce learning because the 
teaclier did not know how to develop 
an effective learning group where mem 
hers helped members and where morale 
was high 

How many teachers fail to encourage, 
or even allow, learners to help educate 
each other? If teachers were able to 
create learning groups m which mem 
her mduenced and helped member, 
learning results would be far greater 

The learning group is the third part 
of the teaching learning transaction 
Educators are just beginning to realize 


The Teacher Learner Transaction 

Recent research into the dynamics of 
group behavior indicates how powerlul 
group forces are in group and individual 
productivity Some groups have the 
task of making machine parts, others of 
reaching decisions, and still others of 
increasing the learning of their mem- 
bers In all instances, lor the group to 
be successful, attention must be given to 
helping the group form, organize, griw 
and keep in good repair Just as the 
leaders in work groups should assume 
responsibility for encouraging ic 
growth and maintenance of the worK 
group, so should the teacher of the 
learning group 

As teachers recognize emotional as 
pects of group behavior, indivi ua 
anxieties and hidden motives, mterper 
sonal threats and competition, prob 
lems of relations to leadership and 
authority, factors of individual invo \ e 
nient in groups, they will be belter aWe 
to help classes become groups where the 


the powerful forces present in groups 
which could measurably inaease indi 
vidual learning and change Research 
m group dynamics in many university 
centers and experimentation with ap 
phed group dynamics carried out by 
the National Training Laboratories has 
much to offer an expanding teaching 
learning iheory 

The Interaction Process 

The interaction process is basically 
a network of interactions taking place 
m a group setting Teacher interaction 
with one student may be heard in many 
different ways and with different conse 
quences by others Praise or reward to 
one student may be heard as punishment 
to another because he was not selected 
tor reward To the learner, interactions 
of support and reaction from the group 
may be more valuable or more readily 
acceplable than from the teacher 
The teacher needs to be aware of the 
consequences of any interaction on all 
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skill in organizing and presenting ma- 
terial, or ability to test for recall. 

First, he brings a certain degree of 
awareness or lack of awareness that the 
teacher-learning process is basically a 
delicate human transaction requiring 
skill and sensitivity in human relations. 

The effective teacher’s role is that of 
engaging in a relationship with the 
learner and the learning group in which 
the learners and the teacher go through 
the process of diagnosis of change needs 
and blocks together, of seeking and 
analyzing relevant information from 
outside sources and from the interaction 
of the learning group, of experimenting 
in new pathways of thought and be- 
havior, and of planning for use of new 
behavior. 


The teacher’s role of helping in the 
complex process of learning and change, 
however, is based upon a set of human 
relationships precariously established 
with the learner and the learning group. 
These relationships are always precari- 
ous because of the anxieties of the 
learner, the threat of the teacher as a 
judge and expert, and the mixed feel- 
ing held by the learner about his de- 
pendency on the teacher. The teacher 
needs to be aware of the importance of 
these human relationships, sensitive to 
Ranges in them, and adept at repairing 


Awareness of Needs 

Second, the teacher as a partner in 
the transaction of learning needs to be 
aware of his own needs and motivations 
and of their consequences to the learn- 
ing process. To what extent do his needs 
to control people, to maintain depend- 
ency upon himself, or to seek love and 
alfection, distort and disturb his helper 
function and the learning transaction? 
To what extent does his fear of hostility 


develop repression in the learner so that 
healthy conflict as a basis of learning is 
lacking? 

To what extent does his fear of re- 
lationship with people keep the learner 
at arm's length and thus reduce the 
possibility of an effective teaching-learn- 
ing transaction? (This does not mean 
the other extreme of having to make 
himself love the learner. Rather it means 
the ability to enter planfully into a 
human transaction without need for 
either rej’ection or over acceptance.) 
Knowing one's own motivations and 
their possible consequences on others 
better enables one to keep motivations 
under direction and control. 


Acceptance as a Person 

Tliird, the teacher brings an ability, 
or lack of ability, to accept the learner 
as a person. Acceptance means ability 
to respect and listen to the other and 
to separate the person from unliked 
parts of his behavior. The physician 
who, hating disease, also hates and re- 
jects the person who has the disease, is 
not an effective doctor. Yet teachers 
frequently are not aware that they re- 
ject learners because of lack of knowl- 
edge, abilities or effectiveness in relating 
to them. Acceptance does not mean ap- 
proval of the present status of being 
and behaving of the learner. It rather 
marks the basic point from which the 
teacher tries to enter into a helping 
relationship. 

The teacher works with a learning 
group. Good teacher-group relations 
are certainly as important as good 
f t-elations. The degree 

o a ility in group leadership and mem- 
ership skills on the part of the teacher 
nas much to do with learning of the 
in*v.duaU in the class group 

I lie teacher is a second part of the 
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aramed by learner, teacher and learn 
,ng group in the light o£ greater reality 
Until thoughts and behavior are re 
vealed and exposed, there is ‘ 

the learner or his helpers can take hold 
o£ to bring about improvement or 
change 


Not to Fill a Void 

Learning is not a matter o£ filling a 
void with inlormation It is a process 
o£ internal organization o£ a complex 
o£ thought patterns, perceptions as 
sumptions, attitudes, leehngs and skills, 
and o£ successlully testing this reorgam 
ration m relation to problems o£ living 
The basis lor reorganization, and thus 
lor learning is diagnosis ol 
Such diagnosis should be made collabo 
ratively by the learner and those help 
mg him It IS ineffectual lor someone 
else to make the diagnosis lor the learner 
—a Irequent lault in education 

The diagnosis is never simply that ot 
general inadequacy It should include 
motivations, desires, anxieties, delen 
siveness, insecurities, perceptions In 
combination they create the normal 
ambivalences lound in learning an 

change , . 

Diagnosis depends on having ade 
quate data Surlacing or revealing the 
thought, leehng and behavior patterns 
ol the learner provides a common ex 
perience tor learner, teacher, and learn 
ing group to make possible a collabora 
twe diagnosis 


Group Reactions 


group, Irom additional sources ol in 
formation, or Irom sell would be with 
out much value We do not learn by 
doing only We learn by doing under 
conditions m which relevant, accurate 
and acceptable reactions which we are 
able to use get through to us 

Increasingly, it is clear that the con 
cept ol feedback has important mean 
ing lor the educational process Inlor 
matron following exposure which 
recognizes the individuals perceptual 
system and which has for its purpose 
development rather than destruction is 
the heart ol learning Feedback must 
be clearly and completely heard Here 
IS where the human relationship aspect 
of teaching learning perhaps has great 
est importance 

In an executive development pro 
gram recently, one member told the 
group in various ways that he saw him 
self as a warm hearted person who liked 
people and who was a democratic ex 
ecutive His recital of his problems ol 
apathy, irresponsibility and lack of 
creativity in his immediate subordinates 
revealed him as fearful and hostile to 
ward people and certainly autocratic 
in his management 

Lectures or discussions about good 
executive behavior would have been 
heard by this man as referring to him 
self Only as his behavior was revealed 
to himself and to other members of the 
learning group, and as he gradually re 
ceivcd helpful feedback reactions en 
abhng him to correct his perceptions of 
himself and ultimately some ot llis be 
havior, did real learning and cliange 
take place 


2 Seeking reactions to revealed 
ideas and behavior Revealing inner 
thoughts, attitudes, behavior without 
securing accurate and acceptable re- 
actions from tlic teaclier and learning 


A Climate for Learning 

3 Climate Revealing thoughts and 
behavior and accepting reactions about 
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members of the learning group and on 
the group itself. Does an interaction 
designed to give needed knowledge to 
one learner create greater unhealthy de- 
pendency on the teacher by other group 
members? 

The interaction process has two basic 
purposes: first, to establish and main- 
tain relationships which reduce anxieties 
and defensiveness in the learner and 
help him open up for learning, and 
second, to bring about learning and 
change. 


A Supportive Climate 

It IS a false assumption, more com- 
mon in secondary and higher than in 
elementary education, that the mature 
person doesn’t need sensitive teacher- 
student relationships or group support. 
Fortunately many adult educators have 
discovered the fallacies in this assump- 
tion and have come to realize the im- 
portance of developing a supportive 
climate that reduces resistance to learn- 

ing. 

, With the interaction process basic 
m learning, the actual Interventions of 
eachers and learners, and the response 
to them, are of critical importance. 

What are the consequences, for ex- 
ample, of action or lack of action by 
the teacher on shifting the balances of 
motivation of the learner? What are 
the consequences in increasing or de 
creasmg a feeling of support or of 
changing the perceptions of the learner? 
VVhat are the consequences for the heln- 
ing relationship between teacher and 
learner? Does any particular action 
create over-dependency on the teacher? 

It IS unfortunate that there is a dearth 
of studies dealing with the effect of 
teacher intervention on the learning 
process. In the fields of consultation 
and therapy, much more has been done 


to train for sensitivity to the interaction 
process. In these fields, as well as in 
the field of medicine, the interaction 
process is recognized as basic in diagno- 
sis and treatment. 

If the interaction process is basic to 
learning, then experience in the area 
of consultation and therapy, and re- 
search in the social science fields of 
social and clinical psychology are im- 
portant to a full development of a 
learning theory. Recent work on human 
relations training carried on by the vari- 
ous group development laboratories has 
been exploring the area of teacher inter- 
vention in the interaction process. 
Experience in clinical psychology is 
highly relevant to this area. Finally, 
recent studies in social psychology on 
the process of change and the function 
of helping with change have importance. 


ana 




Learning and change take place most 
effectively only when certain conditions 
are present, making it possible for the 
learner to enter into a process of diag- 
nosis, experimentation, information 
nding, generalization, practice and ap- 
plication leading toward learning, 
growth and change. These conditions, 
. ***^nssed by the author in a previous 
issue of this journal, will be merely out- 
lined here. 

I. Revealing thoughts, feelings, be- 
thoughts, feelings and 
nehavior needing change are brought to 
e surface for the individual and made 
pn ic to those helping him (in formal 
anting situations, the teacher and 
o er members of the learning group), 
ere is little likelihood of learning or 
they are blurred and 
IS met for the learner, covered by 
misper«ptions of adequacy, anxieties, 
defensiveness. Surfaced, they can be ex- 
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o£ training £or application. Social psy- 
chology and sociology has worked on 
the problem o£ helping to apply and 
maintain change. 

Overcoming Resistance to Change 

Education has long recognized the 
importance o£ transler o£ learning. Too 
Irequently such transler has meant on y 
the application o£ principles to ' 

ationsf This has ignored many o£ the 
problems o£ resistance to putting chang 
into practice in die individual and in 

his worlds. . , 

The problem o£ maintenance ot 
change and utilization o£ learning have 
both emotional and cognitive aspec^ 
The learner’s motivations to maintain 
change in thought and behavior must 
be sulficiently strong to overcome h s 
own hesitations and the forces in his 
environment pushing against 

Many a summer school program has 
inspired teachers to want to 
teaching practices, only to find resist- 
ance among colleagues, students and 
parents back in the school system. 
Change, to be maintained, must be well 
rooted in the individual and well siy- 
ported by forces in his external worlds. 

I£ maintenance of change and utiliza- 
tion of learning is a necessary part ot a 
theory of teaching-learning, then efforts 
must be made during the process ot 
formal teaching-learning to prepare lor 
the problem of maintenance. A number 
ot helping steps can be taken at that 
time. 

Steps Toward Change 


1. Help needs to be given to the 
learner in diagnosing forces of resistance 
to cliangc. and support for change likely 


to be found in himself and his environ- 
ment. Basically he needs help in locating 
and building supports in his internal 
and external worlds to maintain new 
learning and change. 

2. Help needs to be given to the 
learner in assessing his own potential 
strengths and weaknesses in terms of 
support for change. 

3. Help should be given the learner 
in planning how to re-establish himself 
in his outside worlds (after leaving the 
teaching-learning situation). 

A few years ago the author helped a 
team from Europe to develop skills in 
human relations training. It became 
clear, as the three-month training pro- 
gram came to an end. that their first 
and most crucial task back home was 
to gain reacceptance as Europeans. If 
they were seen as “Americanized, any 
efforts to maintain changes in themselves 
and introduce changes in their situa- 
tions would meet with strong resistances 
from those around them. Each person 
needs a foundation from which to en- 
courage change in himself and his situa- 
tions. Learning which totally removes 
such a foundation will not lead to con- 
tinuing change. 

4. Help needs to be given in plan- 
ning how to create supports away from 
the learning situation. Supports for 
change in the situation must be matched 
by supports in the back-home situation. 

5. Help needs to be given the indi- 
vidual to develop a continuing system 
ot learning. Methods of experimentation 
and analysis can be taught which will 
encourage the person to continue to 
learn £rom a variety of experiences. 

Only recently has systematic thought 
been given in the social sciences to the 
problem of maintenance ot cliange. 
Lewin’s earlier concept of the unfreez- 
ing-freezing-unfreezing-treezing cycle of 
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them takes place effectively only when 
the atmosphere or climate in the learn* 
ing group and the teaching-learning 
transaction is one which reduces threat 
and defensi\eness and which also pro- 
vides emotional support while the 
learner is undergoing the difficult proc- 
ess of clianging patterns of thought and 
behavior. 

The teacher has the important re- 
sponsibility of helping to create a cli- 
mate conducive to learning. It is crucial 
that the teacher help the group create 
this climate. The temptation to the 
teacher is to attempt to supply, himself, 
all the understanding and support nec- 
essary for eacli learner. This keeps the 
learner in the bondage of emotional 
dependency on the teacher. 

If the climate is built by the group, 
with encouragemeijt and assistance from 
the teacher, the individual learner can 
accept emotional support interdepend- 
cntly, rather tlian dependently, because 
he >s contributing to the group support 
given to other members. 

.p ^^Uormaiion seeking and receivins. 
Knowledge from a variety of sources 
IS vital to the learning process. Some 
comes from the analysis of the learninir 
situation, some from immediate reac 
tions of teacher and peers, some from 
experimentation and research results 
some from past experiences of the indh 
sidual and otliers, and some from the 

p'm n( 'he 

Knowledge-giving as a factor of learn- 
ing. however, has attributes and conse- 
quences, all of which need much further 
exploration. Tiic first is timing. Like 
a road map which is useless to the per- 
son who has made no decision to take 
a trip, infonuation is often presented 
in tcadiing situations before the indi- 
vidual has made any personal decision 


about learning and change. Teachers 
need constantly to realize that attend- 
ance in a learning group does not neces- 
sarily mean commitment to the process 
of learning and change. 

New Ways of Thinking 

5. Experimentation and practice 
with new ways of thinking and doing. 
Knowledge which remains basically 
outside the being and doing of the 
individual is likely to become com- 
partmentalized. Learning tends not to 
become a basic part of the being and 
doing of the individual until he has had 
opportunity to try out in practice situ- 
ations new possibilities for thinking 
and doing. Experimentation and prac- 
tice are important conditions in the 
total process of teacliing-learning. 

6. Application of change into the 
learning situation of the individual. Ap- 
plication of learning and change in the 
life of the individual is a far more diffi- 
cult task than initial learning and 
change in a protected learning situ- 
ation. Unless the teacher and the learn- 

group give time and attention to 
individual problems of internalizing 
and using learning, regression and loss 
of the learning is likely. 

These conditions need much further 
exploration and research in terms of 
completeness, relative importance and 
integraiion. In various sections of the 
social sciences, some exploration is pres- 
ent. New research on feedback, or in- 
lormation theory, has immediate value 
jor an enlarged concept of teaching- 
earning. Xhe various approaches to 
counseling and therapy have developed 
experience in the area of establisliing 

ceptive climates. Researcli in human 
raauons (raining has stressed the inte- 
gration of these conditions and methods 
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PRINCIPLES OF RE EDUCATION 
Kurt Lewtn and Paul Grabbe 


The re educative process affects the in 
dividual in three ways It changes his 
cognitive structure, the way he sees the 
physical and social worlds, including all 
his facts, concepts, beliefs, and expecta 
tions It modifies his valences and val 
ueSj and these embrace both his attrac 
tions and aversions to groups and group 
standards, his feelings in regard to status 
differences, and his reactions to sources 
of approval or disapproval And it af 
fects motoric action, involving the de 
gree of the individual s control over his 
physical and social movements 
If all three of these effects (and the 
processes which give rise to them) were 
governed by the same laws, the practi 
cal task of re education would be much 
simpler Unfortunately tliey are not, 
and the re educator, m consequence, is 
confronted with certain contradictions 
For instance, treatment involving the 
training of a thumb sucking cliild in 
certain roundabout hand movements, 
designed to make the cliild aware of Ins 
thumb-sucking and thereby giving him 
more control over these movements, 
may set the child apart from other chil 
dren and undermine his emotional secu 
rity, the possession of which is a pre 
requisite for successful rc education 
How ilicsc inner coniradiciions may 


be avoided 15 one of the basic problems 
of reeducation A correct sequence of 
steps, correct timing, and a correct com 
bination of individual and group treat 
meats are presumably essential Most 
important, however, is a thorough un 
derstanding by the re educator of the 
way in which each of these psychological 
components — the cognitive structure, 
valences and values, and motoric action 
— are affected by any specific step in 
re education 

The discussion that follows toudies 
but two of the main problems here in 
volved, one related to a change in cogni 
lion, the other, to the acceptance of 
new values 

Change in the Cognitive 
Structure 

The difficulties encountered in efforts 
to reduce prejudices or otherwise to 
diangc the social outlook of the indi 
viilua] have led to a realization that re 
education cannot merely be a ratioml 
process We know that lectures or 
other similarly abstract methods of 
transmitting knowledge are of little 
avail in changing his subsequent out 
look and conduct We iniglit be 
icinpicd, llicreforc, to think that what 


Excerpted from Aurt Leutn and Paul Grabbe Conduct Knowledge, and Acceptance of 
AVw Values, The Journal of Social Issues Vol i No ), August 19/5, pp ^6^4 Used 
by permisston The first two principles developed by Leutn and Grabbe and not re 
pTinted in full here aie (/) The processes governing the acquisition of the normal ami 
ainormat are fund imenlally alike (a) 7 he re educative process has to fulfill a task which 
u essentially equualent to a change in culture 



change has had important implications 
in recent research. The National Train- 
ing Laboratories efforts to develop 
methods for training change agents and 
of planning for back-home application 
of learning represents another area of 
experience and research. 

Work in sociology as well as in social 
ps>chology has analyzed problems of 
change in relation to social system. 

The teaching-learning process should 
endeavor to help the learner learn how 
to Irarn more effectively so that more 
of lus e.\periences can lead toward learn- 
mg and change. 

As individuals learn to use scientiHc 
methods of experimentation, observa- 
uon, and analysis in daily decision-mak- 
mm , problem-solving, instead of 
stereotypes, perceptual distortions, and 
c osed eyes and cars, learning and 

1 kelv bee “n more 

hkcly become a continual process. 

As individual learners become more 
iwarc. through an effective teadier 

•bmtgln andbchavior'parrns 

h> all 'TcLl '‘‘“rolion 
first to help tl'e®ii, dividual lea?‘'°"’ “ 

"bmelt up for learning b Tei.rgT." 
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and utilizing experiences and knowl- 
edge resulting from daily problem- 
solving. 

Conclusion 

An effective teaching-learning trans- 
actional process should include, in addi- 
tion to the seven areas discussed above, 
pedagogical methods of presenting 
knowledge and developing experiences 
and methods of testing with the learners 
their learning and change. 

As this broadened picture of teaching- 
learning is developed, it is obvious it 
has major implications for the entire 
field of teacher training. It will not be 
enough merely to add social science 
subject knowledge to what the prospec- 
tive teacher is expected to "learn.'' En- 
gaging in the complex human transac- 
j teaching-learning requires more 
i j about human behavior. 

calls for sensitivity and awareness to 
on-going relationships and for skills of 
interacting with the learner and the 
earning group. These sensitivities and 
m'.u gained from traditional 

methods of teacher training. They will 
require a process of experiential learn- 
ing in which the prospective teacher is 
self awareness, under- 
hnv* ^°w others perceive his be- 

lor (Uie consequences of his behavior 
in diagnosing hu- 
ations and group problems, 
sharpening sensitivity to 
what others are feeling and trying to 
. .^^^*.rote. These awarenesses and 

Dro!^"r'"'^“ primary and teaching 

procedure secondary. 

edv, '^’‘P^'nsion o£ our knowl- 

iliii* I t^^ching-Iearning process 
lonp followed by an equally 

ods of fc-examination of meth- 

teacher training. 
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resistances encountered when we at 
tempt to modify inadequate social ster 
eotypes 

[French and Marrow tell the story of 
a forelady s attitude toward older work 
ers She clings to the conviction that 
older workers are no good, although she 
has older workers on her floor whom 
she considers very elficient Her preju 
dices stand in direct opposition to all 
her personal experience] 

This example from industry is well 
in line with studies on Negro White re 
lations dealing with the effect of com 
mon schooling and with observations 
on the effect of mingling They indicate 
that favorable experiences with mem 
hers of another group, even if they are 
frequent, do not necessarily dimmish 
prejudices toward that group 
Only if a psychological linkage is 
made between the image of specific in 
dividuals and the stereotype of a certain 
group, only when the individuals can 
be perceived as typical representatives 
of that group is the experience with 
individuals hkely to affect the stereo* 
type 

6 INCORRECT STEREOTYPES (PREJ 

UDICES) ARE FUNCTIONALLY EQUIV 

ALENT TO WRONG CONCEPTS 

(theories) 

can infer, for instance, tliat the 
social experiences which are needed to 
change improper stereotypes have to 
be equivalent to those rare and specific 
physical experiences whicli cause a 
change in our theories and concepts 
about the physical vsorld Sucli expen 
enccs cannot be depended on to happen 
accidentally 

To understand the difficulties in the 
way of diangitig conduct, an additional 
point has to bt considered 


7 CHANGES IN SENTIMENTS DO 

NOT NECESSARILY FOLLOW 

CHANGES IN COGNITIVE STRUG 
TURE 

Even if the cognitive structure in re 
gard to a group is modified in an indi 
viduai his sentiments toward this group 
may remain unchanged The analysis of 
an opinion survey on the Negro prob 
lem involving white respondents with 
varying educational backgrounds 
shows that knowledge and sentiment 
are independent to a marked degree 
The sentiments of the individual to 
ward a group are determined less by his 
knowledge about that group than by the 
senumenis prevalent m the social at 
mosphere which surrounds him Just 
as the alcoholic knows that he should 
not drink — and doesn t want to drink 
so the white American soldier who ob 
serves a Negro dating a white girl in 
England may feel that he should not 
mind — and he might consciously con 
demn himself for his prejudices Still 
he may frequently be helpless in the 
face of this prejudice since his percep 
tion and emotional reaction lemain 
contrary to what he knoivs they ought 
to be 

Re education is frequently in danger 
of reaching only the official s)stem of 
values the level of verbal expression 
and not of conduct it may result in 
merely heightening the discrepancy be 
tween the superego (the vvay I ought 
to feel) and the ego (the vs ay I really 
feel) and thus give the individual a 
bad conscience Such a discrepancy 
leads to a state of high emotion il ten 
Sion but seldom to correct conduct It 
may jjostponc transgressions but is hkely 
to make transgressions more violent 
when llicy occur 

\ factor of great importance m 
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is lacking in these methods is first-hand 
experience. The sad truth is that even 
first-hand experience will not necessarily 
produce the desired result. To under- 
stand the reasons, we must examine a 
number o£ premises which bear directly 
on the problem. 


3. EVEN EXTENSIVE FIRST-HAND 
EXPERIENCE DOES NOT AUTOMAT- 
ICALLY CREATE CORRECT CON- 
CEPTS (knowledge) 

For thousands of years man's every- 
day experience with falling objects did 
not suffice to bring him to a correct 
theory of gravity. A sequence of very 
unusual, man-made experiences, so- 
called experiments, which grew out of 
the systematic search for the truth were 
necessary to bring about a change from 
less adequate to more adequate con- 
cepts. To assume that first-hand experi- 
ence m the social world would auto- 
matically lead to the formation of cor- 
rect concepts or to the creation of 
adequaw stereotypes seems therefore 


4 - SOCIAL ACTION NO LESS THAN 
PHYSICAL ACrriON IS STEERED BY 
PERCEPTION 

In any situation we cannot help bu 
act according to the field we perceivt 
and our perception extends to two di' 
ferent aspects of this field. One has t 
do with facts, the other with values 
If we grasp an object, the movemcn 
of our hand is steered by its perceive 
position in the perceived surrounding- 
Likewise, our social actions are steer© 
by the position in which we perceiv 
ourselves and others within the iota 
social setting. The basic task of re-edu 


cation can thus be viewed as one of 
changing the individual’s social percep- 
tion. Only by this change in social per- 
ception can change in the individual's 
social action be realized. 

Let us assume that inadequate in- 
formation (knowledge) has somehow 
been replaced by more adequate knowl- 
edge. Does this suffice to change our 
perception? In answering this question, 
let us again take a lead from the field 
of physical perception by asking: How 
can false physical perception, for in- 
stance, visual illusions, be rectified? 


5. AS A RULE THE POSSESSION OF 
CORRECT KNOWLEDGE DOES NOT 
SUFFICE TO RECTIFY FALSE PER- 
CEPTION 


Our insight into the conditions which 
determine the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of perception is still very limited. 
H is knovvn that some relation exists 
between visual perception and knowl- 
edge. However, the lines which appear 
curved in an optical illusion do not 
straighten out as soon as we "know" 
that they are straight. Even first-hand 
experience, the measuring of the dis- 
tanc« in question, usually does not 
e iminate the illusion. As a rule, other 
types of change, such as the enlarging 
or t e shrinking of the area perceived 
or a change in the visual frames of 
K erences are needed to straighten out 


nen we consider resistances to re- 
eaucation we usually think in terms of 
emotional obstacles. It is important, 
however, not to underestimate the dif- 
ti« inherent in changing cognition, 
we eep in mind that even extensive 
perience with physical facts does not 
necessarily lead to correct physical per- 
ception, we will be less surprised at the 
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process, of an atmosphere of freedom 
and spontaneity Voluntary attendance, 
informality of meetings, freedom of ck 
prcssion m voicing gric\ances, emo 
tional security, and a\Qidance of pres 
sure, all include tins clement Carl 
Rogers’ emphasis on self decision by the 
patient stresses the same point for the 
psychotherapy of the individual 
There seems to be a paradov implied 
m this insistence on freedom of accept 
ance, and probably no other aspect of 
reeducation brings more clearly into 
the open a basic difficulty of the proc 
ess Since re education aims to change 
the system of values and beliefs of an 
individual or a group, to change u so 
as to bring it m line with society at 
large or with reality, u seems illogical 
to expect that this diange will be made 
by the subjects themselves The fact 
that this diange has to be enforced on 
the individual from outside seems so 
obvious a necessity that it is often 
taken for granted Many people assume 
that the creation, as part of the re edu 
catue process, of an atmospliere of 
informality and freedom of choice can 
not possibly mean anything else but that 
the re educator must be clever enough 
m manipulating the subjects to have 
them think tliat they are running the 
show According to sudi people, an ap 
proach of this kind is merely a decep 
tion and smoke screen for what to them 
IS the more honorable, straight forward 
method of using force 

It may be pointed out, however, that 
if re education means the establishment 
of a newf super ego it necessarily foi 
lows that the objective sought will not 
be reached so long as the new set of 
values IS not experienced by the indi 
vidual as something freely diosen If the 
individual complies merely from fear 
of punishment rather than through the 
dictates of his free will and consaence. 


the new set of values he is expected to 
accept does not assume in him the posi 
tion of super ego, and Jus re education 
therefore remains unrealized 

From this we may conclude that so 
cial perception and freedom of dioice 
are interrelated Tollowing ones con 
science is identical with following the 
perceived intrinsic requirements of the 
situation Only if and when the new 
set of values is freely accepted, only if 
it corresponds to one s super ego, do 
those changes in social perception oc 
cur whidi as we iiave seen, are a pre 
requisite for a change in conduct and 
therefore for a lasting effect of re edu 
cation 

We can now formulate the dilemma 
which re education has to face in this 
nay How can free acceptance of a 
new system of values be brought about 
if the person who is to be educated 
IS, m the nature of tilings likely to be 
hostile to the new values and loyal to 
the old? 

g ACCEPTANCE OF THE NEW SET 
OF VALUES AND BELIEFS CANNOT 
USUALLY BE BROUGHT ABOUT 
ITEM BY ITEM 

hfethods and procedures which seek 
to change convictions item by item are 
of little avail in bringing about the 
desired change of heart This is found 
to be one of the most important experi 
ences for those engaged m the field of 
re education Arguments proceeding 
logically from one point to another may 
drive the individual into a corner But 
as a rule he will find some way — if 
necessary a very illogical way — to re 
tain his beliefs No change of 
conviction on any specific point can be 
established in more tlian an ephemeral 
way so long as the individual has not 
given up his hostility to the new set of 
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bringing about a change in sentiment 
is the degree to which the individual 
becomes actively involved in the prob- 
lem. . . , Lacking this involvement, 
no objective fact is likely to reach tlie 
status of a fact for the individual con- 
cerned and therefore influence his social 
conduct. 

The nature of this interdependence 
becomes somewhat more understandable 
if one considers the relation between 
change in perception, acceptance, and 
group belongingness. 


Acceptance of New Values and 
Group Belongingness 

Since action is ruled by perception, a 
change in conduct presupposes that 
new facts and values are perceived. 
These have to be accepted not merely 
verbally as an official ideology, but as 
an action-ideology, involving tliat par- 
ticular. frequently nonconscious system 
of values which guides conduct. In 
other words, 


8. A CHANGE IN ACTION-IDEOLOGY, 

A REAL ACCEPTANCE OF A CHANCED 
SET OF FACTS AND VALUES, A 
CHANGE IN THE PERCEIVED SOCIAL 
WORLD — ALL THREE ARE BUT DIF- 
FERENT EXPRESSIONS OF THE SAME 
PROCESS 


By some, this process may be called 
a change m the culture of the individ- 
ual; by oUiers, a change of his super-ego. 

It is important to note that re-educa- 
tion will be successful, i.e., lead to 
permanent change, only if this change 
in culture is sufficiently complete. 11 
re-education succeeds only to the de- 
gree that tlie individual becomes a 
marginal man between the old and new 
system of values nothing wortli while 
IS accomplished. . . . 


One of the factors which has been 
shown to have a very important bearing 
on the success or failure of the re-edu- 
cative process is the manner in which 
the new super-ego is introduced. The 
simplest solution seems to lie in out- 
right enforcement of the new set of 
values and beliefs. In this case a new 
god is introduced who has to fight with 
the old god, now regarded as a devil. 
Two points may be made in this con- 
nection, illustrating the dilemma facing 
re-education in regard to the introduc- 
tion of a new set of values. 

a. Loyally to the old and hostility to 
the new values. An individual who is 
forcibly moved from his own to another 
country, with a different culture, is 
likely to meet the new set of values with 
hostility. So it is with an individual who 
1$ made a subject of re-education against 
his will. Feeling threatened, he reacts 
with hostility. This threat is felt all the 
more keenly if the individual is not 
voluntarily exposing himself to re-edu- 
cation. ... A comparison of voluntary 
and involuntary migration from one 
culture to another seems to bear out 
this observation. 


— (.ApcLL inis nostimy lu 

e the more pronounced the greater the 
oyalty of the individual to the old sys- 
tem of values. Accordingly, persons who 
are more socially inclined, therefore 
ess self-centered, can be expected to of- 
ter stronger resistances to re-education, 
or me very reason that they are more 
hr^y anchored in the old system. 

In any event, the re-educative proc- 
^ will normally encounter hostility, 
i^e t^k of breaking down this hostility 
omes a paradox if one considers the 
a on between acceptance of new 
freedom o£ choice. 

• Re-education and freedom of ac- 
cep flnee. , . . Mucii stress is laid on 
the creation, as part of the re-educative 
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selves Then, and frequently only 
then, do the facts become really their 
facts (as against other people s facts) 
An individual will believe facts he him 
self has discovered in the same way that 
he believes in himself or in his group 
The importance of this fact finding 
process for the group by the group itself 
has been recently emphasized with 
reference to re education in several 
fields It can be surmised that the 
extent to which social research is trans 
lated into social action depends on the 
degree to which those who carry out 
this action are made a part of the fact 
finding on ivhich the action is to be 
based 

Re education influences conduct only 


when the new system of values and 
beliefs dominates the indi\iduals per 
ception The acceptance of the new 
system is linked with the acceptance of 
a specific group, a particular role, a def 
inite source of authority as new points 
of reference It is basic for re education 
that this linkage between acceptance of 
new facts or values and acceptance of 
certain groups or roles is very intimate 
and that the second frequently is a 
prerequisite for the first This explains 
the great difficulty of changing beliefs 
and values in a piecemeal fashion This 
linkage is a main factor behind resist 
ance to re education, but can also be 
made a powerful means for successful 
re education 


PROCESSES OF OPINION CHANGE • 
Herbert C Keltnan 


The Study of Social Influence 

Social influence has been a central 
area of concern for experimental social 
ps)ciiology almost since its beginnings 
Three general research traditions in 
this area can be distinguished (i) The 
study of social influences on judgments, 
stemming out of the earlier work on 
prestige suggestion, ^ (2) the study of 
social influences arising from small 
group iineracijon, = and (3) ilie study 

* This paper is based on a research program 
Oil social inQucncc and bchaMor change sup 
poricd hj grant VfsjiG from liic *Naiiona2 
institute of \fcntal Health 
*Sce for example S E Asch Social Pf) 
etiology, New ^ojk I’rtnncc Hall igjS 
*Scc for example D Cartwright and A 


of social influences arising from per 
suasive communications ^ In recent 
years, there Ins been a considenble 
convergence between lliese three tradi 
tions, going liand in band with an m 
creased interest in developing geneni 
principles of social influence and so 
ciaily induced behavior change 

One result of these developments Ins 
been that many investigators found it 
necessary to make qualitative disiinc 
lions between different types of influ 
cncc In some cases, these distinctions 

Zander editors Croup Dynamia ENaiistiii 
III Row f'cicrson 19^3 
•Sec for example, C I Holland I L Janii 
and il H Kcllc) Communicalton and Per 
iuoiton. New Haicn ^ale Univcmiy I’rtiJ 
>953 


Excerpted fronx Ilerbett C kehnan. Processes of Opinion C/iange, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Spring /pS/ O Princeton i/nnerstty Press, 1961 Footnotes renumbered 
dbrtdged and used by permission 
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values as a ^vhole, to the extent of 
having changed from hostility at least 
to open-mindedness. 

Siei>by-sicp methods are very im- 
portant in re-education. These steps, 
however, have to be conceived as steps 
in a gradual change from hostility to 
friendliness in regard to the new sys- 
tem as a whole, rather than as a con- 
version of the individual one point at 
a time. Of course, convictions in regard 
to certain points in the total system 
may play an important role in the proc- 
ess of conversion. It is, however, im- 
portant for the over-all planning of 
re-education not to lose sight of the 
fact tliat efforts directed toward bring- 
ing about a change from hostility to 
open-mindedness and to friendliness to 
the riew culture as a whole be given 
priority over conversion in regard to 
any single item or scries of items of the 
rc-cducaiivc program. 

How, then, can acceptance of the 
new values be established if not by an 
itcm-by-itcm change in conviction? 

Creatton of an In-grouf} and the 
Acceptance of a New Value 
System 

used 

‘ 7 '"'.‘'""S'ng about acceptance in 
rt-ctlucatioii, as discussed above, is the 
tstabhsluiient ol wliat is called an "in 

circu,us«„ct"®'"®"“" 

lO. THE INDIVIDUAL ACCESS THE 

NEW SVSTEM of VALUES AND BE- 
LIEFS BV ACCEFTINC BELONGING- 
•NESS TO A CROUP 

. . . Allport formulates this point as 
a general principle of leaching people 

nlienhesajs "Itisanaxiointliatp™ 

pic cannot be uughi who feel that 


they are at the same time being 
attacked.” 

... In other words, in spite of what- 
ever status differences there might be 
between them, the teacher and the stu- 
dent have to feel as members of one 
group in matters involving their sense 
of values . , . the normal gap between 
teacher and student, doctor and pa- 
tient, social worker and public, can be 
a real obstacle to acceptance of the ad- 
vocated conduct. 

The chances for re-education seem 
to be increased whenever a strong we- 
feeling is created. The establishment 
of this feeling that everybody is in the 
same boat, has gone through the same 
difficulties, and speaks the same lan- 
guage is stressed as one of the main con- 
ditions facilitating the re-education of 
the alcoholic and the delinquent. . . . 

when re-education involves the re- 
linquishment of standards which are 
wnirary to the standards of society at 
(as in the case of delinquency, 
roinonty prejudices, alcoholism), the 
ee mg of group belongingness seems to 
heightened if the members 
^ ree to express openly the very 
sentiments which are to be dislodged 
through re-education. This might be 
viewed as another example of the seem- 
ing contradictions inherent in the proc- 
ess o re-education: Expression of prej- 
t ices against minorities or the breaking 
Ol rules of parliamentary procedures 
may m themselves be contrary to the 
® feeling of complete 
|. ®od a heightened group identi- 

lon are frequently more important 
P^*'i«cular stage of re-education 
S not to break specific 

in-grouping makej 
ante A^"^nble why complete accept- 
arlXv rejEcled facts can be 

the*!* dirough the discovery, .of 

ac by Uie group members tliem- 
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Three Processes of Social 
Influence 

Compliance can be said to occur 
when an individual accepts influence 
from another person or from a group 
because he hopes to achieve a favorable 
reaction from the other He may be 
interested in attaining certain specihc 
rewards or in avoiding certain specihc 
punishments that the influencing agent 
controls For example, an individual 
may make a special effort to expre^ 
only 'correct ’ opinions in order to gain 
admission into a particular gtoup or 
social set, or m order to 
fired from his government job Or, tne 
individual may he concerned with gam 
mg approval or avoiding disapproval 
from the influencing agent in a more 
general way For example, some indi 
viduals may compulsively try to say 
the expected thing m all situations and 
please everyone with whom they co 
m contact, out of a disproportionate 
need for favorable responses from 
others of a direct and immediate kind 
In any event, when the individual com 
phes, he does what die agent wants him 
to do — or what he thinks the agent 
uants him to do — because he sees tiis 
as a way of achieving a desired response 
from him He does not adopt the in 
duced behavior— for example, a par 
ticular opinion response— because he 
behcies in its content, but because it is 
instrumental in the production ol a 
satisfying social effect ^Vliat the in i 
\idual learns, essentially, is to say or do 
the expected thing m special situations, 
regardless of what his private beliefs 
may be Opinions adopted through com 
phaiice should be expressed only when 
o/ nthaitor Change, to be publuhcd by John 
\\ ilc) anil Sous. 


the person’s behavior is observable by 
the infinencing agent 

Identification can be said to occur 
when an individual adopts behavior 
derived from another person or a group 
because this behavior is associated with 
a satisfying self defining relationship to 
this person or group By a self defining 
relationship I mean a role relationship 
that forms a part of the person s sell 
image Accepting influence throu^ 
identification, then, is a way of estab 
hshing or maintaining the desired re 
lationship to the other, and the self 
definition that is anchored in this 
relationship 

The relationship that an individual 
tries to establish or maintain through 
identification may take different forms 
It may take the form of classical identi 
fication, that is, of a relationship in 
which the individual takes over all or 
part of the role of the influencing agent 
To the extent to which such a relation 
ship exists, the individual defines his 
own role in terms of the role of the 
other He attempts to be like or actu 
ally to be the other person By saying 
what the other says, doing what he does, 
believing what he believes, the indi 
vidual maintains this relationship and 
tlie satisfying self definition that it pro 
vides him An influencing agent who is 
likely to be an attractive object tor 
sucli a relationship is one who occupies 
a role desired by the individual— who 
possesses those characteristics that the 
individual himself lacks — such as con 
trol in a situation in which the mdi 
vidual IS helpless, direction m a situa 
non in which he is disoriented, or 
belongingness in a situation m which 
he IS isolated 

The behavior of the brainwashed 
prisoner in Commuiiist China provides 
one example of this type of idciitifica 
non By adopting the attitudes and 



arose primarily out of the observation 
that social influence may have quali- 
tatively different effects, that it may 
produce different kinds of change. For 
example, under some conditions it may 
result in mere public conformity — in 
superficial changes on a verbal or overt 
le\el without accompanying changes in 
belief; in other situations it may result 
in private acceptance— in a change that 
IS more general, more durable, more 
integrated with the person’s own 
values.* Other investigators found it 
necessary to make distinctions because 
they observed tliat influence may oc- 
cur for different reasons, that it may 
arise out of different motivations and 
orientations. For example, under some 

inf'nrTr-’ “"S' Primarily 

informational— the subject may con. 
form to the mnuencing person or group 
because be views him as a source of valid 
infonnalion; in other situations innu- 
cnee may be primarily normative— die 

nbject may conform in order to meet 
tl'c positive expectations of the i|,n„ 
cncnig person or group = 

na"! H. C. Kclman^ "S; 

Fuliciiou of Response * 

Frcncl,. Jr. anj D. 

dal Power." in D. Cartwrirvhi «• 

in 5ofia/ Paver Ann VrK^ 

(vr Social Reward, .'■'p'”;;'""'- toUlote 

Marie JalPHla. ■■Conro™;, “"1 

race. r/,„„o„ ■nJcpen.i. 

90-120. ‘959. pp. 

*Scc, for example, M. DeuKrh ,.,1 .. 

and iT o’r 

Croup Relariopiiripa CrloS^ °p'ro'ed~'); 
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My own work can be viewed in the 
general context that I have outlined 
here. I started out with the distinction 
between public conformity and private 
acceptance, and tried to establish some 
of tlie distinct determinants of each. I 
became dissatisfied with this dichotomy 
as I began to look at important exam- 
ples of social influence that could not be 
encompassed by it, I was especially im- 
pressed with the accounts of ideologi- 
cal conversion of the “true believer” 
variety, and with the recent accounts 
“*^*‘ain-washing,” particularly the 
Ounese Communist methods of 
‘fought reform.” « It is apparent that 
th^e experiences do not simply involve 
public conformity, but that indeed they 
produce a change in underlying be- 
tlf ** j ** equally apparent that 
ey do not produce what we would 
usua ly consider private acceptance— 
c anges that are in some sense inte- 
grated with the person's own value sys- 
m and that have become independent 
the external source. Rather, they 
Produce new beliefs that are 
from the rest of the person's 
es and that are highly dependent 
on external support. ^ ^ 

eventually led 
sori-»i°' three processes of 

a uence, each characterized by 

tinn I”?* ^utecedent and a dis- 

hav#»/-^ii ^ consequent conditions. 1 
fden/,? processes compliance, 

and internalizationJ 

V0L57. Pi>cAo/ogy, 

form’ of "‘Thought Re- 

muniji Prisons” Chinese Com- 

*73''95. * Vol. 19, 1956. pp. 

the .^‘^^^ripiion of these processes 

“«■ ranS7."‘“l 

dal Influence anA n forthcoming book, So- 
P fntal Approach to the Study 
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intensity, is probably involved in many 
of the conventions that people acquire 
as part of their socialization into a par 
ticular group 

Identification is similar to compliance 
in that the individual does not adopt 
the induced behavior because its con 
lent per se is intrinsically satisfying 
Identification differs from compliance, 
hoivever, in that the individual actu 
ally believes in the opinions and actions 
that he adopts The behavior is ac 
cepted both publicly and privately, and 
Its manifestation does not depend on 
observability by the influencing agent 
It does depend, however, on the role 
that an individual takes at any given 
moment in time Only when the ap 
propriate role is activated — only wlien 
the individual is acting withm the re 
lationship upon which the idencifica 
tion IS based — will the induced opinions 
be expressed The individual is not 
primarily concerned with pleasing the 
other. With giving him what he wants 
(as m compliance), but he is concerned 
with meeting the other s expectations 
for his own role performance Thus, 
opinions adopted through identification 
do remain tied to the external source 
and dependent on social support They 
are not integrated with the individual s 
value system, but rather tend to be 
isolated from the rest of his values— to 
remain encapsulated 

Finally, internaltzation can be said 
to occur when an individual accepts in 
flucnce because the induced behavior 
IS congruent uith his value s)stcm It 
IS the content of the induced behavior 
diat IS intrinsically rewarding here 
The individual adopts it because he 
finds it useful for the solution at a 
problem, or because it is congenial to 
his own orientation, or because it is 
demanded by his own \alucs — in short, 
because he perceives it as uilicruuly 


oinducive to the maximization of his 
values The characteristics of the influ 
enctng agent do play an important role 
in internalization, but the crucial di 
mension here — as we shall see below — 
is the agents credibility, that is, his 
relation to the content 

The most obvious examples of in 
ternalization are those that involve the 
evaluation and acceptance of induced 
behavior on rational grounds A person 
may adopt the recommendations of an 
expert, for example, because he finds 
them relevant to his own problems and 
congruent with his own values Typi 
cally, when internalization is involved, 
he will not accept these recommenda 
tions in toto, but modify tliem to some 
degree so that they will fit his own 
unique situation Or, a visitor to a for 
eign country may be challenged by the 
different patterns of behavior to which 
he is exposed, and he may decide to 
adopt them (again, selectively and m 
modified form) because he finds them 
more m keeping with his own values 
than Uie patterns in his home country 
I am not implying, of course, that in 
ternalization is always involved in the 
situations mentioned One would speak 
of internalization only if acceptance of 
influence took the particular form that 
1 described 

Internalization, however, does not 
necessarily involve the adoption of m 
duced behavior on rational grounds I 
would not vvant to equate intcrnaliza 
tjon with rationality, even ihougJi ihe 
description of the process has decidedly 
rationalist overtones For example, I 
would characterize as internalization the 
adoption of beliefs because of ihcir 
congruence with a value system that is 
basically irraitotial Thus, an authori 
tanau individual may adopt ccrlun 
racist attitudes because tficy fit into his 
paranoid, irrational vicvv of the vsorld 
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beliefs of the prison authorities — in- 
cluding their evaluation of him — he at- 
tempts to regain his identity, which has 
been subjected to severe threats. But, 
this kind of identification does not only 
occur in such severe crisis situations. It 
can also be observed, for example, in 
the context of socialization of children, 
where the taking over of parental atti- 
tudes and actions is a normal, and prob- 
ably essential part of personality devel- 
opment. The more or less conscious 
efforts involved when an individual 
learns to play a desired occupational 
role and imitates an appropriate role 
model would also exemplify this proc- 
ess. Here, of course, the individual is 
much more selective in the attitudes and 
actions he takes over from the other 
person. What is at stake is not his basic 
sense of identity or the stability of his 
self-concept, but rather his more limited 
"professional identity." 

^ The self-defining relationship that an 
individual tries to establish or main- 
tain through identification may also 
take the form of a reciprocal role rela- 
tionshij>— that is, of a relationship in 
which the roles of the two patties are 
defined with reference to one another 
An individual may be involved in a 
reciprocal relationship with another 
specific individnal, as in a friendship 
relationship between two people Or 
he may occupy a social role which is 
defined with reference to another re- 
ciprocal role, as in the relationship' be- 
tween p.uient and doctor. A reciprocal 
role relationship can only be maintained 
if die participants have mutually 
shared cxpcciaiions of one another's be- 
havior. Thus, if an individual finds a 
particular relationship satisfying, he 
will lend to behaie in such a way as to 
meet the expectations of the other In 
other words, he will tend to behave in 
line widi the requirements of this par- 


ticular relationship. This should be true 
regardless of whether the other is watch- 
ing or not: quite apart from the reac- 
tions of the other, it is important to the 
individual’s own self-concept to meet 
the expectations of his friendship role, 
for example, or those of his occupational 
role. 

Thus, the acceptance of influence 
through identification should take place 
when the person sees the induced be- 
havior as relevant to and required by 
a reciprocal role relationship in which 
he is a participant. Acceptance of in- 
fluence based on a reciprocal role re- 
lationship is similar to that involved 
in classical identification in that it is 
a way of establishing or maintaining a 
satisfying self-defining relationship to 
another. The nature of the relationship 
differs, of course. In one case it is a 
relationship of identity; in the other 
one of reciprocity. In the case of recipro- 
cal role relationships, the individual is 
not identifying with the other in the 
sense of taking over his identity, but 
m the sense of empathically reacting in 
terms of the other person's expectations, 
feelings or needs. 

Identification may also serve to main- 
tain an individual’s relationship to a 
which his self-definition is 
anchored. Such a relationship may have 
e cments of classical identification as 
well as of reciprocal roles: to maintain 
as a group member 

an individual, typically, has to model his 
Denavior along particular lines and has 
the expectations of his fellow 


members. An 


example of identification 


ih ® K^oup would be the member of 
^"^munist Party who derives 
engih and a sense of identity from 

cri,-. '^^^*”hion as part of the van- 
S r of the proletarian revolution and 
®Scnt of historical destiny. A 
* ar process, but at a low degree of 
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TABLE I 

Summary of the Distinctions between 
THE Three Processes 

Compliance Identification Internalization 

antecedents: 

1. Basis for the Concern with sO' Concern with so- Concern with value 

importance of cial effect of be- cial anchorage of congruence of be- 

the induction havior behavior havior 

2. Source of Means-control Attractiveness Credibility 

power of the 
influencing 
agent 

Manner of Limitation of 
achieving pre^ choice behavior 
potency of the 
induced re- 
sponse 

consequents: 

1. Conditions of Surveillance by Salience of rela- Relevance of values 

performance influencing agent tionship to agent to issue 

of induced re- 
sponse 

2. Conditions of Changed percep- Changed percep- Changed percep- 

change and tion of condi- tion of condi- lions of conditions 

extinction of lions for social tions for satisfy- for value maximiza- 

induced re- rewards ing self-defining tion 

sponse relationships 

3. Type of be- External de- Expectations de- Person’s value- 

havior system mands of a spe- fining a specific system 

in which in- cific setting role 

duced response 
is embedded 

To the extent that the individual is the fonn of identification, (c) To the 
concerned — for whatever reason — with extent to wliich he is concerned with 
the social effect of his behavior, infiu- the value congruence ol his behavior 
cnee will tend to take the form of com- (rational or otljcrwisc), influence tviJl 
pliancc. (b) To the extent lh.it he is tend 10 take the form of internalization, 
concerned with the social anchorage of s. A difference benveen iJjc tJjree 
his behavior, influence will tend to take processes in icnns of ilic source of the 


Delineation of Reorganization of 

role require- means-ends frame- 

ments work 
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Presumably, what is involved here is 
internalization, since it is the content 
of the induced behavior and its relation 
to the person’s value-system that is satis- 
fying. Similarly, it should be noted that 
congruence with a person’s value-sys- 
tem does not necessarily imply logical 
consistency. Behavior would be congru- 
ent if, in some way or other, it fit into 
the person’s value-system, if it seemed 
to belong there and bf demanded by 
it. 


It follows from this conception that 
behavior adopted through internaliza- 
tion is, in some way — rational or other- 
wise--integrated with the individual’s 
existing values. It becomes part of a per- 
sonal system, as distinguished from a 
system of social role expectations. Such 
behavior gradually becomes independ- 
ent of the external source. Its mani- 
fcstation depends neither on observ- 
ability by the inHuencing agent, nor on 
the actjvation of the relevant role, but 
on the extent to which the underlying 
values have been made relevant by the 
issues under consideration. This does 
not mean that the individual will in- 
variably express intcrnalired opinions, 
regardless of the social situation. In any 
siKciflc situation, he has to choose 
among competing values in the face of 
a variety of situational requirements It 
does mean, hoii evcr, that these opinions 
will at least enter into competition with 
otiier alternatives wlicnever they are 
relevant in content. ^ 

It should be stressed that the three 
processes are not mutually exclusive. 
\yhjle they have been defined in terms 
of pure cases, they do not generally 
occur in pure form in real-life siiui 
tions. The examples that have been 
given are, at best, situations in %vhidi a 
particular process predominates and 
deicnmncs the central features of the 
interaction. 


Antecedents and Consequents 
of the Three Processes 

For each of the three processes, a 
distinct set of antecedents and a distinct 
set of consequents have been proposed. 
These are summarized in Table i. 
First, with respect to the antecedents 
of the three processes, it should be 
noted that no systematic quantitative 
differences between them are hypothe- 
sized. The probability of each process 
is presented as a function of the same 
three determinants: the importance of 
the induction for the individual’s goal 
achievement, the power of the influ- 
encing agent, and the prepotency of the 
induced response. For each process, the 
magnitude of these determinants may 
vary over the entire range: each may be 
based on an induction with varying 
degrees of importance, on an influ- 
encing agent with varying degrees of 
power, and so on. The processes differ 
only in terms of the qualitative form 
that these determinants lake. They dif- 
fer, as can be seen in the table, in terms 
of the basis for the importance of the 
induction, the source of the influencing 
agents power, and the manner of 
achieving prepotency of the induced 
response. 

. *• processes can be distinguished 
in terms of the basis of the importance 
of the induction, that is, in terms of 
the nature of the motivational system 
liiat is activated in die influence situa- 
tion. What is it about the influence 
situation that makes it important, that 
mak« It relevant to the individual’s 
^ u primary concerns 

at the individual brings to the situa- 
tion or that are aroused by it? The dif- 
lerences between the three processes in 

IS respect are implicit in the descrip- 
tions of the processes given above: (a) 
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from the point of view of a particular 
role system, (c) Finally, to the extent 
to which the induced response becomes 
prepotent because there has been a re- 
organization in the individual’s com 
ception of means-ends relationships, 
influence will tend to take the form of 
internalization. This may happen if the 
implications of the induced response 
for certain important values — implica- 
tions of which the individual had been 
unaware heretofore — are brought out, 
or if the advantages of the induced re- 
sponse as a path to the individual’s goals, 
compared to the various alternatives 
that are available, are made apparent- 
The induced response thus becomes 
prepotent because it has taken on a new 
meaning: as the relationships between 
various means, and ends become restruc- 


tured, it emerges as the preferred course 
of action in terms of the person’s own 
values. 

Depending, .then, on the nature of 
these three antecedents, the influence 
process will take the form of compli- 
ance, identification, or internalization. 
Each of these corresponds to a char- 
acteristic pattern of internal responses 
— thoughts and feelings — in which the 
individual engages as he accepts influ- 
ence. The resulting changes will, in 
turn, be different for the three proc- 
esses, as indicated in the second half of 
the table. Here, again, it is assumed that 
there are no systematic quantitative dif- 
ferences between the processes, but 
rather qualitative variations in the sub- 
sequent histories of behaviors adopted 
through each process. 


interpersonal communication, 

GROUP SOLIDARITY, AND SOCIAL 
INFLUENCE Edgar H. Schein 


The purpose of this paper is to ex- 
amine some relationships between com- 
munication, group solidarity, and in- 
fluenceability. Few topics in psychology 
have received as much attention as 
communication. We have looked at the 
nature of communication systems, at 
the flow of information within them, 
at the structural properties of languages, 
and at the function which communica- 
tion plays in organized S) stems, be they 
groups, individuals, or neural networks. 
Only more recently, however, have we 
begun to consider some of the more 
subtle semantic and communication 


problems which, I believe, lie at the root 
of social relationships. In particular, 
except in the study of psycho-therapy, 
we have not given enough attention to 
that aspect of communication which 
relates to the maintenance of social re- 
lationships, roles, and self-images. It 
is this maintenance of social relation- 
ships, roles, and self-images which, I 
believe, accounts in large measure for 
the stability both of groups and of in- 
dividual personalities, and wliicli repre- 
sents, therefore, one of the greatest 
forces against change or influenceability. 
When we see behavior change and 


from Edgar H. Schein, "Interpersonal Communication, Croup Solidarity, and Social 
Influence,” Sociometry, Vol. 33, No. 3, June i960, pp. i^S-i6i. /16r/dged and used by 
permission. 
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innuencing agent’s power is hypothe- 
sized. (a) To the extent to whi^ the 
agent’s power is based on his means- 
control, influence will tend to take the 
form of compliance. An agent possesses 
means-control if he is in a position to 
supply or withhold means needed by 
the individual for the achievement of 
his goals. The perception of means- 
control may depend on^ the agent’s 
acltial control over specific rewards and 
punishments, or on his potential con- 
trol, which would be related to his 
position in the social structure (his 
status, authority, or general prestige), 
(b) To the extent to which the agent’s 
power is based on his attractiveness 
influence will tend to take tlie form of 
identification. An agent is attractive if 
he occupies a role which the individual 
himself desires s or if he occupies a role 
reciprocal to one the individual wants 
10 establish or maintain. The term “at- 
tractiycness,” as used here, does not 
re cr to the possession of qualities that 
m.ake a person likeable, but rather to 
d o possession of qualities on the part 
of the agent that make a continued^ re- 
in athl? P^^^dculariy desirable. 

^tractive 

'lien ihe individual is able to derive 
sa lisfaciion from a self-dcfinilion with 

winch Ihe agent s power is based on his 

die fo™ ■' ‘cnil lo lake 

the form of internalization. An agent 
possesses crcdibili.y if l,is statemenls me 
considered iruihtnl and valid, and heme 
wor liy of serious consideration. Hov- 
land. Jams and Kelley « dislinguish tsvo 

lion See I W \f ‘demifica- 

llw su^/cs'oV- i'„ «*;' 

*Op. cil., p. *1. 
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bases for credibility: expertness and 
trustworthiness. In other words, an 
agent may be perceived as possessing 
credibility because he is likely to know 
the truth, or because he is likely to tell 
the truth. Trustworthiness, in turn, 
may be related to over-all respect, like- 
mindedness, and lack of vested interest. 

3- It is proposed that the three proc- 
esses differ in terms of the way in which 
prepotency is. achieved, (a) To the ex- 
tent to which the induced response be- 
comes prepotent — that is, becomes a 
“distinguished path” relative to alterna- 
tive response possibilities — because the 
individual's choice behavior is limited, 
influence will tend to take the form of 
compliance. This may happen if the 
individual is pressured into the induced 
response, or if alternative responses are 
blocked. The induced response thus be- 
comes prepotent because it is, essentially, 
the only response permitted: the indi- 
vidual sees himself as having no choice 
and as being restricted to this particular 
alternative, (b) To the extent to which 
me induced response becomes prepotent 
because the requirements of a particular 
role are delineated, influence will tend 
to take the form of identification. This 
may happen if the situation is defined 
in terms of a particular role relation- 
ship and the demands of that role are, 
more or less clearly, specified: for in- 
5 nee, this role is made especially 
sa lent and the expectations deriving 
trom jt dominate the field. Or, it may 
laj^en if alternative roles are made 
me eciive because the situation is am- 
consensual validation is 
^fte induced response thus be- 
es prepotent because it is one of the 
ISr, "‘“crnatives available to the indi- 
' I ^ clioice behavior may be un- 
• his opportunity for select- 

fh? ? responses is limited by 

act that he is operating exclusively 
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at the following levels of psychological 

functioning ui 

1 We become more inlluenceable at 
the level of optmons and hcliefs, par 
ticularly in regard to those beliefs which 
are socially shared and operate as norms 
or standards of conduct If we cease to 
have the kinds of relationships which 
imply mutual trust and regard, we cease 
to have access to each others opinions 
and beliefs which, in turn makes i 
virtually impossible for us to establish, 
check, or enforce social norms or stan 

^"^2* Our image of ourselves, both its 
conscious and unconscious components, 
depends to a great extent on the con 
firmation provided to us by 
through interpersonal eotnmunicatio 
A good example is given by GoSm^tt 
In order for a girl to perceive herself 
as beautiful she must obtain from 
others a whole range of communira 
tion cues such as compliments mv.ta 
tions to dates passes made at her 
etc. because beauty has "o absolu 
standard against svliich it can be ju g 
The same sort of cues are of course, 
required for us to see ourselves as in 
telhgent witty, manly, or what have 
you In most of our daily life we operate 
in situations and groups which are 
fairly well integrated, hence we are 
largdy unaware of the constant flow o 
sucli interpersonal communication an 
the confirmation of our selves which it 
provides Only when such cues are ao 
sent or are manipulated in a destructive 
manner, as they were by the Chinese 
Communists, do we realize their im 

** a Our fundamental values, wliclhcr 
we tliuik of them m terms of super ego. 
or moral conscience, or some oilier con 
ccpi probably clcpeml lo a 

the social supliort of indisiduals or 
. V ^Iirroiiaics 


on inc socni supinj»t ... 

iiistiiuiions which operate as surrogates 


for the parents or the significant others 
from whom they were learned One 
would at least suspect this conclusion 
from the frequent statements by psy 
chotherapists that change can be pro 
duced in the patient only when such 
surrogate relationships are exposed and 
re evaluated Again it is difficult to see 
this process in ordinary social life only 
when marked social disorganization oc 
curs do we see the manner in which 
morals are supported by social relation 
ships 

In summary, the ongoing integrity 
of the individual is at several levels of 
his functioning dependent on adequate 
social integration which in turn is 
based on adequate interpersonal com 
munication When interpersonal cues 
cease to confirm the social relationships 
upon which the individual depends 
he becomes socially alienated and sus 
ceptible to change at the level of 
opinion, belief self image, or basic 
value the degree and depth ot influ 
enceability depend on the degree of 
alienation, the degree of pressure to 
change and the availability of new 
opinions beliefs, self images or values 
Social relationships here are not 
meant to be limited to face to-face re 
lationsliips This term applies as well 
to the symbolic relationships which are 
implied by identifications with others 
who are absent or identifications with 
groups and organizations 

Interpersonal cues which cease to 
confirm social relationships can be of 
two kinds (a) cues wliicli tend to be 
destructive— that is. cues which tell us 
tint we are held in contempt by others 
that our social value is very low. and 
(bl cues which lend to be neutral— that 
IS, cues which tell us that we arc not 
regarded highly enough to be allowed 
to pirlicipiic in inlimalc relationships 
or share confidences, but which do not 
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social influence occurring, or when we 
think it should be occurring, yet it is 
not, we might well focus our analysis 
on the interpersonal communication 
processes which are occurring and con- 
sider their implication for the social 
situation and the individuals within it. 

The conceptual model which I will 
attempt to spell out below grew out of 
my studies of Chinese Communist 
techniques of controlling civilian and 
military prisoners during and after the 
Korean conflict. Most of my examples 
will be drawn, therefore, from the ex- 
periences of the prisoners. These ex- 
periences highlight the role which inter- 
personal communication plays in the 
destruction of the subject's social and 
personal integration and in his subse- 
quent increase in influenceability. My 
aim^ in presenting these examples is not 
limited, however, to providing a sodo- 
psychological explanation of what has 
popularly come to be termed as “brain- 
washing.” An additional and perhaps 
more fundamental purpose is to provide 
some bases for a more general theory 
of influence which could encompass the 
kinds of attitude and value changes 
which we can witness in our own society 


A Conceptual Model: Creating /, 
fluenceabilUy through Social 
Alienation ' 

situation the thim 

“ally da with respect to each othe 
«rry two kinds of information: on. 
mfonnation directly relevant to th 

iilro™"!*''' f “ in. and tw, 

infomation about their feelings tc 
ward cacli other and toward the tasl 

‘ njany at the idcu in ihu tonnuhUoi 
inaeblcd to the miologist Ening Col 


reflecting in particular the value they 
attach to each other and to the task. In 
order for people to accomplish any 
kind of task together they must have 
a certain level of regard for each other, 
which is usually reflected in the degree 
of attention they give to each other, and 
they must have a certain level of in- 
volvement in the situation. If such re- 
gard or involvement is improperly low 
or high, it is a signal that the person 
cannot be trusted to fulfill his proper 
function, or worse, cannot be trusted 
not to take advantage of the other par- 
ticipants in the situation. 

Such information is usually commu- 
nicated through a host of gestures and 
non-verbal cues as well as through the 
content of what is said. For example, 
the way we dress, our social manners, 
the degree of deference we pay to the 
high status people, and the degree of 
energy with which we approach a task 
all serve to communicate to others 
whether we are properly involved or 
motivated, and therefore, whether we 
can be counted on to fulfill our role, be 
It in an office, on a combat mission, or 
at a party. 

The importance of this type of inter- 
personal communication is twofold: 
Hrst, the flow of cues which indicate 
that we have proper regard for each 
other and are properly involved in situ- 
ations is critical for the maintenance 

0 organized activity and group soli- 
darity. Second, it is also critical for the 
maintenance of personal identity and 
security, ^ Much of our personality is 
earned in and supported by a social 

context through the information which 
our significant others communicate to 
us concerning their evaluation of us. 
^use of this fact, we become suscep- 

1 e to change when our social supports 
are destroyed or removed. Such potential 
influenceability can be hypothesized 
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survival for their men, would often ap- 
pear to the lower ranking officers like 
collaboration They would then either 
covertly or overtly fail to obey orders, 
thus destroying the chain of command 
This process of social decay was aided 
by the fact that the first months of 
captivity had been marked by extreme 
physical privation and a high prisoner 
death rate which stimulated some com 
petition for the very scarce supplies of 
food, medicine, and other means of 
survival From the very beginning, the 
Chinese indicated to the prisoners that, 
if they were cooperative in re educating 
themselves and learning the trutii 
about the Korean war, they could ex- 
pect better treatment Of course, being 
cooperative meant being willing to give 
radio broadcasts and other propaganda 
to the effect that being a prisoner of 
war in Chinese hands was a pleasant 
afEair, and so on 

In any large group o£ men such as an 
army, there will be a few opportunists, 
psychopaths, and psychotics who wi 
take advantage of any situation tor per 
sonal gam The willingness of these 
men to compete and to collaborate, an 
the rewarding of such behavior by the 
Chinese began to create a general at 
mosphere of mutual mistrust which was 
heightened by several addititma 
niques of manipulating the PO s o 
example, a sizeable group of men vvould 
be told that, if they cooperated by 
giving propaganda broadcasts, t ey 
tould be repatriated then the group 
vvould be split up into smaller grimps 
some of which would be marche o m 
the direction of the front lines an t len 
taken to another collection point or 
prisoners, leaving the impression t la 
they had cooperated, given broadrast^ 
and been repatriated or rewarfed in 

some other fashion Also, nn 
guards would spy intensively on co 


versations of the most trivial and in- 
timate nature, look for infractions of 
camp rules, pull in the culprit and ac 
cuse him, force him to confess, then 
leave him m a state of wondering how 
they could have known of his words or 
deeds unless there were more informers 
in camp than he had previously sus 
pected During interrogations a man 
would often be asked a question and 
after continued refusal to answer would 
be shown that the Chinese already had 
the answer Then he would be asked it 
he would copy the answer out of the 
Chinese document If he did so to get 
the Chinese ' off his back for a little 
while, his copy would be shown to an 
other min who was being interrogated 
with the statement Why do you con 
tmue to hold out, look, your friend so 
and so has already given us the answer 
These and many other devices were used 
to create the image that almost every 
one else was collaborating, so why not 

^ The Communists also prohibited any 
organized activity not specifically sane 
tioned by them For example, religious 
services, social gatherings athletic 
events, and so on were prohibited for 
most of the hrst two years of captivity 
Thus, not even by shared rituals could 
prisoners reaffirm their solidarity Any 
attempt at organized resistance or es 
cape was severely punished and the 
croup responsible split up 

The most striking examples of actual 
interference m the communication 
process were the uses of what might be 
called testimonials I have already cited 
the example of tricking an individual 
into writing out material in mterroga 
non and presenting this to another 
prisoner as if it had been spontaneously 
Eiven In the same category fell the 
utilization of a small number of men 
who had made germ warfare confes 
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nese ^vlthout getting ovennvolved, or 
so they behe\ed, at the same time giv- 
ing up attempts to establish relation 
ships with other prisoners whom they 
did not really trust or regard highly 
However, the social alienation was not 
sufficient in most instances to disconfirm 
the prisoners’ self image or destroy his 
basic values At most, tlie process made 
a man doubtful and insecure 

Creating Social Alienation in Civil- 
lans m Chinese Communist 
Prisons 

To find examples of a more inten 
sive destruction of identification with 
family and reference groups, and the 
destruction of social role and self image 
we must turn to the experiences of civil 
lan political prisoners interned within 
Chinese Communist prisons In such 
prisons the total regimen, consisting of 
physical privation, prolonged interro 
gation, total isolation from former rela 
tionships and sources of information, 
detailed regimentation of all daily 
activities, and deliberate humiliation 
and degradation, was geared to produc 
mg a complete confession of alleged 
crimes, and the assumption of a peni 
tent role depicting the adoption of a 
Communist frame of reference The 
prisoner was not informed what his 
crimes were, nor was it permissible to 
evade the issue by making up a false 
confession Instead, what the prisoner 
learned he must do was re evaluate hxs 
past from the point of view of the Com 
munisis and recognize that most of his 
former attitudes and behavior were ac 
tually criminal from this point of view 
For example, a priest who had dis 
pensed food to needy peasants in his 
mission church had to recognize that he 
was actually a tool of imperialism and 
was Using his missionary activities as a 


cover for exploitation of the peasants 
Even worse, he may have had to recog- 
nize that he was using food as black 
mail to accomplish his aims 
The key technique used by the Cora 
munists to produce social alienation to 
a degree sufficient to allow such re 
definition and re evaluation to occur 
was to put the prisoner into a cell 
with four or more otlier prisoners who 
were somewhat more advanced m their 
“thought reform ' than he Such a cell 
usually had one leader who was respon 
sible to the prison authorities, and the 
progress of tlie whole cell was made 
contingent upon the progress of the 
least “reformed ’ member This condi 
tion meant in practice that four or 
more cell members devoted all their 
energies to getting their least “re 
formed member to recognize the truth 
about himself and to confess To ac 
complish this they typically swore at, 
harangued, beat, denounced, humil 
lated, reviled, and brutalized their vie 
tira twenty four hours a day, sometimes 
for weeks or months on end If the au 
thorities felt that the prisoner was 
basically uncooperative they manacled 
his hands behind his back and chained 
his ankles, which made him completely 
dependent on his cell mates for the £ul 
fillraent of his basic needs It was this 
reduction lo an animal like existence m 
front of other humans which, I believe, 
constituted the ultimate humiliation 
and led most reliably to the destruction 
of the prisoner s image of himself Even 
in his own eyes he became something 
which was not worthy of the regard of 
his fellow man 

If, to avoid complete physical and 
personal destruction, the prisoner be 
gan to confess in the manner desired of 
him, he was usually forced to prove his 
stneenty by making irrevocable behav 
lorai commitments, such as denouncing 
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sions and who were then sent to various 
camps to give lectures and answer ques- 
tions. The sincerity of their answers and 
the small details of their confessions 
were very convincing to many a pris- 
oner. Still another device was to offer 
prizes like fruit or cigarettes for essays 
or articles in the camp newspaper. Of 
course, the winning essay was usually 
the one ^vhich most agreed Avith the 
Communist line. Once obtained by the 
Chinese, such an essay would be circu- 
lated widely among the other prisoners. 
Those few men who found themselves 
in a position of cooperating regularly 
with the Chinese would be used to try 
to get other prisoners to be more co- 
operative as well. 

Identifications with groups and in- 
dividuals outside of prison camp also 
became the targets of Chinese Commu- 
nist manipulation. The best example 
was the selective delivery of mail. In 
some cases, the Chinese did not give a 
man any of his mail, at the same time 
solicitously pointing out that there had 
been no mail for him, which could only 
mean that his loved ones at home no 
longer cared about him. In ocher cases, 
they only delivered mail which con- 
tained bad news or was completely de- 
void of anything meaningful, and with- 
held mail which was either directly re- 
assuring or contained news which could 
be reassuring. At the same time, the 
mass media of communication were 
completely saturated by Communist 
propaganda. Most prisoners did not see 
a Uestern non-Communist newspaper 
or hear a non-Communist radio broad- 
cast during their entire captivity, un- 
less, of course, such a medium con- 
tained news which played into Com- 
munist hands. Our manifest lack of 
concern about the Korean war would 
be a good example of the kind of news 
winch the prisoners were surely given. 


Of course the most obvious example 
of cutting communication channels was 
solitary confinement which was used for 
varying lengths of time up to two years 
or more in die case of some prisoners. 
However, the effects of solitary confine- 
ment were by no means clearcut. In 
many men it led to a tremendous need 
to communicate with someone, a need 
which interrogators have played upon 
for centuries; in sucli men it sometimes 
also led to real loss of assurance about 
their personal identity and self-image, 
particularly if they were deprived of the 
means of living in a civilized fashion, 
for example if they were deprived of 
any means of keeping clean. For other 
men, however, the total lack of inter- 
personal cues was less threatening to 
their integrity and sense of integration 
with reference groups than being sys- 
tematically given cues that they were 
not trusted by others or were not worthy 
of any regard. In particular, men whose 
reference group identifications were 
very strong and whose self-images were 
in part organized around solitude and 
meditation, for example highly reii’ 
gious individuals, welcomed solitary 
confinement as a relief from pressure. 
This fact, by the ivay, highlights the 
superiority of actively manipulating 
interpersonal communication over a 
mere cutting of the communication 
channels for the production of social 
alienation. A man can be most alien- 
ated in the very midst of many others, 
as the examples beloiv will show. 

The systematic manipulation of com- 
munication and social relationships 
among prisoners of war produced a de- 
gree of social alienation which ivas char- 
acterized in most men by a systematic 
withdrawal of involvement from all so- 
dal situations. They lived increasingly 
in a shell, going through certain of ih^ 
motions of cooperating with the Chi' 
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pseudo benevolent manner ^vhlch char 
actenzed the Chinese Communist ap 
proach, m the second place, tvere for 
most men highly no\el and highly am 
biguous situations to which our cul 
tural norms and standards of conduct 
did not readily apply The problem, 
then, was not that a man became un 
sure of his moral principles, such as the 
ivrongness of collaborating with the en 
emy Rather, the new and ambiguous 
situation made it difficult to determine 
what sort of behavior would actually 
be a violation of such moral principles ® 
The Chinese put considerable effort 
into providing the prisoner ivitii suit 
able rationales for collaborative be 
havior, whicli would allow him to re 
define his situation m a manner that 
would absolve him Such redefinition 
might take the form of not recognizing 
that his behavior was in fact helping 
the enemy, or might take the form of 
reevaluating relative priorities where 
conflicting values were involved An 
officer might see less harm in giving the 
Chinese propaganda than m risking 
having his men shot, a prisoner might 
see greater importance m letting his 
loved ones at home knoiv that he was 
alive by making a radio broadcast than 
in preventing the Chinese from getting 
a bit of propaganda out of him, or to 
put the matter more extremely, a man 
might see less harm in collaborating 
than m letting a friend die because the 
Chinese would not give him medicine 
unless he collaborated 

The important point about these ex 
amples is that they all involve some 

*ThM ambiguiiy ts actually itill present 
aJjrr fact as cttclcncaJ bf tl>c 

our o\«n country of enunaantig a clear 
policy loHard POW bclutior Accounu in ihe 
ptcs$ anti popularized analjscs ha*c jhificd 
inailcdly m the lajt few year* from Warning 
colUboraijoii on Communisi miiircajineni 10 
blaming u on POW inuconduct. 


cognitive evaluations and some judg 
ments concerning the consequences of a 
given course of action The ambiguity 
of the situation, the Chinese saturation 
of the informational environment with 
their concept of the “truth,” and the 
physical pressures on the men made it 
quite likely tliat some shifts in scales of 
judgment would occur, and that errors 
in assessing tlie consequences of col 
laborative behavior would also occur 
However, it was also quite likely that in 
the whole prisoner population there 
were many who, because of previous 
experience or specialized knovsledge, 
could have made more accurate assess 
ments which could have become the 
basis for shared norms and standards 
of conduct However, m a situation in 
which men were prevented from com 
municating with each other, did not 
trust each other, or had low regard for 
each other, there was no opportunity to 
share such knowledge This statement is 
confirmed by the accounts of many men 
that successful resistance was usually 
organized around a few key individuals, 
often non commissioned officers with 
broad experience, who v^ere able to 
maintam clandestine relationships with 
other prisoners of war, and vs ho vsouid 
advise them how far they could co 
operate with the Chinese without giving 
them anything of real propaganda value 
or getting involved with them in an ir 
revocable fashion These instances of 
failure to produce alienation highlight 
the importance of effective communi 
cation diannels as prerequisites to re- 
sistance 

In the political prison die pressure 
toward cognitive rcdtrmuion was, of 
course, present to an even more intense 
degree Not only was there unremitting 
pressure on the prisoner to shift liis 
frame of reference anJ to rc evaluate lus 
ovsn self image and past behavior, but 
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and implicating his friends and rela- 
tives in his own newly recognized 
crimes. Once he had done this he be- 
came further alienated from his former 
self, even in his own eyes, and could 
seek security only in a new identity and 
new social relationships. Aiding this 
process of confessing was the fact that 
the crimes gave the prisoner something 
concrete to which to attach the free- 
floating guilt which the accusing en- 
vironment and his own humiliation 
usually stimulated .2 


Influence through Identification 
and Social Reintegration 

As I indicated previously, I am as- 
suming that adult humans are power- 
fully motivated to know themselves, to 
have some kind of positive viable self- 
image and a set of social roles which are 
confirmed in interaction with others. 
A state of social alienation, therefore 
implies powerful motives toward per’ 
sonal and social integration, and to 
hates searching behavior on the part 
of the alienated individual for some 

meaningful relationship, role, a^dZ' 

■mage. The usual case, both in the 
prisoner of svar camps and in the po- 
htical prisons, was that the only rila- 
tionships which were permitted to grow 
were with the Communists or with pris- 

Sndi “operating with them, 

huch relationships were strongly en- 
couraged and facilitated by a variety "f 
means, A good example was the plight 
of the sick and wounded prisoncrs^of 

war who. because of their pVical ™ 

proces, Occam" ifmremeiy 


fincmcnt, were unable to escape from 
continual contact witli their interro- 
gator or instructor, and who therefore 
often ended up forming a close relation- 
ship \vith him. Chinese Communist in- 
structors often encouraged prisoners to 
take long walks or have informal talks 
witli them and offered as incentives cig- 
arettes, tea, and other rewards. If the 
prisoner was willing to cooperate and 
become a “progressive,” he could join 
with other “progressives” in an active 
group life. 

Within the political prison, the group 
cell provided not only the forces to- 
ward alienation but also offered the 
road to a “new self.” Not only were 
there available among the fellow pris- 
oners individuals with whom the pris- 
oner could identify because of their 
shared plight, but, once he showed any 
tendency to seek a new identity by truly 
trying to re-evaluate his past, he re- 
ceived again a whole range of rewards 
o which perhaps the most important 
was the interpersonal information that 
ne was again a person worthy of respect 
and regard. The force of the motivation 
to Iiave some identity can be deduced 
rom the fact that positive relationships 
typically formed in the group cell in 
^ite of the ever present atmosphere of 
mutual hostility. 


Influence through Cognitive 
Ra-definition 

groups become disorganized 
kinds of manipulation 
does it groups, not only 

- ^come impossible to commu- 

it V. ^ enforce existing norms, but 
impossible to share in the 
norms for situational 
previously encoun- 
■ ®®^ng a prisoner of war, in the 
place, and being handled in the 
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same time, social alienation is fostered 
by tlie bestowing of special favors, re 
wards, or privileges for cooperation 
with the authorities In reformatories 
in which there is a reasonably high rate 
of success of reform, one finds the key 
to this success in the identification of 
the inmates with one or more members 
of the staff through ivhom tliey learn 
new norms, self images, and values 
Such identifications can only occur 
when old social bonds have been un 
dermmed 

In the mental hospital we ha\e recog 
nized that therapy operates through the 
medium of forming a relationship with 
a psychiatrist or some otlier member of 
tile staff What we have recognized less 
often IS that sometimes the hospital 
staff will, m a number of subtle ways, 
destroy tlie internal organization of the 
patient group, usually by moving pa 
tients from one vsard to another, thus 
preventing stable friendships ^Vhetller 
the alienation of the patient fiom other 
patients is an aid or hindrance to ther 
3py I am not prepared to say, but it 
vvould seem to be a problem worthy of 
investigation In many of tliese institu 
tions, a major function of reducing m 
mate organization is to maintain better 
control over the inmate population, but 
perhaps such practices liave other func- 
tions as v^ell 


By focusing on social alienation, I do 
not wish to bypass the fact that m many 
change producing institutions social or 
gamzation among inmates is encour 
aged and is considered to heighten 
rather than weaken mfluenceabihty 
This emphasis would certainly be true 
of educational workshops, religious re 
vivals, voluntarily entered group ther 
apy, and so on The fact that these in 
stitutions are voluntary would appear 
to be one common feature which dif 
ferentiates them from prisons and 
mental hospitals They also differ in 
that the participants presumably are 
motivated to change or be influenced, 
and that the staff does not feel it neces 
sary to impose its own authority co 
ercively over die inmates Instead, par 
ticipants themselves are expected to as 
sume a certain amount of responsibility 
and authority An interesting middle 
ground is found in institutions which 
are entered voluntarily and with mo 
tivation to change, but which involve 
total submission to authority — for e\ 
ample, monasteries and academies The 
fact that such insuiuiions initially tend 
to destroy tlie inierml organization of 
inmates vvould suggest that such de 
struction is more closely related to the 
nature of authority in the msmution 
than to ihe degree of voluntariness of 
entry or moiiv ation to cliange 
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there were available ever present mod- 
els of how to do this, combined with 
complete isolation from all contacts 
which could in any manner affirm the 
old self-image or social norms. Through 
identifying with cell mates, the pris- 
oner came to pay attention to their 
point of view which led to a re-defining 
of his own. Behavior previously seen as 
innocent could then be judged as crim- 
inal, and a past life based on capitalist 
premises could be seen as evil.'* 


Recapitulation and Conclusions 

Social and personal integration de- 
pend on interpersonal cues which con- 
firm social norms and the individual's 
beliefs, self-image, basic values, and 
social role. When such cues are absent 
or disconfirming, the individual be- 
comes socially alienated, which makes 
him susceptible to influence for three 
reasons: First, forces against change are 
reduced or removed; second, motives 
toward re-integration are induced; and 
redefinitions are fa- 

My reasons for emphasizing this kind 
of influence model are twofold First 
we need a better understanding of the 
technique employed by the Commu- 
nists in attempting to influence captives 
and their potential or actual effect” 
, degree of permanence of the chantre 

Avhich was produced in a few indlvidu5s K 
a process such as that described depended of 
course, on the kinds of interpersonal ' 

were exposed to following Uicir reoair” 

If their newly acquired idLtUy 

acceptable to their "signifi. 
cant others back home, a new and compara 
ble influence process was set into motion in 
the few cases where such changes have ner 
sistcd. there js good evidence that the 
Mduals sought out and attached themself 
emotionally to others who would support the 
new Identity and attitude structure. These It! 
servauon, are based on a recent folSWup 
»tudy of some of the civilian repatriates. ^ 


Certainly we need to go beyond some of 
the thinking often expressed in our 
mass media — that the behavior of pris- 
oners of the Communists is either the 
result of mysterious occult devices or is 
tlie result of personal weakness reflect- 
ing social pathology in our society. Sec- 
ond: we need conceptual tools with 
which to explore further those institu- 
tions within our own society which are 
presumably geared to producing pro- 
found and lasting changes in their adult 
inmates, students, or patients. 

VVhen one examines institutions such 


as prisons, mental hospitals, basic train- 
ing centers, intensive educational work- 
shops, and so on, one is struck by the 
need to conceptualize what goes on in 
them at a level somewhat broader than 
IS reflected in most experimental studies 
of social influence. Jn particular, one is 
number of similarities in 
such institutions with respect to the 
manipulation of social relationships, 
ror example, a frequent practice in 
prisons, mental hospitals, educational 
workshops, reformatories, religious re- 
treats, basic training centers, monas- 
teries, nunneries, academies, and so on, 
IS to isolate the inmates from their for- 
mer social relationships, either by physi- 
y TOnfining them or by regimenting 
h routine to such an extent 

t at they do not have time to maintain 
such relationships. 

Jn authoritarian institutions, like 
prisons, to which inmates are sent in- 
voluntarily, there also tend to be sys- 
ematic efforts on the part of the staff to 
nestroy the internal organization of the 
nmate group. This fact has been noted 
- P^^son situation and is embodied 
e admonition to prisoners to “serve 
meir oivn time." Evidences of internal 
o^mzation among prisoners result in 
P *s ment for some men, removal to 
anotlter cell block for others. At the 
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same time, social alienation is fostered 
by the bestowing of special favors, re 
wards, or privileges for cooperation 
with the authorities In reformatories 
m which there is a reasonably high rate 
of success of reform, one finds the key 
to this success in the identification ol 
the inmates with one or more members 
of the staff through whom they learn 
new norms, self images, and values 
Such identifications can only occur 
when old social bonds have been un 
derminecl 

In the mental hospital we have recog 
nized that therapy operates through the 
medium of forming a relationship with 
a psychiatrist or some other member ot 
the staff What we have recognized less 
often IS that sometimes the hospital 
staff will, in a number of subtle ways, 
destroy the internal organization of the 
patient group, usually by moving pa 
tients from one ward to another, thus 
preventing stable friendships Whether 
the alienation of the patient from ol er 
patients is an aid or hindrance to ther 
apy I am not prepared to say, but it 
would seem to be a problem worthy o 
investigation In many of these institu 
tions a major function of reducing in 
mate organization is to maintain 
control over the inmate population, u 
perhaps such practices have other unc 
tions as well 


Influence 

By focusing on social alienation, I do 
not wish to bypass the fact that in many 
change producing institutions social or 
ganization among inmates is encour 
aged and is considered to heighten 
rather than weaken influenceability 
This emphasis would certainly be true 
of educational workshops, religious re 
vivals, voluntarily entered group ther 
apy, and so on The fact that these in 
stitutions are voluntary would appear 
to be one common feature which dit 
ferentiates them from prisons and 
mental hospitals They also differ in 
that the participants presumably are 
motivated to change or be influenced, 
and that the staff does not feel it neces 
sary to impose its own authority co 
ercively over the inmates Instead, par 
ticipants themselves are expected to as 
sume a certain amount of responsibility 
and authority An interesting middle 
ground is found in institutions which 
are entered voluntarily and with mo 
tivation to change, but which involve 
total submission to authority for ex 
ample, monasteries and academies The 
fact that such institutions initially tend 
to destroy the internal organization of 
inmates would suggest that such de 
struction is more closely related to the 
nature of authority in the institution 
than to the degree of voluntariness of 
entry or motivation to change 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH WORKER AS 
AN AGENT OF SOCIO CULTURAL 
CHANGE Cora Du Bois * 


I NEED not underscore my pleasure at 
being asked to join you in honoring 
Dorothy Nyswandcr. Most of us here 
this evening have honored her lor many 
years, but it is pleasant to have an- 
r^ally a public and formal opportunity 
that serves to punctuate our continuing 
esteem. But the very purpose of this oc- 
casion places serious responsibility on 
a speaker. The title selected non- 
chalantly ast fall is a further challenge. 

haveTf' ‘"""'■‘'"g monUrs 

have been spent at the Center for Ad- 

vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
where many ideas are in ferment and 
there are many intellectual resources. 

1 0 those intervening months and the 

Fdl™ at the Center, I am deeply ii! 

Both analysts and practitioners in 
the contemporary world have an almost 
compulsive interest in change— and 
small wonderl The Western World hat 

tieth'centu^v* T'»cn. 

ry changes so momentous 

bridge. 

Dr. Jerome Frank was aU^klnd ’’t’’"' 
me me ihe benefit of hi, advice 
are to acknor.iedge my deb. .o' boi". " 

from Com Du Bois, "The Puhtl. is . 

f ““Staphs. T fp ^’•^‘o-Cultural Chongs 

" “"Mtors, Inc., Oakland, Cohf r/ria k P' by the Society of Pub, 


anti so often stressed that they need no 
coniment. Similarly, at least the leader- 
ship of the non-Western ^Vorld holds 
aspirations for their societies that prom- 
ise changes there even more dramatic 
than those experienced in the West. 

It is not so much what these changes 
are, in a descriptive sense, that need 
concern us here, as the question of 
understanding how they occur. More 
particularly, as public health workers 
you are concerned with change that is 
both induced and planned. Neither rev- 
olutionary processes of change nor ac- 
cidental ones (if there be any) need pre- 
occupy us tonight. 

The Intrapsychic Approach 
to Change 

Tlie approaches to change are as 
varied as the discipline concerned with 
the question. Psychologists are likely to 
see change from inside the individual 
oo mg out. They perceive change as 
alterations in people's perceptions, cog- 
nitions, affects, and attitudes, and on 
tiirough the armamentarium of con- 
cepts used by psychologists. For ex- 
^P e, last year Dr. Gordon Allport of 
arvard, who delivered the second 
orot y B. Nyswander Lecture, spoke 
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o£ "Perception and Public Health, (i) 
mcl gave wise and learned counsel on 
personal and cultural proceptual dif- 
ferences, and the role they may play m 
public health work Or, for e\ainple. 

Dr Leon Festinger in his recent book 
on "A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance 
( 2 ) gives us a most important lead into 
the dynamics of the strain for con- 
sistency and Its bearing on attitude 
clianges He points out that cognitive 
dissonance arises when new events, new 
information, or decisions face an indi 
vidual Through the process of ra 
tionahzation the individual attempts to 
reestablish consonance, i e , consistency, 
by changes of cognition, or changes o 
behavior, or changes of values ow 
ever, if the discrepancy between estab 
hshed and new information is too grea , 
one way of maintaining consonance is 
to reject the new While it is important 
for the public health worker to realize 
that the strain for consistency may work 
for him in inducing change, it is 
equally important to realize * 

may work against him, if the gap e 
tween the old and the new is too dis 
turbing People will avoid individuals 
and situations that are likely to m 
crease dissonance to the point o is 
comfort In sum we can say 
the involvement the greater the is 
sonance, and the more vigorous t e re 
jection of the new Since cognition is 
primarily determined by reality (or a 
least reality as it is proceived— to use 
Dr Allports term) relevance becomes 
an important issue If two facts are op 
posites in a logical sense, that is, i two 
facts cannot be put into one category, i 
they are mutually exclusive and ex 
haustive, that means they are likely o 
arouse dissonance on a cognitive leve 
But if two facts are simply irrelevant, 
if they appear to bear no relation o 
eacli other, then cognitive dissonance 


Influence 

IS presumably in abeyance For ex 
ample, a thing cannot be both red and 
green To insist that they are is to 
arouse dissonance But to know that 
roses are red and sugar is sweet is to 
know two irrelevant facts 

In arguments of this kind examples 
are often helpful For example, if a 
health educator enters a community 
where it is commonly held that fever is 
caused by a grandfather s punitive 
ghost and if the health worker pro 
claims that this belief is false and that 
the truth is that fever is caused by 
mosquitoes, he will precipitate dis 
sonance But it will be a dissonance dif 
Hcult to test The health worker will be 
hard put to prove that grandfathers 
ghost does not cause fever and equally 
hard pressed within the preceptive 
framework of the community to prove 
that mosquitoes do cause fever On the 
other hand, if the health worker merely 
says that mosquitoes breed in water and 
produce fever, he wiU be engaging 
in irrelevances within the preceptive 
framework of that community In the 
first instance, the health worker may be 
avoided as a person who precipitates 
unpleasant dissonances In the second 
instance, even though the health worker 
may succeed in having all the standing 
water drained, he has made no headway 
precisely because no cognitive disso 
nance has been aroused When the 
health worker leaves, the ameliorative 
measures will be abandoned No more 
than irrelevant activity has taken place 
The resources for change inherent in 
cognitive dissonance have not been 
tapped 

But now let us suppose that a health 
worker claims that injections cure yaws 
whereas the common belief in the so 
cicty IS diat poultices cure yaws Here 
IS dissonance, but dissonance subject 
to die reality testing of cognitive pow 
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ers. The strain for consistency will be 
enlisted to change beliefs and behav- 
iors. Injections and the cure of yam 
can be cognitively brought into con- 
sonance. A technical change has been 
successfully introduced. When preven- 
tive and curative medicine are isolated 
from each other, the possibility of re- 
ality testing in the technical dimension 
of culture is diminished. In my opin- 
ion, this separation of preventive from 
curative medicine was an important 
element in reducing the success of the 
Rockefeller health demonstration units 
in India during the igao’s and 1930*5. 
Speaking theoretically, exclusive em- 
phasis on preventive medicine mini- 
mizes the possibility of reality testing 
and fads to exploit cognitive dissonance 
and the strain for consistency in the hu- 
man personality. 

We must return to this subject later 
n a dilterent context— particularly in 
the context of designating the change 
described as a technical one. 

The Interpersonal Approach 
to Change 

Although many other intrapsvchic 
sources for change could undo^bLdly 
be found, my intention is not to survey 

lefir h‘rt “ ■“““■“It. So! 
}ct us shift from the intrapsychic to the 
■merpersonal level in the^ppraisal 
diange. Osgood and Tanuentaum, i„ 
1 ‘*“"““‘"8 congruity and at- 

titude changes, conclude that if a highly 
regarded person holds views different 
from one’s own, the change may be 
either toward a lower regard for’ the 
pers^ or a modification of one’s opin- 
ion. The higher the esteem in which the 
person is held, the more likely it is that 
the opinion will change.fg) Merton 
readies analogous conclusions. Speak- 
ing of value-homophily between friends 


he says, “In the give-and-take of the 
friendship, initial divergences of value 
tend to be reduced. If the friends have 
an approximately equal emotional stake 
in the relationship, this is likely to 
occur through mutual accommodation 
of their values. If one is more deeply 
involved in the relationship than the 
otlier, his values are more likely to be 
modified to accord with the values of 
the less deeply involved.''(4) 

Kelman(5) working at a comparable 
level of analysis adds further dimen- 
sions to Merton's and Osgood’s pro- 
posals. Kelman charts the antecedents 
and consequences of three different 
processes of attitude change which he 
labels compliance, identification, and 
internalization. It is difficult to do jus- 
tice to Dr. Kelman's argument in so 
brief a condensation. However, let us 
select some diagnostic features of these 
three processes and assume for our pres- 
ent purposes that the agent is the public 
health worker and that the actor is 
the person he hopes to persuade. 

In compliance, the agent of change 
possesses means of control or surveil- 
lance. The actor adopts the induced 
behavior because he expects to gain 
specific rewards or approval and avoid 
specific punishment or disapproval by 
conforming. The response of the actor, 
however, does not become part of his 
framework of values. 

Any health worker who has done 
held work will readily recognize this 
type of <Aange, particularly if he has 
worked m underdeveloped countries 
entered a community, or 
^ established Ministry 

Of Public Health, backed by the pres- 
•ge of a powerful government or of an 
mt^ational agency. Where change de- 
s on compliance, permanence of 
_ ange is unlikely. As soon as the for- 
eign worker leaves, the innovations that 



were initiated are likely to be aban 

doned , 

Now let us turn to the process of at 
titude change called identification by 
Kelman In identification the agent o£ 
change is an attractive figure The act 
accepts influence because he |o 

establish or maintain a satisfying se 
defining relationship to the age"! Th 
IS congruent with what Merton has to 
say about value homophily in fnen 
ship The actor believes in the re 
spouses which he adopts, but their spe 
cific content is more or less irrelevan 
The new response is accepted as a value, 
hut It IS isolated from other values held 

by the actor , , . , 

Again any experienced health worke 
can?ecall example alter example of this 
kind of experience One 
mind IS of a Minister of Health, re 
cently returned from training abroad, 
who Llled out the army to administer 
mass inoculations in the capital city 
market day, when people “reamed i 
from the countryside In this case, the 
Minister of Health had ‘dentified with 
Western medicine and wanted to define 
himself as related to it The people 
inoculated obviously only 

Kelman s third process of at nude 
cliange, internaluation, represents tlie 
kind of change all serious health work 
ers wish to achieve In °"’ 

the agent of change is credible raUier 
than just attractive The a«ors cogn 
live field IS reorganized (To use Fes 
lingers language the force of cognitive 
dissonance is utilized to establish con 
sistency ) The actor sees the nature and 
utility of the new behavior and per 
ceivcs ns relevance to issues The iicvv 
IS not only valued, it is also integrated 
olher \alucs . 

I should like to suggest Utat Kelman $ 
three processes of attitude change, sec 
from Utc \ici% point of an anihropo o- 
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cist studying acculturation may have 


diachronic (i e sequential) implica 
tions This also is a point to which I 
shall return later 

In any event, Osgood, Merton, and 
Kelman, all see change as a function 
not only of intrapsychic forces but also 
of interpersonal relations The impIica 
tions for the public health worker are 
legion The credibility and/or the af 
fection in which he is held in any com 
munity, the kinds of interpersonal rela 
tions he is capable of establishing, are 
crucial factors in effecting change But 
equally crucial are the persons in the 
community who are prepared to estab 
lish a relationship with the health 
worker Induced or planned change can 
be viewed as a relationship between 
agent and actor Readiness must exist 
in both Such formulations remove 
from the field workers shoulders ex 
elusive responsibility for the success of 
a program They should place in more 
realistic context the goals that planners 
may legitimately formulate for practi 
tioners 

The importance of such interper 
sonal relationships are stressed because 
they have been insufficiently empha 
sized by technically minded planners 
Personal relationships and tile sociol 
ogy of small groups make up a rela 
lively new field of investigation in the 
social discipline Important as that field 
is It remains still largely unassimilatcd 
into other less interstitial fields of social 
inquiry 

But please understand me, A%niie 
stressing the importance for cliange. of 
interpersonal and small group rela 
tions. 1 am not claiming that all ele 
raents of cliange reside m such inter 
actions, but only that it is a significant 
area and one too often ignored by those 
who plan and carry out healtlr pro- 
grams 
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No one would claim, for example, 
that the introduction of cattle, disease, 
and western artifacts into the Hawaiian 
Islands toward the end of the i8th cen- 
tury and the beginning of the igtii were 
insignificant in producing changes. But 
it could be argued that the long and 
faithful service rendered by a British 
seaman to King Kamehameha I was 
equally formative. Also it could be 
argued that the early missionaries were 
potent influences leading, after the 
death of Kamehameha I, to the repudia- 
tion by his queen of the whole tabu 
system on which Hawaiian social rela- 
tions and subsistence rested. 

In the same vein, the defeat of Japan 
in World War II and the policy of 
democratization pursued by SCAP (Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers) were certainly not negligible. But 
the results were not always in the direc- 
tion foreseen. Nor had they always the 
hoped-for permanence. What was per- 
haps not foreseen was the very great in- 
fluence of the G.I. in his interpersonal 
relations and particularly in contract- 
ing legal or illegal relationships with 
Japanese women. In fact, so little was 
the potential for change foreseen in 
these informal personal ties that every 
ellort was made to restrict them. 

In any society that tends to view life 
technically, to persuade by mass media, 
to fragment people into congeries of 
traits appropriate for statistical analy- 
sis, to see change in terms of goals that 
must be achieved in one to five years — 
in any such society it becomes necessary 
to plead the importance of interper- 
sonal relationships and of small groups 
if this significant dynamic for change is 
not to be overlooked. Trusted coun- 
selors and friends, wives and mistresses, 
parents and children, esteemed col- 
leagues, can often make or break the 
best laid programs of planners. 


of the Influence Process 

Modes of Adaptive Behavior 

Let us now turn from these intimate, 
though dynamic, forces bearing on 
socio-cultural change to another work 
of Robert Merton. In Social Theory 
and Social Structure(6) Merton dis- 
cusses deviant behavior. He suggests 
five categories of role behavior that de- 
scribe modes of adaptation, not per- 
sonalities. The five proposed modes of 
adaptive behavior are: conformity, in- 
novation, ritualism, retreatism, and re- 
beBion. Although Mellon discuss'es 
these categories in terms of role be- 
havior within the American cultural 
scene, I believe they may have cross-cul- 
tural implications, since Vogt, working 
on acculturation processes among Nav- 
aho veterans, independently emerged 
with some analogous categories.(7) I 
also believe that Merton's categories 
of adaptation may provide the public 
health worker with at least some pre- 
liminary guides for identifying groups 
or individuals who may be crucial al- 
lies, or deadly opponents, in effecting 
social changes. 

Conformity, as a mode of adaptation, 
means that cultural goals are closely 
meshed with institutional means for 
their achievement. Groups or individu- 
als possessing this mode of adaptation 
are not likely to be easily changed. 
They represent the stable and conserva- 
tive elements in a society although this 
does not necessarily mean that they are 
its most powerful or successful mem- 
bers. The French peasantry of the early 
Twentieth Century or the upper mid- 
dle class of small urban communities in 
the United States might possibly be 
considered examples of groups for 
whom goals and the available institu- 
tions mesh. There is no gap or at least 
a minimum gap between aspirations 
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on the one hand and means tor their 
realization on the other hand If their 
coals do not already coincide with those 
of the public health worker, they will 
not be easily persuaded to change They 
would at most react m the manner pro 
posed by Kelman in his compliance 
category If on die odier hand, their 
coals do coincide with those of the 
health worker, Merton’s conformist 
mode of adaptation would coincide 
with Kelman s proposed internalization 
category 

Innovation, as a mode of adaptation, 
means by Merton's definition that there 
are no, or inadequate, institutiona 
means for the achievement of cultural 
goals In other words, there is a gap e 
tween aspirations and ways of imple 
mentmg them Groups or individuals in 
this position are probably the most re 
ceptive to institutional innovations 
Psychologically they may be considered 
to fit Kelman's identification category 
I suspect that the leaders of many ot 
the new nations belong to this mode of 
adaptation They have accepted West 
ern goals and wish to create the institu 
tions necessary to support them v it 
such groups the role of the public 
health worker is relatively, but only 
relatively, easy The task is the creation 
of cadres of trained personnel and the 
institutional framework within which 
they can work The task, with such 
groups, IS not to persuade, nor even to 
achieve the goal of improved healt i, 
but rather to provide such innovaton 
with ways and means for them to bui 
their own appropriate, supporting in 
stitutions for goals the health worker 
and innovators share I see this task as 
the primary and most feasible one fac 
mg the World Health Organization or 
our own overseas health assistance pro 
gram Since tliese agencies can operate 
in countries only on the invitation or 


governments, they are assured of a 
group .already sharing somewhat the 
goals of Western medicine The inter- 
national or foreign agency s task is 
then to assist such groups m establish 
mg effectively organized and staffed de 
partments of public health 

Merton's third mode of adaptation is 
ritualism In ritualistic groups or in 
dividuals the cultural goals are muted 
compared to a compulsive insistence 
on institutional means Groups and in 
dividuals to whom this mode of adapta 
tion IS congenial are not hard to iden 
tify Bureaucracies and professions are 
frequently, and the world over, prone 
to ritualistic adaptation Here the role 
of the public health worker is fraught 
with a double danger Our own medical 
and health traditions frequently en 
courage ritualistic behavior at the ex 
pense of ultimate goals Vaihingers 
law of the preponderance of the means 
over the end has m my observation 
often led medical and health workers 
to insist on forms at the expense of 
content Ritualism as a mode of adapta 
tion IS a professional hazard When it 
runs head on against another groups 
ritualism, deadlock, rather than change 
too often resulu 

The fourth mode of adaptation sug 
gested by Merton is retreatism Here 
both goals and institutional means are 
rejected As Merton says, people who 
adapt (or mal adapt) in this fashion are, 
strictly speaking, in the society but not 
of It (8) Like those who resort to ritu 
aiism, retreatists are not hard to iden 
tify They may be objects of concern for 
the public health worker but they are 
not fulcrums for induced socio cultural 
cliange IVe need not linger over this 
mode of adaptation 

Merton s last and fifth mode of adap 
tation IS rebellion He states. When 
the institutional system is regarded as 
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the barrier to the satisfaction of legiti* 
mized goals, the stage is set for rebellion 
as an adaptive response.’’(9) There is no 
doubt that the rebellious mode of adap* 
tation can be the source of massive 
socio-cultural change. It is also true that 
in certain communities the public 
health worker may inadvertently foster 
the rebellious adaptation or be a focus 
for those individuals and groups who 
find such an adaptation congenial. 
Nevertheless, since most health workers 
do, and must, work within institutional 
boundaries, to use these potentially 
powerful groups and individuals to ef- 
fect change can be hazardous and 
should not be done without full cog- 
nizance of the risks involved. 

Merton's five modes of adaptation 
serve to underline the importance of 
knowing the social orientations of those 
with whom the health worker must deal 
and the potential assets and liabilities 
of such orientations for the practition- 
ers tasks. It is clear, if one agrees with 
the validity of such categories, that the 
innovative type of adaptation provides 
the obvious and easiest channel to 
change: that the retreatist is practically 
useless; that the rebellious is hazardous 
There remain the ritualistic and con- 
formist modes of adaptation. These are 
both difficult, but I would suggest not 
impossible, channels through which to 
work. Groups and individuals with a 
ritualistic adaptation may be fired to 
initiate change if they can be persuaded 
of new and more potent goals than the 
old ones which, for them, have lost 
primacy. Identification, in Kelman’s 
sense, may fire ritualists to new goals 
and transform their ritualistic to in- 
novative modes of adaptation. Sim- 
ilarly. groups and individuals with a 
conformist adaptation may be subject 
to persuasion precisely in those areas 


where they sense cognitive dissonance 
in their own culture, i.e., incongruities 
between values, incongruities between 
institutions, and incongruities between 
values and institutions. These areas of 
cognitive dissonance may be crucial 
leverage points for change in the con- 
formist mode of adaptation. 

1 have reviewed Merton’s modes of 
adaptation at some length because they 
provide the practitioner one kind of 
rough and ready way of analyzing in 
any society the groups or individuals 
who are most likely to want, and to be 
able, to effect change. 


Goals, Roles and Induced Change 

However, in every society, goals have 
different valences. It is analytically use- 
less to say that in one society wealth is 
more prized than piety, or that in 
another society equity is more valued 
than justice. For the practitioner more 
trenchant formulations are needed. 
Again Merton(io) has a useful set of 
preliminary distinctions. In discussing 
social controls he distinguishes between 
prescribed and proscribed behavior, 
and adds two intermediate types that 
he calls preferred and permitted. In 
our society, for example, parental care 
of offspring is prescribed; murder and 
espionage are proscribed. Marriage with 
non-kin is preferred but permitted 
within bounds of cousinship. The point 
once made and labelled is obvious; this, 
however, does not mean that it is un- 
important. Among the groups and indi- 
viduals designated earlier as innovators 
there will be prescribed and proscribed 
goals. Should innovators disregard such 
goals they risk suffering social disap- 
proval that would make such persons 
poor mediators of social change in the 
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larger society Therefore it is m the 
realm o£ permissible and preferred be 
haviors and goals that the public health 
practitioner should look for rvays of m 

ducing change j, 

Spirofi i) gives this idea of kinds of 
social control a somewhat different and 
useful elaboration in respect to social 
roles Like Merton he points out that 
goals are either sanctioned or pre 
scribed The prescribed goals are man 
datory, the sanctioned ones approved 
To use his example, the goal of becom 
mg a physician is sanctioned, i e , it is 
permitted and even approved, but to 
retain the status associated with the 
goal, the role required of the physician 
IS prescribed or mandatory That is, 
once a sanctioned goal is sought, the 
social role associated with it becomes 
mandatory Why this should be so nee 
not delay us here The point of interest 
to us IS the idea that roles can be as 
binding as goals, that social controls 
can arise from participating in institu 
tions (which are simply congeries ol 
roles) as much as from subscribing to or 
rejecting social goals Again the ini 
plications for those who are charged 
with introducing change are clear n 
any society groups or individuals w los 
roles prescribe behavior, and for w om 
deviation from their roles would entail 
social penalties or the abandonment of 
goals, are frequently limited agents o 
change In our own society this is nicely 
illustrated in the relative flexibility of 
the politician compared to the civil 
servant The politician s social role is 
far less subject to social control, is less 
prescribed, than that of the civil servant 
(although I am by no means sure that 
this is the case in every nation) 

So far we have sought congruencies 
belween the concepts and findinp ot 
investigators from different disciplines 


The creation for this search is that the 
concepts and congruities should pro 
vide analytic guides to public health 
workers who are concerned with in 
duced sociocultural change 

We have said that within the procep 
tive field of individuals, the strain for 
cognitive consistency may be, if prop 
erly used, a dynamism for change But 
changes in behavior, attitudes, and 
values are often mediated by interper 
sonal relations and are of varying depth 
and permanence Turther, in any so 
ciety the relationship between goals on 
the one hand, and institutional re 
sources for achieving them on the other 
hand may be differently perceived by 
groups and by individuals Varying 
modes of adaptation may result from 
the differences in perception These 
modes of adaptation have varying po 
tentiahties for change However, we 
must also recognize that goals have dif 
ferent valences Similarly, the congeries 
of roles which constitute institutions 
vary in the extent to which they are 
prescribed 


Class and Socio cultural Change 

In developing this argument two 
areas frequently included in any discus 
sion of change have not been touched 
upon The first is social class and the 
other IS culture trait inventories Rea 
sons for giving them short shrift will 
now be discussed 

The relationship between social class 
and social change has been a subject of 
considerable research Sorokin, for ex 
ample, in a study of the class proveni 
ence of some 3 000 saints over 20 cen 
tunes reaches the conclusion that as 
a rule the upper classes are the first 
innovators and importers of the nevv 
cultural values in a given society and 
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its culture, and especially the first mold- 
ers of its highest ideals and values. The 
lower classes ordinarily lag behind and 
follow or imitate when the values cease 
to live and function within the upper 
classes. In other words, the stream of 
innovations in a given society flows 
from the lop to the boitom.'’(i8) On 
the other hand, Barnett, working within 
the framework of cultural comparisons, 
sajs, "It is a transparent fact that the 
members of privileged classes have a 
vested interest in the system on which 
they thrive and that' they resist changes 
in it which will deprive them of their 
advantages. Changes which threaten the 
social, political and economic preroga- 
li\cs which they cherish are understand- 
ably not welcome by them. . . . When 
cultures meet, the majority of those 
who switch their allegiances are indi- 
viduals with the least opportunity for 
full participation in the most valued 
activities in their own society."{i 3 ) Dr- 
Barnett would have difiiculiy reconcil- 
ing this generalization with Dr. Soro- 
km $ and neither, 1 believe, could make 
their generalizations stick. It is not that 
social class is irrelevant to social change, 
or to the problems facing a public 
health worker. Simmons' excellent 
article on the Implications of Social 
Class lor Public IIcalth{ui) « ample 
testimony that it is important. But its 
imjwrtancc lies not in class per se but 
m class as an index to cultural goals 
and institutional roles. For our pur- 
iwscs licre social class is a dependent 
aiKl not an independent variable. The 
public liCMlih worker responsible for 
analyzing .a society must go beneath 
I ic surface of class groupings. As Karl 
iolanyi persuasively argues in The 
Crcal r ranifarmatioii, "Merc eba in- 
icrcsls rannot odcr ... a utisfaciory 
cxplanatiun (or any long.run social 
procc*s$."(i 5 ) 


Acculturation atid Induced Change 

Turning now to culture-trait inven- 
tories: — the older literature of accul- 
turation in anthropology is replete 
with obiter dicta concerning those as- 
pects of a society that are most subject 
to change. For example, Malinowski 
stated that “the vanguard of change is 
often found in ‘works of leisure’ and 
supererogation.”(i6) By contrast it is 
often claimed that material culture and 
technology are the first aspect of culture 
to change in the contact situation and 
religion the last. But it is not in these 
external and relatively easily observ- 
able aspects of society that we find the 
most useful clues to where and how 
socio-cultural change occurs. Rather we 
must look to the socio-psychological 
factors that underlie these external 
manifestations. 

And here, in the socio-psychological 
sub-strata of change recent research by 
anthropologists has possibly most to 
contribute to practitioners of induced 
change. Perhaps the best way to illus- 
trate this area of research is to sum- 
marize very briefly Hallowell’s classic 
study of acculturation.(i 7 ) Hallowell 
set up four levels of acculturation from 
it:ast to the most westernized of 
Ojibwa Indians. These levels are based 
on easily observable culture traits like 
cloiliing, language, food, etc. The least 
acculturated level cannot be studied di- 
rectly but is known from seventeenth 
and eighteenth century travelers. The 
most acculturated are the Lac du Flam- 
beau Ojibwa of Northern ^Visconsin, 
practically all of whom speak Englisli, 
o percent of whom have white blood, 
and whose children attend government 
schools. The signal finding is die "per- 
sistent core of ps)chological character- 
*sucs sufficient to identify the Ojibwa 



personality constellation, aboriginal m 
origin, that is clearly discernible. . . . 

All the evidence points to far more 
complicated psychological processes 
than those which have led to the ac- 
quisition of the culture traits which 
were used as empirical guides to the 
different levels of acculturation. Con- 
sequently, descriptive facts of this order 
are no direct index to facts pertaining 
to personality adjustment and person- 
ality organiration."(i8) In other svords. 
it is not to culture traits but to 
logical factors tliat one must look if the 
intimate and immediate dynamics of 
socio-cultural change concern us. 

Hallowell’s “principle of psychic per- 
sistence" has been conhrmed by many 
other investigators working in different 
areas and with different techniques. 
"Anthony Wallace in a recent study of 
Iroquois acculturation, states a now per- 
haps widely held view that ‘no cultural 
form can be successfully introduced, 
within the space of one generation 
which ‘requires behavior which is un- 
congenial to personality structure, a 
lowell himself goes further in saying 
that it is ‘hard to imagine' how basic 
sets of personality structure _ could De 
changed fundamentally in less t lan 
three generations.’ Keesing, however, 
has suggested that if the crucial cultural 
surrogates (e.g., the mother or oster 
parents in an entirely outside setting 
are sufficiently in the new tradition, the 
essentials of such a shift might be ma e 
in two generations — though this is 
quite exceptional."(i9) Vogtfao) in a 
study of Navaho veterans suggests that 
value change occurs first through imita 
tion and then internalization of white 
norms and that this process is facilitate 
(among other factors) by a lack of satis- 
fying affective ties and by personal con- 
flict and insecurity with respect to 
fellow Navaho. And that in general the 
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acculturated Navaho is a second genera- 
tion phenomenon — that such a man is 
the son of parents already deviant to 
Navaho culture. 

We seem now to have come full cir- 
cuit. We have been looking for congru- 
ence between various levels and fields of 
inquiry as to the nature of socio-cultural 
change. We have been particularly in- 
terested in those concepts that might 
assist practitioners of induced change. 
From anthropological research in accul- 
turation we find that Kelman’s three 


processes of attitude change— compli- 
ance, identification, and internalization 

may have diachronic (i.e., sequential) 

significance. One might suggest that 
compliance, identification, and internal- 
ization are equivalent to three stages 
of socio-cultural change and conceiv- 
ably (although this is pure speculation) 
that they may entail as many genera- 
tions. Also, in the course of such slow 
changes over generations, many groups 
and individuals will evince modes of 
adaptation that Merton suggests, 
namely; conformity, innovation, ritual- 
ism, retreatism, and rebellion. 

But how are we to explain such slow 
changes when we know that human 
beings, as opposed to other social ani- 
mals, have all the plasticity that learn- 
ing as an adaptive mechanism provides? 
Bruner suggests the hypothesis of early 
learning to account for the principle 
of psychic persistence. He claims that 
what is transmitted early in a child's 
training is most resistant to change, 
(at) Although Bruner’s hypothesis of 
early learning is persuasive and war- 
rants wider investigation, and although 
it has the virtue of simplicity, I suspect 
that it is not adequate to the complexity 
of the situations facing agents of in- 
duced change. It may be useful there- 
fore to review still another way of con- 
ceptualizing socio-cultural phenomena 
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tliat may yield some explanation for 
the principle o£ psychic persistence, or, 
i£ you wish, £or cultural stability. 


Cultural Levels and Induced 
Change 

Dr. Hall, long a collaborator of 
George Trager, has recently published 
a book called The Silent Language. 
{22) In it he follows the lead o£ distin- 
guished predecessors, like Gregory Bate- 
son, in treating culture as a communi- 
cation system. ^Ve need not follow 
Hall’s full argument but consider only 
the distinction he makes between for- 
mal. informal, and technical levels on 
which all dimensions o£ culture operate. 

At the core of every cultural dimen- 
sion whether it be temporality or terri- 
toriality, learning or play, subsistence 
or association, there is a formal level of 
culture. This is learned through pre- 
cept and admonition. “iMen never do 
such and such." "Don't say goed, say 
went." It is what we generally mean by 

cluld rearing." People are fully aware 
of the formal aspects of their culture, 
but they do not question them. It is the 
■■perfectly natural." "just common 
sense, the "human nature,” "what 
everyone knows” kind of approach that 
IS accepted without challenge. Patent 
violations of such formal aspects of cul- 
mre arouse a flood of explicit emotions. 
Ghange m the formal aspccu of culture 
come slowly. 

Surrounding this core of the formal 
level of culture is the informal. The 
informal level of culture, like the for- 
mal one. is learned. However, it is not 
learned through precept and admoni- 
tion. but rather through the imitation 
of a model and by observation. Infor- 
mal Ictcls of culture arc customarily 
out-of-awareness and automatic But if 


breached, anxiety usually follows. Re- 
sistance to change at the informal level 
will be characterized by the defense 
mechanisms congenial to particular in- 
dividuals or groups. 

The third level of culture is the tech- 
nical. It is transmitted explicitly from 
teacher to student, either orally or in 
writing, often accompanied by logical 
analysis and according to a coherent 
procedure. It is what we generally mean 
when we speak of education at the in- 
stitutional level. The technical level of 
culture operates at the highest level of 
consciousness. Here change can be 
effected with far greater ease than in 
the formal and informal levels. 

You will recall that I suggested 
earlier this evening, in connection with 
Festinger’s work on cognitive disso- 
nance, that it would be relatively easy to 
convince a community that an injection 
was a more effective way of curing yaws 
than a poultice because the change was 
in the technical realm. On the other 
hand, substituting a mosquito for 
grandfather’s punitive ghost as the 
cause of fevers would be difficult be- 
ause the cognitive dissonance would 
be too great. Now phrasing the issue in 
Hall s language, we can say it is because 
a formal aspect of culture is cliallenged; 
~^ne of those beliefs everyone shares, 
that is “just common sense.” 

Again, you will recall that I suggested 
^ing Kelman’s concepts of compliance. 
Identification, and internalization that 
one might through surveillance and/or 
attractiveness persuade a community to 
m mosquito breeding puddles, but 
that such behavior would have little 
lance of entering permanently into 
community practice. Now we may ful- 
ler argue that puddle-fillers were not 
models Uiat people had learned, infor- 
ma y and through observation, to imi- 
tate when they were learning their cul- 



ture. nor were they formally admon 
ished to ail puddles While technically 
to learn the relationship between pud 
dies, mosquitoes, and malaria requires 
grounding in a whole system of thought 
not easily conveyed and one that might 
well test the credulity of people accus 
tomed to trust their common sense 
Dr Halls thesis, needless to say, is 
far more complex than this hasty and 
partial reference indicates But if one 
considers only his three levels of culture 
and if one considers that these three 
levels tend to reinforce each other over 
time through the operation of the strai 
tor consistency, then it becomes mud 
clearer why socio cultural diange is a 
slow process, why it is often 
by personal dislocation, and why Uie 
public health worker whose professiona 
orientation is putatively pure y 
meal IS frequently bewildered by the 
resistance he meets in attempting 
troduce changes t 

Before leaving Dr Halls jhes , 
should like to quote one of his sum 
many sentences Change is a c p 
circular process It proceeds 
mal to informal to technical 
formal (28) In other words. Dr Hall 
seems to see sociocultural change m 
terms of a feedback system m which 
cause and effect are not seen as linear 
but circular And as Bateson says draw 
mg on cybernetic theories Such circu 
lar causal systems must in the nature 
of the case either seek a steady state 
or undergo progressive 
change and this change will e 
either by the energy resources of the 
system, or by some external res , 
or by a breakdown of the system as 
such (24) We all know from histo^ 
that societies can seek a steady s . 
may be limited by their cimrgy 
sources, have been restrained by exter 
nal forces, or have broken down 
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We may assume that the public 
health worker aims to limit socio 
cultural change to the resources of a 
society without producing a breakdown 
of the system and without making it 
endlessly dependent on external re 
sources If this be a fair assumption, 
then we may turn to the final issue of 
this paper 

The field worker is on the firing line 
of any public health program He bears 
the burden of trying to induce change 
His skills, insights and sensitivity are 
rightly considered crucial to the sue 
cessful implementation of any plan It 
is tlierefore customary on occasions such 
as these to issue them encouragement 
or warnings particularly if the program 
15 an intercultural one It is customary 
to remind them of culture shock or 
to urge them to recognize and use their 
privileged position as strangers or to 
insist that their work rest on surveys 
(which are usually tar too superficially 
descriptive to be useful on any dynamic 
level of analysis) or to warn them that 
they too bring with them a series of 
valuational prejudgments as well as 
technical skills or to provide them with 
dlustrations of difficulties ingeniously 
analyzed and surmounted elsewhere 
(but which are unfortunately usually so 
specific that they hardly serve as guides 
to other situations) 

None of these is my intention There 
is no need to focus again on the long 
suffering much harangued field worker 
or to give him more gratuitous advice 
than he already has had Rather my in 
tention is to focus on the planner of 
programs in public health 

Much that has been said bears di 
rectly on what should be properly 
planned, what are the legitimate ex 
pectations from such planning and 
what may be realistically expected of 
the field technician 
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Planjung for Induced Change 

First of all, planning is rationaliiing. 
It is not only theoretically at the tech- 
nical level of culture; it is also often an 
attempt to impose a technical approach 
(in Hall’s sense of the word) on the 
formal and informal aspects of culture. 
However, if we see cliange as a complex 
circular process in which activity at the 
technical level feeds back into the for- 
mal and itself becomes a formal aspect 
of culture, then planning itself must be- 
ware of becoming as unquestioned, as 
“perfectly natural," as any moral pre- 
cept in the formal aspect of culturerits 
rational and secular quality thereby 
risks being vitiated. I suspect this is 
particularly true in societies where 
planning is prescribed rather than pre- 
ferred. ^ 

Ideally, the objective o£ any plan 
should be unambiguous, internally con- 
sisicnt, and quantifiable. But as Dr. 
Ecksiem has so well demonstrated in 

1 , '"‘"'I' possible. 

(S 5 ) It iheretore behooves planners 
srlule striving to keep their objectives 
clearly in mind and to cope tedinicallv 
wilh their problems, to remember that 
there is usually considerable "slippaue” 
for precisely the reasons here discliss^. 
As Eckstein so well puts it, "^Vc need 
only realize that the engineering reason 
[for which, in Hall’s lerminoloirv we 
may read technical reason] is ricidlv 
circumscribed and liable to falter alto- 
geiher . . . and that the fully rational 
direction of social activities is possible 
only under one condition: if the norms 
wc impose on conduct, whether rclatintj 
to ends or means, are precisely those 
highly delimiting norms that make ra- 
tional action l>ossible.’'(26) 

Competent planning must in the first 


place recognize what level or levels of 
culture are likely to be most imme- 
diately affected. As we have said earlier, 
and as Eckstein clearly indicates, plan- 
ning is a technical process. If it deals 
with a technical level of culture, plan- 
ning is relatively easy and may be rea- 
sonably precise. For example, there are 
difficulties, but no insurmountable ones, 
in campaigns of mass inoculation or vac- 
cination where one competes only with 
a different pharmacopia in the indige- 
nous society. As Festinger might say it, 
the dynamics of cognitive dissonance 
can be constructively employed. Under 
such circumstances, given sufficient re- 
sources and assistance, disease may be 
eradicated if specifics for the diseases 
are known. In such situations, it is rela- 
tively simple to achieve compliance 
through surveillance, to use Kelman's 
language, and eradicate smallpox or 
yaws. Such enterprises are the tradition- 
ally cited success stories of public 
health. The formal two-year, five-year, 
or ten-year time spans for such under- 
taking may still be within the compass 
of rational, engineering, or technical 
l^ograms (depending on the language 
that is congenial). 

If, however, the program entails al- 
terations in the informal aspects of cul- 
ture, that is, in the models people learn 
t irough imitation and that are largely 
out-of-awareness. if, for example, altera- 
tions deal with habitual cultural orien- 
tations in lime and space the task be- 

mes of necessity a long and subtle one. 

lange at this level must be reckoned 
not in i\vo., five-, or ten-year programs, 
r.«i ^ generational basis. The same 
f true for alterations that deal with 
in 1 level of culture. Persistence 

K-i will be necessary. Here 

Kelman s process of identification must 
^tst generation before the 
n generation may, at best, actually 





inicrnahze the alterations But, eten 
this suRgestion may be loo optimistic it 
IV e use Halls concept o£ inlormal and 
formal levels of culture, it we comhine 
tins suegcstion with the piinciple of 
psychic persistence in which a mint 
mum of two generations is essential to 
effect changes in peisoinhty structure, 
and if we add Kelmms suggestions ot 
identification and inteinahzation m a 
diaclironic sense, and assume that the 
first generation adopts a new response 
as a value but isolates it from other 
values, whereas the second generation 
integrates the new response with other 
values-i£ we make all these assump- 
tions. the model is still far too simple 
For It implies that the interpersOTal 
relations essential for such transforma 
tions of informal and formal aspects of 
culture to the technical level have 
operated with maximal effectiveness In 
any population aggregate, nothing is 

more improbable Rather, there wi 
the types of wastage ’ that Merton has 
categorized in his modes of adaptation 
as ritualism, retreatism, and rebellion 
Planners of public health programs 
who Ignore such psycho social and socio 
cultural processes are i) misleading 
themselves, tlieir organization, or tneir 
governments, 2) are wasting t eir ma 
terial resources, 3) disheartening 

their ffeld technicians, and 4) may oe 
unwittingly encouraging unconstructive 
modes of adaptation Planners and 
trainers of public heallh workers alert 
to such considerations, would never in 
sert in a manual for rural community 
health workers (I quote) To more or 
less complete a program in a common 
ity will probably take at least two years, 
especially if adequate educational re 
suits are to be obtained along with sui* 
physical improvement as privies (27) 
This sanguine suggestion flies in the 
face of both experience and theory it 
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illustrates better than anything said in 
academic language the fallacies of as 
suming that socio cultural change can 
be usefully planned on only the tech 
meal level and of assuming that psycho 
social learning is solely a matter of ra 
tional indoctrination It ignores that 
goals must be identified with, that the 
innovative elements of society must 
have opportunities to develop institu 
tions that support such goals, that the 
learning of much of cultural behavior 
requires identification through models 
and precepts before it can be inter 
nahzed, and that the integration of new 
goals and behaviors with the rest of 
experience requires shifts in the con 
sciously held formal levels of culture, 
as well as in the informal levels of cul 
ture that are out ot awareness 

Needless to say, I have not spoken to 
night of socio cultural change achieved 
by force and the liquidation of resistive 
elemenu of a population Such changes 
1 have assumed are not techniques ap- 
propriate to a public health program in 
a democratic society 
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RESISTANCE TO CHANGE — 

ITS ANALYSIS AND PREVENTION 

Alvin Zander 


In order to derive the beneHt from re 
search in industrial relations, someone 
must plan a program of action to apply 
them When one begins implementing, 
he must change the social system m 
some \say The creation of this change 
can cause the de\elopment of resistance 
in those influenced by the change 

First, tve shall look at what resistance 
IS, second, the conditions that appear to 
be associated with us development, and 
third, some means whereby resistance 
may be pre\ented or decreased 

Nature of Resistance 

Let us look at some examples of re 
sistance growing out of administrative 
changes 

A large number of foremen in a com 
pany were gi\en training in how to treat 
their men like human beings They 
liked the course and were eager to 
apply their learnings on the job The 
company found, however, that rela 
ti\ely few of the foremen are really be 
having any differently on the job TTiey 
know their stuff but do not use it 

In one of die paper shuffling govern 
ment agenaes a new data form was 
developed which all admitted was brief 
cr, more logical, and easier to use Yet, 
this department found that the employ 
ees often omitted much of the data 
needed on this form, their speed of 


work decreased, and they objected to it 
on many insignificant grounds 

Our favorite example of resistance 
was furnished by a farmer in the TVA 
area He assured us that he knew all 
about contour plowing, the rotation of 
crops, and the use of what he called 
"phosaphate ' for improving the sod 
He allowed as how these were good 
ideas, “But, ' he said, “I don't do it that 
way ' 

These examples have one common 
denominator which might serve here as 
a definition of resistance They describe 
behavior which is intended to protect 
an individual from the effects of real or 
imagined change This reaction might 
be to either real or imagined change 
since the resister might be reacting to 
things that were really not changed but 
he thinks were, or fears that they might 
be If a person believes a change has 
been made, or fears potential change, it 
makes no difference whether or not it 
IS true in fact He will act as though 
there has been a change 

How can one recognize when resist 
ance is working? Unfortunately, there 
IS no list of typical behavior which can 
be described as the sjmptoms of resist 
ance, which, if present, indicate that 
one IS dealing with this phenomenon 
It is the protective function which the 
behavior is providing whidi determines 
whetJier or not a person is resisting. 


from Alvtn Zander, '’Reusiance to Change Us Analysts and Prevention,' Advanced 
Management, Vols 15-16, January 1550, pp p-ti Used hy permission 
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rather than the kind o£ thing he does. 
By the same token, all behavior which 
opposes change is not necessarily resist- 
ance. Some opposition to change may 
be perfectly logical and grounded on 
well supported reasons. The behavior 
must be attempting to protect the 
person against the consequences of the 
change in order for it to be resistance. 
This may be clearer if we look at the 
origin of the concept. 

The Hostility Pattern 

The term and the concept we are 
using here has been borrowed from psy- 
chotherapy. When a therapist is at- 
tempting to cltange the behavior of the 
patient, he expects resistance from him. 
The therapist takes the position that 
the pattern of behavior used by the pa- 
tient (which makes him a “sick” person) 
is a means to some satisfaction for him 
even though it also may make him in- 
effective or unhappy. Resistance occurs 
in the patient when the process of 
change (therapy here) comes close to 
being successful. ^Vhen faced with the 
unpleasant necessity of giving up the 
behavior he does not like, but somehow 
needs, he begins to balk. He becomes 
silent, blushes, changes the subject, tells 
fibs, comes late to appointments, be- 
comes angry with the therapist, or any 
of a number of similar things. The ther- 
apist watches for the context in which 
these signs of resistance occur since these 
indicate the crucial problems in the 
way the patient sees and deals with his 
world. 

For the administrator, resistance may 
occur under fairly similar conditions. 
When he aucmpis to create a cltange 
the administrator may develop, unin- 
iciuionally, many threats to the person 
or groups with whom he works. The 


behavior used by the resister may take 
many forms. 

It may take the form of hostility 
either openly expressed or obliquely 
implied. The aggression may be di- 
rected against the change itself or 
against the administrator. What is done 
depends on hotv the person can safely 
resist without further endangering him- 
self in that situation. Other symptoms 
of resistance may be sloppy effort after 
the change has been made, or fawning 
submissiveness which is a hybrid of 
applepolishing and apathy. It can occur 
by lowering the level of aspiration to 
an inefficient degree, discouragement, 
or the development of unhappy cliques 
and outspoken factions. It is important, 
however, to remind ourselves, that it is 
the function which such actions are per- 
forming for the person that makes them 
resistance rather tlian what they look 
like. 


tvnere lieststance Starts 

It will be helpful if we look at a few 
conditions conducive to resistance. 

1. Resistance can be expected if the 
nature of the change is not made clear 
to the people who are going to be in- 
fluenced by the change. In one of the 
argest government agencies, a change 
*^^*11***^^ department which origi- 

nally had the responsibility of process- 
ing papers involved in contacts with 
certain industries to share this task with 
anot er office. Announcement of the 
c lange was issued in a brief statement. 
_ e immediate reaction was violent ob- 
jwiion, even though some of the work- 
admitted that it was a wise 
. . move. They were reacting 

Die information. Many peo- 

incomplete information about 
t^anges which influence them. It is 
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more comfortable to kno^v exactly 
where one stands 

There is some evidence to support 
the hypothesis that those persons who 
dislike their jobs, will most dislike am 
bieuity m a proposed change They 
want to know exactly what they must 
do in order to be sure to avoid the un 
pleasant aspects o£ their jobs Some a 
ministrators may attach too much im 
portance to tlie value o£ in£ormation 
itsel£ Apparently they reason that pra 
pie “ought not to resist the way they 
do because the administrator has told 
them everything he thinks is important 
for them to know about the impending 

change , 

2 Different people will see different 
meanings in tiie proposed change orae 
o£ the resistant reaction described above 
came about because some workers saw 
the change as an indication that they 
had been doing a poor job, others as 
sumed it meant their office would soon 
be abolished, still others were troubled 
since they were losing 5 °“® 
po^^er they had formerly controlle c 
tend to see in our world the things t at 
\se expect to see Complete information 
can just as readily be distorted as in 
complete information, especially so i 
the i\orkers ha\e found discomfort an 
threats in their past work situation 
3 Resistance can be expected when 
those influenced are caught in a jam e 
tween strong forces pushing them to 
make the change and strong forces Oe 
temng them against making t e 
change , 

4 Resistance may be expected to tic 

degree Uiat the persons influenced oy 
the change have pressure put upon 
them to make it, and will be decreased 
to Uie degree that these same persons 
are able to ha\e some ‘ say m the na 
lure or direction of the cliaiigc n a 
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garment £actory a change was required 
The switch meant that workers would 
be asked to change their jobs and in 
many cases, to develop working rela 
tionships with new people An experi 
ment was made in which three different 
styles o£ introdncmg this change were 
tried out One group o£ workers were 
simply inlormed about the change and 
were allowed to ask questions They de 
veloped the most resistance as meas 
ured by turnover, absenteeism, and 
slowness in learning the job Resistance 
was less in those groups who sent rep- 
resentatives to a meeting in which the 
nature o£ the change was discussed and 
all persons present made plans to carry 
out the change 

Resistance was least in the groups in 
which tliose to be affected discussed the 
nature o£ the cliange, laid plans lor 
making it, and as a total group made 
decisions which were satislactory to the 
enure group In tins latter group every 
one participated They had an oppor 
tunity to develop their own motivation 
instead o£ making the change only on 
the basis o£ orders £rom the boss The 
£act that they were able to develop their 
own understanding o£ the need lor the 
change and tlieir own decisions about 
how to do It, reduced resistance most 
effectively 

5 Resistance may be expected i£ the 
cliange is made on personal grounds 
rather than impersonal requirements 
or sanctions k supervisor posted tlic 
following nonce 

I have always lelt that prompt 
ness is an imporlant indicator ol an 

employees interest in his job I will 

feel much better if you are at your 
desk at the projier time 
Employees rcsjxmdcd to this notice 
by api»intiiig a committee to get in 
{oraiation winch would justify tlicir 
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late arrival at the office. Many admin- 
istrators can expect trouble in establish- 
ing a change if it is requested in terms 
of what “I think is necessary”; rather 
than making the request in the light of 
“our objectives,” the rules, the present 
state of affairs, or some other imper- 
sonal requirement. 

6. Resistance may be expected if the 
change ignores the already established 
institutions in the group. Every work 
situation develops certain customs in 
doing the work or in the relations 
among the workers. The administrator 
who ignores institutionalized patterns 
of work and abruptly attempts to create 
a new state of affairs which demands 
that these customs be abolished without 
further consideration will surely run 
into resistance. 

These are a few of the conditions in 
which resistance might be expected to 
occur. There probably are many others. 


Decreasing Resistance 

Some procedures on the part of the 
administrator might be useful in pre- 
venting or decreasing the resistance 
which arises in a changed situation. Let 
us look at a major principle in prevent- 
ing resistance and some of its basic 
implications: 

Resistance will be prevented to 
the degree that the ehanger helps 
the changees to develop their own 
nnderslanding of the need for the 
change, and an explicit awareness 
of how they feel about it, and what 
mil be done about those feelings. 
This principle implies that the ad- 
ministrator can use resistance as an 
important symptom. Specifically, he can 
use the nature of the resistance as an 
indicator of die cause of resistance. It 
will be most helpful to him a, a symp. 
tom, if he diagnoses the causes for h 


when it occurs rather than inhibiting 
it at once. The same resistant behavior, 
for example, may indicate that one per- 
son feels that he has lost prestige by the 
change, to another it may mean that he 
has lost power over an area of influence 
which he formerly controlled, and to 
still another it may mean that he fears 
that his friends will think less well of 
him. An administrator must know what 
the resistance means in order that he 
may effectively lessen it by working on 
the causes instead of the symptom. 

There has been a good deal of expe- 
rience in recent years in staff meetings 
and in work conferences like the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory for Group 
Development with the use of a group 
observer. This observer gives to the 
group, and the leaders, information 
about the group and the nature of any 
resistance. In these cases, the data about 
Itself is made common group property 
for all members to discuss and to use in 
planning better work relations. 

This communication must go in both 
directions. If two-way communication 
is not maintained, negative attitudes 
created during resistance will tend to 
persist. 


Restoring Understanding 

In a utility company a new office was 
formed with a new set of supervisors. 
The entire staff of supervisors called the 
workers together and scolded them for 
shortcomings in their performance. The 
tone used by the supervisors was so ag- 
the employees found it 
*• thereafter to discuss anything 
wi them except those topics directly 
re ated to the effectiveness of produc- 
tion. The workers kept themselves at a 
distance from the supervisors and the 
supemsors made no move to close the 
gap. The result was that distance be- 
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tiveen these two groups made it impos 
sible for them to come to any new un- 
derstanding o£ each other This 
mg hostility was lessened only when the 
personnel department advised a num 
her o£ “gripe sessions” with small groups 
o£ workers in which the two levels de 
veloped a new understanding o£ eacn 

Another implication in the above 
principle is that there is value in blow 
me oS steam The psychologists call 
this a - catharsis • There is good evi 
dence tliat new attitudes can be ac 
cepted by a person only i£ he has a 
cliance to thoroughly air his origina 
attitude Resistance to accepting i 
rigid, and o£ten apparently 
lets, rules o£ military li£e. showed it 
self in flagrant violation o£ Uie rules, 
olten m a most aggressive manner 
Punishment only increased the mist 
ance Relief was provided by ^up 
sessions in which men were a e 
thoroughly gripe After this re le 
tens on, they were able to turn to a 
reasonable discussion about what tney 
could do to learn to lire m terms o 
these requirements It is as thoug ne 
air can be put in tlie tire only a ter i 
old air is released 

A third implication o£ the earlier ex 
pressed principle is that resistance may 
be less likely to occur i£ the 
ticipates in making tlie decisions about 
how the cliange should be ’ 

^vhat the cliange should be like, 
people might perform m the 
situation, or any other problems 
are within their area of freedom to 
cide The experiment in whic 
\va\s of introducing a change 
tried out showed that the ^vorkers, w 
had a cliance to make a group “easion 
about the ways in which tlie ^ “ S 
should be made, developed mud 
resistance than did those who w 
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simpfy called together to be told about 
tlie change and have all of their ques 
tions answered What is important heie 
IS that the workers feel that tliey have 
a clrance to discuss the major factors in 
solved in the change, a chance to under 
stand the nature of the fears they have 
in facing this change, and a chance to 
plan what tliey will do to calm their 
fears 


Self Diagywsts Gets Action 

Still another implication is that re 
s, stance will be less likely to develop 
it facts which point to the need for 
change are gathered by the persons who 
must make the change A number of 
high level supervisors in a utility m 
dustry came to feel that the workers 
had inany negative attitudes about their 
mbs which were due to poor supervisory 
practices Each supervisor, quite nat 
urally, felt that other supervisors were 
at fault Top management set up a 
number of study groups in vvhich the 
supervisors first learned how they could 
dmgnose the causes of these negative 
attitudes Each supervisor then returned 
to his own work place and gathered 
facts that would be necessary for him to 
analyse the causes of negative attitudes 
he could spot among his workers Later 
the supervisors came together to report 
their findings At this meeting their 
enthusiasm for change in their own 
practices was high because they had 
participated m gathering the facts 
which best described their problems 
People will be more likely to act m 
terms of information they gather them 
selves than in terms of information 
(Withered by others and delivered to 
*em If It IS clear that a change is m 
dicated in a given state of artain, but 
the people who must abide by the 
cliange are resisting the shift, they can 
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come to see it themselves by obtaining 
the facts which properly “case" the 
situation. 

^ To summarize, we have said that re- 
sistance is a problem which any person 
who is responsible for social change 
must face. Even though it is strange and 
unexpected behavior, there are causes 


for the development of this phenome- 
non. These causes may be understood, 
and resistance may be prevented, if the 
administrator will help the changees de- 
velop their own understanding of the 
need for change and explicit awareness 
of how they feel about it, and what can 
be done about those feelings. 


transformations of identity 

Anselm L. Strauss 
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counters situations for which he has no 
definitions, he will be offered ready 
made ones ‘ We all went through 
this At your age, that happened to 
me too It means that 

Providing that the definitions offered 
are not too many and too divergent, 
you are thereby moved along an orderly 
line of development By organizing 
your action in terms of preferred ra 
tionale, you thereby confirm their use 
fulness and validity I say validity be 
cause your action then can be easily 
named by other people, and familiarly, 
even comfortably, responded to Merton 
m another connection has called this 
the self fulfilling prophecy —although 
I am emphasizing here primarily the 
continuity that an acceptance of ra 
tionale affords Thus, advice gnen 
within an occupation to incoming per 
sonnel about clients serves to perpetuate 
certain relationships and experiences 
with the clients 

If conflicting rationales leave ^ 
son in definitional confusion or if for 
other reasons he reaches novel inter 
pretations of his experience, the regu 
lated chain of status progression is 
threatened However, alternative ^ 
planaiions of given events may tradi 
tionally exist within a single institu 
tion so that the acceptance by a novice 
of one or another explanation sets im 
mediate conditions for the pursuit o 
alternative career routes This indeed, 
IS true not merely at the inception of a 
career but at any point along it, provid 
mg that unexpected situations and ex 
pcriences are traditionally rationalize 
Thus a >oung professor who discovers 
that he has neither the ability nor tlie 
incentive for genuinely excellent rc 
scarcli can find institutional sanction 
and rationale for devoting himself to 
building a reputation as an outstanding 
tcaclicr of undergraduates 


When positional mobility follows 
known sequences, different motivations 
frequently become appropriate at each 
successive status Passage from one to 
another involves not only changes of 
action and demeanor, but of the ver 
balized reasons that are associated with 
them Indeed the stability of a given 
social structure rests largely upon a 
proper preparation for these sequential 
steps Motivations appropriate to earher 

and usually lower — status must be 

sloughed off or transmuted, and new 
ones added or substituted This neces 
sity IS marvelously illustrated in a de 
scription by Arensberg and Kimball of 
family transition in Irish peasant fami 
lies At the time of the son s marriage, 
a series of cognate changes in status 
act, and motivation are intended to 
occur simultaneously The father must 
yield control of family policy and cease 
active work the son must assume re 
sponsibihty and ardently wish to do 
so the mother must become a house 
hold guide and teacher to her sons 
wife and the latter must remain tern 
porarily subservient But the younger 
woman must also be properly moti 
vated to leave her own family, physi 
cally and psychologically, and to be 
come a mother as quickly as possible 
When her child is born, the young 
mother must enthusiastically assume 
full household responsibility Simul 
uneous with this momentous event, 
the old couple pass to a status of old 
age This latter change carries with it 
an organization of perspective and ac 
tivity that can be called making ready 
for death, the nevt — and last — status 
At any step of this complicated drama 
of progression, things will go awry it 
tlic actors lag behind or speed up un 
duly in their action or rationale And, 
in fact, the strains m family and com 
munity life tall exactly at those poiiils 
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■where the speed of transition gets out 
of alignment. 

Even in relatively stable structures, 
where career paths are regular and well 
regulated, there always arise problems 
of pacing and timing. Ideally speak- 
ing, successors and predecessors should 
move in and out of olhces at equal 
speeds, but they do not and cannot. 
Persons who are asked to move may 
be willing to do so, but must make 
actual and symbolic preparation to 
leave. Meanwhile, a successor may be 
wailing impatiently to take over. In 
status-passage, transition periods are a 
necessity, for people often invest heavily 
of themselves in a position, come to 
possess it as it possesses them, and it is 
no easy matter for them to sever them- 
selves [rom it. If tlte full ritual of leave- 
tal.ing is not allowed, a person may be 
for soma time only partially in his new 
status. On the otiter liand the institu- 
tion stands ready with devices to make 
him forget, to plunge him into tlie nesv 
omcc, to point out and allow him to 
experience the gratifications accruine 
to It, as tvell as to force liim to abandon 
the old. Where statuses pyramid so tliat 
eacli 15 conceived as the logical and 
tctii|mral e.xtension of the last, sever- 
ance IS not sucli a disturbing exneri- 
eiice. Uut even here if a person must 
lace Ills old associates in unaccustomed 

‘•noit). tor tins reason, a period of 
lolerancc immediately after formal ad- 
imsnon to the new status is almost a 
necessity. Tins tolerance is rationalized 
)villl plirases like "it takes time," "he 
IS not iiuiie yet in it," "we all make 

tli'ai ” “““"S' '“rn 

Uut people not only drag their heels, 
they may be too zealous, too eager. 
Those ivho are new to a position often 
conuiiit the indelicate error of taking 


formal promotion or certification much 
too literally, when actually there exist 
intervening informal stages that must 
be traversed before the full preroga- 
tives of position are attained. This pas- 
sage may involve tests of loyalty as well 
as the simple accumulation of informa- 
tion and skill. These informal status 
grades are referred to in the special 
language of rankings: “he’s a new lieu- 
tenant” or “that board member is one 
of the oldtimers." An overeager person 
may be kept in line by all kinds of con- 
trolling devices; for instance, a new 
sales manager discovers that it will 
lake “just a little while” before things 
can be arranged so that he can insti- 
tute the changes he envisages in his de- 
partment. Even a newly appointed su- 
perior has to face the resentments or 
cautiousness of personnel who have prs* 
ceded him in the organization; ar.t'. he 
may, if sensitive, pace his “moving in 
on them” until he has passed unspoken 
tests. 

When a man is raised to the rank of 
his former superiors, an especially deli- 
cate situation is created. Officially he is 
now equal to, or like, his former 
teachers and elders. But equality is 
neither created by that official act nor, 
even if it were, could it come about 
without a certain awkwardness. Im- 
agery and patterns of responses must be 
rearranged on both sides, and strong 
self-control must be exerted in order 
that acts be kept appropriate — even to 
the self-conscious use of first names, 
often violating an outmoded but still 
strongly operative sense of propriety. 
Slips are inevitable, for although the 
new status may be fully granted proper 
situational identities may be tempo- 
raruy forgotten to everyone’s embar- 
rassment. The former subordinate may 
come eventually to command, or take 
precedence over, someone toward whom 
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he previously looked for guidance At 
die very least, the colleagues may have 
to oppose each other over some crucial 
issue which arises and divides people 
of the same rank When former spon- 
sors and sponsored now find it necessary 
to array themselves differently on such 
issues, recrimination becomes overt an 
betrayal e\plicit It is understandable 
why men who have been promote 
often prefer to take office, or are ad 
vised to do so. in another agency or 
organization or branch office, however 
great their desire for remaining at 
home , 

The problems attending the speed 
of status passage are merely part o t le 
larger organizational problem of re 
auiting members for various posu Ke 
cruitment is generally thought of only 
m connection with bringing newcomers 
into the structure, but insofar as re 
placements must be found for eac 
position, on every level, personnel 
either must be brought in from tlie out 
side or trained in other internal post 
tions In both cases, persons must be 
induced to give up current endeavors 
and commitments in order to move on 
ward and, usually, upward 'SVithin the 
organization, certain persons ® 

deterred from aiming too high, u 
others must be induced to cease prac 
ticmg prized skills and to give up c ear 
satisfactions in exchange for the pre 
sumed rewards of the next position 
If the latter rewards seem great » 

candidates for each position will e 
found, but if they are improperly 
momated to move to the new position, 
they will experience considerable 
in transit Until engineers became us^ 
to the idea tliat their careers frequently 
invohed beginning as engineers an 
ending as administrators, they experi 
enced severe shocks to personal identity 
when as administrators diey ceased 
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practicing their engineering skills E C 

Hughes has recounted the story of one 
engineer who dreamed a nightmare, in 
whtcli he had lost the capacity to 
operate a slide rule In social science 
research nowadays, it has become neces 
sary for some research professors to 
spend time and energy hnding research 
money for their junior colleagues I 
spend my time on this Im always 
, forking on it, I spend ray evenings 
writing letters, seeing people, telephon 
ing I have to make sacrifices in my own 
researdi, of course The Harvard pro 
lessor from whom this quote is taken 
must be ready and willing to append 
•of course to his sacrifice of research 
and Its satisfactions— othenvise his per 

sonal dissatisfactions svill outsveigh the 
benefits, accruing to his juniors and to 
the department, of his contribution to 
ward the common organizational task 
of raising necessary funds 

Indeed, at eveiy level of an oigani 
ration, personal sttess can arise if moti 
rations are inappropriate for further 
passages Self conceptions may mesh 
with or grate against institutional ar 
rangeraents for sequential morements 
At Harvard University, few assistant 
professors can expect to attain the 
ienure ranU, most anticipate going to 
other colleges and universities after a 
maximum of five years If an assistant 
professor regards his years at Harvard 
as stimulating and prestigeful prepara 
non for a better post elsewhere, he is 
relieved of many strains of competition 
But he must guard himself— and some 
do so insufficiently— against putting 
down roots into the community and 
prevent himself from hoping however 
vaguely, that he will be extended ten 
ure Harvard is able to recruit its assist 
ant professors so effectively— from ns 
own graduate schools as well as from 
other universities — only because this 
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rank is an early step of career that is 
completed elsewhere. 

When occupancy of a status is ac- 
companied by acute strain, there is an 
enhanced possibility that the regular 
or institutionalized sequence of steps 
will be abandoned. At these points, 
people break away in desperation or 
with defiance, and leave occupations, 
families, social classes and other such 
organizing frameworks of commitment 
and loyalty. If recruits are plentiful and 
not too much time, effort, and money 
have been expended upon them, their 
loss may be regarded as minimal. Other- 
wise, steps must be taken to prevent 
such defection. The conditions that are 
causing personal stress must be exam- 
ined. greater rewards offered, in order 
that stress can better be endured; and 
alternative career paths must be opened 
up, or at least seem to aspirants to have 
opened up. However, the occurrence of 
stressful situations may not force a man 
entirely nut but merely lead him to aim 
at a different career within the organi- 
zation or establishment! causing him to 
abandon the greater effort necessary to 
reach the lop ranks or to shift his as- 
pirations to other channels. Some 
choices of specialty and vocation in- 
volve this kind of shifting as when one 
abandons a line of occupational en- 
deavor but uses it or its skills to make 
Ihe shift. Hence in certain specialties, 
until die routes of entry become insti- 
tutionaliied, recruits are drawn from 
many fields, often from their failures or 
l heir rebellious members. This means 
tliat ihcse men are embarked upon an 
uncertain though not necessarily haz- 
ardous future, since the sequences of 
stalus paMagc have not yet been pre- 
tion'^ ‘'“"■u buil sanctified by tradi- 

When organizations and institutions 
are e.\panding, forming, disintegrating. 


or in any way changing radically, the 
personal lives of their members are 
rendered more tortuous and uncer- 
tain and at the same time more dan- 
gerous and more exciting. The oppor- 
tunities for power and personal advance 
in expanding social structures are ob- 
vious, but even when the latter are dis- 
integrating, some clever or fortunate 
people forge new career opportunities. 
The dangers of rapid organizational 
change — whether of expansion or con- 
traction — can be illustrated by what 
happens to oldtimers who reach high 
positions only to find these no longer 
carry distinctive prerogatives and hon- 
ors. Danger also dogs the novice who 
blindly follows old career models, for 
a model always is in some significant re- 
gard out of date, unless the times and 
the institutions are relatively stable. 
During such periods of great institu- 
tional change, the complexities of 
wreer are further compounded by what 
is happening to the careers of those 
others with whom one is significantly 
involved. The ordinary ties of sponsor- 
ship weaken and break because those 
in positions to sponsor are focused 
upon matters more immediately ger- 
mane to their own careers. The lower 
ranks feel the consequences of un- 
usual pressures generated among the 
ranks above. People become peculiarly 
vu nerable to unaccustomed demands 
or loyalty and alliance which spring 
rom unforeseen organizational changes. 

Inwfar as careers can be visualized 
and implernented because of the rela- 
Uye stabilities of those social structures 
witlim which one has membership, the 
continuity and maintenance of identity 
« sa eguarded and maximized, and 
methods of maintenance and restora- 
lon arc more readily utilized and 
evolved. However, the movement from 
status to status, as well as the frustra- 
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tion of having to remain umvillingly 
in a status, sets conditions for tlie 
change and de\eIopment of identities. 
Altliougli my examples have been 
chosen mainly from work organizations, 
this way of looking at adult de\eIop* 
ment is not at all restricted to occu- 
pational life. The lives of men and 
women can — theoretically at least — be 
traced as a series of passages of status. 
Insofar as this is so, we most heartily 
agree with Erikson’s striking statement 
that a sense of identity "is ne^e^ gained 
nor maintained once and for all- Like 
a good conscience, it is constantly lost 
and regained. . . 

Coaching 

When passages of status are more or 
less well regulated, those who have 
gone through the recognized steps stand 
ready, as 1 have said, to guide and ad- 
vise their successors This guidance is 
essential, for even regulated passage is 
perhaps more hazardous than my ac- 
count has indicated. 

In the well known novel. The Late 
George Aplcy, J. P. Marquand portrajs 
die well ordered life of George as it 
follovss the traditional Bostonian upper 
class pattern of growing up and grow- 
ing old As a )oung man, George is in 
danger of being drawn off the track, 
when he becomes fond of an Irish girl 
far below him in social position He is 
brought to heel through family pres 
Sure and by being shown how this in- 
cident "really” fits into his entire ex- 
pected life cycle Natural as it is for 
him to dally with such a girl, the 
“escapade” is not to be treated as a 
serious venture. The great danger of 
sudi an escapade is that through it 
some George Apley — if not this one — 
vsill be drawn off expected paths and 
lost to family and soaal class. However, 


tlie counsel of elders is requisite to 
status passages for reasons other than 
hazard, since all the future steps are 
clear only to tliose who have traversed 
them. Certain aspects of what lies over 
the horizon are blurred to the candi- 
date, no matter how clear may be his 
general path. This forces his predeces- 
sors not only to counsel and guide him, 
but to prepare and coach him before- 
Iiand. Coaching is an integral part of 
teaching the inexperienced — of any age. 

Once we see this function of "the 
coach," v\ e are prepared to discuss 
coaching quite apart from regularized 
status steps, and within wider contexts 
than athletics or professional drama. A 
coaching relationship exists if someone 
seeks to move someone else along a 
series of steps, when those steps are not 
entirely institutionalized and invariant, 
and when the learner is not entirely 
clear about their sequences (although 
the coach is). The football coach at- 
tempting to turn out a good half back, 
lago seeking to induce Othello along 
the path of jealousy, the piano teacher 
trying to make a concert pianist out of 
a young man, the revivalist trying to 
VNOrk his audience into a frenzy of con 
version, the psychiatrist carefully ma- 
neuvering his patient back to better 
psychological integration, and the con- 
fidence man manipulating his victim 
through sequential steps of involve- 
ment in an illicit deal all are instances 
of coaching relationships, albeit each 
has different aspects In each instance 
there is a man who has yielded himself 
(whether he knows it or not) to a 
teacher who guides him along at least 
partly obscure channels Since every 
field in which such teachinggoes on has 
Its own prescriptions and rules of 
thumb, my discussion of coaching quite 
obviously must be very general, and will 
be pointed particularly toward those 
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changes of identity that take place 
during coaching. 

The general features of the coacliing 
rclaiionship flow from the learner’s 
need for guidance as he moves along, 
step by step. He needs guidance not 
merely because in the conventional 
sense he needs someone to teach him 
skills, but because some very surprising 
things arc happening to him that re- 
quire explanation. The coach stands 
ready to interpret his responses, which 
may otherwise only have the status of 
ambiguous signs. If you look at some- 
thing as nonpsychological as learning a 
physical skill, perhaps you can see the 
point more easily. The learner leans 
u|)on the coach’s expert advice, for in- 
stance, whether a given muscular move- 
ment is going to lead forward, or down 
u false path; and witliout the coach he 
may not even notice his own move- 
ment. 1 he coach literally calls attention 
to new responses: “Look, iliis is the first 
tune you have managed to do this." 
Likewise, the coach explains away re- 
siwnses, sayijig "pay no attention" for 
what IS happening either should be 
rcgardcil as of no importance or as 
wmicthing that happens only “at this 
stage.” The next steps arc pointed out 
("Uon’i worry, wait, this will happen"). 
In sum: because the sccjucnces of steps 
arc in some measure obscure, and be- 
came one’s own responses become somc- 
ihnig out of the ordinary, someone must 
stand prepared to predict, indicate, and 
explain the signs. 

Hut the tutor generally assigns him- 
self a far more active role than I have 
suggcstcil. He docs not merely wait for 
the stuilcni to develop new rcsjsonscs; 
he throvss him into situations so as to 
elicit certain res|xjnsc$ from him. This 
proviilcs an opjwriunity to indicate, in- 
icrprct, and picxlict. Understandably, 
tins involves the coach in a certain kind 


of duplicity upon occasion (as when a 
fencing teacher allows his pupil to hit 
him for the first time); the coach's posi- 
tion also requires that he may have to 
function like a playwright, arranging 
episodes, setting scenes, getting support- 
ing characters to act in a certain way. 
Of course the pupil, by virtue of his 
acquisition of new skills or new per- 
spectives, can be counted upon to en- 
gage other persons in new interactions. 
Like the infant who upon learning his 
first words encounters his parents dif- 
ferently, the learner’s recently gained 
skills will throw him into novel situa- 
tions. Some outcomes will be gratifying, 
but of course others can be terrifying 
or at least frightening. The coach uti- 
lizes both kinds of outcomes to retain 
control, occasionally even allowing him 
his head so as to be able to say— “I told 
you so, now then you see. . . The 
point is that the untutored cannot see 
until he has tried for himself, just as 
generally he cannot visualize mucli of 
the proper path beforehand. 

In malevolent kinds of coaching — as 
in seduction, or in conning by confi- 
dence men — the relationship is one of 
trapper and victim. However, in almost 
all coaching there appears to be a strong 
elernent of inducement, temptation, and 
behind-the-scenes action. The con man 
baits, tempts, induces; but so does, al- 
though in less obvious ways, the art 
teacher, the basketball coach, or the psy- 
cluatrist. Abstractly stated, the coach 
not only works on current desires to get 
action directed along given paths, but 
seeks to create new desires and aims. He 
seeks to create a new identity for the 
pupil_K)r the victim—and to do this 
involves him in a variety of canny ma- 
neuvers. 

In general, we should be struck by 
^ ic importance of timing in all coach- 
ing. Because die pupil is being guided 



in his moves— muscularly, psycholog- 
ically, socially— the coach is preoccu- 
pied nith teacliing him certam things 
at correct places and times o egt 
with, the coach may be rejected i£ he 
forces too last a pace, especially at the 
outset The pupil may lose lace or be 
come frightened or otherwise distressed. 

In psychiatric coaching the patient may 
go elsewhere lor help or, il the re ation 
ship IS involuntary as when he is com- 
muted to a mental hospital, simp y 
withdraw psychologically On the other 
hand, the pupil (whether a P^ttent. 
victim, or convert) may be lost to 
mentor il the latter moves too slowly 
—lost through boredom, shattering 
laith, or otlier reasons 01 course, the 
teacher may call attention to us s 
perior experience and wisdom, as vv 
as draw upon the resources ol 
placed in him by the other, m or er 
set the pace, but he does so . 

some risk This risk is unavoidable and 
can only be minimized by shrewd 
tics The coach has to know ‘ 

force his man over a hurdle, an w 
to let him sidle up to it, when to sc le 
ule definite moves, and when to 
a period of relatively free play 
coach must skillfully balance 
two poles he must not pressure 
student by his own impatience, yet i 
must force movement at those junctur 
when die fellow appears ready but re 
luctant to move, is in fact really icre 
but does not realize it , i i 

Crucial tactics m this delicately bal 
anced process are the prescription, i 
schedule, the challenge, the tria , an 
die accusation Prescriptions for action 
are sometimes called ‘ routines or ex 
crcises’ or "lessons”, they are ira i 
tional slep-by step progressions t la 
prepare the way for further taov 
ment When the coaching relationship 
IS well institutionalized, sucli rou i 
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practices become a very visible and 
Mmetimes hampering part o£ the coach- 
,ne profossion The schedule is also an 
integral aspect o£ the coaching process, 
notions arise o£ how £ast or how slowly 
the pupil should move, and at what 
points he should move slower or £aster 
We IS at least an implicit set o£ 
norms governing how quickly he should 
progress through certain stages Re 
cently, a psychologist has suggested to 
a group o£ psychiatrists hovv a stand 
ardized set o£ norms might be used to 
measure the progress o£ their patients 
In the coaching relationship, a consid 
erable potential strain exists because 
the coach must control his own im 
pulses to standardize schedules too 

gready , 

Challenges or dares are also an in 
variant aspect o£ coaching Since a per 
son is being asked to relinquish old 
modes o£ doing and seeing, he is in et 
feet being asked to do and say and even 
think things that look risky or danger 
ous I recently heard a psychiatrist say 
to a patient, "It is now time to do 
You may fail but you are likely 
not to, it IS a risk worth taking Of 
course, there are clever and institu 
uonalized wajs of cushioning failure, 
but the important thing is that the per 
son by meeting the challenge receives 
an indication of how far he has pro 
aressed His overcoming of a challenge 
a marker, a milestone of his 
development 

Essential also to coaching is the ac 
cusation, hurled or insinuated The 
coacli will conceive of his pupil on oc 
casion as backsliding, as giving m to 
old habits, old temptations, and tlmre- 
fore must be frankly reprimanded The 
pupil will also be accused of loss of 
Llh or trust “How can you beiiefit 
from what I have to teach you if you do 
not trust me now " From the learner s 
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perspective, the coach may be neglect- 
ing his job, ruining one’s talents, break- 
ing faith, even engaging in betrayal. 
Accusations both block the process of 
learning and are vitally important for 
those reconciliations that mark turning 
points on the road fonvard. 

I have mentioned the elements of 
risk and trust involved in the coaching 
relationship, although they loom as 
more obvious in some kinds of rela- 
tionships than in others. The novice 
airplane pilot literally puts his life at 
the disposal of his instructor. In seduc- 
tion or in confidence games the secret 
motivations that are involved highlight 
the risk and danger. Even in suclt mun- 
dane pursuits as piano and voice teach- 
>ng or training for track meeu, the 
Ijup. , potcmial level o£ performance 
may be greatly endangered by improper 
counsel Insofar as the coaching proces 

IWIfo,’ ••'pocryphal drami 

Ogmuhon-jou, as a pupil, are in 

hw “"kiioKn des- 

iny 10 a mentor who presumably knows 

ndterehets taking you. A apccial dam 

gcr IS that the relationship may be 
broken off midstream, before "the trem 
mem IS completed, with potential dam 
pr to both but particularly to the 

rnks of coaching is precisely that the 
coach may die, or move away, leavinn 
the siudent vulnerable in various wavs? 
because he is in a stage of self-inipuild 
petsonal helplessness, or standing upon 
he brink of a learning crisis, or not'vct 
properly out of love with the coadi 
iranslereiice"), or in ,l.e midst S 
meeting a great challenge. liul a com- 
prable risk is that the sludem has the 

coachfor''’'^'"'' '‘“'S"’® "'t™ the 

coaching relalioiiship is genuinely 

harinful lo hniiself or to his "|»iential " 
There is a (mint beyond which he must 


not, like Cinderella, stay. The coach 
may have poor judgment. It is not im- 
possible even that he evinces faulty 
judgment because he loves or hates his 
pupil too much; although he may be 
actually malevolent or merely indiffer- 
ent. The learner always has an obliga- 
tion to himself of assessing when he is 
being harmed and when he is being 
helped, even in those very traditional 
situations where the coach is supposed 
supremely knowledgeable. 

The reverse side of great risk and 
danger is trust and faith. To this should 
be added what the psychoanalysts call 
identification”; that is, a very close 
modeling of self after the other, or after 
certain of his aspects. The coach is not 
only a partial model ("do as I do”), but 
»n certain stages may become almost a 
total model ("be as I am” or “wish to 
be what I am”). The tutor, of course, 
may consciously utilize this desire or 
propensity. On the other hand, in many 
types of coaching, particularly after the 
earlier stages of learning, mere imita- 
tion is not sufficient for progress. 

, V* now consider more explicitly 
the shifts of identity brought about 
rough coaching, as against the mere 
acquisition of skill. One cannot, of 
course, discuss risk, trust, identification, 
upicity, challenge, and merely talk 
t e acquisition of skill. In some 
oac ing, the person may be taken as 
a u a rasa, as if he had no previous 
commumenis of the kind the coach is 
In build; the task is simply 

»r_ upon unimpeded ground, 

for ° “ realistic stance 

' The learner has 

tln\ Unlearn, to cope with, and 

learn 

until ^ often stay with him 

wav ** perhaps another 

lenpf coach must chah 

S modes of doing, seeing, and 
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thinking, as tv ell as point out new 
modes ^Vhen the learning and re learn 
mg IS ewtreme-and I shall consider a 
variety o£ this in the next section— 
there must be massive and frontal at 
tack upon identities In less drastic 
kinds of change, through the agency o 
coaches, a man is requested also to turn 
his back upon his past, to discount pre 
vious accomplishments, to divest linn 
self of earlier prides, to disidentify 
himself with old practices, old allies, 
and e\en old loves 

One may sometimes observe during 
the initial sessions o£ a new coaching 
relationship how the participants g»n 
gerly hold back from mucli involve 
ment until they are sure This is 
especially true of the student, but i le 
teacher also may have provisos Tra i 
tionally, the early phases may e 
coached in terms of make believe or 
not for keeps , and institutionally 
they may take the form of not >et 
counting the score or recording the per 
formance All tins in a sense, represents 
a trial period one is involved but 
without much commitment to his own 
performance, and can retreat wit i 
honor and dignity It is as if there 
a kind of moratorium during 
effort IS great but during which boUi 
sides ceremonially ignore negative per 
formances Of course such a morato 
num and such make believe ^ 

through the coacliing process perhaps 
particularly during the new phases in 
cycles of learning when the person is 
particularly sensitive to criticism an 
must be encouraged and must encour 
age himself to chance certain endeavors 
You can see this procedure operating 
in re\erse when )Oung art students are 
so jealous of their paintings so serious 
about their performances that th^ 
hndle when tlie teacher la)s a brush 
upon their work 


In his fondest moments, the coach 
may believe that he has total control 
over the progress of his pupd But the 
very ciraracter of coaching is likely to 
set into motion unpredictable changes 
of identity The best model for visual 
izing this learning is not as a steady 
progression through a series of stages, 
mostly known to the coach, but ratlier 
to imagine a tree with many branches 
and twigs The pupd moves along cer 
tain branches until he reaches alterna 
lives and the coach stands ready to 
guide or channel his movement until 
the next set of alternatives arises But 
the best pupils like the best children, 
get out from under the control and the 
vision of the best teachers and the best 
teachers are pleased that this is so At 
the outer limits of learning the stages 
can no longer be as standardized as at 
the beginning and the pupil discovers 
his own style, whether we are talking 
of religious conversion musical com 
position or anything else For the 
coach too the process may be open 
ended he too may end with a different 
identity This mutual change may be 
as Nelson Foote has suggested a win 
ning pattern for each but unfortu 
nately it may also be mutually destruc 
live or end happily for one but not for 

ihe other .... 

Something should now be added to 
counteract the notion that coaching is 
merely a two way relationship between 
a coach and a coached person for many 
it not most coaching processes occur in 
organization or institutional context 
Thus the teacher hands on pupils to 
higher or more famous teachers saying 
I can teacli you no more, you are now 
beyond me— or at least it is said that 
\ou are be)ond me Altliough I shall 
not develop the point, you ought to 
recognize that the organizauonal frame 
work witlun which the coacliing goes 
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till a!Tcc(5 the process ami out- 

ciituc ol coacliing. In some organi/a- 
tion.ll toiucMs the cojcli may mo\c his 
multim too tjuitkly (for his own fame, 
or It) s;ci them sjKmsotcU jobs), or his 
<o.uhiji^ may become stamlarili/cd (he- 
tjim; oI Kttat numbers of pupils, or 
became t)f the cxcessiscly strict rctjuirc- 
ments of the oiganiration), or he may 
lutullc his pupils far too im{>crsonalIy 
\lKtauvc i>f j>cry)nal tensions engen- 
ilcjcvl by his |j*)siiion. or because of re- 
‘.»at»U platcil u{wn other activities as* 
''iih his jxjsitioti). He may 
him! his siiulcnts t(xi closely to himself 
for their rapid or maximum dc\cIo]>* 


ment (because of his own anxieties cre- 
ated again by his position); or lie may 
fail to sustain proper trust of himself 
(because close relationships among age 
ranks are frowned upon Iti the organiza- 
tion). Since coaching is thus linked with 
social structure and with the positions 
and careers of both the coaclics and the 
coached, one can scarcely speak of proc- 
ess as divorced ftom structure. Afy dis- 
cussion of process has been exceedingly 
general and its details must be spelled 
out in relation to particular structures 
and worlds. This is a task for meticu- 
lous and thoughtful research. 



Selected Examples of the 
Influence Process 


Mor.son, m h.s article tn th.s chapter, reminds us 
, nut men persist in disordering their settled 

o£ Ecclesiastes, who glumly pomteo o " ^ disordering 

ways and beliefs by seeking out j question For as trite as it is to say 

their settled ways is a moot and par equally trite to remark that men 

that the only constant of existen^ce is ch g , perpetually inflicting on 

actively and with great strengt r«is .™„,z3tional theory ' propounds a new 
themselves In fact, a recent boo which in its new form states that 

law, Greshams Law “^Sa'ed from ec^^_^^ unstructured activity It is un 
structured (or programmed) ac J ^ triumphs emanate from his re 

doubtedly true that man s greatest fol 

sponses to a changing environment ocesses of influence by presenting 

This chapter attempts to ^nross the four levels of systems 

concrete examples o£ influence a be warned that no clear cut bound 

that occupy our interest The Will paper however, is mainly 

aries separate the four levels 1 persons (Although it could be argued 

concerned with influence as it aturel The target of change in the Mar 

that the nurse s role is the signi cant e au industrial organization, 

row and French paper comprises ^ that of the older worker 

the content of the change is =*“* “ gavelas recounts how a group of workers 
Strauss article, based on an anecao ’ ^5 that had such strong reper 

managed to activate significant ' ^^^^tion that the energy developed by 

cussions throughout the rest o ^ success and a failure story In the 

the group had to be dissipate Morison presents a detailed observation 

final section on larger social sy - social consequences linked to it Finally, 
of acliange in the Navy and survey research results to effect organiza 

Mann suggests a procedure for using 7 

tional change I„, .3,3 

‘3 March and H Simon Orgaiii^nliom 

SS9 
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Let us attempt to summarize briefly some of the major themes running through 
these papers. 

Failuic and Loss Always Involved in Change In his brilliant paper, “On 
Cooling the Mark,” Erving Coffman dwells on a theme most of us seem to— 
or would like to— forget, the loss (of face, status, position, skills, etc.) that ap- 
pears to be inevitably linked to change processes.^ Taking off from the con-man 
operation of "cooling out the mark” or sucker, wherein an accomplice of the 
con-man tries to readjust the self-picture of tlie mark to some acceptable form 
(so that he won't squeal to the authorities), he goes on to raise some penetrating 
questions about adjustment to failure in our society. What means do we have in 
social life to adjust individuals to failure? In what ways can the mark cool him- 
self out? ^Vhat institutional mechanisms can be created to facilitate promotions 
and degradations? In what areas of social life does it become necessary to cool out 
a mark? What are some common ways in which individuals are cooled out? What 
happens if the mark refuses to be cooled out? The point underlying Coffman’s 
analysis, and evident in all the writing on change, is the tragic vision of loss 
that accompanies change. If our society is predominantly a “rapidly changing” 
one, as most social observers seem to acknowledge, then attention must be di- 
rected to the loss as well as to the gain, to tlie face lost as much as to the face 
saved.* 


Morison s paper illustrates this. By showing how change was resisted in the 
Navy because of the status disequilibration wrought by the anticipated eleva- 
non (and degradation) of certain officers, he depicts the fear and anxiety the 
specter of change brings about. In the Marrow and French article, the cltange 
brought about forced a new orienution to older workers and a concomitant loss 
of a functional stereotype. 

The Need for Interpersonal Support During Change Considering the stress- 
fu aspects of cliange with its attendant uncertainties about the future and fear- 
ful fantasies about loss, successful change can only be realized, it would seem. 

y proM mg tic actors in the situation with sufficient emotional nutriments 
for them to cope with the anxicly-produdng situation. Schwartz and -Will, in 
heir rase sludy of a nurse undergoing an accelerated withdrawal pattern from 
patients and staff, present a method of intervention whereby the process of inter- 
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vention itself helped deter and redirect the withdrawal pattern The very fact 
of intervention-which she experienced as someone being interested m her 
-began to revise her feeling that nobody cared and started her on ^ 
mg program that modified the well developed pattern of low morale and with 

“intervention discussed by Schwartz and Will has a certain kinship to Goff 
mans cooling out process For in this instance, by insisting on a participant 
Isei^er orientation for the nurse-which ultimately snapped the inexorab e 
observer orientation reequilibrated the nurses image of herself 

:nru:iire™h^td ng sdf^e^^^^^^^ One might conceptualize many varieties 
ofchZgf agent ntervention as methodologies dealing with the cooling out proc 

ess At any rate the need for interpersonal support during the critical period 
ess At any rate, me r ^ necessary props until new 

of change is seen as necessary in order to proviuc ; i- 

skills or certainty or order has behaved as a wholly 

The Ltmilalwn of Facts m Chang substantially 

rational being the friction Morfson. and Marrow and 

abate This is not the ca . data were shown which conclusively 

French papers testify firing (3000 per 

supported a specific policy action m productivity of the older 

cent improvement), in the other, he s g y g ^ 

worker compared to the younger (wh resistance 

negative attitude toward older '^.^^‘J’.XheTossible action alterna 

to the data, the ^ ranged from a simple rationalization of 

lives derived from them The ® individuals suggesting the change 

the results to massive retaliation agai personally intervened that Ad 

It was not until President Marrow French 

miral Sims position befd stereotype It was only when Mar 

report, data was blocked y a s u J hierarchy in their own research 

row and French involved various levels 
efforts that the stereotype faded 

Fact, rationality, reasone a^g „^ularly true if the anticipated change 

forces arrayed against change Tins P that might entail loss to the inter 
has important and uncertain consequ 

ested groups < chanec When we assume interdepend 

cnee and system s to be essential asp ^Yemenis not considered as central 

lint any change may \ J „[ p, ,„ned cliange as of unplanned 

in the change inductions This is as i 

order to reduce and undcrjtand llie resistance 
‘But uUnnatcly ssc must rcl) on fact agai i|, rough some form of lationally 

lo change Irrationality exists which can «. make sens*, only when llicy hate been 
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cliange. Given this we have to be aware of the unanticipated changes originating 
with the very best of plans; there is no way we presently know of whereby all 
changes and all effects of changes can be predetermined. Naturally, the more 
we know, the better we can predict, but the intricate interplay of forces and our 
own “bounded rationality” make it necessary for us to recognize the “chancy" 
nature of cliange, particularly in complicated social systems. 

A number of articles included in this chapter attest to this view. In a way that 
the authors can only vaguely account for, the “breakthrough” achieved with one 
nurse seemed to bring an entire ward to a new equilibrium. Morison recounts 
t le difficulty of accepting a change, one validly proven, because of unanticipated 
effects on other parts of the Navy social system. An undoubtedly successful plan 
la to be given up, according to Strauss, because of its effects on other parts 
of the organization. 

Lewin once said that if we want to understand how a system works we should 

m problem is that we have to wait until the change is 

made before we can approach the whole truth. 

or lo!rim^o*i?J? delineated some of the problems in creating change: the failure 
anomie creatpd h interpersonal support during the disorder and 

consecuences Fin^n iiniitations of rationality, and the unanticipated 

innovation or Hnn discuss some of the conditions that promote 

Coiididojis for FaS/l/ primarily from Morison’s paper, 
makes a numbir of interwting hv^Ihr ^^orison's suggestive piece 

innovation mav devclon- S concerning the conditions under which 

innovator and Lt^prenUr to personalities of the 

example that th^* inn« ■ fertility of the social system. He noticed, for 
those of the actual oriei^ar ^ g^^ls differed qualitatively from 

the former. Implied in thiT revolutionary than 

times precedes tlieorv a iTnr fi ■ ^ another truth: that practice many 

inventor knows ^ What exploits what every innocent 

adaptation to administrator is 

the innovation. ’ appropriateness or the feasibility of 

Along these lines Morison sujmests tint • 
exogenous force (in this pariiculTr case ^ to be accepted, some 

mteivene. We suggest that this k ’ President of the United States) has to 

can be evoked only by some force oulside consequential change 

>)slcm will degenerate. TItis amendment to 

capable of empirical testing, Morison s hypothesis is, at any rate, 

*Sin*iniKcnr Cliapicr *. 

‘liKovercd before its founder. 

a »)«cin bigldy impenioui lo change. " ^ 'Vhat wc mean here simply 
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«... p.,.. "2— v;rrzr„:' 

ganizaPonal flwibil.ty oigamaaUoi. and budd loyalt.aa .bidird 

municate the grand purpose S , ^ against the disruptive 

the grand objective which „ 

local allegiances of the inevit HeveloD an adaptive orientation wherein 

Organitations as well as persons 

greater attention is paid to a P ^^^js attachments and attach- 

But now we have come full c , J loyalties must be 

ments beget rigidities Morison not toward particular ends 

directed toward an =“^=‘P“™ ^t this juncture we come head on against 

or products Yet it appears that j How can we develop loyalties 

on^ of the most difficult problems - maintain an" adlptive 

—which are after all more than certain learnings that the faithful 

orientation? How can organizations ra failJiful to change their faith 

learn (and learn too welll) and then “of this^nW 

at certain unexpected ‘-s? We -m^ ^ ^ 

that change involves a loss of one oriranizalions require men to learn cer 
a tragic folly that now reinforced through the variegated "sociali. 

tain skills and techniques Thes compliance The good student 

zation” procedures the organization ..Sms j,,. lesson so well that his re 
learns his lesson ^“““harVAIen called "trained incapacity") Then 

sponses become rote (developing jjy, and our good studenu of jester 

circumstances change, more and m P J , r tjrcr punishment 

day become the misfits Lr hard earned knowl- 

IS caused by their folly of attempting P 

edge on an essentially new ^e our only refuge-unless we find 

Cooling out the mark woul PP ourselves with the adaptative proc 

salvation in Morison s hope th cLberance, satisfaction, and security 

css and thus share . some ot_ the joy, cxu 

to Pan til It 1! also ramiiiisccnt ot joni orf oI lU oun ronaling 

oiKanitalionJ finds ns central “‘‘"‘f m , I, e Bluer li.ii.ai is an excellent example of this to ly 
»Tl.c Dtitish colonel ... ‘"l ''n‘'*„™ne EduSfon lor Tragccly. Waco, .o, ml Theory, Vol 
So was Pontius Pilate Read K D iMimt 

I. No. J and a, 193.. let elaboration ol Uiis „t Latent 

'■In iMiin Gotildncrs article. Vol a No t igjS) Ihcrc is a btill.ant d.s 

Social Roles, II’ {Admiiiistralwe Science Q ,,^,o„jl„ai,on lliat bears directly on tins entire 
cuuion of ihc conflict between lojal y F 
argument 
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INTERVENTION AND CHANGE 
ON A MENTAL HOSPITAL WARD 

Morris S. Schwartz and Gwen Tudor Will 


In this study we attempt to demon- 
strate one way in which a situation of 
low morale on a mental hospital ward 
was analyzed and intervened in. The 
study tvas part of a larger project in- 
vestigating the types of nursing and 
administrative intervention and of so- 
cial structure that facilitate or deter the 
movement of patients in the direction 
of mental health,^ In this larger project 
the investigators not only observed, 
evaluated, and recorded intrastaff and 
patient-staff activity, but also partici- 
pated with the ward staff in the for- 
mulation of modes of intervention 
which would maximize the patients* 
opportunities for improvement. 

The data were gathered on the dis- 
turbed ward of a mental hospital in 
which psychoanalytically oriented in- 
tensive psychotherapy is the principal 
torm of medical treatment. The ward 
ordinarily has 15 patients and is staffed 
with one charge nurse, two to four staff 
nurses or aides, and one to three stu- 
dent nurses on die day shift, with ap- 

m'im'.h’'' discussion, tadli- 

im •"oveuicnt of paiicnu in ,he direc- 
tion o£ mental health means; facilitaUnu the 
P tent* realistic communication and parlici 
Panon luirdhng the patienn* uecd.: 
u'S the patients* solf-Steem, and, in 
facilitating interpersonal relations srhh pa’ 
IccuritJ ‘ "dstaclion and 


proximately one less person on the eve- 
ning shift. In the course of the larger 
investigation we noted that certain so- 
cial situations became obvious prob- 
lems for ward staff members. Among 
these was the problem of maintaining 
their o\vn morale at an optimum level. 
Not quite so conspicuous to the ward 
staff was the problem of mutual with- 
drawalr the continuation of which had 
serious adverse effects on patients. Even 
less conspicuous to the ward staff was 
the relation between the morale of any 
one nurse and the process of mutual 
withdrawal and the relation of both of 
these to the ward context. The inves- 
tigators attempted to study the rela- 
tion between these processes by select- 
ing out one nurse for intensive study 
uring a period when the ward as a 
whole was undergoing low morale. 

Continuum of Morale and 
Participation 

^'^iuating the morale of the ward 
defined morale not as a 
^ w ich the nurse has but as a mode 

here mutual withdrawal 

ance in wh?ch"th^ Process of reciprocal avoid- 
minimize patient and staff member 

wellT® face-to-face contact as 

tegration of^T^V'^ opportunities. The in- 
-ted 1„ .he bod“y ofTe";:;':;.™" 


Excerpted from Morris S. Schwarlt and Gz« -r ^ P^per. 

miAdmuul on a Menial Hospilal Ward,- Psyll^Z yj."' 7°“' 

PP- 33,-353- Some footnotes omitted. dbridgedandl^Jf il "“* I* tiemember zpJJ, 

wsea by permission. 
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o£ participation in the social process 
on a continuum Thus we have viewed 
the low morale end o£ the continuum 
as a process o£ ine££ecti\e participation 
with patients and the high morale end 
o£ the continuum as a piocess of elrec 
ti\e functioning with patients In a 
parallel lashion, we have viewed as a 
continuum the integrations maintained 
by patients and stalt At one extreme 
are those integrations which maintain 
and reinlorce the patients’ illness, ot 
which mutual withdrawal is one ^ 
ample At the other extreme are the 
integrations o£ optimum participation 
that lacihtate the movement o£ 
in the direction o£ mental health, o 
which mutual enjoyment and increase 
security and sell esteem in the partici 
pation are aspects 

The Problem 


In this paper, we have restricted our 
focus to the therapeutic effects on p 
tients stemming from the interaction 
between and among nursing personn , 
especially as this interaction was par 
ticipated in by a particular nurse ise 
cause patients are m continuous, i 
escapable, and emotionally important 
relationships with nurses, the activi le 
of the nurses on the ward merit c os 
in\estigation Such a restriction m 
focus, however, has both advantages 
and disadvantages On the one lan » 
by limiting our field we can ana yze 
more intensively On the other hand. 

by omitting from consideration 
roles plaved by the therapists. Uie a 
niinistrator of the ward, and tic i 
tuiion as a whole, we exclude from ou 
investigation other imi>ortant in 
ences in the patients’ lives 

^Vc shall be concerned with three ap- 
proaches to the social field and their in 
icrrclaiions (i) the pattern of processes 


constituting a particular nurse s lovv 
morale, (2) the integrations of mutual 
withdrawal she maintains with patients, 
and (3) the ward equilibrium Since 
similar overt processes were being 
manifested by most of the staff during 
dns period of low ward morale, we as 
suraed that the intensive study of one 
nurse would give us data about her 
covert processes and also some indica 
tion o£ the covert processes being ex 
perienced by the rest o£ the ward per 
sonnel Thus by focusing on one nurse 
we shall try to elaborate the nature of 
the processes involved in the develop 
ment of low morale, viewing this 
nurse s participation in the social field 
as a senes of successive and simulta 
neons transactions having both covert 
and overt aspects We shall then at 
tempt to analyze the contribution of 
these interpersonal processes of low 
morale to a type of integration which 
maintains the patient s illness— mutual 
withdrawal Further, we shall analyze 
Ute ward equilibrium as being con 
stunted in part by the pattern of proc 
esses of low morale and the Integra 
lions of mutual withdrawal Thus we 
shall attempt to show how these three 
aspects of the social field mold and 
shape each other and how a patterned 
feedback system is formed in which 
each aspect reinforces the other Finally 
we shall demonstrate how the processes 
of low morale and mutual withdrawal 
of a particular nurse were interrupted 


Setting 

Early in the course of our mvcsliga 
uon wc noted that the ward, which 
functioned elicctiscly most ot the time 
with a dilficult group of patients, was 
operating much below its ordinary Icrcl 
of iicrforiiiaiicc At the same tunc wc 
observed that Miss Jones, a nurse who 



was ordinarily useful and constructive 
on the ward (seriously interested in pa- 
tients, effective in participation with 
them, and cooperative in her relations 
with ward personnel), was also func- 
tioning in a markedly ineffective fash- 
ion. Her ineffective functioning had 
begun during her first week back after 
a brief absence from the ward (desig- 
nated as fust week for purposes of this 
paper). We thought that Miss Jones' 
low morale miglu be investigated by 
careful obsersaiions of her on the ward 
and by discussions with her regarding 
her feelings, thoughts, and actions in 
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this situation, without attempting to 
determine her unconscious motivations 


- iw^jiivauuiis 

or lo evaluate her difficulties in psy. 
cliiatric diagnostic terms. During the 
icconti week the senior investigator ap- 
proaclied Miss Jones and attempted to 
initiate tltcse discussions. Because Miss 
Jones svas licsitant at first to talk about 
her difficulties, discussions did not be- 
gin until tile third week. During tlte 
third, fourth, and fifth weeks the senior 
investigator obtained data from Iter 
about tile first and second weeks in ret 
rospect and also current data on liic 
situation at liic time of ilie interviews. 
During ilicse discussions it was noted 
lliat licr mode of participation erad- 
ualiy ciianged-llial is. her moral? im- 
Iirosctl. Titus tile processes of data 
galliering and inlcncnlion occurreil 
siiiiultancously. During il,e f,f,l, 

Here was a period of discussion on how 
die iiuencnlion came about and Itow 
It alfcctctl licr mode of participation. 
In addiiion. during iliese five weeks die 
luiiior inscttigator was observine .Miss 
Jones' activities on llie ward 


Ilcfote vve describe the situation of 
Mm Jones low morale, it i, useful to 
uuljcatc ului u lucam lo live and 
uoik on Uu» diuurbcd ward as the in- 


vestigators have experienced it and as 
they understand the staff’s experience. 
Many of the patients have been men- 
tally ill a long time (over lo years); 
many of them suffer from intense feel- 
ings of loneliness and anxiety. Because 
of die nature of their illness these pa- 
tients experience much misery which 
is unrelieved for long periods of time. 
In diis condition, near panic and de- 
spair are common; feelings of helpless- 
ness about altering their situation are 
firmly rooted in their attitudes toward 
themselves; fear, distrust, and dread of 
others are prevalent. It is these de- 
feated and hopeless persons that the 
ward personnel experience day after 
day for eight hours at a time — experi- 
ence not in a casual and aloof manner 
but with interest, concern, and plan- 
ning for their needs, with compassion 
or their plight and hopefulness for 
tiieir eventual movement in the direc- 
tion of health. Personnel throughout 
the hospital attempt to provide a ther- 
apeutic milieu by maintaining en- 
thusiasm and interest in their work 
uespiie very great difficulties. Favor- 
able changes in patients are slow, and 
icn these changes take place, they are 
often only barely perceptible. It is in- 
evitable m the course of working with 
P icnts that ward personnel will be- 
ome discouraged at times and that the 
for these patients will 
limp heavy to bear. At sucli 

cfFpp?- ^'^come tired and less 
**.* ^ '*:**’ functioning. It is one 
we ^‘tuations of low morale that 
focuswl'' for study. We Jiave 

^«'tuatiou in 

mialn certain aspects of 

observni I ordinarily not easily 

when ''■'hich arc conspicuous 

Miis 1 ^ fb an extreme fonn. 

had a morale on the ward 

I'oginning. After her ab- 
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sence from the ward, she returned to 
her regular duties with enthusiasm, 
eager to resume her tvork When she 
rnme on the ward, she discovered that 
the regular charge nurse was absent 
and that the svard was being run by a 
substitute There was a shortage ol per 
sonnel. plans which had previously 
been made for patients were not being 
carried out, patients were upset, pa 
tients' needs were being met with less 
than usual adequacy, and in general 
the ward staff was tired, discouraged, 
and much less eBective both m their 
coordination with each other an in 
dealing with patients Thus a context 
of low morale was already structured 
on the ward within which Miss Jones 
had to work , 

The nurse thought that in a few days 
things would settle down and the statt 
would be able to proceed more eltec 
lively However, they did not Witn 
this context Miss Jones gradually be 
came more discouraged, so that by 
end of the first week she was sharing 
the feelings and altitudes of the 
staff members and functioning m i 
same ineffective way 

Low Morale 

In looking at the social field from tlm 
point of view of the nurse s low roora 
we are considering her morale as an as 
pcct ol the current social situation on 
the ward We have assumed that ncr 
total personality configuration, wliicli 
IS left outside the scope of this inquiry, 
IS incorporated in the nurse s mode or 
participation on the ward 

THE INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


The particular pallcrn of Miss Jono 
low morale consisted of a nuiiibcr 
iiiicrpcrsonal processes which occuire 
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consecutively and simultaneously fail 
ure, anger and resentment, guilt and 
blame, discouragement and indilfer 
ence, constriction of perspective, and 
isolation and withdrawal 

Failure Miss Jones initially thought 
that by offering suggestions for the im 
provement of the ward routine and pa 
pent care, she might help to bring 
about some alteration in the effective 
ness of the ward personnel Some ol 
her suggestions were met with little en 
thusiasm, others were met with opposi 
tion and resistance, because of the low 
morale prevailing in the group When 
she was unable to alter the attitude or 
functioning of ward personnel, she de 
cided to concentrate on working with 
the patients on a one to one basis How 
ever; at the end of the first week she 
was failing more than usual in face to 
face relationships with patients she was 
not participating with them so ap 
propriately. she was not so effective in 
Communicating with them, and she was 
not responding to their needs so ade 
nuately The patients themselves con 
tributed to the nurse s ineffectiveness in 
two ways (i) they became more difficult 
because their needs were not being met 
on the ward at that time, and this in 
turn made it more difficult for Miss 
tones to succeed in meeting their needs, 
and (2) they ^vere made so anxious by 
the general ward disorganization that 
die tendencies to defeat others (and 
thus themselves), which are a coiispic 
uous part of their armor, were readily 
called into action Miss Jones came 
more and more to experience the pa 
ticiits as being very difficult to deal 
with Withdrawn patients seemed 10 
withdraw more from her, aggressive 
lialiciils became more aggressive, some 
pitieiils becaine more deinindiiig. 
other patients becaine pamcky. and 
many were resistant and negativislic 
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when Miss Jones approached them. She 
indicated this in the following state- 
ment. 


I began to be more and more unsuccess- 
ful in my relationships with patients. My 
hostility toward tliem was most disturbing. 
I actually began to visualize them as irritat- 
ing, demanding people. This was sensed by 
them as tliey seemed to withdraw from me. 

patients began to snarl at me. 
Miss F’s remarks about my being ineffec- 
tual were more frequent and ray anger was 
personal and intense. Disparaging remarks 
from other patients would upset me, and 1 
would keep away from Uiem. 


As Miss Jones had more difficulty 
with patients, she began to conceive of 
herself as a failure. Her self-esteem as a 
nurse was related in part to having 
satisfactory and constructive relaiiom 
s nps With patients. Not only did she 
ihink that she ought to perform ade- 
quately with patients, but this expec 
atton was ,n,phcit in the structure of 

mi both her own and the institution’s 
expectation, she came to think tliat 
tlierc must be some detect in Iter as a 
nurse and as a person. Her fedings of 
being unworthy and a failure renreicd 
licr lowered self esteem and contril^ 
uted to an increased inability to func 
tioii elleclnely; as she became more 

™ '"< > paticnu; as she continued 
to fail will, paiicnts, she became more 

scoiiragcd. In this condition she came 
to i^rcciic men those situations h! 
d cc isc hr a fairly 

failed ' """ 

linger and resentment. liccausc of 
the icsistancc of tl,c stall to iicr sun 
geslioiis and because site felt the ollicm 
were rcsimmible i„ way for he" 
ow morale. .Miss jo.,es became angL 
ami resentful toward the ward stall. |lm 


could not openly ventilate her anger; 
it continued, and her covert resentment 
interfered with her relations with the 
ward staff. 

In order to avoid facing her anger at 
personnel and her frustration with 
them. Miss Jones turned toward the 
patients for her job satisfaction. As she 
also failed with patients she became 
angry and resentful toward them; 

The more I found out about patients 
from their histories, the more chronic I 
thought the patients were. And when I 
went on the tvard I found out that I was 
furious with them. 


The nurse began to feel that the pa- 
tients, too, were frustrating and anxiety- 
provoking to her. The more "difficult" 
and "resistant" patients were, the more 
irritating and demanding she saw them 
to be. When she approached these pa- 
tients with resentment and with her 
attitude-feeling that they were irritating 
or demanding, some of them attacked 
her verbally. These attacks only 
proved" to her that she was correct in 
her appraisal of patients. She experi- 
enced these attacks so intensely that 
s le tended to withdraw from patients 
m order to prevent experiencing fur- 
ther discomfort with them. Her per- 
sonal discomfort and withdrawal en- 
couraged some patients to withdraw 
com her. Other patients became very 
resistant to her efforts, and she became 
resentful and irritated with tliis re- 
sisunce. As her irritation increased, so 
V v of the patients. 

^mlt and blame. Miss Jones felt that 
le Ward staff contributed to her dis- 
couragement and failure with patients 
their own discour- 
^^®r and by their minimum 
patients. At first slic 
ih 1- ^ temporary charge nurse for 
c h‘sorganizaiion on the ward; then 
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she developed guilt feelings about hav- 
ing such strong negative feelings t<^ 
^vard persons with whom she T,vorked 
closely and whom she liked. In order to 
alleviate this guilt toward the ward 
staff, she blamed the hospital as a 
whole for the low morale of the ward 
as well as for her own difficulties: 

• The cliarge nurse just couldn’t do any- 
thing because the nursing office wouldnt 
give her any help. So I began to feel very 
hostile toward die hospital. Nobody cared 
what ivas going on on the ward. 

Her attitudes toward the hospital be- 
came stabilized at: The 
doesn’t understand nursing problems; 
the nursing service is inadequate; no- 
body in the hospital is really concerned 
about the patients.” 

Most important in contributing o 
her guilt were her attitudes toward and 
feelings about patients. The more un- 
comfortable she became with them and 
the more she saw herself as a failure, 
the more hostile she felt toward pa- 
tients. This hostility reached the point 
where she felt she couldn’t statid pa- 
tients. She then developed strong gui t 
feelings about this hostility. These on y 
served to make her withdraw more 
from the source of guilt. She attempie 

to get out of this failure-hostihty-guilt- 

withdrawal cycle by rationalizing her 
failure with: “It’s difficult to h^lp 
tients because they are so sick and 
nothing will help them.” In tins way 
she explained to herself that her lac ' o 
success was not due to something wrong 
with her, but to something intrinsic m 
the patients. The more her relation, 
ships with patients deterioratcu, t ic 
more guilty she felt and the more hope- 
less she became about being able to do 
an>thing constructive with them. ic 
more hopeless she became about licr- 
scU, the more she saw the paiicnts as 


hopeless. Seeing the patients as chronic 
alleviated her guilt slightly and excused 
her for not attempting very mucli with 
them: “If patients are hopeless, why 
should I feel guilty if I can’t work with 
them?” At the same time she felt that 
there was something ivrong with this 
attitude, especially since she was not 
convinced that the patients were 
chronic and hopeless. 

Discouragement and bidifference. 
The configuration of failure-anger-re- 
sentment-guilt-blame preceded and 
contributed to a process of discourage- 
ment and indifference. With the de- 
velopment of this interpersonal process. 
Miss Jones reached the point of lowest 
morale. It was overtly manifested by 
extreme fatigue and disinterest on the 
ward. 

One aspect of her discouragement 
and indifference was her attitude-feel- 
ing that "nobody cares — either about 
nurses or patients.” She felt that other 
personnel were not concerned about 
patienu, and she rationalized her own 
lack o£ concern with: 

What do 1 care if A soils — nobody else 
does. ... I’d go into C’s room and she 
svouid snarl at me. It nas something I’m 
sure dial she felt in me; she had never 
done diat before. I had no contact with 
B. and I just couldn’t talk to her. I was 
short-tempered with A. And I looked at 
all die patients very dillercntly lltatt I 
had before, as it tltey were hopeless, mean, 
and nasty— not sick. I felt that I couldn’t 
make any decent relationships with tltctit. 
So I dtougln I would suy away for a few 
days, and I stayed away. 

She also felt that the hospital was 
nc"lcctitig her and the ward: tio eltorls 
were made to provide the atiditioital 
iiersonttcl who were badly tieedcd: the 
nursing service seemed to be itnlilfcr- 
ent to how [Ktorly tltc ward was o|>- 
crating and the difficulties the persoti- 
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nel were having. The lack of support 
from the hospital and from other ward 
personnel only increased the nurse’s 
helpless feelings about herself and pa- 
tients. 

As she experienced the indifference of 
the institution toward her, she con- 
tinued her indifference toward patients, 
even toward those with tvhom she had 
previously had a good relationship. Her 
attitude crystallized specifically into: 
“Nobody cares about me, so I won’t 
care about anyone either." 

The loss of interest in the patient as 
an aspect of the nurse’s discouragement 
and indifference is illustrated in the 
following situations: 


1. Miss B had been secluded all day and 
nobody had attended to her bath or gotten 
her dressed. When I discovered iliis, I 
noticed I felt indifferent about it. I said to 
myself, “I think I’ll go in and try to talk 
with her." When I did this I found I 
couldn’t talk with her and I left im- 
mediately. I thought, -ril come back a 
little later," but I never got back to her 
mat day. In thinking about the situation 
I felt the reason I left was because the 
patient was so unresponsive to me I 
thought maybe I could do something for 
another patient, instead of staying with 
her. But when I look back upon it, I didn't 
make any attempts with any other patients 
either at that time. 


2. I couldn’t function on the waid. 
had no semblance of relationship with pa 

n° 

the hall moping. I’d try something wiUr ; 
patient and it usually failed— at least 
thought u did. 


The development of discouragei 
and indifference served a dual pm 
or the nurse: it reduced the amou, 

nation I*' “P™=n“d in th, 
nation, and it permitted her to cont 

*ree L'T V 

to her^ h to he , 
• ( ) she could continue ti 


covertly angry and hostile and thus 
continue with her failure and frustra- 
tion; or (2) she could resign from the 
institution; or (3) she could fit herself 
into the ward situation- By accepting 
the third possibility, she identified more 
witit ward personnel, thus reducing her 
conflict, her guilt, and her anxiety. 

Related to the nurse’s discourage- 
ment and indifference and contributory 
to the configuration of low morale were 
two other interpersonal processes: con- 
striction of her perspective, and isola- 
tion and withdrawal. 

Constriction of perspective. In this 
condition of low morale, the nurse 
selectively focused on the negative. Her 
repeated failure and her discourage- 
ment contributed to circumscribing her 
attention to limited aspects of the ward 
situation. With reference to the insti- 
tution as a whole, slie restricted her- 
self to looking upon those aspects 
which were directly related to the 
maintenance of her low morale, and 
thus she blocked out the positive as- 
pects. Similarly, on the ward, her feel- 
ings were in an all or nothing fashion: 
There isn’t any useful nursing on the 
ward and nothing of benefit is being 
done for the patient.” This confinement 
to negative aspects of the situation was 
especially distressing to her when ap 
plied to patients. Her selective atten- 
tion to certain aspects of patient be- 
havior is illustrated by the following: 

1 began to feel a marked change in ray 
perception of patients. I began to see only 
the negative. This patient had been ill 
or ij years; another had five hospitaliza- 
tions; another had presented much less 
isturbed behavior when she was admitted 
man she was doing right now. I suddenly 
became aware that the difficulty was not 
With me. but with patients; these were 
chronic patients of long standing. Re- 
peated efforts in therapy had met witli 
failure. These patients were overwhelm- 
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ingly difficult There seemed to be little 
reason to try diflerent ways o£ approaching 
them, and I couldn t see how I might ap 
proadi them differently 

This selective focus on the negative 
made it difficult for Miss Jones to see 
any success she had with patients or to 
see any favorable change in the ward 
situation Whatever actual, or potential, 
warmth and responsiveness there vvas 
m both patients and staff even m the 
low morale situation could not be ex 
perienced by her Thus even if the ward 
situation had begun to change towar 
a more favorable direction. Miss Jones 
might not have been able to recognize 
It at this time Because patients were 
so difficult to deal with, because she 
felt they were hopeless, and because ot 
her limited vision and restriction in 
seeing the range of alternatives in any 
situation with the patients, , 

sponses to patients became more 
more stereotyped and thus less 
ful and satisfying to both her an 
patients This confirmed her feelings^ 
being a failure and increased her neea 
to keep away from patients 

This selective attention to the ne^ 
live produced sufficient discomfort lor 
Miss Jones so that she had to defend 
herself against it She developed a de 
tached view of the ward situation and 
of patients Her attitude was expresseu 
as follows T£ I make no effort to move 
toward patients, I won t fail If 1 o'* 
get involved with them, I won t e un 
comfortable" She tried to keep herselt 
detached — that is, affectively 
drawn from patients — and throug 
detachment became less intereste m 
the patients- welfare She depersonal 
ized patients and began to see them m 
objecu with whom she had little r 
latedness and toward whom she e 
little warmth , 

Associated with her detaclimeilt ana 
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subsequent to it appeared a great deal 
of self preoccupation and self involve 
raent She became preoccupied with her 
own welfare and her own unmet needs 
in the ward situation and could not 
focus on patients’ needs She avoided 
situations which might occasion anxiety 
and discomfort She felt helpless and 
ineffective but was unable to see either 
the content or the form of her low 
morale very clearly, experiencing only 
vague feelings of dissatisfaction and 
recognizing that these were related to 
her total condition of low morale 
When the investigator questioned her, 
she said she was unable to think of any 
ways in which she might solve or alter 
the situation of her low morale 

Because of her selective focus on the 
negative, her circumscribed imagina 
tion, her detachment, her selfpreoc 
cupation, and her despair, the sick as 
pects of patients were experienced as 
overwhelming Since she could not cope 
with these overwhelming feelings, she 
avoided them by withdrawing from pa 
tients 

Isolation and withdrawal In con 
junction with the interpersonal proc 
esses described above, the nurse ex 
perienced a lack of relatedness to 
others Her feelings of isolation were 
manifested by affective withdrawal, 
communicative withdrawal, and phys 
ical withdrawal She withdrew her emo 
tional investment in the ward She felt 
that there "wasn t anything to say ' to 
others, if she did not talk about her 
failures and inadequacy, she would 
avoid having others develop a low 
opinion of her. in some vague, magical 
way, not talking about her failures 
would mean that she would not have to 
repeat them Her physical withdrawal 
took tlie form of staying away from the 
ward sporadically because of illness 
On tile ward itself, her work became 
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meaningless to her. She derived little 
satisfaction from continuing to nurse 
patients, and saw little value in it. She 
felt that she had no real contribution 
to make, that she was not really in the 
situation but on the outside looking in. 
And this in turn made it even more 
difficult for her to function with con- 
sistency and persistence. 

THE PATTERN OF PROCESSES OF 
LOW MORALE 


the maintenance of the total pattern. 
The pattern is a self-confirming, self- 
perpetuating, and self-reinforcing sys- 
tem. The system remains relatively 
closed as long as: (i) it is maintained 
in a context of ward low morale, (2) 
the patients and nurse maintain in- 
tegrations of mutual withdrawal, and 
(3) there are no significant interven- 
tions into the pattern from other parts 
of the social field. 


In focusing our attention on the 
nurse's low morale as one aspect of the 
social field, we have concentrated on 
her interpersonal processes from her 
perspective and have considered only 
tangentially the relation of these to the 
integrations of mutual withdrawal and 
the maintenance of the ward et^uilib- 
rium. These interpersonal processes 
comprising her low morale are, of 
course, a complex pattern. In describ- 
ing them we need to emphasize not 
only Uieir sequential development but 
also the concurrence of their emer- 
gence and the circularity of the rela- 
lions between them. Thus the pattern 
of low morale can be seen as an Inter- 
ticling system in which the processes 
constituting it are interdependent. On 
he one hand, the interpersonal proc- 
var? ore constituted by 

'arious transactions which are pat- 
terned; on the other hand, these prec- 
edes mutually reinforce each ctherto 
otThr's"^ Ptitlern of low morale. Each 
of these processes is not a separate cn 

either directly Jr indhecX rAe™?? 


Integrations of Mutual With- 
drawal 

Looking at the social field from the 
point of view of the types of integra- 
tions this particular nurse maintained 
with certain patients on the ward while 
she was functioning with low morale, 
we noticed that a predominant integra- 
tion was mutual withdrawal. We noted 
that she withdrew from patients, in- 
cluding those with whom she had pre- 
viously had a good relationship and 
with whom she had functioned effec- 
tively most of the time. At the same 
time, these same patients withdrew 
from her. The witlidrawal of each from 
the other appeared to be stabilized, 
with the withdrawal of the nurse per- 
petuating the withdrawal of the pa- 
tient, and the withdrawal of the patient 
reinforcing the nurse's withdrawal. 
This integration was maintained in a 
ward context where the withdrawal of 
staff from patients was much more fre- 
quent than usual. 

To illustrate the integration of mu- 
tual withdrawal the following observa- 
tions of Miss Jones’ contacts with one 
patient have been abstracted from our 
data. These observations were made by 
the investigators prior to and during 
tlie time Miss Jones was functioning 
with exueraely low morale. 
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The patient. Miss Q. had previously 
been very successful in creating distance 
between herself and the' staff by her un- 
usually "messy” behavior, -often drooling 
and carrying saliva around in her 
a handkerchief. She had much difficulty 
communicating ^vith the staff, speaking 
only in one- or two-word phrases and oUen 
in an explosive, stuttering manner. She 
stayed by herself a great deal, curled up 
in tlie bed or in a corner. At mealtime she 
smeared her food on her face, hands, an 
cloUiing, and clung to her tray and dishes. 
She often became upset and threw fo^ 
across tire room when personnel attempt 
to remove her tray. Many staff members de- 
veloped successful ways of dealing wu i 
lire problem site presented at mealtime. 
Ordinarily. Miss Jones was interested. 

persistent, and often original in her ap- 
proaches to this patient and was usua y 
successful in her experiences with her. i>e- 
fore mealtime Miss Jones washed uie 
dent's face and hands and got her rea y 
for the meal. She dren sat widi her. fixed 
her food, and spoon-fed her to 
eating. Miss Jones stayed with hfiss Q. 
mediately after taking her tray as well as 
at other times. The patient's dilBculues 
had been frequently discussed in war 
meetings. There was agreement that 
had been a gradual change in die patient s 
eating and wididrawal pattern as a result 
of the staff’s efforts. 

^Ve made the following observations 
of Miss Jones and this patient during 
the period of low morale: 

Breakfast trays were served. Miss Jones 
brought in Miss Q's tray: "Ready to eat 
breakfast?" Miss Q did not reply. The iray 
was placed beside her. Miss Jones started 
fixing the egg, but did not sit down. 

She soon left and went to the office, re- 
turning about five minutes later. ou 
haven’t started to eat. Don’t you want yoi^ 
breakfast?" No reply. Miss Jones 
up a spoonful of egg and started 
the patient. Miss Q scooped the egg off Uie 
spoon and smeared it on her baihro e. 
‘‘Really, Miss Q, you can do better than 


that." hfiss Q st.irtcd muttering and hold- 
ing on to her dish of eggs. "Damn it, damn 
it.” The next several spoonfuls she refused. 
^^^ss Jones walked away, saying, ‘|I II be 
back in tliirty minutes for your tray.” How- 
ever in about five minutes she returned 
wiili some hot coffee. "I brought you some 
more coffee." Miss Q was still sputtering 
and as Miss Jones approadied her. Miss 
threw the tray of food on lire floor. 

Miss Jones was asked in retrospect 
about the episode and expressed her 
feelings as follows: 

It had a lot to do with how I was feeling, 
I diink I certainly didn't approach her as 
I had before. I got sort of tired of her 
messing around, I guess. As I cleaned up 
the food, I was not really angry. 1 lelt i 
didn’t care if she ate her food or threw it 
at me, and I didn't speak to her or oiler to 
net her more breakfast. 

I didn’t report this incident or put it 
in die patient’s record, partly because I 
felt I had failed and partly because I 
lelt no one else would care, or read the 
notes. Also I lelt rather isolated from the 
rest ol die personnel and didn’t want to 
discuss the problem widi them or seek 
their advice. 

These examples illustrate how a 
nurse with temporary low morale and 
a patient with chronic low morale in- 
teracted with each other to maintain 
intcm-alions of mutual withdrawal. 

The same behavior which we ex- 
amined from the point of view of the 
nurse’s self-interactions will now be 
examined as it relates to her with- 
drawal from patients. 

1 Her continuing failure with pa- 
tients made the maintenance of rela- 
tionships with them uncomfortable In 
order to avoid failure, with its reduc- 
tion in self-esteem and accompanying 
anxiety, the nurse minimized her par- 
ticipation with patients, confining it 
to the briejest essential contacts. 

2. In a context of ward low morale. 
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patient needs were fulfilled much less 
than usual, and patients became re- 
sistant to the nurse's efforts. She, in 
turn, became angry and resentful to- 
ward them, and to avoid her guilt 
about this, she avoided the source of 
guilt — the patients. 

3. In order to rationalize her failure 
with patients she saw them as chronic 
patients incapable of being helped. 
This made any relationship appear to 
be useless. 

4. Indifference on the part of the 
nurse evoked indifference on the part 
of the patient. The nurse could not 
persist in her relations with patients 
because of her own and their indiffer- 
ence. 


5. Discouragement about herself and 
hopelessness about patients led to re- 
peated stereotyped responses in her re- 
lations with patients. 

6. Her selective focus on the nega- 
tive aspects of patients' behavior made 
their sick behavior appear overwhelm- 
ing. Minimizing communicative oppor^ 
tunnies permitted the nurse to avoid 
feeling overwhelmed. 


7. The nurse became detached froi 
the ward situation and withdrew h< 
aUective investment in it; this resulte 
in her losing interest in patients. H. 
loss of relatedness with others fosterc 
a preoccupation with her own need 
which facilitated her looking upon p. 


8. The more hopeless she becai 
about herself, the more she envision 

TfteT n 

It might be well to examine be 
partners m these integrations of n 
wal w.thdrawaf in a more general w; 
The withdrawn schizophrenic path 
on the ward as a partner in this inten 
tion characteristically participates 


the following manner: She is a shy 
person whose approaches to others are 
tentative and hesitant, hemmed in with 
mucli precaution and anticipation of 
rebuff. She is fearful of maintaining an 
interpersonal relationship with an- 
other; at the same time she has an in- 
tense longing to do so. Her tendency 
is to withdraw, to wait, and to see 
whether the other is really interested in 
her. She can only maintain a little 
initiative in relating to another, and 
this initiative must be constantly sup- 
ported and encouraged by the other. 
She is extremely sensitive to rejection 
on the part of others, especially when 
they constitute her daily social context. 
When such rejection is experienced, 
she withdraws into herself. Because of 
her repeated experiences of disappoint- 
ment, she maintains an expectation that 
others will not provide her with satis- 
faction and security. It takes repeated 
contrary experiences to dislodge this 
expectation. With this configuration of 
processes she is ordinarily ever-ready to 
remain distant and guarded. 

^ The patient will continue to func- 
tion with this pattern of withdrawal as 
long as the partner in the social situa- 
tion does not act in a way appropriate 
to interrupting and altering the pat- 
tern in the direction of increased com- 
munication and participation. If the 
partner withdraws herself, this inev- 
itably contributes to, reinforces, and 
increases the patient’s withdrawal. The 
patient’s withdrawing from the nurse 
increases and reinforces the nurse's 
Withdrawal, so that a stable integration 
of mutual withdrawal, circular and 
feeing back into itself, is formed, in 
which each is perpetuating the with- 
arawal of the other. This integration 
^n only serve to maintain and rein- 
force the patient’s schizophrenic mode 
Of participation: her isolation and 
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loneliness, her fear o£ contact with 
others, her distrust o£ others, her £ecl 
mgs o£ unworthiness, and the convic 
tioii that others cannot contribute to an 
increase in her satisfaction and security 
It lollows £iom this that the interrup 
tion o£ the integration o£ mutual avith 
drawal is one way in which the pa- 
tient’s mental health can be lacilitated, 
since this integration is one 
through which the patient's mental ill 
ness is maintained 

On the basis o£ our data ave have lor 
mulated the lollowing hypothesis 
Withdrawal of patients on the ward is 
in part a function of the nurses with 
drawal, and the nurse's withdrawal is 
an aspect of her low tnoiale The wit i 
drawn behavior on the part of P‘‘ 
tient IS not only a function of his past 
development, but is part of and lakes 
into aceount the current social situa 
tion—that IS, the withdrawing behavior 
of the nurse The patient s withdrawal 
becomes part of a stable equilibrium of 
mutual withdrawal, in which the wit i 
drawal of each reinforces that of t le 
other, as long as the nurse continues to 
function with low morale 

Ward Equilibrium 


and in getting through the routine care 
o£ the day The nursing stall spent more 
time than usual away £rom patients, 
and there avas a marked reduction in 
die lulfillment o£ patients’ needs Per- 
sonnel avere more o£ten occupied avith 
tasks in the nursing office or avith clean 
ing up on the avard In talking avith 
each other, personnel Irequently men 
tioned that "the ward is out o£ hand, 
"the ward is overcroavded, ’ "we are too 

short o£ help ’’ . „ u 

The avard as seen by Miss Jones avhen 
she first returned £rom her brte£ vaca 
non (first week) is described below 


When I came back on the avard, only 
the negative factors were presented in the 
morning report Many ot the patients had 
regressed from their previous behavior Miss 
I was tearing her clodies and was m 
Continent again S was not eating H was 
in bed all day B was very demanding and 
very critical of personnel A was vomiting 
and spitting again, and T was so assaultive 
that people were afraid to go near her 

Some attempts were made by Miss 
Tones to bring about better organisation 
on the ward, but these attempts did not 
succeed At the end of the first week, 
she too became discouraged and began 
to share the views and attitudes of the 

1 1 4-.-. fivnr'tinn llkp 


Looking at the social field 
point of view of the ward equih riu , 
we noted that the nurse s low 
and the integrations of mutual wi 
drawal were initiated, develope , an 
maintained in a context m which ine 
general level of effectiveness was mucu 
lower than usual, and in which person 
nel were withdrawing from pauents 
with greater frequency and regu an y 
At the initiation of Miss Jones low 
morale, a general mood of discouri^e 
ment was conveyed to her by the o er 
personnel They seemed fatigued, an 
had difficulty in approaching pauents 


The withdrawal of staff from patients 
and from staff relations with each other 
appeared to the investigators to proceed 
m a circular fashion Each of the staff 
members was expecting some kind ot 
support from the others which was not 
forthcoming The acting charge nurse 
felt discouraged and wanted some sup 
port from her nursing staff But the 
ward nursing staff also expected some 
support from her, at this tune neither 
was able to give it to the other Thus 
the absence of expected support and 
mounting difficulties from patients 
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served to reinforce the mood of dis* 
couragement. Instead of this shared 
mood bringing them together, it only 
served to keep them further apart, be- 
cause it was partially colored by anx- 
iety and resentment toward each other. 


The ward staff expected support from 
the rest of the institution, since the 
ward was overcrowded with patients 
and there was a shortage of personnel. 
The central nursing office of the hospi- 
tal, however, did not respond to their 
request for help. The ward personnel 
felt let down by the institution and 
blamed it for their difficulties. There 
was much talk of quitting and of the 
great strain in working under the con- 
ditions aeated by the hospital. Thus 
me lack of internal support among and 
betvveen ward members themselves and 
the lack of support from the rest of the 
institution maintained their low mo- 
rale. 

We also noted two parallel attitudes 
prevatltng at dtfferent levels in the in- 
“ ‘ ‘ton which facilitated ward staff 
members perception of the situation 

them and facilitated their not caring 
about patients. The first attitude was 
one of ^difference. The institution as 
a whole appeared to be indifferent to 
the wards needs; the ward as a whole 
was indifferent to the needs of its in- 
siali‘’““’ “™bers; the individual 

waf in ra'’" staple) 

was indifferent to the needs of the na- 
tient. In this situation some patiems 

utT, ™‘=d, upset, or incon: 

unent. The other attitude was one of 
fee tng tsolaled. The ward staff felt 
solated from the rest of the instituttW 
tliere was little cohesiveness on the 
ward as a whole, and individual smff 
members were isolated from each oth“ 
Miss Jones e.xperienced this isolation 


from other staff members, and she felt 
unrelated to patients. 

The interrelations between Miss 
Jones’ low morale, the integrations of 
mutual withdrawal, and the ward equi- 
librium may be briefly stated: 

Although the nurse returned to the 
ward with high morale her effective 
functioning could not be maintained 
in a context of widespread low morale. 
Instead, an interpersonal process of low 
morale emerged and functioned in such 
a way as to form a self-confirming and 
self-perpetuating pattern. With her low 
morale the nurse integrated situations 
of mutual withdrawal with patients, 
which integrations contributed to the 
stabilization of her low morale. This 
pattern of low morale was in addition 
shaped by, sustained by, and fitted into 
the context of ward low morale. At this 
time, the ward context was constituted 
in significant part by the patterned proc- 
esses of low morale and withdrawal 
from patients on the part of one staff 
member integrating with and reinforc- 
ing the patterned processes of low mo- 
rale and withdrawal of every other staff 
member. Thus the ward equilibrium 
was a pattern of a multiplicity of pat- 
terns in which the pattern of low mo- 
rale and integrations of mutual with- 
drawal predominated. There was a con- 
stant feedback between the whole and 
t e parts in which each modified, con- 
stituted, and continued the other, and 
t e pattern formed by this reciprocity 
constituted the ineffective functioning 
of the ward. 


e ward equilibrium can be evalu- 
a e in terms of the extent to which it 
provid« a therapeutic milieu for pa- 
iwts. f one thinks of the ward equi- 
1 rium as a continuum, the concept 
therapeutic milieu" can be defined 
ore precisely. At one extreme of this 
continuum a pattern of patterns pre- 
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dominates which stabilizes the patients 
mental illness At the other e\treme, a 
pattern o£ patterns predominates which 
facilitates the movement of patient m 
the direction of mental health Over 
any period of time, this ward equilib 
rium shifts When the equilibrium is 
closer to one end of the continuum, the 
miheu IS nontherapeutic low morale 
and the integrations of mutual with 
drawal are patterned at this end of the 
continuum When the equilibrium is 
closer to the other end, a therapeutic 
milieu prevails, conspicuous constitu 
enis of this end of the continuum are 
patient staff satisfaction and security in 
participation, facilitation of the pa 
tient s realistic communication, and tul 
fillment of the patient s needs 

The bitervenhon 

We can view the intervention in Miss 
Jones pattern of low morale as a proc 

^ , nru.s r»rnress OI 


were significant in bringing 
an alteration in her mode o£ 


tones pattern ot » ^ 

ess o£ social change This proems o 
social change consisted o£ a number o 
interpersonal processes winch broug 
about an alteration in the nurse s mo e 
o£ participation 

As previously indicated, Miss 
started her discnssions with one o e 
investigators during the third wee 
After the first few discnssions some al 
teration in the nurse s mode of partici 
pation was noticed Thus we discovere 
the value of the discussions m altering 
the nurses low morale As these is 
cussions continued the nurse gradua y 
revealed her feelings attitudes ana 
thoughts and related her experiences 
on the ward she continued to aimr e 
mode of participation so that unng 
the fifth week she came to 
as effectively as she had previously At 
that time the investigator and tbe 
nurse looked back on this process ana 
reached a consensus as to those aspects 


which 
about 
participation 

The investigators general approach 
to the nurse during these discussions 
was If you re able to find out some 
thing about the content of your low 
morale, how it developed and what it s 
related to, you might be able to help 
yourself, as well as other nurses prevent 
It m the future Initially, the nurse 
had some difficulty in expressing her 
self, but after the first few discussions 
she began to reveal some of the details 
of her experiences on the ward, espe 
cially her feelings m and about the 
yvard situation During the expression 
of these feelings and thoughts it was 
noted that she derived some relief from 
the opportunity to ventilate her feel 
tnes Up to this point she had mam 
tamed her angry and resentful feelings 
covertly and had been afraid to reveal 
them to anyone else Since the investiga 
tor had no formal authority in the 
social structure, she felt freer to express 
herself Also in the course of express 
ing herself she found that the other 
person was not critical of her and that 
her feelings were not so terrible as she 
had thought This made it less difficult 
to reveal how much of a failure she 
felt she had been In these initial dis 
cussions the content of her talk re 
volved primarily around her impulses 
to flee the ward situation— how impos 
sible It was to work on the ward and 
how difficult It was to put up with her 
own low morale At this time she could 
not attempt very much evaluation or 
understanding of what had occasioned 
her low morale or how it had developed 
over time 

As the nurse became more comlort 
able m the discussions, the recital of 
facts about the nurse s functioning on 
the ward expanded, and the investi 
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gator introduced the idea that the nurse 
might be able to investigate her own 
low morale by looking upon it as a 
process which could be examined in 
an objective way: "Instead of focusing 
only on your failures, your difficulty in 
functioning, your poor relations witli 
patients and staff, and your discomfort 
on the ward, you might be able to take 
a little different approach. In addition 
to participating on the ward with low 
morale, you might also become an ob- 
server of this low morale and see how 
it works." It was suggested that she 
might be able to develop an attitude of 
inquiry toward herself and her relations 
with otlier people on the ward. In addi- 
iiori. an hypothesis was presented that 
»f she could develop such an attitude- 
approach toward her low morale, both 
her feelings and her mode of function- 
ing with patients and other staff mem- 
bers would be altered indirectly, and 
she would become more effective in her 
participation. 


Large portions of the discussions were 
uetotcd to the nurse’s attempts to 
develop a new perspective toward her 
interpersonal processes on the ward. In 
the discussions, the investigator and the 
nursc^ focused upon the details of the 
nurses mtcraciion on the ward and 
probed for alternative possibilities in 
any particular situation. She was also 
neouraged to express her feclh^ 
•‘bout vsard situations and the emo- 
iional rcsixmses she had in them 
The nurse originally had difficulty 
n becoming a participant observer of 
ber own activities. As* the investigmor 
continued to raise detailed quesdons 
about the experiences she related she 
gradually came to have less intense fcel- 
ngs about her low morale and started 
to rclicct uiK>n. examine, and sec the 
connections between her low momlc 


the ward situation, and her relations 
with patients. 

As the nurse became more successful 
as a participant observer of her own 
interactions, a number of processes oc- 
curred concurrently: 

1. The nurse developed the impres- 
sion that the investigator was not only 
trying to find out about the course and 
development of her low morale but 
was also interested in discovering what 
might be useful in helping her alter her 
low morale. She experienced this as 
someone being interested in her. She 
began to revise her feeling that nobody 
cared, as well as to abandon the ration- 
alizations that went along with it. 

2. As she focused on and discussed 
the details of her functioning on the 
ward, she broadened her perspective 
and developed a greater awareness of 
her own covert and overt transactions. 
As she made these discoveries, her 
morale began to alter. As her morale 
altered, she became more aware of the 
implications and significance of the in- 
terpersonal processes in which she was 
engaged. Her greater awareness then 
encouraged her to talk more about it. 
Thus each of these processes facilitated 
in turn the expansion of the others: 

I te discussion of her transactions, the 
growing awareness of the nature of her 
low morale, and an alteration in her 
low morale. 


<51 ^'i^ of goals took place. 

»e had been preoccupied, on the one 
•and, with escaping from the situation 
o , ow morale and, on the other hand, 
jviih altering it by pulling herself up 
uy tier bootstraps. Failing to do either, 
site continued to feel she was a failure. 
r« Ii "^‘^cussion. she changed her goal 
Tui.* 1^^ learning about the ways in 
•c i ler low morale developed and of 
understanding the interpersonal proc- 
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esses constituting it ^Vlth this new 
perspsetne she focused less of her at 
tention on her failure in the ward situa 
tion and more on the possibilities ot 
success in understanding how the low 
morale process worked She saw t e 
possibility ot deriving something posi 
live from a situation which up to this 
point had appeared to her as eKclu 
snely negati\e , 

4 Taking the role of participant ob- 
server increased her effectiveness as a 
nurse on the ward She noticed that 
the change of perspective facilitated 
her effective functioning with patients 
Functioning more effectively encour- 
aged her to develop greater facility in 
taking this different perspective toward 
her own activities r j 'rn 

5 The hypolhests was verified ine 
nurse had originally been skeptical that 
a change in her attitude and perspec 
tive would also be accompanied y n 
change in her morale The fact t a 
she was able to function with increased 
effectiveness while she was developing 
this new perspective dissipated her is 
couragement about herself and ma e 
her increasingly aware of the use u 
ness of this approach 

6 As her curiosity was stimulated by 

investigating her transactions in a e 
tailed way, she developed increasing 
alertness to herself and the events in 
which she participated In tins way her 
indifference diminished 

7 As the nurse became more proh 
cient at taking a more detached ap 
proach to her own low morale and t e 
ward as a whole, she was able to see 
the interrelations and self reinforcing 
nature of the pattern of her low morale 
She saw how this pattern facilitated 
her withdrawal from patients and theirs 
from her, and how she was a product o 
and contributed to die ward disorgani 


zation With this awareness her guilt 
and blame deci eased, and she devel 
oped the conception that she did not 
have to assume total responsibility for 
her ineffective functioning— that it was 
part of the total ward low morale, ini 
tiated and maintained by it At the 
same time, however, she realized that 
her behavior contributed to the main 
tenance of her own and the ward s low 
morale 

8 As Miss Jones extended her obser 
vations of her interactions with others, 
she relinquished her self pieoccupation 
The pattern of interpersonal proc 
esses consi.tut.ng the intervention also 
operated in the manner of a feedback 
Eacli of the processes reinforced the 
others so as to form a chain of recipro 
cal effects through which the tempo 
rary closed pattern of the nurse s low 
morale was interrupted and from which 
a new pattern of morale emerged At 
the same time the intervention served 
as a transition stage in interrupting the 
integrations of mutual withdrawal This 
alteration in the integrations of mutual 
withdrawal was illustrated in the re 
ports Miss Jones made to die investi 
rator during the fifth week These re 
ports indicated a marked shift m the 
type of participation she had with pa 
tmnts and personnel Four examples 
follow 

Pauents seem to respond so differently 
now or maybe I am more m tune with their 
responses You catch a flicker of interest in 
Bs eyes X smiles— real warm and spon 
taneously-not that old vacant grin R 
actually seemed to be enjoying her land 
today Ind not protesting at all They all 
seem to respond so much more— I feel dif 
fcrently- like I was doing sometlnng real 
—well something useful and worUi while 
It isnt really anything so ouutanding— 
Its mst little tilings But I feel eager to 
get to work in die morning— anxious to 
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know how so and so slept the night before, 
\vhat has gone on while I was away and 
tilings like that. 


You look at it in a different light. Even 
when E svon’t move from the bed day after 
day, at least you can spend some time with 
her, and as you do you notice a change. Like 
today I sat with her for a long time — she 
didn’t say anything, move, or respond 
much in any way, but she was more relaxed. 
Her hands weren’t tight fists. She kept 
looking at me; we both seemed at ease. I 
thought that today there were jk or 20 
minutes that she was a little more com- 
fortable. My expectations of her and ray- 

thing for both of us. 


I feel very differently toward the penon- 

else his one ton ^ ‘“Sgeslion someone 
figure out som^tv^'’' usually 

lesteriiy lCn ™? Like 

■I'riSii'H--' 

pssssss 


JarA&inTfet';""® 'L'. »"-i 

lug8estTon;"o“ 

re"f'gar„?onT:nt;rs'irif| 

real enjojment mU si.istacion. ThcTard 
seemed to come alive. There are a lo' morn 
acmiucs going on now. 


Two questions must be considered 
with reference to the interruption of 
the nurse’s low morale: (1) What is the 
difference between the situation after 
the nurse’s return to the ward and the 
situation after the intervention? In the 
former situation she returned with high 
morale and was unable to maintain it; 
how was it possible then for her im- 
proved morale to emerge from her 
pattern of low morale? (2) What is the 
relation between the interruption of 
the nurse’s low morale and the altera- 
tion in the morale of the ward as a 
whole? 

On the basis of our data the first 
question is easier to answer than the 
second. Initially the nurse had no in- 
sight into the processes whereby she 
developed and maintained her low mo- 
rale and came to share the attitudes and 
feelings prevailing on the ward. In the 
course of the intervention she developed 
such insight into the characteristics 
of her low morale. Thus the inter* 
vention served as a vehicle for im- 
proving her low morale by increasing 
er awareness of the processes consti- 
tuting it. Unfortunately our data are 
insufficient to show a clear connection 
etween the improvement of the nurse’s 
morale and the improvement in the mo- 
rale of the ward as a whole. Our im- 
pression is that Miss Tones’ improved 
morale preceded that of the ward and 
« f 1 effect contributed to the re- 

a ishment of more effective ward 
u^nctioning. It appears to us that the 
events occurred 


, events occurreu 

er than an improvement in ward 
morale contribnfJy.r ,-„:.:.ii.. ... ... 


*^°utributing initially to an im- 
niorale. We believe 
events was made 
^ intervention occurring 

the formally constituted 
r ‘he form of the in- 

ga ors discussions with the nurse. 
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Of course, once the process of improved 
morale, both for the nurse m particular 
and the ward as a whole, had been ini- 
tiated, they contributed reciprocally to 
the maintenance and increase of each 
Other’s efEective functioning 


may be too slow m identifying the low 
morale and m times of aises are apt to 
break down One way of handling the 
problem of low morale of nurses might 
be to institutionalize a formal role of 
consultant on staff problems, in which 
the person is without authority in the 


Summary and Conclusions 

We have studied the structure of 
social relations on a mental hospim 
ward from the perspective of morale by 
investigating in detail one situation o 
extreme low morale This situation was 
selected in order to (i) examine tie 
ways in which the pattern of low mo- 
rale was initiated, developed, and mam 
tamed for a particular nurse, (2) deter- 
mine the contribution of low mora e o 
integrations of mutual withdrawal wit i 
patients and suggest the significance o 
these integrations for the clinical course 
of patients, (3) discover the connection 
between low morale and the ward equi 
hbrium. and (4) learn how low morale 
could be interrupted The tentative 
conclusions we have reached have ot 1 
practical and theoretical implications 

PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 

1 The pattern of low morale of a 
stafi member has serious adverse e ec s 
on patients because it contributes to 
integrations of mutual withdrmva , 
which maintain the patients s izo 
phrenic mode of participation Thus 1 
becomes imperative to devise some 
means of either (a) preventing or mini 
mizing low morale on a ward or ( ; 
automatically bringing it to the atten 
tion of those persons in the institution 
who can help alter it before it has pro 
ceeded to an extreme stage where m 
tervention is more difficult and 
consuming The informal means tna 
tile institution uses for intenention 


institution 

2 By specifying and describing the 
extreme end of the morale continuum, 
a rough construct is provided with 
which the morale of any particular 
nurse on the ward may be compared, 
with this construct, we may be able to 
identify the incipient stages of low 
morale before it crystallizes into a sell 
reinforcing pattern 

3 The pattern of low morale was 
self reinforcing, it was part of, and was 
shaped by, both the ward context and 
the institution as a whole From this 
we conclude that the morale o£ a nurse 
and the integrations she maintains with 
patients will be, m significant part, a 
function of the way in which she is 
treated by the institution The atti 
tude approaches that the institution 
takes toward its individual staff mem 
hers determine to a significant degree 
the attitude approaches these staff mem 
hers take toward patients Interest in 
patients, concern and respect for them, 
and the facilitation of their satisfaction 
and security by the nurse is a function 
of the institutions interest in nurses, 
concern and respect for them and 
facilitation of their job connected satis 
taction If the institution considers the 
needs of its personnel m an individual 
ued manner, this will encourage per 
sonnel to consider the patients needs 
in a similar manner, and this will 
facilitate the movement of patients m 
the direction of mental health 

4 One way of interrupting the self- 
remforemg nature of the pattern of 
; low morale is by detailed inquiry into 
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tlxe nurse’s current activities on the 
ward in an attempt to develop an un- 
derstanding with her of the ramifica- 
tions and significance of these activities. 
In the case we have studied, the altera- 
tion occurred as a result of discussing 
the day-to-day experiences of the nurse. 
In other cases, it might be necessary to 
discuss more intensively the uncon- 
scious dynamics of the nurse before the 
pattern of low morale could be inter- 
rupted. 


THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 

This investigation has been a study 
of process. We have tried to delineate 
the constituents and operations of the 
psycho-dynamic process and the social 
process, and we have attempted to trace 
the connections between these proc- 
esses. 

From our point of view there need 
be no hiatus between the individual 
and the group or between the psycho- 
dynamic and the social process. When 

'Z ihe 

point of view of the pattern of inter- 
personal processes with which any oar- 
•icular individual functions, we arc 
concerned with the psychodynamic 
process \Vhen we focus our atientbn 
upon the pattern of patterns formed 
by nuinbcr of individuals integrating 
x^Jlh each other into lareer nnri ® 
complex units, we are concerned wUh 
the social process. In our analysis, the 
social process has been seen as aVattern 
of patterns integrated by the ward 
participants into a suble equilibrium 
In a similar fashion, the institution can 
be seen as the stabilization of a more 
complex patterning of patterns. At any 
leiel. soaal structure may be viewed 
as the equilibrium of these pattenjs 
maintained at any point in time. Sodal 
change is an emerging set of patterned 


processes interrupting an equilibrium 
and constituting a new equilibrium. 


Areas for Future Research 


Because of our restricted focus, our 
inquiry into the process and products 
of a pattern of low morale of a particu- 
lar nurse has raised more questions 
than have been answered. Some of the 
areas that would profit from further 
study are the following: 

1. Including the personality dimen- 
sion in the problem of low morale. 
What is the relation of the personality 
dynamics of personnel to the rapidity 
with which they enter into a condition 
of low morale and emerge from it? 
What connections can be drawn be- 
tween a nurse’s unconscious motiva- 
tions and the ways in which she main- 
tains her Ineffective functioning on the 

What role do different “person- 
alities” play in maintaining or inter- 
rupting the low morale of the ward as 
a whole? 

2. Investigating situations other than 
mutual withdrawal that a nurse inte- 
giales with patients while functioning 
wth low morale. In what way do these 
integrations affect the therapeutic 
course of patients? 

3- Including in the investigation 
other persons in the patients’ social 
held, such as therapists and the ad- 
nunis^atoT of the ward. In what ways 
are the morale situation and the inte- 
grauons of mutual withdrawal altered 
and maintained by them? 

A’ Investigating other types of inter- 
ven ion into a pattern of low morale, 
^o I on the individual and the group 


- — inicnsiveiy the reiatic 
patterns of mora 
Tj . ® S^oup’s patterns of moral 
«ow do the nurse’s and the ward’s m- 
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rale affect each other? What are the 
sequences of events in the alteration of 
morale for the nurse and the ward? Is 
there a cause and effect relationship or 
do such alterations occur concomi 
tantly? What are the conditions under 
which a nurses morale remains high 
while the group morale is low and vice 
versa? 


6 Investigating the conditions under 
which high morale is maintained on a 
ward, both for a particular nurse and 
for the ward as a whole What are the 
consequences of such high morale for 
staff participation with patients? Hoiv 
can the persistence of high morale be 
faaUtated? 




CHANGING A STEREOTYPE 
IN INDUSTRY 

Alfred ] Marrow and John R P French, Jr 


A MEMBER of the management group 
in industry, whether executive or rs 
line supervisor, is trained to be taci 
minded It is expected that his de 
cisions will be based on factual evidence 
objectively appraised Actually many 
his judgments derive not from facts 
from attitudes of which he may no 
at all aware Stereotypes such as only 
men who look you in the eye are 
honest or all Negroes are lazy are 
examples of these emotionally 
reactions Such biased judgments i 
industry, whether in the employmen 
office or at the management level, crea 
problems for both company and wor e 
They may, for instance, be the basis 
on which some otherwise quaiine ^ 
sons are rejected for employment s 
ally these fixed beliefs are held on 
unconscious lesei, and it is this u 
aspect of the stereotype which ma es i 
the more difficult to change 

In most of the mass production m 
dusincs It has been accepted that 
sidled jobs older women workers arc 


inferior to younger ones As a result, 
many large companies consistently re 
fuse to employ women over thirty 
This policy remained unquestioned un 
til the growing labor scarcity, caused 
bv the wartime expansion, became 
acute In the particular garment factory 
here under discussion, this tightening 
of the labor supply forced a recon 
Sideralion of the policy affecting the 
hiring of older women To modify the 
policy, however, proved to be no sim 
pie mailer 

The impulse for change originated 
when a psychologist joined the staff 
From a general acquaintance with psy 
chological findings about the relation 
between age and ability, he did not 
dunk that a great decrement in learn 
mg ability m women over thirty years 
of age was likely to exist He therefore 
advocated a change in policy, but op 
position to such a change evidenced 
Itsell in all quarters, from the top malt 
aEcment of the organization dowii to 
die lowest levels of suiiervision Until a 


!»»viucu lODs oiucr woiiiv.*. , 

„ p Fcench.Jr. CI,a„s•••AaStc,eol:,pelnImlultr)■ 
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series of re-education steps was taken 
wliich introduced the new idea directly, 
no headway could be made in altering 
the group stereotype. 

The first step had to be taken with 
the top management group. A method 
had to be found for changing their 
rigid ideology concerning age, for it 
soon became evident to the plant psy- 
chologist that every argument cited in 
favor of hiring women over thirty met 
with a stiff counterargument. Older 
workers, it was said, never attained ade- 
quate speed in production. They were 
frequently absent. They had a shorter 
working life. They were almost im- 
possible to teach. When high produc- 
iion figures for workers who had ex- 
ceeded the thirty-year age limit in the 
company s employ were brought to the 
attention of management, they were 
looked on as exceptions. The high 

pScr" « 

As arguments proved to be of no 

a d ire enf '«ned to 

be m Involvement of 

" souglit. A modest research nroieci 
MS suggested to determine how much 
n ouey the company ,vas losing throuRh 
lint employment of older wommand 

management's cooperation in thU pr",^ 

ect was sought. Tl.is suggestion was 

promptly accepted, so the Sxtsmpwa 

vain\“ora"rs‘ 

These criteria inc^nd d UlmTaS 
mcr. absenteeism, and speed of t 

methods of collecting facts about ih«c 
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criteria came from the management. 
They were the ones to decide whether 
the daily production record or the pay- 
roll record provided a better measure 
of production speed. They were the 
ones to suggest that an analysis be made 
of all stitching operators in the factory. 
By now the members of the top manage- 
ment group were thoroughly involved 
in the project and their interest showed 
itself in daily inquiries. 

The scene was set for the actual study 
a comparison of the company’s 700 
employees on four essential criteria: 
production per man-hour, speed of 
learning a new skill, days lost through 
illness, and rate of turnover. In order 
to compare the various age groups, 
workers were subdivided as follows: 
Sixteen to twenty; twenty-one to 
twenty-five; twenty-six to thirty; thirty- 
one to thiriy.five; and those above 
thirty-five years of age. 

Man-hour production per worker per 
day was tabulated. Analysis of this data 
revealed the surprising fact that older 
women not only equaled but surpassed 
the younger women in production. Us- 
•ng too per cent as the standard pro- 
uction for skilled workers, the average 
production level of workers above 
thirty was iia per cent (the level of the 
irty-one to thirty-five group was 1 1 1 
per cent; those over thirty-five, 113 per 
cent), whereas, the sixteen to twenty 
group, however, were found to be 95 
standard; twenty-one to 
of ^ Sroup, 93 per cent. Analysis 
speed m acquiring specialized skills 
“ similar trend. The older 
.. I ''ere able to learn new skills 
«*g«Uly more rapidly.' They also 

fovld '“"li’S- 11 

vounof-r n hours of iraiiiing the 

PC 'm, '“died the Icicl of aboul 
’ "'I'creas the groups abo>e 30 jean 
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showed a slight superiority in their 
attendance record Their superiority 
was even more striking in the annual 
rate of turnover Thus, in all four 
criteria which the management itself 
had specified as essential, the findings 
showed that women workers over thirty 
are as good if not better than younger 
ones Even more interesting than the 
figures themselves was the reaction to 
this experiment of the top management 
group They were both excited and 
pleased at having participated in this 
important discovery which had become 
their own They wanted the findings 
published so that othei war industries 
could profit by them What is more, 
they mo\ed to have the employment 
agencies notified of a change m the 
company s hiring policy From now on 
women over thirty were to be given the 
same opportunity as younger women 
Finally, the position of the psychologist 
had changed, management was now 
Willing to leave to his judgment what 
the top age limit should be The battle, 
however, was only half won The task 
still remained not only of informing 
but — as It turned out — of convincing 
all supervisory employees in the plant 
As yet, practically the entire staff re 
mained rigidly set against the employ 
ment of older women A method of 
group re education had to be worked 
out for them 


of age reached 50 per cent of standard Com 
paring the aitendance, we found an average 
ahscniecisra of 7 62 per cent for ihe 30 10 35 
)car group and 8 33 per cent for the group 
O'er 3_, as compared nrth 13 3 ^ P^r 
ihc iG lo 20 vear group and 9 j» per ecu 
ihc 2 1 to 25 )car group The percentage ol 
annual turnover for ihc 30 to 35 >oar age 
group uas 293 per cent and for the group 
of id and at>o\c 189 per cent Pcrccniagcs lor 
the 16 to 20 )car age group were Gj 2 per ccii 
and for the 21 to 25 )car age group 37 por 


A Forelady Is Exposed to 
the Facts 

Before the findings were discussed 
with the staff, a sample reaction was 
elicited For this purpose one of the 
most representative foreladies was 
selected In the course of a general dis 
cussion of production problems, she 
was asked how one of the older workers 
in her unit was getting along The reply 
came that this woman was one of the 
mainstays of her assembly line Similar 
inquiries about each of the eight older 
workers in her department of seventy 
workers elicited similar comments 
When It had become established that 
all of the older workers in this unit 
were highly satisfactory, the lorelady 
was told that the employment office had 
a number of applicants over thirty who 
might fill existing gaps in her unit She 
was shocked at this suggestion and re 
lected It on the ground that older 
people are not strong enough to stand 
the pace At this point she was shown 
the findings of the research project, 
and it was pointed out to her that they 
tallied with her own satisfactory ex 
penence with older women workers 
W forelady did not challenge these 
figures, but immediately countered with 
various objections, for instance, that 
older people learned more slowly, were 
absent more frequently, quit the job 
after a short tenure All etidence left 
her adamant , , , , 

It 15 obvious that the forclady s in 
dnidual experience tailed to offer any 
challenge to her stereotype She could 
express great satisfaction with mdivid 
uals in her dcpartmciu who weic oicr 
tltirty years old without iclmqtnshmg 
her fixed belief lb n older women were 
iiiadcquale as workers She bad no m 
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sight into the inconsistency of her posi- 
tion. Apparently she could be unpreju- 
diced in a discussion of specific individ- 
uals, but when a generalization was 
made, the preconceived notion asserted 
itself and rejection followed automati- 
cally. 


From the vigor of this sample re- 
action it was apparent that the super- 
visory employees could not be con- 
vinced individually and that re-educa- 
tion would be necessary throughout the 
plant. Therefore the findings were pre- 
sented to groups of subleaders. Discus- 
sions followed, centering around the 
origin of the stereotype and the pos- 
sible motivations for believing in it. In 
the course of these meetings, insights 
■mo the original bias gradually devel- 
<>ecisions 

were reached recommending that an ex- 
penment be made in the^training of 
older worker,. I„ ,hi, way the idea of 
ir ng older women workers was grad- 
■a ly ettabhthed. Only with thi, g?oup 
shift tn attitude did the new polii be^ 
come a reality. P ^ ® 


The Dynamics of Change 

The ideology at the plant h 
changed, and the reasons tor this char 
became more apparent a year la 
"dicn a new engineer joined the su 
He soon manifested the same old stcr 
lype. As he put it, production r 
hindered by "too many oid worn 
around the plant." The plant sup 
iti cndent explained to him how i 
lalue of older workers had been prow 
but the new engineer renuinca as \ 


convinced by the facts and figures as 
the others had been initially by mere 
theories and arguments until the time 
they had become involved as a group. 

And why did group involvement and 
decision succeed in overcoming resist- 
ance where other methods failed? Ap- 
parently it is the manner in which the 
experience is introduced which seems 
to be the decisive factor in producing 
a change in attitude. The stereotype 
withstands prestige suggestions by an 
experienced psychologist, by the per- 
sonnel manager, by the plant manager, 
by the president of the company, and 
by a combination of these. It is im- 
pervious to all facts, be they specific 
examples drawn from the individual’s 
own experience, or general arguments 
and theories, or the results of scientific 
research. It should be noted that the 
resistance to change existed despite the 
fact that all individuals concerned had 
a strong need for more workers. Facts 
are useful only when the stereotype 
bearer himself is reoriented in his 
search for a new solution. 

Our experiment at the Hanvood 
Manufacturing Corporation demon- 
strated that whereas arguments and 
persuasion had failed to uproot a strong 
institutional stereotype crystallized into 
company policy, other methods suc- 
ceeded. Chief among them were partici- 
pation of management in research and 
participation of supervisors in group 
discussion and decision. Thus, through 
a process of guided experiences whicli 
are equally his own, a person may be 
reoriented so that he gradually takes 
on within himself the attitudes which 
be would not accept from others. 
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group dynamics 
relations 


and intergroup 


Alex Bavelas and George Strauss^ 


Tins IS the story o£ an experiment tha 
failed because it succeeded too well 
The Ho\ey and Beard Company 
manufactured wooden to)S of various 
kinds wooden animals, pull to)s, an 
the like One part of the manufacturing 
process involved spraying paint on t le 
partially assembled toys and hanging 
them on moving hooks which 
them through a drying oven a his 
operation, staffed entirely by girls, ww 
plagued by absenteeism, turnover, an 
low morale 

A consultant, working with the fore 
man in charge, “solved the problem 
But the changes that were made m 
order to solve it had sucli repercussions 
m other parts of the plant that the com 
pany abandoned the new procedures, 
despite their obvious benefits to pro 
duction in that local area 


The Problem 

Let us look briefly at the painting 
operation in which the problem oc 
curred 

The toys were cut, sanded, and par 
tially assembled in the wood room 


Strauss based 


upon inlonuation iamnhi^ 
him by the consultant m the story 
Ba\elas The consultant also reviewed and r 


Then they were dipped into shellac, 
following which they were painted The 
toys were predominantly two colored, 
a few were made m more than two 
colors Each color required an addl 
tional trip through the paint room 
Shortly before the troubles began, 
the painting operation had been re 
engineered so that the eight girls who 
did the painting sat in a line by an 
endless chain of hooks These hooks 
svere in continuous motion, past the 
line of girls and into a long horizontal 
oven Each girl sat at her own painting 
booth so designed as to carry away 
fumes and to backstop excess paint 
The girl would take a toy from the tray 
beside her, position it in a jig inside the 
painting cubicle, spray on the color 
according to a pattern, then release the 
toy and hang it on the hook passing 
by The rate at which the hooks moved 
had been calculated by the engineers 
so that each girl, when fully trained, 
would be able to hang a painted toy on 
each hook before it passed beyond her 
reach 

The girls working in the paint room 
were on a group bonus plan Since the 
operation was new to them, they were 
rweiving a learning bonus which de 
creased by regular amounts each 
month The learning bonus was sclied 
tr, \anish in SIX montlis, by which 
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since It seemed that the fans could be 
used elsewhere after their expected fail- 
ure to provide relief in the paint room 
The fans were brought in Tfie girls 
were jubihnt For several da)s the fans 
were moved about in various positions 
until they were placed to the satisfac 
non of the group Whatever the actual 
efficiency of these fans, one thing was 
clear the girls were completely satis 
fled With the results, and relations be 
tween them and the foreman improved 
visibly 

The foreman, after this encouraging 
episode, decided that further meetings 
unght also be profitable He asked the 
girls if they would like to meet and 
discuss other aspects of the work situa 
tion The girls were eager to do this- 
The meeting was held, and the discus 
Sion quickly centered on the speed of 
the hooks The girls maintained that 
the time study men had set them at an 
unreasonably fast speed and that they 
would never be able to reach the goal 
of filling enough of them to make a 
bonus 

The turning point of the discussion 
came when the group s leader frankly 
explained that the point wasn t tliat 
they couldn t work fast enough to keep 
up With the hooks, but that they 
^uldn t work at that pace all day long 
The foreman explored the point The 
girls Were unanimous in their opinion 
that they could keep up with the belt 
for short periods if they wanted to But 
they didn t want to because if they 
showed that they could do tfiis for short 
periods they would be expected to do it 
all day long The meeting ended with 
Unprecedented request Let us ad 
just the speed of the belt faster or 

la subsequent meetings i^cre effective 

Jrgcly because of the reduced tension and 
fiood hill engendered by the original dis 

russions 


slower depending on how we feel ’ 
The foreman, understandably startled, 
agreed to discuss this with the super- 
intendent and the engineers 
The engineers’ reaction naturally was 
that the girls’ suggestion was heresy 
Only after several meetings was at 
granted grudgingly that there was in 
reality some latitude within which 
variations in the speed of the hooks 
would not affect the finished product 
After considerable argument and many 
dire prophecies by the engineers, it was 
agreed to try out the girls idea 

With great misgivings, the foieman 
had a control with a dial marked low, 
medium, fast installed at the booth of 
the group leader, she could now adjust 
the speed of the belt anywhere between 
die lower and upper limits that the 
engineers had set The girls were de 
lighted, and spent many lunch hours 
deciding how the speed of the belt 
should be varied from hour to hour 
throughout tlie day 
Within a week the pattern had settled 
down to one m which the first half 
hour of the shift was run on what the 
girls called medium speed (a dial setting 
slightly above the point marked me 
dium ) The next two and one half 
hours were run at high speed, the half 
hour before lunch and the half hour 
after lunch were run at low speed The 
rest of the afternoon was run at high 
speed with the exception of the last 
forty five minutes of the shift, which 
was run at medium 

In view of Uie girls reports of satis 
faction and ease m their work, it is in 
teresting to note that the constant 
speed at which the engineers had orig 
mally set the belt was slightly below 
medium on tZie dial of die control diat 
had been given the girls TJie average 
speed at whicli the girls were running 
the belt was on the high side of the 
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dial. Few if any empty hooks entered 
the oven, and inspection showed no 
increase of rejects from the paint room. 

Production increased, and within 
three weeks (some two months before 
the scheduled ending of the learning 
bonus) the girls were operating at 30 to 
50 per cent above the level that had 
been expected under the original ar- 
rangement. Naturally the girls* earn- 
ings were correspondingly higher than 
anticipated. They were collecting their 
base pay, a considerable piece-rate 
bonus, and the learning bonus which, 
it will be remembered, had been set to 
decrease with time and not as a func- 
tion of current productivity. (This ar- 
rangement. which had been selected 
by the management in order to prevent 
being taken advantage of by the girls 
during the learning period, now^ be- 
came a real embarrassment.) 

,1,7’'® earning more now 

than many skilled workers in other 

besieged by demands that this inequiw 
be taken care of. With growing i?rita’^ 
non between superintendent and toil 
man, engineers and foreman, superin. 
tendent and engineers, the situation 
came to a head when the superintend 
ent "'■thout consultation Lbitrarilv 
revoked the learning bonus and if 
turned the painting operation to its 
ongmal status: the hooks moved again 
at their constant, time-studied desis 
nated speed, production dropped again 
and within a month all but two of the 
eight girls had quit. The foreman him 
self stayed on for several months 
feeling aggrieved, then left for anotlS 

Analysis of Success and Failure 

It is not difficult to understand why 
installing the fans and permitting the 


speed of the hooks to be controlled by 
them should have affected the girls the 
way it did. No normal person is happy 
in a situation which he cannot control 
to some extent. The fans may not have 
actually changed the heat or the hu- 
midity, but they were a visible and 
daily reminder that worker ideas were 
given consideration. 

About the speed of the hooks an ad- 
ditional observation may be made. The 
idea that efficient work results from 
proceeding at a constant rate derives 
certainly from the operations of ma- 
chines and not from the characteristic 
operation of human beings. If anyiliing 
is clear about human performance it is 
that it is characterized by changes of 
pace. Some production operations by 
their nature permit little variation in 
/aspect, but even when the pos- 
sibility exists it is not readily perceived 
by many engineers as a source of in- 
creased efficiency. From the operator's 
point of view, to be paced unvaryingly 
a machine which he may not even 
shut down with impunity may be psy- 
chologically uncomfortable. In such a 
situation the only avenue left for the 
expression of any independence is that 
of complaint: the machine or its master, 
the engineer, must be shown to be 
wrong. Also, there appear to be inher- 
ent and unconscious defensive mecha- 
nisms which operate against the threat 
of being "stretched out." 

. ^n.tcol over the speed of the hooks 
ua this situation not only allowed 
c anges of pace which were in them- 
^ ves restful and refreshing, but also 
owed the operator the natural enjoy- 
at top speed without 
niight be compelled to stay 
thf. u ^ the manner in which 

icanf instituted was signif- 

ti’zik.vl ^ opportunity to exercise ini- 
* the gratification of being lis- 
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tened to seriously, lielpcd to bring 
about changes ui the emotional over* 
tones of the situation \vluch were in 
themsehes fa\onble to increased effort 

In the light of all this it is not sur- 
prising that the situation fell apart so 
completely when the management ret 
rogiesscd And the managements ac 
tion, while it may not have been wise, 
was certainly an understandable re 
sponse to what had become an uncom 
fortable situation Along w^ilh improved 
production in the paint room had come 
a host of embarrassments Tlic extra 
production in the paint room had ere 
ated a pile up in front and a vacuum 
behind, and both results were unvvcl 
come to the adjoining departments 
The wage structure of the plant had 
been shaken The prestige of the en 
gmeers had suffered, and some of the 
prerogatives of management were ap 
parently being taken over by employees 

It IS clear from this instance that 
local improvements can often be ob 
tamed by the methods described here 
but It IS also clear that they may not 
lead to benefits for the enterprise as a 
whole Changes in one part of an inie 
grated organization may require wide 
spread changes elsewhere and the cost 
of such readjustments may far out 
balance the benefits received in the 
local situation 

The changes made in the paint room 
implied over all managerial attitude 
snd philosophy that were not in fact 
present This being the case tliere was 
no conceptual or philosophic resource 


for dciUng with the eventual imphca 
tions of what had been done in the 
paint room The management neither 
expected nor was ready to make the 
kind of clianges that seemed necessary 
It would have been far better if the 
consultant bad done with the relevant 
management group what he had done 
wjili tlie foreman in the initial discus 
sions, so that there would have been 
some shared understanding of the long 
range implications of the moves In a 
real sense, the superintendent was jusii 
lied in feeling that the foreman and the 
consultant between them had put him 
on the spot True, his assent to the 
changes had been secured but the con 
sultant had not been siilBaently con 
cerned with his genuine understanding 
of the possible consequences 

The hciory is a social s>siem, made 
up of mutually dependent parts A 
drastic change m one part of the sys 
tem — even a change that is viewed as 
highly successful within that part — 
may give rise to conflict reactions from 
other parts of the system It may then 
be dangerous for management to try a 
new approach in one small part of the 
system unless it is prepared to extend 
this approach to the whole organiza 
tion 

Can the group methods that have 
been so successfully applied in small 
groups and single departments be ap 
phed on a factory wide scale? We sliall 
seek to answer that question in subse 
quent chapters 
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dial. Few i£ any empty hooks entered 
the oven, and inspection showed no 
inacase of rejects from the paint room. 

Production increased, and within 
three weeks (some two months before 
the scheduled ending of the learning 
bonus) the girls were operating at 30 to 
50 per cent above the level that had 
been expected under the original ar- 
rangement. Naturally the girls’ earn- 
ings were correspondingly higher than 
anticipated. They were collecting their 
base pay, a considerable piece-rate 
bonus, and the learning bonus whicli, 
it will be remembered, had been set to 
decrease with time and not as a func- 
tion of current productivity. (This ar- 
rangement. which had been selected 
by liie management in order to prevent 
being taken advantage of by the eirls 
•luring the learning period, now^be- 
camc a real embarrassment.) 

The girls were earning more now 
than many skiilcd workers in other 
parts o the plant. Management svas 
besieged by demands that this inequity 
be taken care of. With growing Mil 
tion between superintendent aL fore- 
man engineers and foreman, superim 
lendcni and engineers, tlie situation 
came to a liead when tile superintend- 
ent witliout consultation arbitrarily 
resoked the learning bonus and re- 
turned the painting operation to its 
o tginal status: the hooks moved agait! 

iheir constant, inne-siudicd dLie 
naled speed, production dropped again 
end wtdttn a month all but two ofthe 
■t'ght girls had quit. The foreman him 
self stayed on for several months, but 
feeling aggrieved, then left for anotlS 


Amlyiis 0/ Success and Failure 

_ It is not dilTicult to understand w 
tnslailiiig the fans and permitting t 


Speed of the hooks to be controlled by 
tliem should have affected the girls the 
way it did. No normal person is happy 
in a situation which he cannot control 
to some extent. The fans may not have 
actually changed the heat or the hu- 
midity, but they were a visible and 
daily reminder that worker ideas were 
given consideration. 

About the speed of the hooks an ad- 
ditional observation may be made. The 
idea that efficient work results from 
proceeding at a constant rate derives 
certainly from the operations of ma- 
chines and not from the characteristic 
operation of human beings. If anything 
is clear about human performance it is 
that it is characterized by changes of 
pace. Some production operations by 
their nature permit little variation in 
tespect, but even when the pos- 
sibility exists it is not readily perceived 
by many engineers as a source of in- 
creased efficiency. From the operator’s 
point of view, to be paced unvaryingly 
by a machine which he may not even 
*1 f with impunity may be psy- 
chologically uncomfortable. In such a 
situation the only avenue left for the 
expression of any independence is that 
of complaint: the machine or its master, 
the engineer, must be shown to be 
wrong. Also, there appear to be inher- 
ent and unconscious defensive media- 


, against me uiicai 

of being "stretched out." 

Control over the speed of the hooks 
m this situation not only allowed 
c langes of pace ^vhich were in them- 
*1?'^ refreshing, but also 

a owed the operator the natural enjoy- 
ent of operating at top speed without 
IJf *■ ™ be might be compelled to stay 
^ ^ course, the manner in whidi 
• was instituted was signif- 

. . *be opportunity to exercise ini- 
the gratification of being lb- 
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refinement and extension, continually 
bombard the fixed structure of our 
habits of mind and behavior Under 
such conditions, our salvation, or itt 
least our peace of mind, appears to e 
pend upon how successfully we «n ni 
the future become t\hat has been calle 
m an excellent phrase a complete y 
adaptive society ” 

It IS interesting, m view o£ all tins, 
that so little investigation, relatively, 
has been made of the process of c lange 
and human responses to it Recent y 
psychologists, sociologists and cu tura 
anthropologists have addressed t em 
selves to the subject with suggestive re 
suits But we are still far from a u 
understanding of the process, and sti 
farther from knowing how we can se 
about simplifying and assisting an m 

dividual s or a group s accommodation 

to new machines or new ideas 
With these things in mind. I thought 
It might be interesting and perliaps 
useful to examine historically a chang 
ing situation within a society, to see i 
from this examination we can discover 
how the new machines or ideas that in 
troduced the changing situation e 
veloped to see who introduces them 
who resists them, what points of ric 
tion or tension in the social structure 
are produced by the innovation, and 
perhaps why they are produced and 
what, if anything may be done about it 
For this case study, the introduction o 
continuous aim firing in the Unite 
States Navy has been selected The sys 
tem first devised by an English officer 
m 1898 was introduced into our Navy 
in the years 1900-1902 

1 have chosen to study this episo e 
tor two reasons First, a navy is not un 
like a society that has been placed un 
der laboratory conditions Its dimen 
sions are severely limited, it is beauu 
fully ordered and articulated, it is 


relatively isolated from random influ 
ences For these reasons the impact of 
cliange can be clearly discerned, the 
resulting dislocations in the structure 
easily discovered and marked out In 
the second place, the development of 
continuous aim firing rests upon me 
chanical devices It, therefore, presents 
for study a conaete, durable situation 
It IS not like many other innovating 
reagenis-a Manichean heresy, or 
Marxism, or the views of Sigmund 
Freud— that can be shoved and hauled 
out of shape by contending forces or 
confiicting prejudices At all times we 
know exactly what continuous aim hr 
ing really is It will be well now to de 
scribe, as briefiy as possible, uihat it is 
The governing fact in gunfire at 
sea IS that the gun is mounted on ^n 
unstable platform— a rolling ship This 
constant motion obviously complicates 
the problem of holding a steady aim 
Before 1898 this problem was solved in 
the following elementary fashion A 
eun pointer estimated the range of the 
°a™et-ordinarily about 2800 yards 
He then raised the gun barrel to give 
the Eun the elevation to carry the shell 
to the target .t the estimated range 
This was accomplished by turning a 
small wheel on the gun mount that 
operated the elevating gears With the 
Eun thus fixed for range, the gun 
pointer peered through open sights, not 
unlike those on a small rifle, and waited 
until the roll of the ship brought the 
siEhts on the target He then pressed 
the firing button that discharged the 
Eun There were, by 1898, on some 
Lval guns, telescope sights which nat 
urally enlarged the image of the target 
tor die gun pointer But these sights 
were rarely used by gun pointers They 
were lashed securely to the gun barrel 
and recoding with die barrel, jammed 
back against die unwary pointers eje 
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A CASE STUDY OF INNOVATION 
Elting E. Morison 


In the early days of the last war, when 
armaments of all kinds were in short 
supply, the British, I am told, made use 
of a venerable field piece that had come 
dotvn to them from previous genera- 
tions. The honorable past of this light 
artillery stretched back, in fact, to the 
Boer War. In the days of uncertainty 
after the fall of France, these guns, 
hitched to trucks, served as useful mo- 
bile units in the coast defense. But it 
was felt that the rapidity of fire could 
be increased. A time-motion expert 
was, therefore, called in to suggest wavs 
•0 s-mpliEy ihe firing procedures. Jie 

men 

men at practice in the field for some 
time. Puzzled by certain aspects of the 
procedures, he took some slotv-motion 
ncturcs of the soldiers perfomta" 

lIlL! “""g 

wiicn he ran these pictures over once 
or tuice, he noticed something that ao- 
peared odd to him. A moment befor'^ 

cca ed all activity and came to atten- 
1011 for a ihree-sccond Interval ex 
ending throughout the discharge of 
the gun tie summoned an old colonel 
of artillery, showed him the 

Wnr'lm"'* l“V'',“ '"■“80 behavior.’ 

; il? '“'^od tile colonel, did it 
iiican. The colonel, too, was puzzled 
He asked to see tlie pictures again 


“Ah," he said when the performance 
was over, "I have it. They are holding 
the horses." 

This story, true or not, and I am told 
it is true, suggests nicely the pain with 
which the human being accommodates 
himself to changing conditions. The 
tendency is apparently involuntary and 
immediate to protect oneself against the 
shock of change by continuing in the 
presence of altered situations the fa- 
miliar habits, however incongruous, of 
the past. 

Yet, if human beings are attached to 
the known, to the realm of things as 
they are, they also, regrettably for their 
peace of mind, are incessantly attracted 
to^ the unknown and to things as they 
might be. As Ecclesiastes glumly 
pointed out, men persist in disordering 
their settled ways and beliefs by seek- 
ing out many inventions. 

The point is obvious. Change has al- 
ways been a constant in human affairs; 
today, indeed, it is one of the deter- 
mining characteristics of our civiliza- 
tion. In our relatively shapeless social 
organization, the shifts from station 
to station are fast and easy. More im- 
portant for our immediate purpose, 
Anierica is fundamentally an industrial 
society in a time of tremendous tech- 
nological development. We are thus 
constantly presented with new devices 
or new forms of power that, in their 


— uuwer iiiai, in iin-** 
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calibre rifle rigged in the breech o£ the 


Introduction of an Idea 

The idea nas the product of the 
fertile mind of the English officer. Ad 
miml Sir Percy Scott He armed at it 
in this ivay, while, in 1898. he was the 
captain of H M S Scylla Tor the pre 
vious two or three years he had given 
much thought, independently and al 
most alone in the British Navy, to 
means o£ improving gunnery ne 
rough day, when the ship, at targe 
practice, was pitching and rolling vio 
lenily, he walked up and down the gun 
deck watching his gun crews Because 
of the heavy weather tliey ivere making 
\ery bad scores Scott noticed, however, 
that one pointer was appreciably 
accurate than the rest He watched this 
man with care and saw, after a time, 
that he was unconsciously working his 
elevating gear back and forth in a 
partially successful effort to 
sate for the roll of the vessel It flashea 
through Scott s mind at that moment 
that here was the sovereign remedy tor 
the problems of inaccurate fire 3 
one man could do partially and 
sciously, perhaps all men could be 
trained to do consciously and com 
pletely , , 

Acting on this assumption, he i 
three things First, in all the guns o 
the Scylla, he changed the gear ratio 
in the elevating gear, previously use 
only to set the gun in fixed position or 
range, so that a gunner could easily e e 
vate and depress the gun to follow a tar 
get throughout the roll Second, he re 
rigged his telescopes so that they 
not be influenced by the recoil of the 
gun Third, he rigged a small target^ 
the mouth of the gun, which was mov 
up and down by a crank to simulate a 
moving target By following this rarg^ 
as u moved, and firing at it with a sub- 


gun, the pointer could practice every 
day Thus equipped, the ship became a 
training ground for gunners Where be 
fore the good pointer was an individual 
artist, pointers now became trained 
teclinicians, fairly uniform in their 
capacity to shoot The effect was im 
mediately felt Within a year the Scylla 
established records that were remark 
able 

At this point I should like to stop a 
minute to notice several things directly 
related to, and involved in, the process 
of innovation First, the personality of 
the innovator I wish there were space 
to say a good deal about Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott He was a wonderful man 
Three small bits of evidence must suf 
flee, however First, he had a certain 
medamcal ingenuity Second, his per 
sonal hfe was shot through with frus 
tration and bitterness There was a 
divorce, and a quarrel with the am 
bitious Lord Charles Beresford— the 
sounds of which, Scott liked to recall, 
penetrated to the last outposts of em 
pire Finally, he possessed, like Swift, a 
savage indignation directed ordinarily 
at the inelastic intelligence of all con 
stituted authority— especially the Brit 
ish Admiralty 

There are other points worth men 
lion here Notice first that Scott was 
not responsible for the invention of 
the basic instrumenu that made the re 
form in gunnery possible This reform 
rested upon the gun itself, which as a 
rifle had been in existence on ships for 
at least forty years, the elevating gear, 
which had been, in tlie form Scott 
found It, a part of die rifled gun from 
the beginning, and the telescope sight, 
which had been on shipboard at least 
eight years Scott s contribution was to 
bnng these three elements, appropri 
ately modified, into a combination that 
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Therefore, when used at all, they were 
used only to take an initial sight for 
purposes of estimating the range before 
the gun svas fired. 

Notice now two things about the 
process. First of all, the rapidity of fire 
was controlled by the rolling period of 
the ship. Pointers had to wait for the 
one moment in the roll when the sights 
were brought on the target. Notice also 
this: There is in every pointer what is 
called a "firing interval"— the time lag 
between his impulse to fire the gun and 
the translation of this impulse into the 
act of pressing the firing button. A 
pointer, because of this reaction time 
could not wait to fire the gun until the 
exact moment when the roll of the ship 
brought the sights onto the target; he 
had to will to fire a little before, while 
tile sights were off the target. Since the 
hnng interval was an individual mat- 
ter, varying obviously from man to 
man, each pointer had to estimate, from 
long practice, his own interval and 
compensate for it accordingly, 

we ncM ‘'''‘J®’’ "ttli Others 

o niati"°‘ ‘'"'“‘iSate, conspired 
10 make gunfire at sea relatively un- 
certain and inclfeclive. The pointer 
on a moving platform, estimating range 
and firing interval, shooting while his 
sight was olf the target, became in . 
sense an individual artist. 

In iSo8, many of the uncernimle. 
"cre removed from the process and fh 

poshion of the gun p^i^fjS 
.iS.ato\ Ml ‘"The““"" 

svas that which en'ableXirg'u^^TntS 

o keep his sigli, and gun bfrrcUn dm 
target throughout .lie\oll of the "lit 
This was accomplished by altering the 
gear ratio in the elevating gear to „„ 
mit a ixnnler to compensate for the roll 
o t he vessel by rapidly eleva,i4%tj 
depressing die gun. Front this change 


another followed. With the possibility 
of maintaining the gun always on the 
target, the desirability of improved 
sights became immediately apparent. 
The advantages of the telescope sight, 
as opposed to the open sight, were for 
the first time fully realized. But the 
existing telescope sight, it will be re- 
called, moved with the recoil of the gun 
and jammed back against the eye of the 
gunner. To correct this, the sight was 
mounted on a sleeve that permitted the 
gun barrel to recoil through it without 
moving the telescope. 

These two improvements — in elevat- 
ing gear and sighting — eliminated the 
major uncertainties in gunfire at sea 
and greatly increased the possibilities 
of botli accurate and rapid fire. 

You must lake my word for it that 
this changed naval gunnery from an art 
to a science, and that gunnery accuracy 
in the British and our Navy increased 
about 3000 per cent in six years. This 
doesn’t mean much except to suggest a 
great increase in accuracy. The follow- 
ing comparative figures may mean a 
little more. In i8gg five ships of the 
North Atlantic Squadron fired five min- 
utes each at a lightship hulk at the 
conventional range of 1600 yards. After 
twenty-five minutes of banging away 
tvvo hits had been made on the sails of 
the elderly vessel. Six years later one 
naval gunner made 15 hits in one min- 
ute at a target 75 x 25 feet at the same 
t^nge; half of them hit in a bull’s eye 
50 inches square. 

Now with the instruments (the gun, 
elevating gear, and telescope), the 
method, and the results of continuous- 
aim^ firing in mind, let us turn to the 
subject of major interest: how was the 
idea, obviously so simple an idea, of 
wntinuous-aira firing developed; who 
introduced it; and what was its recep 
tion? 
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ship he continued his training methods 
and his spectacular successes in naval 
gunnery On the China Station he met 
up with an American junior officer, 
William S Sims Sims had little o£ the 
mechanical ingenuity o£ Percy Scott, 
but the two were drawn together by 
temperamental similarities that are 
worth noticing here Sims had the saine 
intolerance lor what is called spit and 
polish and the same contempt lor bu 
reaucratic inertia as his British brother 
officer He had for some years been con 
cerned, as had Scott, with what he too 
to be the inefficiency of his own Nai^ 
Just before he met Scott for examp e, 
he had shipped out to China in the 
brand new pride o£ the fleet, the battle 
ship Kentucky Alter careful investiga 
tion and reflection he had informed his 
superiors in Washington she was not a 
battleship at all— but a crime against 
the white race 

The spirit with which he pushed lor 
ward his efforts to reform the naval 
service can best be stated in Ins own 
words to a brother officer I am per 
fectly willing that those holding views 
different from mine should continue to 
live, but with every fibre of my being 
loathe indirection and shiftiness an 
where it occurs m high place, 
used to save face at the expense of t e 
vital interests of our great service (in 
which silly people place such a chil 
like trust), I want that man s blood and 
I will have it no matter what it costs 
nie personally ,, 

From Scott in 1900 Sims learned a 
there was to know about continuous 
aim firing He modified, with the Eng 
lisliiiians actuc assistance, the gear on 
Ills own ship and tried out the new s>s 
tern After a few months training, his 
expcniitcnlal batteries began making 
remarkable records at target practice 
bure of the usefulness of Ins gunnery 
methods, Sims tlien turned to the task 
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of educating the Navy at large In 13 
great official reports he documented the 
case lor continuous aim firing, support 
mg his arguments at every turn with a 
mass of factual data Over a period of 
two years, he reiterated three principal 
points First, he continually cited the 
records established by Scott s ships, the 
Scylla and the Terrible and supported 
these with the accumulating data from 
his own tests on an American ship, 
second, he described the mechanisms 
used and the training procedures instl 
tuted by Scott and himself to obtain 
these records, third, he explained that 
our own mechanisms were not gen 
erally adequate without modification 
to meet the demands placed on them 
by continuous aim firing Our elevat 
mg gear, useful to raise or lower a gun 
slowly to fix It in position for the 
proper range, did not always work 
Msily and rapidly enough to enable a 
gunner to follow a target with his gun 
tliroughout the roll of the ship Sims 
also explained that such few telescope 
sights as there were on board our ships 
were useless Their cross wires were so 
thick or coarse that they obscured the 
target, and the sights had been at 
tached to the gun in such a way that 
the recoil system of the gun plunged 
the eyepiece against the eye of the gun 
pointer 

This was the substance not only of 
die first but of all the succeeding reports 
written on the subject of gunnery from 
the China Station It will be interest 
mg to sec what response these met 
with in Washiiiglon The response falls 
roughly into three easily identifiable 

**^first stage no response Sims had di 
reeled liis commciils to the Burciu of 
Ordmiicc and the Bureau of Navigi 
tion. Ill both bureaus there was dead 
silence The dung— claims and records 
of commuous aim firing— was not cred 
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made continuous-aim firing possible for 
ilie first lime. Notice also that he was 
allowed to bring these elements into 
combination by accident, by watching 
the unconscious action of a gun pointer 
endeavoring through the operation of 
his elevating gear to correct partially 
for the roll of his vessel. 

The Prepared Mmd Is Not 
Enough 

Scott, as we have seen, had been in- 
terested in gunnery; he had thought 
about ways to increase accuracy by prac- 
tice and improvement of existing ma- 
chinery; but able as he was, he had not 
been able to produce on his own initia- 
tive and by his own thinking the es- 
seniial idea and modify instruments to 
[It his purpose. Notice here finally, the 
mincate interaction of chance, the in- 
tcllectual climate, anU Scott’s mind. 
Fortune (in tins case the unaware gun 
potn er mdecd tavors the prepareS 
mind, but even fortune and the pre- 
pared mind need a favorable environ- 
mem before they can conspire to pro- 
duce sudden change. No intelligeme 

old of c.xisting data or the binding 
combinations of existing data ° 

All these elements that enter into 

U tcLT’' "orisinal thinking" 

interest me as a teacher. Deeply rootL 
in the pedagogical mind ofte^n^nough 
|s a stcriie infatuation with "i„„t 
ttleas ; there is thus always present in 
lie profession the tendency to be di- 
verted from the proccis by which these 
Ideas, or indeed any ideas, are reallv 
Jiroduced. I well remember with whai 
con erupt a class of mine, which „a 
reading Leonardo da Vinci's Note- 
iooh. dismissed the author because he 
appeared lo know no more mechanS 
dian, as one wit in the class observed, a 
Vennont Republican fanner of the 


present day. This is perhaps the result 
to be expected from a method of in- 
struction that too frequently implies 
that the great generalizations were the 
result, on the one hand, of chance — an 
apple falling in an orchard or a teapot 
boiling on the hearth — or, on the other 
hand, of some towering intelligence 
proceeding in isolation inexorably to- 
ward some prefigured idea, like evolu- 
tion, for example. 

This process by which new concepts 
appear, the interaction of fortune, in- 
tellectual climate, and the prepared 
imaginative mind, is an interesting sub- 
ject for examination offered by any case 
study of innovation. It was a subject 
that momentarily engaged the attention 
of Horace Walpole, whose lissome in- 
telligence glided over the surface of so 
many ideas, In reflecting upon the part 
played by chance in the development 
of new concepts, he recalled the story of 
the three princes of Serendip who set 
out to find some interesting object on a 
journey through their realm. They did 
not find the particular object of their 
search, but along the way they discov- 
ered many new things simply because 
they were looking for something. Wal- 
P® ^ believed this intellectual method 
ought to be given a name — in honor of 
the founders— Serendipity; and Ser- 
endipity certainly exerts a considerable 
mJIuence in what we call original think- 
is an element of Serendipity, 
or example, in Scott’s chance discovery 
o continuous-aim firing in that he was, 

It , been, looking for some means 
o improve Ins target practice and 
stumbled upon a solution, by observa- 
ion, that had never entered his head. 

Educating the Navy 

'S™ “'“t Fevey Scott went 
- Cliina Station as conimaiicl- 

■ng officer of H.M.S. Terrible. In tliat 
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their proposal because o£ pride in the 
instruments o£ their own design 

Sims Gels Action 


The rising opposition and the char- 
acter o£ the opposition was not calcu- 
lated to discourage lurther efforts by 
Sims It convinced him that he was be- 
ing attacked by shilty, dishonest men 
who were tlie victims, as he said, ot in- 
sufferable conceit and ignorance He 
made up his mind, therelore. that he 
was prepaied to go to any 
obtain the "scalps ’ and tlie ‘ blood he 
was after Accordingly he, a lieutenant, 
took the evtraordinary step of uniting 
the President o£ the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt, to inform him ot 
the remarkable records o£ Scott s ships, 
of the inadequacy of our own gunnery 
routines and records, and of the refusa 
of the Navy Department to act Roose 
velt, who always liked to respond to 
such appeals when he convenmntly 
could, brought Sims back from C ina 
late in igo 2 and installed him as n 
spector of Target Practice, a post the 
naval officer held throughout tlie re 
maining six years of the Administra 


With this sequence of events (the 
chronological account of the innova 
tion of continuous aim firing) in mm , 
It IS possible now to examine the evi 
dence to see what light it may throvv 
on our present interest — the origins ot 
and responses to change in a society 
First, the origins We have already 
analyzed briefly the origins of tlie idra 
Mle have seen how Scott arrived at ns 
notion We must now ask ourselves, 1 
think, why Sims so actively sought, at 
most alone among his brother officers, 
to introduce the idea into his service 
It is particularly interesting here to 
notice again that neither Scott nor Sims 
invented die instruments on which the 
innovation rested They did not urge 


The Engineer and the 
Entrepreneur 

The telescope sight had first been 
placed on shipboard in iSga by Brad 
ley Fiske, an officer of great inventive 
capacity In that year Fiske had even 
sketched out on paper the vague pos 
sibility of continuous aim firing, but 
his sight was condemned by his com 
manding officer, Robley D Evans, as 
ot no use Instead of fighting for his 
telescope Fiske turned his attention to 
a range finder But six years later Sims 
took over and became the engineer of 
the revolution 

I would suggest, with some reserva 
tions, this explanation Fiske, as an in 
ventor. look his pleasure in great part 
from the design of the device He 
lacked, not so much the energy as the 
overriding sense of social necessity, that 
would have enabled him to force rev 
olutionary ideas on the service Sims 
possessed this sense In Fiske we may 
here find the familiar plight of the en 
gmeer who often enough must watch 
the products of his ingenuity being 
organized and promoted by other men 
These other promotional men, when 
they appear in the world of commerce, 
are called entrepreneurs In the world 
of ideas diey are still entrepreneurs 
Sims was one, a middle aged man 
caught in the periphery (as a Iieuten 
ant) of the intricate webbing of a pre 
cisely organized society Rank, the ex 
act definition and limitation of a man s 
capacity at any given moment in his 
own career, prevented Sims from dis 
cliarging all his exploding energies into 
tlie purely routine channels of the 
peacetime Navy At the height of his 
powers he was a junior officer standing 
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ible. The reports were simply filed 
away and forgotten. Some indeed, it 
was later discovered to Sims' delight, 
were half eaten away by cockroaches. 

Second stage: rebuttal. It is never 
pleasant for any man to have his best 
work left unnoticed by superiors, and 
it was an unpleasantness that Sims suf- 
fered extremely ill. In his later reports, 
beside the accumulating data he used 
to clinch his argument, he changed his 
tone. He used deliberately shocking 
language because, as he said, “They 
were furious at my first papers and 
stowed them away. I therefore made up 
my mind I would give these later pa- 
pers such a form that they would be 
dangerous documents to leave neg- 
lected tn the files." To another friend 

f nothing 

and if I can t have 'era I won't play." 

Sims Gets Attention 

Besides altering his tone, he took an- 
other step to be sure his views would 
receive attention. He sent copies of liis 
«ports to other officers in the 
Aware, as a result, that Sims' gunnerv 

abr,’ T' ‘'“"S “'■™>nted and talkell 
about, the men in ^Vashington were 

nm'“h7"‘'l They responded 

rcau of Ordnance, who had aenenl 
charge of the equipment used ?n gun- 
nery pract.ce-as follows: (.) 

’ *mce our equipment 
'•as as good, the trouble must be whh 
the me”, but the gun pointer and the 
training of gun pointers were the re 
fusibility of the oificers on the shi>: 
(3) the most significant— coniiiiuous- 
f n firing w^s impossible. Experiments 
f rpealed that five men at work on 
fe elevating gear of a si.x.inch gun 
could not produce the power necess® ry 


to compensate for a roll of five degrees 
in ten seconds. These experiments and 
calculations demonstrated beyond per- 
adventure or doubt that Scott’s system 
of gunfire was not possible. 

Only one difficulty is discoverable in 
these arguments; they were wrong at 
important points. To begin with, while 
tliere was little difference between the 
standard British equipment and the 
standard U.S. equipment, the instru- 
ments on Scott’s two ships, the Scylla, 
and the Terrible, were far better than 
the standard equipment on our ships. 
Second, all the men could not be 
trained in continuous-aim firing until 
equipment was improved throughout 
the fleet. Third, the experiments with 
the elevating gear had been ingem 
iously contrived at the Washington 
Navy Yard — on solid ground. It had, 
therefore, been possible in the Bureau 
of Ordnance calculation, to dispense 
with Newton’s first law of motion, 
which naturally operated at sea to as* 
sist the gunner in elevating or depress* 
ing a gun mounted on a moving ship. 
Another difficulty was of course that 
continuous-aim firing was in use on 
Scott s and some of our own ships at 
the time the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance was writing that it was a 
mathematical impossibility. In every 
way I find this second stage, the ap- 
parent resort to reason, the most enter- 
taining and instructive in our investi- 
the responses to innovation. 
Third stage; name calling. Sims, of 
oonrse, by the high temperature he was 
running and by his calculated over- 
statement, invited this. He was told 
m official endorsements on his reports 
at there were others quite as sincere 
o oyal as he and far less difficult; he 
was dismissed as a crack-brain egotist; 

e was called a deliberate falsifier of 
evidence. 
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Think o£ it this way Since the time 
that the memory o£ man runneth not 
to the contrary, the naval society lias 
been built upon the surlace vessel 
Daily routines, habits o£ mind, soaal 
organization, physical accommodations, 
convictions, rituals, spiritual allegiances 
have been conditioned by the essential 
£act o£ the ship What then happens to 
your society i£ the ship is displaced as 
the principal element by such a radi 
cally dilEerent weapon as the plane? 
The mores and structure o£ the society 
are immediately placed in jeopardy 
They may, in fact, be wholly destroyed 
It was the witty chchd of the 20 s that 
those naval officers who persisted in de 
fending the battleship against the ap 
patently superior claims of the carrier 
did so because the battleship was a 
more comfortable home What, from 
one point of view, is a better argument? 

This sentiment would appear to ac 
count in large part for the opposition 
to Sims It was the product of an m 
stinctive protective feeling, even if the 
reasons for this feeling were not overt 
or recognized The years after 1902 
proved how right, in their terms, the 
opposition was From changes in gun 
nery flowed an extraordinary complex 
of changes in shipboard routines, ship 
design, and fleet tactics There was, too, 
a social change In the days when gun 
nery was taken lightly, the gunnery 
officer was taken lightly After 1903 he 
became one of the most significant and 
powerful members of a ship s company, 
and tins shift of emphasis naturally 
was shortly reflected in promotion lists 
Each one of these changes provoked a 
dislocation in the naval society, and 
with man s troubled foresight and nat 
Ural indisposition to break up classic 
fonns, the men in Washington vviUi 
stood the Sims onslaught as long as 
they could It is very significant that 
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they withstood it until an agent from 
outside — outside and above — who was 
not clearly identified with the naval so 
ciety, entered to force change 

This agent, the President of the 
United States, might reasonably and 
legitimately claim the credit for restor 
ing our gunnery efficiency But this res 
toration by force majeure was brought 
about at great cost to the service and 
men involved Bitternesses, suspicions 
wounds were caused that it was impos 
sible to conceal or heal 

Now this entire episode may be 
summed up in five separate points 

(1) The essential idea for change oc 
curred in part by chance, but in an en 
vironment that contained all the essen 
tta! elements for change, and to a mind 
prepared to recognize the possibility of 
change 

(2) The basic elements— the gun, 
gear, and sight— were put in the en 
vironment by other men, men inter 
ested in designing machinery to serve 
different purposes or simply interested 
in the instruments themselves 

(3) These elements were brought 
into successful combination by minds 
not interested in the instruments for 
themselves, but in what they could do 
with them These minds were, to be 
sure, interested in good gunnery, 
overtly and consciously They may also, 
not so consciously, have been interested 
in the implied revolt that is present in 
the support of all change Their tern 
peraments and careers indeed support 
tins view From gunnery, Sims went on 
to attack ship designs, existing fleet 
tactics, and methods of promotion He 
lived and died, as the service said, a 
stormy petrel, a man always on the at 
tack against higher authority, a rebel 
lious spirit 

(4) He and his colleagues were oji- 
poscd on this occasion by men who 



watches on a ship cruising aimlessly in 
friendly foreign' waters. The remark- 
able changes in systems of gunfire to 
which Scott introduced him gave him 
the opportunity to expend his energies 
quite legitimately against the encrusted 
hierarchy of his society. He was moved, 
it seems to me, in part by his genuine 
desire to improve his own profession 
but also in part by rebellion against 
tedium, against inefficiency from on 
high, and against the artificial limita- 
tions placed on his actions by the social 
structure, in his case junior rank. 

Responding to Change 

Now having briefly investigated the 
origins of the change, let us examine 
the reasons for what must be consid- 
ered the weird response we have ob- 
served to this proposed change. Here 
was a reform lhat greatly and demon- 

ness oV"""’- '^Shling effective, 
ness of a service that maintains itself 

this refusal to accept so carefully tlocu- 
mented a case; a case proved *^incon. 
testably by records and experience? 
u by should virtually all the rulers of 
a society so resolutely seek to reject a 
c .auge that so markedly improved iu 
chances for sun ival in any contest with 
comiicting societies? * 

There are the obvious reasons that 

ill occur to cvcr,one-the source of 
the proposed rctorm was an nh. 
junior officer 8000 mites away; he wa? 
and ihis IS a significant factor; critS’ 
n>g gear and machinery designed bv 
he very men ... .he bureaus .0 whom 
he was sending his criticisms. And fT 
•hcrinorc, Sims was seeking m ^ 
ih.ee whal he claimed were imZ™ 
■nets ... a field where impro“me.l« 
appeared unnecessary. Snperiori.y i„ 
war. as in other things, is a relative 
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matter, and the Spanish-American War 
had been won by the old system of gun- 
nery. Therefore, it was superior even 
though of the 9500 shots fired, at vary- 
ing but close ranges, only 121 had 
found their mark. 

A less obvious cause appears by far 
the most important one. It has to do 
with the fact that the Navy is not only 
an armed force; it is a society. In the 
forty years following the Civil War, 
this society had been forced to accom- 
modate itself to a series of technologi- 
cal changes — the steam turbine, the 
electric motor, the rifled shell of great 
explosive power, case-hardened steel 
armor, and all the rest of it. These 
Ranges wrought extraordinary changes 
in ship design, and, therefore, in the 
concepts of how ships were to be used; 
lhat is, in fleet tactics, and even in 
naval strategy. The Navy of this period 

a paradise for the historian or sociol- 
ogist in search of evidence of a society’s 
responses to change. 

To these numerous innovations, pro- 
ducing as they did a spreading disorder 
throughout a service with heavy com- 
mitmenis to formal organization, the 
Navy responded with grudging pain. It 
ts wrong to assume, as civilians fre- 
quently do, that this blind reaction 
to technological change springs exclu- 
sively from some causeless Bourbon dis- 
^mper that invades the military mind. 

I here is a sounder and more attractive 
opposition, where it occurs, 

01 the soldier and the sailor to such 
flange springs from the normal hu- 
"tan instinct to protect oneself and 
more especially one’s way of life. Mili- 
ary organizations are societies built 
round and upon the prevailing 
' pon systems. Intuitively and quite 
y military man feels that a 

nge in weapon portends a change in 
»ne arrangements of his society. 
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barrier in the way o£ easily acceptable 
change Here is an interesting pnmi 
tive example In the )ears from 1864- 
1871 ten steel companies in the country 
began making steel by the new Bes 
semer process AH but one of them at 
the outset imported from Great Britain 
English workmen familiar with the 
process One, the Cambria Company, 
did not In the first few years those 
companies with British labor estab 
lished an initial superiority But by the 
end of the 70 s, Cambria had obtained 
a commanding lead over all compet 
itors 

The Bessemer process, like any neiv 
technique, had been constantly im 
proved and refined in this period from 
1864-1871 The British laborers of 
Cambria s competitors, secure m the 
performance of their own original 
techniques, resisted and resented all 
change The Pennsylvania farm boys, 
untnmmeled by the rituals and tradi 
tions of their craft, happily and rapidly 
adapted themselves to the constantly 
changing process They ended by creat 
an unassailable competitive posi 
hon for their company 

How then can we modify the dan 
gerous effects of tins word identtfica 
tion^ And how much can we tamper 
With this identifying process? Our se- 
curity, much of it, after all, comes from 
giving our allegiance to something 
greater than ourselves These are dif 
ficult questions to which only the most 
tentative and provisional answers may 
here be proposed for consideration 

The Danger of Limited 
Identifications 

If one looks closely at this little case 
history, one discovers tliat the men in 
'ohed were the victims of severely 
hrnitcd identifications The) t^cre pre 


sumably all part of a society dedicated 
to the process of national defense, yet 
tliey persisted m aligning themselves 
with separate parts of that process — 
with the existing instruments of de 
fense, with the existing customs of the 
society, or with the act of rebellion 
against the customs of the society Of 
them all, the insurgents had the best 
of It They could, and did, say that the 
process of defense was improved by a 
gun that shot straighter and faster, and 
since they wanted such guns, tliey were 
unique among their fellows — patriots 
who sought only the larger object of 
improved defense But this beguiling 
statement — even when coupled with 
the recognition that these men were 
right, and extremely valuable and de 
serving of respect and admiration — 
cannot conceal the fact that they were 
interested too m scalps and blood 
They were so interested, in fact, that 
they made their case a militant one 
and thus created an atmosphere in 
which self respecting men could not 
capitulate without appearing either 
weak or wrong or both So these limited 
identifications brought men into con 
flict with each other, and the conflict 
prevented them from arriving at a 
common acceptance of a change that 
presumably, as men interested in our 
total national defense, they would ail 
find desirable 

It appears, therefore, if I am correct 
in my assessment, that we might spend 
some time and thought on the possi 
bility of enlarging the sphere of our 
identifications from the part to tlie 
whole For example, those Pennsyl 
vama farm boys at the Cambria Steel 
Company were, apparently, much more 
interested in the manufacture of steel 
than in the preservation of any par 
ticular way of making steel So I would 
suggest tint in studying iniio\ation wc 
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were apparently moved by three con- 
siderations: honest disbelief in the dra- 
matic but substantiated claims of the 
new process; protection of the existing 
devices and instruments with which 
they identified themselves; and main- 
tenance of the existing society with 
which they were identified. 

(5) The deadlock between those who 
sought change and those who sought to 
retain things as they were was broken 
only by an appeal to superior force; a 
force removed from and unidentified 
with the mores, conventions, devices of 
the society. This seems to me a very im- 
portant point. The naval society in 
1900 broke down in its effort to accom- 
modate itself to a new situation. The 
appeal to Roosevelt is documentation 
tor ftlahan s great generalization that 
no mihtary service should or can un- 
dertake to reform itself. It must seek 
assistance from outside 
. Now with these hve summary points 
■n mind It may be possible to seek al 
suggested at the outset, a few larger im- 

lung, may it suggest about the general 
process by which any society aSram 
to meet changing conditions? 

tVo Society Can Reform Itself? 

There is to begin with, a disturbing 
nference half concealed in Mahan’f 
statement that no military organiza 

iTi ci- 

vilians would agree with this. We all 

know now that war and the prepara- 
1011 of war is 100 important, as Cle- 
menceau said, to be left to the gen- 

rcallv ““‘.'"'‘‘“>7 organizations are 
really societies— more rigidly struc. 

most I'igbly iniegralcd than 

most communities, but still societies. 

read' “No" ■“ 
read. No society can reform iuelf? 


Is the process of adaptation to change, 
for example, too important to be left 
to human beings? This is a discourag- 
ing thought, and historically there is 
some cause to be discouraged. 

This is a subject to which we may 
well address ourselves. Our society, es- 
pecially, is built, as I have said, just as 
surely upon a changing technology as 
the Navy of the go’s was built upon 
changing weapon systems. How then 
can we find the means to accept with less 
pain to ourselves and less damage to our 
social organization the dislocations in 
our society that are produced by innova- 
tion? I cannot, of course, give any sat- 
isfying answer to these difficult ques- 
tions. But in thinking about the case 
study before us, an idea occurred to me 
that at least might warrant further in- 
vestigation by men far more qualified 
than I. ^ 

A primary source of conflict and ten- 
sion in our case study appears to lie in 
this great word I have used so often in 
the summary— the word, identification. 
ft cannot have escaped notice that 
some men identified themselves with 
their creations — sights, guns, gear, and 
so forth — and thus obtained a pre- 
sumed satisfaction from the thing it* 
se , a satisfaction that prevented them 
rom thinking too closely on either the 
or the defects of the thing; that 
identified themselves with a set- 
t e way of life they had inherited or 
accepted with minor modification and 
ms found their satisfaction in at- 
emptmg to maintain that way of life 
®*^d that still others iden- 
' e themselves as rebellious spirits, 
en of the insurgent cast of mind, and 
os obtained a satisfaction from the 
act of revolt itself. 

porely personal identification 
ri! 1^ t^oocept, a convention, or an at- 
o c Would appear to be a powerful 
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the past as they found relevant and use 
ful to their purpose 
^Ve seem to have fallen on times 
similar to theirs, when many of the exist 
ing forms and schemes have lost mean 
mg in the face of dramatically altering 
circumstances Like them we may find 


at least part of our salvation in identi 
fying ourselves with the adaptive proc 
ess and thus share with them some of 
the joy, exuberance, satisfaction, and 
security with which they went out to 
meet their changing times 


STUDYING AND CREATING CHANGE 
floyd C Mann * 


Social organizations are functioning 
entities with interdependent structures 
and processes They are not fixed, static 
structures, but rather continuously mov 
ing patterns of relationships in a muc 
larger field of social activity To under 
stand what their essential elements and 
dimensions are, what it is that gives an 
organization its unity, it is necessary to 
study and create social change within 
organizational settings 

Relatively little is known about or 
gamzational change Social scientists 
stress the study of the dynamic in socia 
s>stems, but few^ accept the 
volved to gam the knowledge and skills 
needed to create and measure changes in 
functioning organizations This is not 

•Drs Rensis Likert Daniel Katz Robert 
Kahn and Norman R F Maicr have maae 
especially helpful suggestions concerning 
organization and presentation of this 
They can of course m no »ay be held re 
sponsible for the shortcomings r»hich remai 
'For an account of a conspicuous 
to this sec N C Mare and E Renner in 
Experimental Manipulation of a ^^aJO^ 
gamzational Variable Journal of Abnorma 
and Social Psychology { 19 j 6 ) 

Excerpted from Floyd C Maim Sturf>i"g 
standing Social Organization Research m 
lations Research Association, Pubhcalton o 
peimtssion 


surprising forresearch within large scale 
organizations is at such an early stage 
that the social scientist knows little 
about how (i) to gam access to these re 
search sites, (2) to initiate and sustain 
organizational change, and (3) to meas 
ure such changes We have only begun 
the systematic codification of the work 
mg knowledge and skills necessary for 
the researcher to get into and maintain 
himself within, the social science labora 
tones of functioning organizations “ Sys 
tematic quantitative measurement of 
change processes m complex organiza 
tional settings is m its infancy Longi 
tudmal studies are rare — social scientists 
seldom attempt to obtain more than a 
single before and after measure 
ment and are often content to try and 
decipher findings from cx post /ado 
study designs The actual steps and skills 
necessary to inmate and sustain changes 
within an organization are not only rela 
lively unknown, but there is even some 
suspicion that knouledge of social ac 
«F Mann and R Lippitt S“'al R'la 

lions Skills in Field Research yonriiel 0/ So 
ctal Issues VIII No 3 {i9j2) 

Creol.ng Clinnse A \Uam lo Uod,, 
Industrial Human Relations Indus rid lU 
I SI, '957- PP Abridged and used by 
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look further into this possibility: the 
possibility that any group that exists 
for any purpose— the family, the fac- 
tory, the educational institution — 
might begin by defining for itself its 
grand object, and see to it that tliat 
grand object is communicated to every 
member of the group. Thus deHned 
and communicated, it might serve as 
a unifying agent against the disrup- 
tive local allegiances of the inevitable 
smaller elements that compose any 
group. It may also serve as a means to 
increase the acceptability of any change 
that Avould assist in the more efficient 
achievement of the grand object. 

There appears also a second possible 
way to combat the untoward influence 
of limited identifications. We are, I 
may repeat, a society based on tech- 
nology in a time of prodigious tech- 
iiological ailvance, and a civilization 
commuted nrcvocably to the theory of 
ctolution. These things mean tha/we 

no I" ' *“85“' *<'at if 

must l.„ 

must become an “adaptive society" 
Uy t he word “adaptive” is meant the 
ebilny to extract the fullest possible 
returns from the opportunities aUiand- 
tile abdity of Sir Percy Scott to select 
judiciously from the ideas and material 
prcscined both by the pa„ and prS™ 

ai^totirowdicmintoanewco^mS 

non. Adaptive, as here used also 
mc..ns the kind of resilience that S 
ciublc US to accept fully and easily ,hc 
best promises of changing cirLm 

slaiiccs wiiliou. losing our seLorZ 

liiiiiity or our essential integrity. 

M c are not yet emotionally an adan- 
■■'C society, though wo try sysmmaT 
call) to lies clop forces that tend' to make 
one. He encourage the scarcli for 
new- inventions: we keep tile mind 
stimulated, bright, and free to seek out 
frcsli means of transport, comraunica. 


tion, and energy; yet we remain, in 
part, appalled by the consequences of 
our ingenuity and, too frequently, try 
to find security through the shoring up 
of ancient and irrelevant conventions, 
the extension of purely physical safe- 
guards, or the delivery of decisions we 
ourselves should make into the keeping 
of superior authority like the state. 
These solutions are not necessarily un- 
natural or wrong, but historically they 
have not been enough, and I suspect 
they never will be enough to give us the 
serenity and competence ive seek. 


A Nezo View of Ourselves 

If the preceding statements are cor- 
rect, they suggest that we might give 
some attention to the construction of a 
new view of ourselves as a society which 
in time of great change identified itself 
with and obtained security and satis- 
faction from the wise and creative ac- 
commodation to change itself. Such a 
view rests, 1 think, upon a relatively 
greater reverence for the mere process 
of living in a society than we possess 
today, and a relatively smaller respect 
or and attachment to any special prod- 
uct of a society — a product either as 
nite as a bathroom fixture or as con- 
ceptual as a fixed and final definition 
o our Constitution or our democracy. 

Historically such an identification 
With process as opposed to product, 
With adventurous selection and adapta- 
tion as opposed to simple retention and 
pos^ssiveness, has been difficult to 
achieve collectively. The Roman of the 
republic, the Italian of the late 
sixteenth century, or 
jne hnghshman of Elizabeth’s time ap- 
to have been most successful iu 
•*ing the new opportunities while 
hsening aj much of tlie heritage of 
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within an organizational setting are 
provided by human relations training 
programs for supervisors As change pro 
cedures, these programs are formal, 
rational, purposeful efforts to alter insti 
tutional behavior In contrast to the 
day to day attempts of management to 
bring about change, they are bounded 
in time and organizational space, ana 
are thus easily studied intensively 
Because of several historical develop 
ments, management by the late forties 
began to be convinced that training 
might be useful for their supervisors, 
and there has since been a wholesale 
adoption of human relations 
programs While there was and still is 
a remarkable range in the content, 
methods, and settings of these programs, 
nearly all of them have centered around 
improving supervisory skills in dealing 
with people— either as individuals or in 
face to face groups They are frequent y 
directed at teaching the supervisor how 
to work with an employee as an indi 
vidual, occasionally at working with em 
ployees as members of a small group, 
but only rarely at understanding and 
working within the complex social sys 
tern of the large corporation or factoi^ 
Another way of saying this is that the 
courses have drawn heavily from psy 
chology, to a lesser extent from social 
psychology, and usually not at all from 
sociology 

There are no commonly agreed upon 
ways by which these programs can be 
described The following headings are. 
however, useful objectives, content, 
methods, setting, training leader, and 
training unit For example, the objec 
tives of these programs are usually very 
general and quite ambitious to assist 
supervisors in developing the skil s, 
knowledge, and attitudes needed to 
carry out their supervisory responsibil 
Hies, or to improve morale, increase 


production, and reduce turnover ' 
Their contents usually include human 
nature, personality, motivation, atti 
tudes, and leadership, and other infor 
mation about relevant psychological 
principles and research findings may 
also be included More often than not 
the methods of training are some variant 
of die ‘ lecture discussion method The 
settings are frequently in a classroom 
away from the job The trainers are 
generally staff men whom the trainee 
did not know before the training the 
trainees, first line supervisors or fore 
men meeting with other supervisors 
from other parts of the organization 
Few systematic, quantitative studies 
have been made to investigate the eftec 
tiveness of these programs * This is not 
to say that there has been no interest 
in evaluation Any review of the litera 
ture will indicate many such attempts 
and many testimonials about the rela 
tive advantages of different procedures 
of training Mahler and Monroe' re 
ported a number of evaluative studies 
Mter reviewing the literature and con 
ducting a survey of 150 companies 
known to have training programs 
While these studies almost without fail 
acclaim the many benefits of such tram 
mg few of them meet more than a frac 


•A nonquantitalive but extraordinarily 
IhorouBh and insightful study of foreman 
training was made by A Zaleninik Foreman 
Troining m “ Groiring Enterprise (Boston 
Graduate School of Business Administrauon 
Harvard Onuersity 1951) 

• W R Mahler and VV H Monroe Hare 
Industry Determines the Need for and Effcc 
trveness of Training Personnel Research See 
tion Report gsg (Uashington Dcpatlnient of 
the Army I9j=) also R R Canter A 
Human Relations Training Program Jour 
nat of Applied Ps)cholog> \\\V (February 
in 1) PP 38-15 R A Fleishman E F Harris 
and H E Burnt Leadership and Supeiuision 
in Industry (Columbus Personnel Research 
Board Ohio State Unueisily 19jj) 
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lion and an ability to engineer change 
are not appropriate for the social scien- 
tist. 

While social scientists are not spend- 
ing any sizable proportion of their time 
in learning how to change interpersonal 
and intergroup relations in functioning 
organizations, a wide variety of practi- 
tioners are. These include at the one ex- 
treme the consultants or the "operators” 
who take over organizations which are 
failing and rebuild them, and at the 
other extreme, the "human relations” 
trainers. Most of these men know very 
little theoretically about processes of or- 
ganizational, altitudinal, and behav- 
ioral change, but they do know a great 
deal .ntuu.vely about the probletSa of 

nm IS especially true of the training 

caJhe and 

tsvecn '■"‘“‘nnship be- 

iween those concerned with actuallv 
e/iongitig organizational structure and 

Sgpi 

Hons from those in tL "rsuniza- 

f-io„s..-.bosrsr\rrsPot 

scrvations and sYsiermf;/* rw 
eround the prackioner' efetrZu'' 

systems of rclaiion«ii;«. • ^lier 

can provide the researcher 

insigiiu into the dynamics'of'oVj^'’'' 

• on. Gaps in kno.vld™ beco^’"' 
cntingly apparent! nesv sou“c« ofn? 

s-‘^:crti;^“Ss-'rcir^ 

egents have. Most practitioneria"®^ 
‘•Hi. .v\ (December ig^j^). pp. 


especially those trainers who are con- 
cerned with changing the human rela- 
tions skills of supervisors — have very 
little systematic, and no quantitative, 
evidence on the success of their efforts 
to create changes in individuals or or- 
ganizations. It seems clear that there is 
a broad basis for cooperation here. Sys- 
tematic studies of the work of those 
attempting to change tlie way things 
are done in an organization may con- 
tribute to our understanding of social 
organizations. And developments in 
measurement and the procedures used 
by researchers to understand organiza- 
tions belter may contribute to the work- 
ing knowledge of trainers and others in 
the "practicing professions.” 

In this chapter we will focus on the 
d«cription and evaluation of several 
different types of procedures designed 
to change interpersonal and intergroup 
relations in complex organizations. We 
will first look at two human relations 
training programs whose effects have 
been systematically and quantitatively 
describe briefly 
the development and evaluation of a 
change procedure with which we are 
experimenting to increase the under- 
standing, acceptance, and utilization of 
survey research findings. At the close 
o the chapter these two specific types 
o procedures for creating change in 
u^anizational settings are contrasted as 
^ 'rststep in identifying facets of change 
processes which merit greater experi- 
menution and in providing insights 
structure and functioning of 
^t^^nizations. 


Interpersonal Relations 
trough Training Supervisors 


Recurrent 
scientists to 


opportunities for social 
study a change process 
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Feedback Changing Patterns of 
Relationships Between Superiors 
and Subordinates by Using 
Survey Findings 

Long range interest in the actual 
varying oE significant variables in or 
ganizations has necessitated that mem- 
bers o£ the Human Relations Program 
of the Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, not only study 
existing programs for training ^ 
changing people m organizations, ut 
that we develop new techniques lor 
changing relationships, and that we 
learn how to measure the effects of sue i 
changes within organizations a re 
suit, we have invested a good deal o 
professional effort in exploring the e 
fectiveness of different procedures lor 
changing attitudes, perceptions, and re 
lationships among individuals in com 
plex hierarchies without changing i e 
personnel of the units The latter is an 
important qualification, for we have 
found that the changes in subordinates 
perceptions and attitudes which fo ow 
a change in supervisory personnel are 
frequently of a much larger order t an 
those generated by training or ot ler 
procedures for changing the attitudes or 
behavior of incumbents 

EXPLORATORY AND DEVELOPMENTAL 
PHASE 

One procedure which we developed 
and subsequently found to be effective 
in changing perceptions and re ation 
ships within organizations has ecn 
called feedback This change process 
evohed over a period of years « we 
tried to learn how to report findings 
from human relations research into or 
ganizations so that they would be unaer 


stood and used m day to day operations 
Work began on this process in 1948 
following a company wide study of em 
ployee and management attitudes and 
opinions Over a period of two years 
three different sets of data were fed 
back (i) information on the attitudes 
and perceptions of 8000 nonsupervisory 
employees toward their work, promo 
non opportunities, supervision, fellow 
employees etc , (2) first and second line 
supervisors feelings about the various 
aspects of their jobs and supervisory 
beliefs, and (3) information from inter 
mediate and top levels of management 
about their supervisory philosophies, 
roles in policy formation, problems of 
organizational integration, etc We had 
several aims in this exploratory phase 
(i) to develop through firsthand ex 
penence an understanding of the prob 
ferns of producing change, (2) to 
improve relationships, (3) to identify 
factors which affected the extent of the 
change and {4) to develop working 
hypotheses for later, more directed re 

search „ „ j 

The process which finally appeared 
to maximize the acceptance and utiliza 
non of survey and research findings can 
be described structurally as an inter 
locking chain of conferences It began 
with a report of the major findings of 
the survey to the president and his 
senior officers, and then progressed 
slowly down through the hierarchical 
levels along functional lines to where 
supervisors and their employees were 
discussing the data These meetings were 
structured in terms of organizational 
families ® or units — each superior and 
Ins immediate subordinates considering 


• F Mann and J Dent The Supemsor 
Member of Tiio Organizational Faniihej 
Sard nminru ncv.cw XXMI (November- 
December i9j4) PP ‘°3 



tion of the requirements necessary for 
a rigorous test of the basic underlying 
assumptions. 

Wliat are these assumptions? In gen- 
eral, they are that training supervisors 
in human relations will result in changes 
in the supervisors’ attitudes and phi- 
losophy, that these changes will be 
renecicd in their behavior toward em- 
plo)ees on the job. that this dranged 
behavior will be seen by the employees, 
and that they will in turn become more 
satisfied with their work situation, then 
more highly motivated, and. ultimately 
more productive workers. 

^VhiIc there is a good deal of evi- 
tlZl ‘ “1 ■■Nations training 

r “> change 

the verbal veneer of supervisors— there 

as seen or experienced by tlieir subnr 

At best, these studies suggest tint .1 • 
l)|!e of training l,as little S n 

forem “"“^“cnccs of malting Ilm 

ns hu„::,:rbein°rVtd.ma„™l;'T“ 

.1 better predictor titan training ol fore- 
mens plant attitudes and bohfvior urn 
erscorcs the nnportance of consider“ng 
the constellation of expectation pat 
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terns in which the trainee is embed- 
ded. Training which does not take the 
trainee's regular social environment 
into account will probably have little 
chance of modifying behavior. It may 
very well be that human relations train- 
ing — as a procedure for initiating social 
change — is most successful when it is 
designed to remold the whole system of 
role relationships of the supervisor. 

The findings from these four studies 
surest that trainers, researchers, and 
others interested in social change need 
to rethink what forces are necessary to 
create and sustain changes in the orien- 
tation and behaviors of people in com- 
plex systems of relationships. There is 
a good deal of evidence that manage- 
ment and trainees arc enthusiastic about 
these training courses in general. Man- 
agement’s enthusiasm may be an index 
of whether the training will continue, 
but it does not indicate whether training 
ts achieving changes in behavior. And 
while trainee satisfaction and accept- 
ance may be important as an antecedent 
to learning, these factors do not indicate 
whether the training will produce at- 
titudina] and, more significantly, on-the- 
job behavioral changes. 

It should be stressed that the criterion 
winch has been used here for measuring 
ine effects of human relations training 
IS not easily met. There is ample quan- 
titative evidence in the preceding studies 
^ ^formation about, and 

verbal understanding of, human rela- 
ttons principles can be increased. There 
|s much less evidence that these courses 
lave an effect on the trainee’s on-tlie- 
iin I seen by those working 

er him. And the hard fact remains 
quantitative studies 
I ' ‘”^*cate that these courses in 
im effect workers’ job satisfac 

l^ons or motivations. 



While our objective was to test the 
effectiveness of the basic pattern o 
feedback developed during the pre 
ceding two years, we encouraged de- 
partment heads and their supervisors 
to develop their own variations for re 
porting data to their units and maxi 
mizing their use in the solution o 
problems After the all department 
meetings had been concluded, the chie 
executive of the accounting departments 
held a meeting with each department 
head m the experimental group At 
this meeting, the findings for the de 
partment head's unit were thoroughly 
reviewed The findings included com 
parisons of (i) changes in employee at 
titudes from 1948 to 1950, (2) attitudes 
in that department with those ^ 
other departments combined, and (s) 
employees' perceptions of supervisory 
behavior with supervisory statements 
about their behavior Department tiea s 
were encouraged to go ahead with fee 
back meetings as soon as they felt ready, 
tentative next steps were discussed, and 
assistance from the researchers and tlie 
company personnel staffs was 
Four departments launched feedbac 
activities which were similar to eacli 
other in purpose but somewhat different 
m method The programs varied m 
duration (1333 weeks), in intensity (9 
65 meetings), and in the extent to 
which nonsupcrvisory emplojces were 
involved in the process During ine 
eighteen months that these differences 
were unfolding, nothing was done m 
two of the remaining four departmen s 
after the first all departments meetings 
This was done so they might be avai 
able as "controls " Changes m key per 
sonncl eliminated the remaining I'vn 
departments from any cxpcrimcnta e 
sign 

A third survey of attitudes v«as con 
ducted m these departments in i9j’ 
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after the natural variations in the feed 
back programs had run their courses 
In 1950 and 1952 surveys were then 
used as "before ' and "after" measure 
ments, the four departmental programs 
as 'experimental variations," with the 
two inactive departments as "controls 
Our findings indicate that more sig 
nificant positive changes occurred in em 
ployee attitudes and perceptions in the 
four experimental departments than in 
the two control departments This was 
based on two measures of change (i) 
a comparison of answers to sixty one 
identical questions which were asked in 
1950 and 1952, and (2) of a comparison 
of answers to seventeen "perceived 
change ' questions in which employees 
had an opportunity to indicate what 
types of changes had occurred since the 
,950 survey In the experimental group, 
a fourth of the sixty one items showed 
relative mean positive changes, signifi 
cant at the 05 level or better, the 
change for another 57 per cent of the 
items was also positive in direction, but 
not statistically significant Major post 
uve changes occurred in the cxperi 
mental groups m how employees felt 
about (1) the kind of work they do 
(,ob interest, importance, and level of 
responsibility), (2) their supervisor (his 
ability to handle people, give recogni- 
tion, direct their work, and represent 
them in handling complaints), (3) their 
progress in the company, and (j) their 
croup s ability to get the job done The 
seventeen perceived change items were 
designed specifically to measure changes 
,11 die areas where we expected the 
creatcsl shift m perceptions Fifteen of 
these showed that a significaml) higher 
proportion of emplojces ill the expcri 
mental than 111 the control dcparintciits 
fUt that change had occurred More 
emplojces 111 the experimental dcjiirt 
mciits saw changes m (1) how well the 



the survey data together. The data pre- 
sented to each group were those per- 
taining to their own group or for those 
subunits for which members of the or- 
ganizational unit were responsible. 

Members of each group were asked 
to help interpret the data and then 
decide what further analyses of the data 
should be made to aid them in formu- 
lating plans for constructive adminis- 
trative actions. They also planned the 
introduction of the findings to the next 
level. The meetings were typically led 
by the line officer responsible for the 
coordination of the subunits at a par- 
ticular level. Usually, a member of the 
burvcy Research Center and the com- 
pany s personnel staff assisted the line 
f 'hese meetings, 

but attended the meetings only as re- 
sourcc people who could be called upon 
for infonnation about the feasibility of 
additional analyses. ^ 

These meetings took place in the office 
of the Ime supervisor whose organic- 
tional unit was meeting, or in the de 

\n‘o/1l ’ “otcrence room' 

All of the survey findings relative to 
each group were given To the eade, 

and when they I.ad gone® as far awh 

and supervisors. During tlie svar ihf 
coinp.iny I, ad participated in the various 
J programs sponsored by tlie War .Man 
[tower Commission, and more impor' 
tant. during i|,c several years we srae 
e.xpcr, mentally developing the feedback 
process. Dr. iN'omian R. F. ,Maier was 
working will, all levels of managemcm 
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to improve their understanding of hu- 
man relations and supervision,^ The 
supervisors with whom we were work- 
ing to increase their understanding of 
their own organizational units therefore 
had a great deal of training in the ap- 
plication of psychological principles to 
management. 

Our observations of the feedback pro- 
cedure as it developed suggested that 
it was a powerful process for creating 
and supporting changes within an or- 
ganization.® However, there was no 
quantitative proof of this, for our work 
up to this point had been exploratory 
and developmental, 

A FIELD EXPERIMENT IN 

accounting departments 

when eight accounting de- 
partments in this same company asked 
for a second attitude and opinion survey 
of their seventy-eight supervisors and 
eight hundred employees, we had an 
opportunity to initiate the steps nec- 
essary to measure the effects of this 
organizational change process. The 
questionnaires used in this resurvey 
were similar to those used in 1948 and 
die basis for a new cycle of 
lecdback conferences. The general plan 
or the handling of these new resurvey 
was to let everyone in the de- 
partments — employees and department 
neads— see the over-all findings for eight 
ccountmg departments combined as 
soon as they were available, and then to 
'ork intensively on their use in some 
epartments, but not in others until 
'here had been a third rurvey. 
rcc iy*^R 'hejeegh description of this training, 

R- Likert. -The Need for Rc- 
//um/tn *1. Research Resulis," 

XI (Winter taja), pp- 
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which he is responsible. Change processes 
designed to work with individual super- 
visors off the job in temporarily created 
training groups contain less force for intttat- 
ing and reinforcing change than those 
which work with an individual in situ. 

5. Information about tlie functioning ot 
a system may introduce a need for diange. 
This is especially true when Uie new data 
are seen as objective and at variance wi 
common perceptions and expectations. 
Change processes organized around objec- 
tive, new social facts about one's own 
organizational situation have more force 
for change Uian Uiose organized around 
general principles about human be avion 
The more meaningful and relevant the 
malerialj the greater the likelihood of 
change. . . 

6. Involvement and participation m the 
planning, collection, analysis, and interpre 
tation of information initiate powerlui 
forces for change. Own facts are 
understood, more emotionally accepia e, 
and more likely to be utilized than those 
of some “outside expert.” Participation in 
analysts and interpretation helps by-pass 
those resistances which arise from procee 
ing too rapidly or too slowly. 

7. Objective information on dtrecuon 
and magnitude of change— knowledge ot 
results— facilitates further improvement. 
Change processes which furnish a equa e 
knowledge on progress and specify criteria 
against which to measure improvement 
are apt to be more successful m 
and maintaining change than those w ic 
do not. 


Comparison of "Classroom" Human 
Relations Training and 
Organizational Feedback 

This is oniy a partiai iisting of the 
points with which a scientificaily has ^ 
tecimoiogy of social cltange in organi- 
tational settings will have to be con 
cerned. Our conceptualization and tlie 
identification of the relevant individual 
and organizational variables and uieir 
interrelationship is at a pritnitive stage. 


The systematic quantitative investiga- 
tion of the effectiveness of different 
change procedures has scarcely begun. 
Even at this early date, however, a com- 
parison between the structure and proc- 
«s of feedback and "ciassroom" human 
relations training as two different types 
of change procedures may be a useful 
exercise. It may help identify variables 
or facets of change processes which merit 
greater experimentation and investiga- 
tion both by the practitioners and by 
those researchers interested in organi- 
zational change. By a "classroom” hu- 
man relations program we mean a tram- 
ing which would consist of ^ series of 
classroom-like meetings in which super- 
visors from many different points of the 
organization meet to listen to a presen- 
tation ot psychological principles which 
a trainer from the personnel department 
thinks they ought to know about and 
be ready to use on the job after a brief 
discussion following the training. This 
kind of training experience differs from 
the feedback process in a number of 
respects. These differences are stated to 
ke^ the comparisons reasonably brief 
and to sharpen the contrasts. 


, What are the objectives? 

"Clanroom" Training— Improve super- 
visor-subordinate relations dirough chang- 
ing the supervisors’ undeistanding of hu- 
man behavinr, attitudes, and skills. 

Orcanizational Feedback— Improve or- 
canizational functioning dirough changing 
understanding, attitudes, and behavior 
among all members of the organization. 
a. What is the selling in which change is 
being attempted? 

"Classroom" Training— Trainees are 
taken off the job and out of the network of 
interpersonal relationships in whicli tliey 
normally function tor tntiiiing in an "en- 
capsulated" ■“ classroom-like situation. 
Orcarrirational Feedback — Ciiaiige is at* 


••M Haire. "Some Problems ot Industrial 
Traliiing." Joanral 0/ Social Isruer. IV. No. 3 
094S)' pp. 11-47- 



supervisors in their department got 
along together; (2) how often their su- 
per\’isors held meetings; (3) how ef- 
fective these meetings were; (4) how 
mucli their supervisor understood the 
way employees looked at and felt about 
things, etc. These indicate the extent 
to which the feedback’s effectiveness lay 
in increasing understanding and com- 
munication as well as changing super- 
visory behavior. 

Comparisons of the changes among 
the four experimental departments 
showed that the three departments 
which had the two feedback sessions 
with their employees all showed posi- 
tive change relative to the control de- 

fnVlI”?'’' T*'" occurred 

in the fourth was directionally positive 
but It was not significantly different 
from the control departments. In gen- 
eral, the greatest change occurred where 
he suney results were discussed in both 
°''S="’'»tional units 
^ i die firsfline organizational units 
The greater the involvement of all 
members of the organization through 
their organizational families— the de 
PMtment heads, the firsfline sunt 

1MPLIC,VTI0.VS of TItESE F.ND.tscs 

The basic elements of this feedh, i 
process described above are nn, ^ 

use in making feV:;- 

.Milton Hall, "Supcnisinii I’codIp n • 

the Cap nctu«xn What Wr T 

tember I9<7), pp. (S^p- 
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with the use of information about a 
system for creating change show a sim- 
ilarity in both action steps and basic 
approach. This suggests there are cer- 
tain psychological and sociological facts 
which must be taken into consideration 
•n attempting to change the attitudes 
and behavior of an individual or a group 
of individuals in an organizatio7ial set- 
ting. 

1. Attitudes and behavior of an individ- 
ual are functions of both basic personality 
and social role. Change processes need to 
be concerned with altering both the forces 
Tvithin an individual and the forces in the 
organizational situation surrounding the 
individual. 

• It as systems of hierarch- 

ically ordered, interlocking roles with rights 
and privileges, reciprocal expectations, and 

lared frames of reference, contain irenien- 
ous forces for stability or change in the 
behavior of individuals or subgroups. 

ange processes need to be designed to 
harness these forces for creating and sup- 
porttng change. As forces already in ex- 
sleitce, they must first be made pliable, 
then altered or shifted, and finally made 
stable asam to support the change. 

3. Essentially, unilateral power and au- 
Wority sUTictures underlie the hierarchical 
y ring of organizational roles, Expecta- 
^^perior are therefore more 

• /or creating change in an 

orrf/H* expectations of his sub- 

itv V' “ direct author- 

superiors— have more 
without direct au- 

thonw-stafE trainers. 

beliefs, and values of 
liwa more firmly grounded in 

'yhich have continuing psycho- 
h? h 10 him than in those svhere 

sunel^ - ^ temporary membership. The 

itics o*f°*^* interlocking the activ- 

Uiat h organizational units requires 

‘WO CTounr/?"u"“‘”S membership in 
directed b^v hi unit 
suh«r^- ^ ‘tipcrmr in whidi he is a 

peen with his immediate 

Gi) die organizational unit for 
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certain tacts that his previous organization 
of relevant information will be alterea 
when he understands tlie new facts At 
tirades are seen as a function of the range 
of information available to the trainee, 
they are changed by altering cognitive 

Structure . 

Orgamzahonal Feedback— Here the as 
sumptions are that the trainee y 

satisfying ways of seeing things and relat 
mg to others that attitudes and behavior 
can be changed only by altering their moti 
vauonal bases Norms of psychologically 
relevant groups are seen as more important 
determinants of attitudes than cognitive 
processes , 

12 How IS effectiveness of the change 
measured? 

Classroom Training— Usually by m 
lotmal comments of trainees occasionally 
by interviews or questionnaires wi i 
trainees after the training 
Oreanjzflitonof Feedback — By changes in 
employees perception of their supervisor 
behavior 

The differences drawn between these 
two types of procedures for creating 
change in an organizational setting may 
not be as marked as presented 
Human relations training programs do 
\ary tremendously from company to 
company and from lime to time T ere 
IS no single pattern Since we know litt e 
about the frequency of different species 
of human relations training programs 
the specific mix of content, method se 
ling etc, whicli "we used as the asis 
of our contrast may no longer be foun 
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in organizations Our comparison aimed 
to emphasize the extent to which various 
characteristics of change processes vary 
on the basic dimension of mottvation 
for change 

Different contents, different methods, 
different settings, different training 
units, and different change agents con 
tain different motivational impacts for 
change What constitutes the most ef 
fective combination for changing be 
havior in organizations is not known 
Few practitioners have really done any 
bold experimenting almost none ha\e 
combined measurement and experi 
menting to search for the most signifi 
cant dimensions and variables in change 
processes This is an area in which there 
is a great need for social experimenta 
tion and social invention 

In the social sciences, as m the physi 
cal sciences, invention plays a crucial 
role Inventions in social teclinology 
skills and processes lor creating change 
—and innovations in measurement both 
contnbute speedily to progress in under 
standing social phenomena The respon 
sibihty of experimenting with different 
methods of measuring change and with 
new procedures for investigating the 
interrelationship of functioning organi 
zational processes rests heavily with the 
students of social organization The rate 
at which knowledge about organization 
is developed will probably be closely 
correlated to Uie rate at which we tp- 
new approaches to Uie study of prob 
lems m tins area 


normal and Social Psychology, (January 

>9 j 4) PP 115-124 
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tempted as a regular part of the day’s work 
in established organizational relationships. 

3. What is the informational content? 
Classroom” framing — General psycho- 
logical principles of human behavior, 
materials, or data from outside the train- 
ing group and often the organization, only 
occasionally using problems from the 
group’s own experience. 

Organizational FeedfcacA— Objective 

quantitative information about attitudes 
beliefs, and expectations of the trainee^ 
tliemselves, or the subordinates in their 
own organization. 

4. What is the method? 

"Chmoom" Traamg-Lectures. presen. 
lations, BIms, skits, and occasionally role- 
playing followed by discussion on liow to 
apply what has been learned back on the 

, Organinitionai r,cdb„ck-Thc progres. 

he information aC 

the problems within the groups tor which 
the trainees are responsible. Croup dis- 
cussions of the meaning and action irmwi:,- 
tions^ of die findings, followed by smud 
decisions on next stens for 
handling die situation. 

5 * Who are die trainees? 

OrgamzaUonal Feedback^v^. 
the oiganization from the tn 
■ 1.0 president. top‘’'"„.t'age4„^”™ 
mediate and Brskline suK^i ' 
employees. pervision. and 

C. What is the training unit? 

col.cct:i°™\S:'irrst =S?ega„ „r 

dilferent departments Uiroug'hou 
ganization. A funrttnn,i or- 

wiUiout continuing psycholofk-°"i®’°‘”*^'®*' 
for die indi>idnallSu “1h“‘ ““”‘”6 


Organizational Feedback — An organiza- 
tional unit whose members have an organ* 
izational function to perform and whose 
members (a superior and his immediate 
subordinates) have continuing psycholog- 
ical meaning perceptually and behaviorally 
to one another as a team or family. 

7. Who is the change agent? 

“Classroom" Training — ^An outsider — 
an expert, a staff man — who has no direct, 
continuing authority or power over the 
trainee and few recurrent opportunities to 
reinforce the training. 

_ Organizational Feedback — ^The organiza- 
tional unit's line supervisor, who is given 
some help through pre- and post-meeting 
coaching by the expert outsider, 

** p3ce or rate of cliange set? 
Classroom” Training — The trainer sets 
the pace, attempting to gear the training 
to average trainee’s ability to comprehend 
and assimilate the material. 

Organizational Feedback — The members 
g^'oup move from one topic to an- 
other as they are ready for the next step. 
9- How long does the change process con- 
tinue? ^ 


Classroom" Training — A fixed number 
of days or weeks, seldom less Uian i6 or 
more than 8u hours. 

Organizational Feedback^liQ fixed length 

o time, the change procedure usually 
continues over a period of months— 6 to 
24 months. 

much tension is there? 

Classroom” Training— Usually relatively 
fiuie, most trainees feel they already know 
* good deal about human behavior and 
now others feel. 


- — • vcMiyucn— rxcuuciiiiyt-u 

erable, as objective information ar 
parucularly the differences between supe 
visory beliefs and practices come into 
o^s so sharp that complacency is shattere 
an the security about what is social realii 
*» shaken. 

What assumptions are made about a 
titudes and how they are changed? »2 
Classroom Training— The primary ai 
mptjon is that the trainee does not knoi 
luli' and D. Katz. "The Motivaiiona 

®‘ Altitude Change,” Journal of Ab 



PART FOUR 


Programs and 
Technohgies of 
Planned Change 


Hrt IV can be regarded as the "pracncar' part of tins 
, .c, .^rofframs and technologies of planned 

tolurae, dealing concretely with SP” P can regard Parts I-llI 

change Looking back over the organ ^ provided the historical, 

as evolving toward dianee In Part II we attempted to 

philosophical, and social basis ° P ^,jn„s_rcvolving around the idea of 
present critical concepts \ application to change and changing 

system and development— which analyzed as a focal clement in all 

Finally, in Part III, the concept of inliuenc 

types of changes — nlorc some specific planned change pro- 

Now in Part IV we are ready P concepts covered in the preceding 

grams, programs that are based , (unctions in planned change training, 

section Chapter ii outlines P ^ nj ,1, esc major strategies, readings are 

consulting, and applied research nf the process as well as the collab- 

provided tint discuss the “scmia‘ > S ^ n and the client system 

onilivc relationships involved betw claboralion of Cltaplcr C, tor 

Cinptcr 12 can, in some Ava>s, c \ rhance The disiinciion be 

11 focuses on tlic use of ihc small ®*^°“** explains the rationale for 

t^scen Clnpicrs 6 aiul 12 is. ,nosi part, the papers on ihc small 

the iticlusion of die latlcr in I at ^nd cuncciiiual properties of small 

group in Chapter G emphaiuc the s 
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Whit tte have said so far is that training, consulting, and research make up 
the basis for Mne'Sl ZTp 

IS that all require an interpersonal relauonsnip y 

laborative-conditions „„ed in identical manner, according to 

The readings m Chapter B relationshtp matters between 

the dimensions of the according to the content of the pro 

client systems and change agent i ’ j.^es^Let us now examine briefly 

gram, its strategies, and its P when appropriate to sources 

these three programs o£ planned chang , g 

other than those included in the readings 


TRAINING 

.1 a, she Tramine of Administrators, initially de 
Benne’s paper. Case Methods in , ^ , In a nuuhell, it consists 

velops a microcosm of the ?“‘"te (interpersonal relationships) 

of balancing task (goal attainment) ^ ^ interplay of 

requirements The managers ««« manager has to develop diagnostic 

forces In order to cope with compl y abilities In short, to use Shep 

skills and intervention skills, participant Benne believes that 

ards term, he has to become an procedures) has faded because it 

traditional training ("‘=“'‘‘“''‘’‘“^„.ber_d.agno5is or action-without consider 
has emphasized either one or the understressmg diagnosis, the 

mg the necessary connection belsv ,ses_ not unlike an etiquette book 

courses have become sterile how to ^ subordinate feel comfortable 

which presents, for example, ten "“I'® ° ^ derived from some basic discipline 

Overstressing diagnosis results ‘h a artraentalization of subjects grossly 

(such as economics or psychology), P situations Moreover, these courses 

inadequate to deal with complex an „n(.rable action alternatives It may 

do not convert the basic knowle g nd a six week course reading Plato, 

be edifying for a group of ” orientation this course implies is com 

Joyce, and Proust— and the . bange is at best ambiguous 

mendable— but its relationship methods of case study as an instrument 

Benne goes on to enumerate di original conception of the Har 

in human relations training, starii g p,„ors Incident Process method, to 
vard Business Scliool and moving to t 

^,,h the hospital stafi See The Role 

lot Iimher data which led to 'ai“>us X BciUwilz M Malone and \I Klein. 

the Nurse m the Outpatient Depot tn Mann pp Goj-Oio 

in press American Nurses Foundation *9 
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groups. Chapter 12, on the other hand, treats the small group as a medium of 
change, as a tool in altering various levels of systems, from seifs to larger social 
systems. Thus, this chapter can be seen, for the most part, as an extension of 
die first two papers in Chapter ti, a catalogue of specific training devices using 
group methods. 

Chapter n focuses primarily on conscious and deliberate programs that aim 
speciBcally at certain action goals, and on the strategies that underlie them. We 
have selected three types of programs, not because they are inclusive, but rather 
because of their proven efficacy and common employment. They are training, 
consulting, and research.' 

Why these three? Consulting is usually defined as an interpersonal relation- 
lup between a client-system and change-agent (consnltant), in which the latter 

» e„“,hr ’’ => prob'e-n. Training is typically viewed as the ac- 

nrescrihed'"^!'^ n knowledge necessary to carry out the 

ofTe acln is the tool for evaluating L results 

tkUh ana L rf' ' “t ^e initial consulting and 

nalizalion of irereal'i adequate diagnosis, training to inter- 

But ailmittedlv this' ‘ ‘ ‘ research to evaluation of the two prior steps, 
a view implyine a nesi'* " ratter oversimplified and compartmentalized view; 
‘he first 7 ace, awhrnlerheT''' -ver occurs in reality. In 

Styles of traininff comu^tinff types and 

tion attest to the* vitalitv of research. Their proliferation and differentia- 
method and the incidem.nro In training we have the case-study 

groups, to mention only a TewlTmUarw"*' and “training” (or T) 

as the kinds of problems rhVnkc k ^ roles are almost as numerous 

Chin specifies six different kinH^ consultant. In the research area, 

category of “applied." ° research, five of which would fall under the 

ing usually involves nroblpm J^^f*^**®** within this trinity of functions. Train- 
imolve soL training^Ts wdl as'"^ i^^^^naliLtion; research may 

and training. A number of autho«^”^^ consulting may involve research 
three categories (see pariicularlv * ** ^^ction, in fact, merge two of the 

sultam-irainers, and so on. In fact o Egmond) and we have con- 

functions. Accordingly, wc view chan ” ^ hrarily can we separate these three 
consulting, and rese.arch, with each as a subtle mixture of training, 

support to the others.^ provi mg diagnostic, action, and evaluation 

* Obiioujly. a complete Bactlckcr of h 

'dvatlv. various forms 

‘miffs' rspliilioo.) a-rl many o.hcr control mechanisms. 

Sla'lf°u'!cd"sl''' vrEanTralLi. SiaMing'’oj! conducted by one of the 

Slaa used some of ihc data tor ■■feedback" wISnn project, the tc.earth 

S '^wrciscs. These sessions opened the way 
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lab’ become’ Then we have to ask how transferable are the leammgs from 
Bethel— or for that matter, from any training island (isolated from the organ 
nation, bo’th physically and emot.onally)-to the '^^^^^Xted^Tl^i 

,„,i not an easy one to resolve without raising 

This IS an important ques 

other equally important problems B relations laboratories that, as 

nation studies of off the job training m human relation 

Shepard remarks 

laboratory experience was seen by participants as 
more helpful to them or mdwiduoU than lo the “’S'’”!’" 
C Thus It was obvious lo the action researchers that 
if diere was to be an impact on the organization as a 
whole somedung beyond the laboratory was required* 

several alternattves have tned^^^^^ 
mg Laboratories have, tor “ i,uons education, community organi 

groups such as industry, °^by the increased enrollment and general 

ration, youth groups religion Judging y laboratories have narrowed 

popularity-as well as by the staff Another approach has been 

the gap between training and activities they have attempted 

tried by the Esso Company I" rational structure At several of 

to introduce change programs ‘ ^ ^ two week laboratory experience 

their largest reffneries they have es , jaken from a diagonal slice 

-off the jol>-composed of he hierarchy across several de 

of the refinery, that is from be effective primarily, we 

partmental lines These laboratories ha P ^ (ages of a cultural island 
suspect because they have been ‘he same time pre 

(with the potentiality it provides for ornhlems^ 

serving a continuity with the “®“^‘“a*°trainmg program provide an op 

The mam question *is h behaviors new perceptions new 

portumty in which individuals can learn 

.h.. Clomered uniqueness is the typical training group s 
’One rather common manifestation of even to other training groups The veneer put 

reactions tp visitors observers and guests an oervasive 

on and defenses elaborated against the outsiOCT Action Research Program for 

•See Herbert Shepard An Action Resear“ * Company) Foundation for Research on 
Orgamzatjonai Improvement (in Esso Stan 

Human Behavior Ann Arbor Mich i960 PP 3 3 Institute has been tackling their problem 

•Douglas McGregor has informed ^ . actual training begins a member of the tram 

tn a rather different and creative way Before th diagnose work relevant 

mg staff spends some time with the , jj,e training design The Human Rclauons 

problems that ultimately are used M a method 

Center at Boston University has used a simila 
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role playing and to the training groups This sequence is related to the degree 
to tvhich the training method utilizes the “here and now’’ (experienced) be- 
havior and the extent to which it emphasizes bolh diagnosis and action. 

enough, all the training methods rely heavily on group processes. 
\\hy this emphasis? Obviously, one answer is convenience and economy. It is 
cheaper and less trouble to bring a dozen or twenty people together than to deal 
It ^ ^ ttal separately. But this is only part of the answer, and a minor 

nhic -,1 “t‘' => richer explanation on the basis of solid em- 

Ltdnrir,!! f fi-'^hich indicates that learning, par- 

shin* Gm„ ‘‘“■ludinal nature, is facilitated by group member- 

gX erdit^r " “ convenience® Furthermore, 

ine dynamics of th" represent in a realistic sense the underly- 

terms both the n Mann pomis out. “need to be concerned with al- 

ihuadoii surrounding The^ind^vr^r-'^*/^' organizational 

isolating the individual from the ^“thor’s italics). Thus, 

whitlt rewards him and rm “cg^tn'tattonal context, his normative structure 
In fact, if tt sets ‘ n “oun f Kcoup, makes no sense. 

'’°Bu.‘d nntUo !hTMivTdtatr'‘'‘’°"*- ‘‘ 

Maine, using the case o'A'^heN?, S^enp composition? At Bethel, 
on the basis of heteroeeneitv ^”"’'ng Laboratories, groups are composed 
ferent institutional settings etc H Icon, different backgrounds, from dif- 
group composition. Over time the ^*®c®SC”city is a major objective in training 
own itnit|ue "culiure” and deri • ‘”'"'"8 Poups develop and elaborate their 

'■O'V insulated, potent, and mvaMn^c'"^ apparatus. It Is striking to observe 
® subgroups within the total “training 

MaSTL? »' hook to the training 
'-nlS li!?,' “ ha. unJeSte^^ dT" Twining Laboratories a. Ile.hel. 

success in a number nf Sr...-. and improvements and has 

EC oroTP^. — ir_.L ' settings. Essentially it is a svay of 


learning alioui success in a number 

"ith the hein of a cliangc process, self.oi'hpr''^'''*"".*"""^- Essentially it is a svay oi 

;ri.e .be 


I he ••case" It ,f.- ■ tncirowii cxDPri,.ne..wi "thereby group members, 

up ;iG--e- t,,r r, i’,”*’!’- 'he crucible, ibe croiit, m i experience in a diagnostic fashion, 
u M experience See ,M. .Miies. 

’• Ve aiL'-lm .ao.”6m''ire'“N W rrnfn.ng (ntinren., 

•Wnl. Educalion MmlZf' J'’ '=«"'‘Won. ot ciSr;;. ■ 

•It is inle.esling ,□ FP- !>-■<>. Training, Tmiiiiiig Group Leodert, 

S^pm^'raiUtlrNe^ ““ hccause of .be 

cablniieJ p„r,i . ™ ^ ■“ he -be mX YY?"""*. '"'P 'he -ember of psjcbo. 

iomY^Lri,"u,e“.“'“ ‘“P't'isor. attending a human re- 
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When llie applied sociologist recognizes that he has 
the problem of helping his client learn sometliing, and 
when he recognizes that learning is not accomplished 
bv fact-finding or communication techniques alone, then 
he is on his way to becoming a clinician. Unlike *e 
engineer, the clinician seeks to identify the specific 
sources of the client's resistance to his findings and he 
attempts to develop and learn new skills enabling him 
to cope witli his resistance. 

O ■ K.,,!. to “attachment." For if Gouldner is correct (and we 

So again we come back „ consultant (and for that matter any 

believe he is), the tnvolvement ^^e; rather it is infused 

change-agent) and a client is not a . “back-home" location, 

with some of the same element 

But how can this commitment, and still remain neutral enough 

system, invest energy and gam comm 

to observe and help objectively? How c p imervention? How can he 

trality of his role and his emphasis on o y action nhase? (Or should 

switch hats and go from once he has developed the 

he?) And finally, how can he leave such a social sy 

necessary emotional involvements? „£ 

Bindman, in an interesting P“P“' jigerLcess between consultation 

these problems.- He enumerates fjJ^^^/con 

and the educational and P*y‘^J'°‘'“''f.P' ^ authority inherent in administra- 

is based on an “authority o /ce and does not have to 

ttve relationships; the ,he consultant does not get trapped 

implement a plan to ^o'vf ‘he proW go too deeply into 

by attempting to answer huw_t^do q 
the intrapsychic functioning ^e cl 

rr-::irhV“on"r -he cuent. rather than on the 

Glidewell stresses the ^ply awL^oT'^strong emotLal in- 

cognitions in the relationship, wmie u f y helieves that the consultant has 
vestments of both =^ctors in the relationship. ^ clarification of role- 

some responsibility in setting-up the j (eresting distinction between the 
expectations can occur. He also makes an interesting 

from “outside”; he may be ‘'staff” or 
“Again, it is not always that the that one of the authors (an outsider) 

an administrator. It is interesting to note in The internal and outside men are 

''•otks in concert with an internal staff man as a^ange_^b ^ differentiation either m 

—as far as can be judged— perceived by except superficially. It is also intcrcst- 

their work or how they are perceived having j^em— "headshrinkers.” “N.Y. headquarters 

»ng to notice in the good-natured jil« mja stranger.*' , , 

men.” -spies.” ctc.-a present-day version of aUUu Practice.” Journal of Con- 

“ArihSr J. Bindman. “Mental Health Consultation. 

Juhing Psychology, 3 j; 473 -.l 82 . I959* 
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orientations — which may require some isolation from the everyday pressures 
of the organization — and still have the learnings feed back into the organiza- 
tion? Put another way: If change can come about only by "unfreezing” certain 
normative structures— which requires a training ground apart from the organi- 
zation-how can the new normative structures be applicable to the "old" or- 
ganization? The same question applies to consulting, so let us now turn our at- 
tention to that. 


CONSULTING 


?rhp. ^ attachment ; how does the attacliment of a new person 

‘tranTr ^ come about? How do^ this 

GHdelllt n X. " "“P"'" ''='P bring about dtange? 

to this problem^*Th " in ComuUation, is a basic introduction 

peculiTrettSnli in from the "outside," has a 

temporary character^ and \t! ' ' “ .’‘elationship cliaracterized by its 
that makes extreme Hemo a P‘'®^>otablc termination. It is also a relationship 
involvement and closeness) ^nd {insofar as it requires an emotional 

suiting on an "ensineerinJ’ specifies a natural conclusion. Unlike con- 

relations area involves personal rd^r P^°b'™' consulting in the human 
inextricably linked to the wav the “..“"'b'ps. The very core of the problem is 
the problem. The consultant.VhVn, ; '*‘“ 8 noses. and attempts to solve 

totype of the system to which heln 'b'"' provides a miniature pro- 

this model to acquire greater valii-, “Inmately be supplied. In order for 

tual life-space of the client k* verisimilitude to the ac- 

ship between the client and consuh “^lere and now” relation- 

lationship becomes the learnine- words, the consultant-client re- 
problem” may be derived The from which learnings about the 

choanalyst or industrial consultant^ the consultant (whether psy- 

now relationship to the other local transfer from the here-and- 

tional involvement of the two acto**^^ •” client’s life depends on the emo- 
relationship seems to be the concern* J’* ‘be nature of this 

Gouldner, in Engineering and CnniZ°ALT'' 2 ''' 
two types of consulting models: the "en ' • to Consulting, differentiates 

borders on technocracy. Truth is "clinical.” The former 

similated somehow or other. Gouldner’s^m^^^^^'^.®” 
as transportable as we academicians would 

another model, a model more viable insof ^ think it is. Gouldner suggests 
needs, resistances, defenses, hypotheses* a takes into account the client’s 

imperative (rationality) with a description f confuse an ethical 

P ot the learning process: 
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RESEARCH 

We have remarked earlier that we 

search only for Lit into the very fibric of consulting and 

function at least “PP’*"'^ practice to condnct research without 

r2n“to"altrd:gTe“::Lt^ . n would he to consult 
without a model for research „„ ,„ar 

But an applied research “ P"™' P^ and consulting with clmi- 

role model as training has ^ j Lachronistic model of the expert 
cal practice Research stems from a ^^^jemic community Both the ex 

mental sciences and the value system , , part tradition, and almost 

perimental and the value systems “ 7;;’°‘;=';;e„ts and demands for an 

wholly anomalous with respect to the n q 

applied social science 12 . Research, directs his attention to 

Chin, in Problems and Prospects of one of whiclr-the 

this problem by enumerating six traditional usage of the 

use of knowledge for science ailed applied research One sense 

term All the other types can be ge basic findings to specific 

of applied research is the < ,hrmsiitutionali 2 ing of research func 

settings One meaning of action resea c different from research 

lions as a continuing part of an action p g mstiiuiion Chin makes these 

that IS limited to evaluation of a given P 8 dispel the rather com- 

distinctions and others His paper (C lapter i P evaluation re 

mon mistake that research can be ot on y 

search and "pure research Education, discusses the application 

Benne, m Operational Research in ..„ractitioner s theory ot clianging " 

of research for use in building and ‘““"f 

He first indicates that practitionei^ w ^ ' ed with hypotheses, assump 

terms of a theoretical orientation ^ ^ ^ 'poo often, though, even 

tions, postulates, and techniques for c lec theories are not ex- 

'vith the most successful and “intuitive p experience, can 

Phcit Occasionally, a gifted ^rnard, a Mary Follelt, are examples 

articulate principles and theory A effective as It can be, it is 

Bui all too often a practitioner’s wor is I’oje scicntificall) 

difficult to transmit to others and impo nnde ihcmsclvcs for their 

For ihcir part, according to Benne, scentisu. who p 

, ,„,l ihc Social spicm ol I’urc Science, Plnlmophy 
“Sec llcibcrt Shepard, Basic Rcsearcli 
®/ Science, 2 ) 48-57 iQjG 
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consultant and consultant-trainer. The latter role includes prescription (or medi- 
cation, to use the medical analogy) as well as responsibility for the client’s acquir- 
ing those skills necessary to perform the treatment; the consultant, according to 
Ghdewell. “requires the application of objects, skills, ideas, or feelings which the 

prescribing medication or greasing an 
auto). ^ This latter deRnition of the consultant's role has an equivalence to Gould- 
ners engineering" model. The consultant, in effect, "solves" the problem for 
consultant-trainer, on the other hand, utilizes a 
mo I e c mica style. He tries to equip the client with the methodologies and 
we hll TV? ” r ' problems. This is reminiscent of the distinction 
sLsh "'«bodoIogicnl learnings, 

vide a radoTl T Co'^nhmtl-Trnincr Role, elaborate and pro- 

confluence train ” TV'"”?" ="‘1 ‘roincr roles. Without this 

Z ZZ 7 t to the actual problems of 

ZZTZZZMl bas no contextual relationship to ac- 

argue stronalv for the^ ' * for action. Seashore and Van Egmond also 

from ““u'tant.trainer. He®must come 

can free personnel^ the oreaniLdon^V' .ttbange; only the outsider 

serve as a stimulus for u P^fttcipate in the change process, can 

ing difficult or unknoVn proK'llTT‘“V‘“"’ initiative in explor- 

change process is started can ai,T Provide continuous support as the 

"*Tt^concfTof"tl'’™''''“" '“'"‘inrehange.’^'"®""”* 

diagnosis and action and^'providM whT “PP'^rs to reduce the gap between 
questions raised in the training “ reasonable answer to the 

tion setting. It still leaves unsL,»d Ti? transferability to the Be- 

tween the “neutrality" of the cha ^ P*^oblem of the uneasy relationship be- 
herent m the Seashore and Van cole and the action imperatives in- 

So we have come [Z JZ sfT 

the change-agent can be related ^ general concern with how 

em of entry— we moved to the problem^*^/ client’s life space — the prob- 

VI ing effective help extract their noi h But attachment and pro- 

agent, relegation of the importanVprobl" T “'"dependence on the change- 
In fact, we now sec the reverse of r T “ fear of separation, 

fearful of a technocratic-engineerin, T‘r"T“ ““"u- Gouldner is generally 
be o no help because it negLThThaT'T science; "advice" that can 

agent. Glidewell, and Seashore and Van v between client and change- 

getting “in," and approaches that lead .« i models that deal with 

problems and certain action steps. Somph^ between the client’s real 

cy a of a detached, olympian technorM"^* ^ consulting has to avoid the 

qua administrators. There are no readv Charybdis of consultants 

^ r these treacherous waters. 
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other ts rar ^ore consequenua. 

cuted, what was gotng on cues for a part.cu 

process, by no means easy in 

3^1: ~ent of process underly.ng a progr-J the most 

appropriate evaluative research line for a social scientist I “abl s hnu m “pi 
talL on his diagnostic abilities for the understanding of the basic dynamics 

change ,,minds us that we should reiterate a funda 

h. p^pe-n^chap^r ^ 

tinguishes applmd t^^^arch from pure „£ Starting out 

change Floyd Mann s paper (Chap ) ^ 

with a survey method for ““eetmg da J 

the data to the subjects, he and his \ cnrvev for training 

gartelts) have developed a scheme for using the results of a survey for training 

.,„t,iv has been the mother of invention Re 
We suspect that once ag^'" V ^ „ell as for their curios 

search subjects today desire f^^*”** „ this necessity into a research tram 

ity and their interest m improvement T pragmatic 

mg tool IS but another happy acc, den t ^ ^t first, but as Argyris 

virtues of this feedback may not have D „ nmnnization It Ifeedbackl 

poinu out in Creating Effective XnLnTnTde;;ning Lf the re' 

can also serve as an opportunity for ih 

fj,. Audience, makes a good deal of this new 
Riesman in The Researcher and H subjects inert 

type of relationship between subjects ,ntelligent and are researdied m 

and passive instruments Subjects ar 

their native habitats Subjects are «J editorial in a social 

To dramatize this problem let us quote from 
science journal 

A small upstate New York village has now been im 
^ r“.H m anthropological literature under die name 
T cmincdalc The local newspaper reports that the 
«pcrS has nil been en.irely a pleasing one We 

'’“-nie peoplc™f*d'c Village waited quite a while to get 
even with (die audmr] who wrote a Peylon Place ijpe 

‘'““^.mTa.u^ r"l "rdi'e’' annua, Fouid. ol July 
parole followed an audicnlic copy of die jacket of 

I Thr Suno Feedback Expernnent An Evaluaiion 
“FIo)d Mann and Howard BauinpiicI . soember ig^l (mimeo) Unocruty of 
ot a I rogram for Ihc Ulilizauon of Suncy rino. b 

Michigan \iin Ubor Mich o.,e,.,rrh Rclaaonslups m Orgamiation “ //uman Organ 

**Chm Argyru Creaung Effective R 
‘-alien ij J4-40 ipjS 
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reliance on the noble theories and scientific metliod and detachment from prac- 
titioners, are also practitioners; practitioners vis-A-vis subjects, equipment, meas- 
urement devices, etc. The question Benne directs himself to is the polarity be- 
tween common sense and science, between theory and practice. Or in his words: 


Is “common sense" (an amalgam of traditions, lore, 
wisdom, principles abstracted from practical experience, 
and the advices and preferences of reigning elites) more 
dependable, reliable, and valid as a basis for policy and 
program construction and reconstruction than knowl- 
edge drawn from basic research in the behavioral 
sciences or knowledge derived from the application of 
scientific mctliodologies to tiie study of policy problems 
in the setting of practice? 


presents a paradigm whereby the distinguishing 
mmon eatures o practitioner theory and scientific theory are propounded, 
that constsm paper, ts deals with another point mentioned by Chin: 

LlrArd'’" ‘ "re appropriate criterion 

ro ie wtt varTahr t>re L, outw-orn cate- 

course nrlh, success of a program is, of 

minist'rators belies sho”d Tand'dorh'“ 

have to be emDiricallv J'^PPen; they have to be measurable; they 

program. RieckL. in his wcdient'Lok*'”" Jamaging the goals of the 

flict of interests here between the research, points to the con- 

searcher: program administrator and the applied re- 


director) has a particular immediate 
participant as a unique individual. He 
he «iii- ° the changes that the program will 

timr h '"dividual instance. At the same 

voliim-ii^ ** necessarily concerned with pleasing the 
han/t P^*^*‘^'P 3 nts. The social scientist, on the other 
stance in * participant as a case, an in- 

achievin ^ he is primarily concerned with 

L of instances. To put 

a few scientist is willing to singe 

fiame— determine the heat of the 
P„tP 1 P^gntm director is not.i 4 

But Paul adds two other types of rrit • 

cern the participants. One he refers ^ " variables that do not directly con- 

such as miles traveled, lectures oi^^n ^ ^™0“nt of egort put into the activity, 

-B. Pau,, ..s„c.. t„ 

'“ h o 1. Pui>«c V6'i39a-1393. 

H. Riecken, The Volunteer Work c t, 

Addison.\yesley Publishing Co.. 1952. p Evaluation. Cambridge. Mass.: 

of evaluation research. P- «udy remains one of the superb examples 
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nature o£ the contract and mutual responsib.hties of the researchers and their 

activity-are not even at this pom apparently satisfactory re 

the researchers, as tliey had enjoyed a g , .hnf this action followed im 

lationships with the hospital It may be no accident ha this action 

mediately after asking the physicians in t e nhvsicians but our hunch 

questiouLire Nurses may indeed be more resist 

is that when research activity tou* ^ researcher is doing his 

ances and balkiness become ^ ^ organizations at times sacrifice 

job properly, he cannot avoid ^^“/““^^^^^Vndoubmm^ we will see various or 

considerable energy to ignore An r elearchers until they find the one who 

ganizations riffling through a number of researchers until y 

will tell them what they want to hear explicit contractual ar 

rangement IS developed, apphed ^ 

to maintain the relationship And ' leverage of the transference 

titioner, he does not have available ? applied research in terms of 

So far we have been J^V.frapm^r^^ienL and scientific method, 

a complex of relationships .„t,,ecu organization and subjects turned 

between the applied o/,he applied social scientist, his values 

clients Finally, let us turn to the role oi lue i p 

and conflicts ,„,.ip„nnce of the applied researclier s role 

Frank Miller writes elegantly of the inelegance ol me pp 

We fapplicd researchers] are often forced mto acce^ 
1 e«-arf7inal men among behavioral sciences — 
■h^adb^d who'osw:: die le^. desirable trails of a 
halfbrccas ^ s^jaier E\cn ihe \eteran 

practilioiie defense c or apologetic about 

r'“he me™ur« op to die canons of scientific pro- 
Surf compared to h.s brcdircn whose aau.lics arc 
^nfincd to die laboratory or the classroom -o 

,l,P .nnatc cusscdiiess ol things in applied rcsearcli 

Miller goes on to discuss ‘>'= .rmations such as the elusne collar but 

reminiscent of annoying trouble |,3„3na peel lying in wait— these are c\ 
ton the bloodthirsty razor blade i (so called) inanimate world stands 

amined, and made to give . discomfit the unwary human being 

always ready to humiliate, confuse newness of research on 

This innate cussedness we assume has 


*\N C Bcnnis N licrv-o^iw •• . _ nicss 

falicnl Dr/ ailment < , Rcscaidl 

"■Rcsincnlialism m Applied Social Kcsca 


1 \i klfin The Hole o/ the \uTte m (he Out 
Bcrko»»m M ?rmci$ \mcncaii Nuimt* Foun Ution ujGi 


OTt,amMton, /3 ' 
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book. Small Town in Mass Society, done large scale by 
Mrs. Beverly Robinson, Following the book cover came 
residents of Springdale riding masked in cars labeled 
with the fictitious names given them in the book. 

“But the pay-off was tlie final scene, a manure-spreader 
filled with very rich barnyard fertilizer, over which was 
bending an effigy of The Autlior.” 


The account suggests that a good time was had by all — on this particular oc- 
casion. Nevertheless, local observers report that the disturbance caused by the 
book in the village has not been entirely compensated for by even such a cere- 
mony of exorcism carried out in the best anthropological traditions. 

This editorial, which goes on to raise a number of important issues, indicates 
some of the present dilemmas of the applied social scientist. For one thing, he is 
no longer dealing with docile subjects such as white rats, college sophomores, or 
preUterate people who cannot talk back. It should be clear that the applied social 
scientist has soine responsibility to his subjects, but he also has responsibility to 
colleagues the substantive findings of his research. The 
ethical balance between responsibility to the users of research— the subjecU 
o£ feearch is not an easy equilibrium to 

Dowtful LT 

prominent. 

researcher nature of the contract between the 

diaaramld orgamtauon under study? Karl Menninger, in his recent book, 
a »£ bargaining relation- 

all these cases som'tV ’ doctor-patient, psychoanalyst-patient.*® In 

pHed resea obtained. Now wha, is the ap- 

Primarirwe ® 1 ° collect scientific data? 

organization. But tW ** 'nforraation that may be valuable to the client- 

away? After all who re two other problems. First, can he give information 
otganizatloo wwLnf ! T” ‘"£<>™ation. the subjects who responded, the 
able, the researchers?^ Sero r«K>rch effort and made the subjects avail- 

stickier problem emeraes T et ’ ' * ' ownership were settled, an even 

If this is so, then undoubted! ®“PPOso that the data are important and useful, 
unpalatable and even noxiols"™*! °£ *e information will be 

rich literature on the "analvsis of the Psychotherapy has developed a 

accepted as "vaM” L - resistance" to interpretations. Data can be 
mutual trust and confidence'^betwem'rh''' believe, there is a feeling of 

To develop this relationship, a good T population. 

And even then, it annears «rv .5 u ° ^ be invested, 

stand— is antithetical to thp i 'ir research — which is to under- 

We cannot is to produce. 

" "EdUorial " n ™portance of this problem concerning the 

0/ P,j.c;,oanafync Tec/in/g J. 

V York. Basic Books. Inc., 1958.. pp. 15-42. 



( Three Pivotal Functions in 
Planned Change: Training, 
Consulting, and Research 


CASE METHODS IN THE TRAINING 
OF ADMINISTRATORS 

Kenneth D Benne 


Some image o£ the social role ot the 
administrator is required m order to 
assess the uses and limitations ot cas 
methods m the training of persons to 
perform the role My delineation of tne 
role must be brief 
The administrator in any organiza 
lion iMth work to perform must sirou 
taneously meet two sets of organic 
tional requirements in any decision le 
is called upon to make One set o 

requirements may be called system 

requirements The other set may <- 
named system building and main e 
nance requirements ^ The task require 
ments look to the effective organization 
of interdependent effort in and aroun 
the system in order to meet its produc 


‘Stc Kenneth D ncmic 


and I’aul Slii.ats 


“Functional Roles of Ctoup 


Mcniltcrs 


Journal of Social lisues. 4 |2-17 "JF* 
fuller doclopmtnt of the distinction be w«n 
tisk and maiiucnanCL rcquircincnts n 


ufganiiaiion of the social s)Siem 


of a gioup 


from ilojloii Umicrsily Human Itelaliont 
aS Used by peTiniision ^ 


tion goals and, m an industrial estab 
hshment, its sales and distribution goaU 
as well The building and maintenance 
requirements have to do with keeping 
the interpersonal, interdepartmental, 
and public relations ol the social sjstem 
in good repair and in improving these 
where they need improvement 

Task and building maintenance re 
nuirements in an organization do not 
always jibe, though both are imporlaiit 
The technically soundest change m a 
method of production, fully justified 
from the point of view of task effective 
ness may, ■! introduced by an adniinis 
trator w itliout adequate attention to the 
maintenance requirements of the or 
Eanization, result in dcciicncd and ir- 
rational icnsions williiii the inlcriial 
ind cMcriial relationships of die orgaili 
ration, and in increased suspicion .iiid 
distrust among personnel lliat may dis 
rupl both the coittiiuiiiirilion and 
ixjwcrautliorit) systems m the plant 
Center, Reieaich Pafcii and Technical .\olci. 
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the human object. J. W. N. Sullivan, in his book The Limitations of Science, 
wrote (in 1933) about the social irrelevance of scientific work: 


But the matters tvith which science has hitherto been 
concerned are comparatively indifferent to us. For that 
reason, science has been so successful. . . . The splendid 
moral integrity manifested in scientific work, therefore, 
is due very lai^ely to tlie nature of scientific ma- 
terial. . . . Science is trutliful because it has practically 
no temptation to be anything else.21 


Now the scientific material which Sullivan had in mind in no way resembles 
the scientific material on which applied research is based. For here we are dealing 
with human subjects manilesting behavior— which again is not controlled by the 
researc ler in many cases sometimes of a primitive nature and always complex 
and not easily defined. In short, the scientific material that has to be analyzed is 
inoi 22 ane-wrapped, sanitary material Sullivan writes about so glow- 

tenH tn ■research is fraught with value dilemmas we pre- 

mem PrZl’ us at every turn. Ronald Lippitt, in Value Judg- 

these ethical ^ Jo Sciendsi in Action Research, attempts to articulate 
h ou O !n I Choice-points during 

me course of an applied research project.aa i- = 

between^he mMhods “'ansformalions and connections— particularly 

research technolow ° r“earch and more traditional methods— a new 

cussedness of things will be t iTus tor"l ccsearch-the innate 

' 0 - 63 -J 7 . 196*0. Bennhte”l!ihar,ome'Sntouv*h”*”'’''h”'a Psydtathtrapy, 

can wotk ihrough" hi, rest, lance, to ihe malerhU Vhi!’' "herchy the social scienlisl 

self, for It has been said that the ontv tmiihi • u’ “ oljviously impossible to do by him- 
Lawrence Knbie. "Sotoe i, counter-, ransterence. S« .■» 

3- and S. E. Perry, “Observations on Soriai p Career,” American Science, ,f: 59 ^ 

Science, 1:290-302, 1956. Processes in Ps>chiatric Research,” Behavioral 

‘950. Vol. 6. No. i, and^TiIdTe"L^‘*Knutolr”Th‘* Scientist," Journal of Social Issues. 

Education Monographs, No. 3, ig^g, 55-31.’ influence of Values on Evaluation,” Health 
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administrators with the effectiveness of 
their traditional training in equipping 
them to answer affirmatively such ques 
tions as above, and to the fact that tradi 
tional methods were not designed pri 
manly to answer the kinds of training 
questions indicated 

The questions fall logically into two 
general classes The first class of ques 
tions has to do with the arts of diagnos 
mg administrative situations (including 
the self of the administrator), arts in 
volving observation, listening, analysis 
and assessment of forces and factors, 
and prediction of trends, potentialities, 
and valid directions The second class 
has to do with the arts of intervention 
and participation in the situation as 
diagnosed, arts involving strategic plan 
ning manipulation of forces and fac 
tors behavior and action In brief, 
administrators require training m tlie 
combined and interrelated arts of o 
servation and participation in the set 
ting of the organizational systems they 
administer 

Traditional methods of administrator 
training have erred in two principa 
ways First, they have understressed 
the arts of diagnosing action situations 
■ in terms of their manageability and 
changeability Second, they have tende 
to separate diagnostic training from 
prescriptive training on how to act in 
particular practical situations Some ot 
the important conceptual tools for use 
in diagnosis have been taught tradition 
ally in departmentalized courses in t le 
humanities, particularly history, an , 
more recently, in the behavioral sciences 
— psychology, sociology, economics (o 
ten not taught as a behavioral science), 
and anthropology But the learning o 
these conceptual tools has not typica y 
been hooked up in tlie educational proc 
css to concrete decision situalions where 


Consulting and Research 

historical, psychological, sociological, 
economic and anthropological variables 
are complexly intertwined and need to 
be seen and weighed m their interrela 
tions for purposes of adequate situa 
tional diagnosis Nor, typically, have 
administrators been taught to see the 
operational meanings of these concepts 
in terms of directly observable clusters 
of symptomatic behaviors and patterns 
of immediate experience 

Training m strategies of action, par 
ticipation, and intervention, where for 
mahzed, has tended to take the form 
of rules of conduct and principles of 
method, taught apart from the diagnosis 
of actual situations in and to which 
rules and methods must be adapted and 
applied Some average situation is as 
sumed m the prescriptions proffered 
by the trainer, though the administrator 
always must act in a unique, never m 
an average, situation This assump 
tion of an average or ' normal situa^ 
tion has prevailed m much practical 
training m how to do this or that— 
how to delegate, how to discipline a 
subordinate, and so on Prescriptive 
training has typically been undertaken 
apart from the diagnosis of concrete and 
unique situations, however necessary 
such diagnosis is for any intelligent 
determination of what rules of action 
or strategy are appropriate and apph 
cable and of what adaptations of general 
rules needs to be made Where action 
training has been undertaken cxclu 
sisely through apprenticeship in actual 
work situations, it has been difficult 
tor the trainee to get the degree of 
detachment and freedom ncccss iry 
for achieving generahzable learnings 
through making mistakes and analyz 
,ng and cvaluaimg these, m terms of 
both their diagnostic and llieir ac 
non ’ adequacies and inadequacies The 
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On the other hand, an administrator, 
seeking only to create a “happy” crew 
within and a “happy" public outside 
the organization, may jeopardize the 
task effectiveness previously achieved by 
the organization and thwart further im- 
provements in task effectiveness. Both 
sets of requirements must be served and 
reconciled simultaneously in adequate 
administrative judgments and actions. 

Actually, the human situation in 
which the role of the administrator is 
embedded is more complex than this 
analysis suggests. The requirements of 
the confronting situation upon the ad- 
ministrator in his role are communi- 
cated to him through the expectations 
of people— persons and groups— whom 
he perceives to be significant in his en- 
vironment— “significant others” as the 
social philosopher George Mead called 
them. And his perceptions, both of 
which others are significantly to be 
taken into account in his judgments 
and of what their expectations with 
respect to his conduct are, are subject 
to all the distortions, conscious and 
unconscious, to which human percep- 
lion generally is subject. The expecta- 
tions, as he perceives these, stemming 
from his board, from his subordinate 
managers, from employees, from cus- 
tomers, from unions, from his own ideal 
raage of an administrator, from other 
dmimstrators m his professional group 
nictL“i oA-'-varied, often® col 
g play upon him in the actual 

d finuton of his administrative ro?e 
judgments and behaviors. 

ofThr It™ human situation 

Uon oth determina- 

a “"hole und conduct raises 


respect to technical processes of pro- 
duction, sales, and distribution. How 
sensitive is the administrator to the 
complex of interrelated human forces 
and factors in his working situations? 
How accurate are his perceptions of 
the actual demands and expectations 
of the various reference groups and 
persons that he must take into account 
in making his practical judgments? 
How able is he to gather relevant and 
accurate information from observing, 
talking with, and listening to the people 
with and through whom he must work? 
How well can he set priorities in step- 
wise planning for conflict resolution, 
reconciling factors of urgency and im- 
portance in his judgments? How flexible 
is he in adapting his strategy of inter- 
vention in the processes of his organi- 
zation to changing demands and con- 
ditions without impairing the integrity 
of his own value system and role image? 
How aware is he of his own motivations 
—which, if unknown to him, may cloud 
his judgments, often deluding himself 
more than others around him? How well 
can he translate his judgments of what 
he needs to do into actual behavior 
consistent with these judgments? Do 

his skills of timing and intervention 
square with his diagnostic judgments 
of the changing requirements of his 
situation? Can he hold multiple and 
conflicting factors, forces, and require- 
ments in mind as he judges, acts, and 
evaluates the effects of his judgments 
and actions? 

It is training questions such as these 
that have led many of those responsible 
or administrative training and develop- 
ment to turn to case methods of instruc- 
tion to supplement or to supplant more 
traditional methods of educating ad- 
ministrative leaders. This shift has been 
due both to dissatisfactions of practicing 
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trainees with a critical incident in the 
human relations of an organization— 
an incident requiring adjudication and 
decision Originally, Pigors used 
arbitration cases as subject matter The 
situation is briefly presented e 
training group must decide what further 
information it needs in order to ma e 
a decision Further information is avail 
able but the trainer who has it will 
furnish any part of it only if asked 
speciflcally by the group for that part 
Individual decisions are written alter 
die group has gathered information seen 
as needed and has discussed it T ese 
decisions are presented publicly and 
debated with pressure toward a common 
decision The group then hears the 
official decision and analyzes where an 
why Its fact finding and fact mterpreta 
tion processes fell short 
This method moves the trainees closer 
to seif examination of actual decision 
making processes and may, therefore, e 
used to diagnose and improve processes 
of practical administrative judgment 
But again, die behavior, the action ot 
the trainee based upon such judgmen 
IS not brought to the point of behaviora 
testing and of subsequent analysis o 
behavioral consequences The behavior 
analyzed is the behavior of someone 
else the situation judged is a situation 
of which the trainee strictly speaking 
IS not a part, though his own thinking 
about this situation is pressed towar 
closure, made public, and analyze 
Diagnosis and judgment are still scp* 
aralcd, from the point of view of tram 
mg from the shape and testing of one s 
mill actual behac lor in a situation baset 
on ones oivn accompanying diagnosis 
and judgment of that situation 

3 A case method designed for ac 
lioniraining by J U Moreno lias 
rouglit to bridge tins gap 1 his mctliod. 


originally named sociodrama, has been 
elaborated by others under the different 
names of reality practice, role playing 
and participative case method * A prob 
lematic situation is presented to or 
invented by the trainees, and some 
trainees are asked not to talk about 
the situation, but to assume parts (roles) 
of people m it and to enact the develop 
ing situation toward some sort of resolu 
tion Other trainees as well as the trainer 
observe the actual behavior as dramatt 
cally developed Observations are made 
public along with inner feelings and 
thoughts of the actors Faults in diag 
nosis, faults in action on diagnosis dis 
crepancies between diagnoses and ac 
tions are located and clarified through 
analysis and discussion The same or 
analogous situations may be re practiced 
to test the analysis and to retrain both 
the diagnoses and actions of the partici 
pants This method brings processes of 
diagnosis and action into close relation 
ship within the training process It 
brings the trainees own behavior and 
actions into the open for analysis and 
guided practice It thus moves toward 
the ideal of training of the adminis 
trator as actor judger or participant 
observer But the situation is slill not 
completely real —the players arc act 
,ng but they arc enacting a clnraclcr 
wliicli IS at least in part some one else 
in a situation which is m a measure 
proicclcd beyond or outside the actual 
training situation Many of their own 
personal projections into the role played 
are revealed in the action and analyzed 
in the analysis of the aclion But the 
situation IS still a make believe one 

^ A tunlicr refinement of case 

•I L. VIoteno Viychodrai ia \oI i New 
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actual work situation sets more or less 
drastic limits to “experimental” and 
potentially “mistaken” behavior, how- 
ever necessary such behavior may be 
for adequate learning. 

In its most general sense, what do 
“case methods” involve? Case methods 
involve the confrontation of people in 
training with concrete human situa- 
tions, situations with some temporal 
and developmental span, in which a 
whole complex of determinants of be- 
havior are at work. Trainees are asked 
to diagnose these situations, to analyze 
them in terms of why events happen 
as they do, why the people involved 
act as they do. If the trainees are asked 
to prescribe and test verbally alternative 
behaviors for managing the situation 
confronted, they are asked to do so in 
terms of the diagnosis made, of the 
evidence available as to the dynamics 
of the situation, including the dynamics 
of the manager” in it. Diagnosis and 
prescription are thus tied together in 
any adequate case analysis, 

.typical forms has “case 
method, m this general sense, taken 
in ns American development? And what 
are the virtues and limitations of these 
various forms in relation to the reqiiire- 

r- One form of case is a printed de- 
scripnon of some actual orgLizational 
hehavior in which an administrator 

such a‘’“s 

case in a group setting— as it 

.veniiSS;, SS'tg-f o' 
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should always be analyzed for full train- 
ing effect — he discovers the variety and 
complexity of factors that function in 
an actual situation to determine what 
happens in it. Pie discovers also the 
differences between his viewpoint, 
which assumes some implicit or ex- 
plicit schema of human motivation and 
social determination, and the view- 
points of others in the group. He may 
thus discover gaps and inconsistencies 
in his own diagnostic apparatus, blind- 
spots to certain kinds of factors and 
forces, overweightings of some kinds of 
variables as compared with others, pro- 
jections of subjective interpretations 
which he finds it difficult to distinguish 
from the “objective” evidence pre- 
sented, etc. And, if the case discussions 
are well conducted, he may, over time, 
broaden his repertoire of diagnostic 
schemes and acquire some of the atti- 
tudes required for dependable and accu- 
rate diagnosis — suspension of judgment, 
acceptance of variety in people and 
situations, and humility before the com- 
plexities of organizational, group, and 
individual behavior. These are goods in 
training for the administrative skills of 
participant-observation. 

a. But cases studied in this way are* 
still “out there” so far as the trainee 
IS concerned — away from his own re- 
sponsibility for moving from diagnostic 
judgments to action as part of a chang- 
ing and developing situation. One 
adaptation of case method designed to 
open up a trainee’s own processes of 
practical judgment to self-examination 
(and, hopefully, improvement) has been 
Ti,- incident-process method.® 

This method was devised by Paul Pigors 
as a tool for training industrial man- 
agers. It involves the confrontation of 

Ja r ' “Case Methods on the Spot," 

Adult Leadership, 3: Ko. 6. .954. pp. 7-8, 
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THE T GROUP AS TRAINING 
IN OBSERVANT PARTICIPATION 


Herbert A Shepard 


Value Premises and Training 
Goals 

The trainer’s primary responsibilities 
are to facilitate the development ol 
valid communication in the group and 
to help members make explicit the proc 
esses of that development The purpose 
of the former is to provide to members 
the experience of working m a gtoup 
with a high potential for member satis 
faction and problem solving, the pur 
pose of the latter is to ensure that 
members profit from the experience y 
gaming skill in observant participation 
so that they can improve the producuve 
potential of other groups m which they 
participate 

Thus development of the group to 
wards valid communication is not an 
end in itself it is part of the training 
method for improving skills in observ 
ant participation By skills in observan 
participation are meant the abilities not 
only to act but also to monitor the action 
and accurately assess its consequences 
for the actor in relation to the others, 
and for the group in relation to its goa s 
The skills are easier to describe than 
to learn Barriers to learning are pro 
duced by the process of socialization 
Maturation in any society entails learn 
mg to Ignore certain matters just as 
It entails learning to notice certain 
things Such analyses as Riesman s 
Ricsman The Lonely Croud, New 
Ha\cn Yale Unucrsity Press iQjO 


Prom Herbert A Shepard, The 
Theory of Training, Massachusetts n 


point to preoccupation with the con 
sequences o£ action in terms o£ indi 
vidual goals— popularity or power— 
and inattention to consequences in 
terms o£ collaborative achievement 
Cultural emphasis on individualism, 
that IS, on the dangers o£ risking one s 
reputation on another s judgment, re 
duces potential £or cooperating and 
sharing responsibility In a culture that 
makes personal isolation synonymous 
with personal autonomy, T group tram 
mg means the reawakening o£ pain£ul 
processes which gave rise to present 
patterns o£ interpersonal adaptation 
The ultimate value premise under 
lying the T group is one which also 
underlies scientific work, namely, that 
It IS a good thing to know what you 
are doing The trainee should come to 
have a better understanding of what 
takes place between himself and others, 
he should be able better to assess the 
consequences for himself and others 
of actions that he is moved to take, and 
svith this enhanced alertness a wider 
range of action alternatives should be 
come available to him In short, he 
should gam greater control over his 
external and internal communication 
Knowledge of what one is doing is 
never complete, but there are plateaus 
of understanding coordinate with de 
vrees of self acceptance The T group 
has a limited potency More modestly, 
tlien Its purpose is to increase under 
standing, possibly at the r.sk of certain 

rrainine m Observant Farlsctpalwn, 
ol Technolosy Ser.es Used by pernnssson 
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method requires members of a group 
of trainees to analyze their own actual 
behavior in a group situation as a living 
example of an organization in process 
of development.® The task of the group 
must be sufficiently undefined, its pro- 
cedures sufficiently unprescribed and 
unroutinized, to permit and require 
members to reveal their own behav- 
ior as participant-observers and actor- 
judgers for public observation and 
analysis as they struggle to organize the 
tite and production of the group. The 
case in this form is not “out there” 
as It happened or is happening to some 
one else. The self of the trainee is in 
mu''’'" it® characteristic 

patterns of relating to and dealing with 
Itself, with superiors, peers, and sub- 
ordmates tor analysis by the trainee, 
with the reactions of others to his own 
behpior and his reactions to the be- 
havior of others as part of the data 
for testing and analysis. Such training 
has been shown to lead in many "n 
stances to effective transfer to a variety 

outsMe“the “‘’““'“''"‘'''o situations 
SL 'Shm "'"'iconment of 

ticular substantive skills of 

action actually ;;rr/„d"'rn:d 

the Bosw^ tInivenitv Sum on request from 
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in the training group. A method of 
learning through participant-observa- 
tion is also transferred to the work 
situation so that on-the-job growth by 
tile administrator can continue with 
some measure of commitment and dis- 
cipline achieved to support this con- 
tinuation of growtli. 

In summary, an analysis of the role 
of the administrator has emphasized his 
responsibility for helping the people in 
and around the social system of an 
enterprise to meet more adequately and 
collaboratively the task and building- 
maintenance requirements of that enter- 
prise. This role image emphasizes the 
understandings, values, and skills of 
participant-observer, of judgcr-actor, as 
wsential to its effective performance. 

skills of observation and of 
participation, of diagnostic judgment 
and of action must be learned in rela- 
tion to each other if role behavior is 
to be effectively trained. Traditional 
methods of administrator training have 
understressed the development of diag- 
nostic jud^ent and have tended to 
separate diagnostic from action train- 
mg. Case methods that involve the con- 
Irontau’on of trainees with a concrete, 
l^chavioral situation for analy- 
SI5 (diagnosis, judgment, and prescrip- 
lon) have been developed to meet these 
au ts in traditional training. A spec- 
^m of case methods, all with dem- 
onstrated usefulness in administrator 
raining, has been reviewed, with the 
. of the trainee’s own personal 

invo vement and participation in the 
case to be analyzed as the chief dimen- 
sion of difference. 
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would have to be bound by many con- 
ditional statements Moreover, experi- 
ence has not progressed far enough to 
validate any s>stcm. Hence, adherence 
to a doctrine is likely to prove as un- 
serviceable to trainer and group as does 
adherence by a trainee to the impera 
lives of social relations that he brings 
to the group 

However, certain features of Uie 
training situation should be borne in 
mind by the trainer as guides to action 
The Hrst is his role as a projective 
figure for the group During the early 
meetings he appears to be the group s 
raison d'etre most members see no ot ler 
cause for meeting and no other force 
restraining them from leaving cm 
bers’ conscious and unconscious fan a 
sies about the trainer are the 
determinants of group activity os 
members feel that the trainer is o 
serving them keenly, they may describe 
themselves as guinea pigs In fact, ovv 
ever, it is the behavior of the iraine 
that receives careful scrutiny His ace 
is studied for obscuie messages, his place 
in the seating arrangement note , is 
cigarette consumption watched His re 
marks are carefully attended ***' 
judged unintelligible He is an o jec 
of love and hate, of oppression an 
protection, of desertion and impotence, 
and his importance to the group is 
Vigorously denied and affirmed 

From this it follows that the trainer 
can be quite sure of being misunder 
stood in a variety of ways But t le 
knowledge that he will be 
stood gives him no license w at 
does and how he does it are importan 
Misunderstanding ones situatioti is a 
most reliable means of avoiding 
tng Assuming that there are a ^tim cr 
of things the trainees would av 
learned before now had it been sa e to 
do so, some protective misunderstan ing 


IS to be expected A large part of the 
trainee's task is to sort those of his 
reactions which are based on misunder 
standing from those which are based 
on accurate perception For that task, 
the trainer s behavior is of considerable 
importance If the trainee tends to pro 
lect certain kinds of unacceptable moti 
rations and activities on a certain class 
of other persons, and if the trainer is 
in that class, it will simplify the trainee s 
task it the trainer's behavior does not 
provide objective confirmation of the 
trainee s misgivings Projection of un 
desirable features on the trainer is one 
thing, production of undesirable tea 
tures by the trainer is another This 
does not mean that the trainer should 
be a paragon of virtue, only that he 
should be free to choose whether to 
act in accordance with his impulses, 
and that he make his choice with the 
group's welfare in mind 

In particular, the trainer should avoid 
exploiting or being victimized by the 
dependency and counterdependency 
needs of members This rule places 
severe restrictions on the trainer s free 
dom of action For example, even re 
fleeting an individual's statement in a 
group setting may be an unfortunate 
act It singles out the individual for 
response by the trainer, legitimizes his 
fantasy of uniqueness, and assures him 
that a special bond exists between him 
self and the trainer Similarly, a sup 
Dortive statement by the trainer may 
confirm the member s worst suspicions 
about himself— namely, that Ins survival 
depends on the support of more power 
ful peisons 

The existence of dependency phe 
nomena implies that, in general, the 
trainer should not treat the group mcm 
bers as "individuals" It implies that 
Ins contributions should be largely re 
smeted to comments directed to the 
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defenses of the self; while providing a 
richer basis for self-esteem coupled with 
apperceptive habits for understanding 
more fully. The T-group training 
should enable the member to see more, 
and to use what he sees constructively 
for himself and others. 


Valid Communication as a Training 
Objective 

The term "valid communication” can 
be understood by identifying two or- 
ganic properties of individuals and 
groups: their components are living 
and in communication. If a person is 
to "know what he is doing," the "com- 
ponents" of the person must come to 
be m non-distorting communicative re- 
lations with one another and with the 
environment. A person's communica- 
tion with self and others is often char- 
acterized by what Sullivan a called 
selective inattention," whereby he 
quite consistently overlooks certain as- 
pects of what transpires. For example, 
m Sesture or tonal quality, or 

modal behavior patterns, tell others 
more than he intends, or something 
more than or other than, he tells him- 

Groups arc also capable of selective 

mattention. For exa^Ie, member 7n 

lyement m what is apparently a mu- 
ually enlightening discussion of leader- 
hip theory may be motivated by a need 
to influence the trainer, or mav c7n 

ome'o7,h®’'‘ among 

ome of he members. In other words' 

rveT'ir,?' the 

!“'‘S “I 

Alanson Whites p/ t.- . William 

t^b'cliiatric Foundalion, 


group activity would destroy some op- 
erating assumptions about the character 
of mutual relations in the group, as- 
sumptions that are needed for the main- 
tenance of a reasonable degree of com- 
fort. 

Valid communication in a group is 
associated with the absence of such 
phenomena as selective inattention. 
More positively, valid communication 
refers to such states as the following: 
the member's perception of his relation 
to the group and of the effects of his 
action on the group are in accord with 
other members' perceptions of these 
things; the announced purpose of an 
activity corresponds with the efforts be- 
ing made by members. Conditions neces- 
sary for valid communication appear 
to be the existence of sufficient mutual 
acceptance and identification among 
members that feelings about any issue 
arising in the group can be expressed 
and accepted. 

Characterization of valid communi- 
cation by the statement that the an- 
nounced purpose of an activity cor- 
responds with the efforts being made 
by members matches Sullivan's 3 descrip- 
tion of mental health for the person, 
namely, that the self becomes co-exten- 
sive with the personality. In this sense, 
one might speak of T-group training 
as therapy of the group as a human 
entity, to be distinguished from “group 
therapy” for the individuals in the 
group. 


The Trainer’s Role 

The trainer’s major responsibility is 
to help the group identify and overcome 
® to valid communication. For 

this task, his own skills of observant 
participation are his principal resource. 
Any set of rules for trainer behavior 
'Ibid. 
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trainer as member. After this point, 
power consideration are less frequently 
sources of distortion in communication, 
and the central issues become those ot 
intimacy, trust, and sharing respon- 
sibility. . . 

The keynote of the T-group is inter- 
personal uncertainty, and training is 
learning to reduce uncertainty by ron- 
sensual validation of experience, ine 
ambiguity of the trainee’s relationship 
to the trainer accounts for only par 
of the interpersonal uncertainty, an 
attention is focussed on this te ation 
ship only as long as the trainer is se 
as the major source of reward or pu 
ishment. The logic appears to be that 
if a particular kind of relationship 
can be established with the trainer, 
trainee need not be concerned a o 
the rest of the group. When 
sibility evaporates, the trainee is li "e y 
to become alarmed. The 
which dangers of being engulfed by 
the group, of losing his personal iden- 
tity, of enforced conformity are 
by the trainee is in a way a ° 

his self-acceptance, or lack of it. ' 
when the central issues are ^ 

pendence and responsibility s aring, 
members may feel their self-esteem an 
“integrity” threatened by the ^ 

Neither in his relations with tne 
trainer nor in his relations with ® 
members, however, is the trainee ii 7 
to consider consensual validation 
feasible method of reducing interper- 
sonal uncertainty. The reasons lor 
this are twofold; first, the trainee may 
fear that his real feelings and view o 
the situation would not be share y 
other members, especially if 
feelings are already threatening to 
self-esteem. Hence, to communicate 
them might make his situation wone. 

Second, the group culture is 
consequence and cause of this rqticen 


on the part of members. It is, typically, 
a denial of members’ real feelings. In- 
stead of consensual validation, a num- 
ber of other methods for reducing un- 
certainty are adopted by the gtodp. 
and the adoption of these methods by 
the group implies to each 
that his feelings are not shared by the 
others. The alternative methods of re- 
ducing uncertainty are, broadly speak- 
ing efforts to transform perceptions or 
efforts to transform the situation, or 
both Perceptual transformations in- 
volve classifying the experience as some- 
thing familiar and either irrelevant to 
or supportive of self-esteem: such de- 
scriptive terms as “boring,” ’ unreal, 
"fascinating” or "bull session repre- 
sent efforts at reclassification. Attempts 
to transform the situation include 
adopting Robert’s rules of order, efforts 
to inake the trainer take an ‘'instructor 
role, inviting in experts, and undertak- 
ing to split or fragment the group (by 
adjournment, scapegoating of mem- 
bers, coffee breaks, fighting, voting, 
buzz-grouping, etc.) 

Obviously the trainer will not be 
of service to the group by actively con- 
tributing to the construction of these 
transformations. But since they are 
necessary collaborative moves to avoid 
anxiety, he can only complicate the 
situation by confronting the group 
with a threatening interpretation. In 
other words, neither rewarding be- 
havior nor punishing behavior is ap- 
propriate. All that the trainer seeks 
Fs mat group members have a better 
Lderstanding of why certain events 
Fook place, of what made die event 
necessary. Moreover, the trainer should 
avoid being caught up in individual- 
istic delusions in his own understand- 
ing of the group movement; that is, he 
diLld avoid scapegoating any mem- 

Fees, whidl is one of the groups 
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group about the group. How then can 
the trainer respond to individual ap- 
peals? He may ask whether the question 
is a matter of concern to the whole 
group. If he receives an affirmative re- 
sponse, it becomes a group appeal, and 
can be responded to. If he receives a 
negative response, other members will 
relieve him of the necessity for carrying 
the matter further. Or he may explicitly 
assume that the member’s statement is 
representative of. or on behalf of. an 
effective segment of the group. These 
may not be the only, or the most ap- 
propriate alternatives. The point is that 
he should be aware of the disservice he 
can do the group member by responding 
inappropriately. It is difficult to avoid 
either the dependency seduction or the 
counterdependency trap, and the coun- 
terdependent’s charge that the trainer 
won’t tell us anything" or "won’t give 
a straight answer” often contains a grain 
of truth because of the trainer's difficul- 
ties in finding an appropriate way of re- 
lenget"^ individual appeals and chal- 

Through the portion of group life 
when the tramer is the focus of depend- 

memh needs of 

members, he has a certain range of 

hese'n’T ® “ "hmh 

i^SeTh k' '■igWighted and 

"al an 1 experien- 

consideration. The 
persona hty and training philosophy 
the trainer, as well as the profeZ 
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ot Zuu introducing 
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price of that protection, namely, con- 
trol over member behavior. Trainers 
who would emphasize dependency 
neither provide protection nor seek to 
control. 

The trainer who provides protection 
without demanding control may arouse 
feelings of guilt so that the group tries 
to outguess him and carry out his de- 
sires, but as the group gains in cohesive- 
ness, the trainer can drop any paternal- 
istic elements in his role and reduce 
the guilt and concern with pleasing 
him. 

The trainer who violates expecta- 
tions of protection, however, arouses 
hostility which can be readily turned 
against himself. He gives the group 
no reward for efforts to please him. 
Moreover, he withholds protection 
when the group is confronted with a 
situation full of uncertainties, and thus 
is responsible for creating an anxious 
situation. Rather than being a permis- 
sive leader, he is a leader who fails. 
Needless to say, the authority-depend- 
cncy-counterdependency problem comes 
into sharp focus. 

Both of these training modes pro- 
duce a power gap, so that a leadership 
usually ensues among the 
group members. It is possible that mem- 
bers who seek to control the group re- 
ceive more punishment from the other 
members if the trainer has been a per- 
missive leader. Although hostility 
aroused by the leader who fails may be 
expressed in intermember combat, there 
w, so to speak, a natural tendency for it 
to be directed against the trainer him- 
self, and he can, with the exercise of a 
little skill, assist nature. 

Trainer dependency and power 
®^*^gglG die away together, since they 
are aspects of the same problem. The 
rad of this phase is usually symbolized 
y some ritual of acceptance of the 
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rather than the content — is what con 
cerns the trainee 

A more workable rule is that sig 
nificant trainer member or member 
member relationships outside the meet 
mgs be discussed in the group as soon 
as It becomes feasible to do so, since 
they are likely to be crucial elements of 
process and a basis for generalization 
about group relations For example, if 
the process of communicating hack 
home status and presenting other ere 
dentials is not done at the meeting it 
will inevitably he done outside the 
meeting as a way of discovering sub 
groups into which to escape, and it is 
important to make the existence of 
this process explicit at the group meet 
‘Og 

The rule that significant outside re 
lationships should be discussed in the 
meetings does not provide an answer 
to all questions that can be 
about trainer member relations The 
tiainer s desire to examine such rela 
tionships in the meetings should be 
made explicit to members, but the in 
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itiative, as well as the timing, should 
rest with them A member may have 
been unable to form any attachments 
in the group to relieve intense anxiety 
and sought out the trainer as a last 
resort The trainer would only increase 
the member s distress by exposing the 
relationship before the latter is ready 
It is possible, but unlikely, that the 
member will be unable to bring up the 
matter in the group at any time Sim 
ilarly, the trainer may sometimes take 
the initiative in seeking out a member 
where the group s development or the 
members integrity has been seriously 
threatened by events in the meeting 
This IS a matter of the trainer s judg 
ment in predicting events that will 
probably occur if he does not intervene 
privately to prevent the immobihza 
non of the group or member In the 
sadder cases where Ins judgment was 
not adequate to the situation, the 
trainer may have to seek out members 
privately to begin the process of restor 
ing working relationships in the group 
after an unfortunate event 


tncineering and clinical 
approaches to consulting 

JUnn W Gouldner 


^ngzueeriTig and Clinical Sociology 
T^here is a second key assumption 

'vhich seems to shape the growth o 
die applied social sciences While it 
IS never explicitly stated, it is none 
theless of considerable influence 1 n* 
assumption seems to be that there is 

hut one type of or one model Socal Science, Social 

Excerpts from Alvin IF Gouldner, ^ Abridged and used by permission 
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plied social science In the pages that 
follow the suggestion will be made 
that there are at least two significantly 
different models available for applied 
social science, the engineering and 
the clinical, and an attempt will he 
made to clarify a tew of their under 
King differences 

The distinction between an cngi 
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favorite methods of avoiding respon- 
sibility. 

Given these considerations, there are 
a number of constructive roles that the 
trainer may take. One of these is clar- 
ification of the group’s problem. An- 
other is an estimate of possible conse- 
quences of present activity. A third is 
summarizing what appear to be differ- 
ent orientations expressed by various 
segments of the group. A fourth is un- 
covering group-shared hidden agenda 
—but this requires the most painstak- 
ing examination of possible conse- 
quences, since it is the most powerful 
method available to the trainer. 

It should be borne in mind that 
whatever the trainer does during the 
dependency phase is likely to be mis- 
apprehended— his statements will ap- 
pear weak and ineffectual to dependent 
members, obstructive and confusing to 
counterdependent members. They are 
hkely to be treated as incomprken- 
sible, or apparently ignored. When this 
happens, it is tempting to think that 

members, but the terms on which thej^ 

X'rtr‘"™with?nfaT. 

»mtemenTrthrtraln:rr.;ustbe“S’ 

under which they are cotUt 

The problems of the 
are only the problem of 
membership roie whi ' 
rampiications. One of t? ” 
from the trainer’* • denves 

die group: he reS'aT"'"™""' 
a strong sense 


of responsibility for what happens 
throughout all phases of the training. 
The fact that he has, realistically, 
relatively little control over some of 
the things that may happen, simply 
means that he is more like other group 
members than he or they sometimes 
think. The other special complications 
of the trainer’s role are the expecta- 
tions and projections of group mem- 
bers, which are strongly focussed on 
him during at least part of the group 
life. These expectations and projections 
are the major distinctive features of 
the trainer’s role. In some tvays they 
make the trainer exceptionally power- 
ful; in other ways they greatly restrict 
his effectiveness. 

These characteristics of the trainer 
role must also be taken into account 
in his contacts with group members 
outside the group meetings. As might 
be expected, one of the commonest 
out-of-meeiing situations confronting 
the trainer is the dependent member 
seeking a private, exploitative relation- 
ship. However, forces other than de- 
pendency may cause a trainee to seek 
a private relationship with the trainer. 
The important principles for the 
trainer to bear in mind are that all 
private relationships involving seg- 
ments of the group create communica- 
tive confusion in the group, and that 
the centrality of the trainer’s role 
means that his concealed involvements 
are especially disconcerting. This con- 
sideration has led some trainers to 

est^lish a rule of no communication 

with members outside the meeting. In 
the usual laboratory environment, the 
objection to this rule is that it is im- 
possible to obey. An amendment to the 
euect that the trainer will not discuss 
the T-group outside meetings is a false 
remedy, since the relationship rather 
than the subject matter — the process 
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mates, i£ it does not fully conform to, 
the clinical model Tins is a project 
reported by Alan Holtnberg which in 
tolved an Indian community in Peru. 
Hacienda Vicos 'When we first be 
gan to work at Vicos,” writes Holm 
berg, ‘we soon discovered that one o 
the principal causes of in group strife 
among the Indians was disagreements 
and fights over the ownership of cat 
tie In view of this, it occurred 
to us— as It had apparently not oc 
curred to the Indians— that one of 
the best ways in which to solve this 
problem would be to initiate a pro 
gram of branding This was suggeste 
to the Indian leaders who heartily 
agreed, as did the people themselves 
with whom we discussed this matter 
m a general assembly (4) 

Branding irons were then made anu 
ofiers of assistance were advanced At 
first few takers were found, where 
upon the matter was again discussed 
with the Indian leaders Only after 
the wealthier leaders themselves <mn 
seated to have their own cattle bran e 
did others follow suit Finally, throug 
this means, community disputes con 
ceming ownership of cattle were 
eliminated 

Even from this brief account certain 
contrasts between the clinical and en 
gmeenng models are already evident 
Most importantly, the clinicians at 
Hacienda Vicos did not assume, as 
had the engineers in the manage 
ment consulting firm, that their clients 
own formulation of their problem 
could be taken at face value Instead 
the clinicians took their clients com 
plaints and self formulations as on y 
one among a number of symptoms 
useful in helping them to arrive at 
their own diagnosis of the clients pro 
'eras In the emplojee attitude study, 
the engineers studied what they were 


told to, at Hacienda Vicos, the clin 
icians made their own independent 
identification of the group s problems 

The "Value Free” Assumption 

Although this is only one difference 
between the engineers and clinicians. 
It IS an extremely significant one It is 
significant, above all, because it makes 
us re examine one of the most cherished 
assumptions guiding work in the ap 
plied social sciences This is the as 
sumption that social science, pure or 
applied, cannot formulate and specify 
ends tor its client group Legitimated 
by references to the conceptions of a 
■ value free social science, which were 
advanced by Max Weber and John 
Stuart Mill, many applied social scien 
tists have claimed that all they can 
properly do is to study the diverse 
consequences of different policies, or 
to suggest efficient means for the real 
ization of ends already specified by 
their client (12) 

The important questions concerning 
this assumption are pragmatic ones 
To what extent does it truly describe 
the work of applied social scientists? 
To what extent does it provide clear 
and unambiguous directives for their 
actual operations? Is this assumption 
likely to be as congenial to engineers 
as to clinicians? There are many prob- 
lems which the applied social scientist 
confronu for which this assumption, 
treated as a directive, provides no so 
lutions And there are many operations 
,n which the applied social scientist 
eneages which tins assumption, treated 
as a description, does not accurately 

’^For'^example. in die event of em 
plovment by a client whose values dif 
fer from those of the group whom die 
applied scientist is asked to change. 



neering and a clinical approach can be 
considered initially by inspecting a 
typical case, derived from my own ex- 
perience, of an engineering research 
in the social sciences. An industrial 
concern contracts with a “management 
consulting’’ hrm to conduct an em- 
ployee attitude survey among its own 
employees. The stated aims of this 
research are to determine whether em- 
ployees are satisfied with their work- 
ing conditions, hours, wages, or super- 
visors. By and large, the consulting 
firm consents to do this on the terms 
specified by the hiring company. In 
the end, the consultant conveys a re- 
port to the company which indicates 
the percentage of employees who arc 

Sinn their super, 

ision, or the chances for promotion. 
Not uncommonly, this report may also 
han/e «“””^ndatioJ tr 

yard o^f creativity the^filin®'"' 
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sist even after the proposed survey is 
successfully completed according to 
management’s prescriptions? 

Many industrial sociologists would 
concur in believing that, underlying a 
request for an employee attitude sur- 
vey, there usually exist a number of 
vaguely sensed tensions. For example, 
there has probably been some atten- 
uation of informal communication be- 
tween management and the w’orker. In 
short, the employer attitude survey 
may well serve as a functional equiv- 
slent for informal networks of com- 
munication which have deteriorated. 

Such a survey, however, usually 
does little to alert the client to the 
existence of this underlying problem. 
Still less does the survey mend the 
ruptured informal channels, however 
much it supplies reliable data about 
employee attitudes. Indeed, the sur- 
vey now makes it easier to continue 
operation despite the breakdown in 
informal organization. To that extent, 
men, the survey paradoxically pre- 
^ryes the very tensions which brought 
u into existence. 

Again, an employee survey may also 
Used as a way of outflanking the 
Union, by making it seem that man- 
agement is better (because "scientif- 
ica y ) informed than the union lead- 
ers about the workers’ feelings. In 
<s <^e, one of the tensions promot- 
ing the research %vas a cleavage be- 
^veen management and the union, 
ere, once again, the tension is in no 
mitigated by the use of the sur- 
'^ey. If anything, the union feels in- 
creasingly threatened as a result of the 
research, and labor-management ten- 
sions are heightened rather than cur. 
tailed. 


per- 


In contrast with these procedures, 
^ recent study in applied 
iropology as a case Avhich approx- 
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methods He expects that inevitable 
improvements in research methods will 
sooner or later dissipate this resist- 
ance (8) The clinician, however, as 
sumes that findings produced by even 
the most perfect research technologies 
will continue to meet with resistance 
He assumes that this resistance is his 
problem and that he has a responsibil- 
ity for coping with it. 


Assumptions Concerning Resistance 

Without doubt inadequate research 
impairs the relations between app le 
social scientists and their clients, ea 
ing to many failures in the practica 
use of social science But the clients 
resistance to social science findings is 
undoubtedly motivated by many con 
siderations Today no one is able to 
weight the various factors contributing 
to breakdowns in the scientist chen 
relationship It is well known, how 
ever, that there are important cases 
where this breakdown cannot be at 
tributed to the dereliction of the re 
searcher or to the inadequacies of his 
research technology This becomes ev 
ident when a research technology is 
employed in 'two comparable settings 
In one case it is given successful ap 
plication, and its findings are use y 
the client In another very similar 
setting, however, this same researci 
method will be employed but its ^n 
ings are ignored and go unused T is 
seems to have been the case wit r per 
sonnel research which was success u y 
conducted and fully utilized by die 
Amy Air Force during World War 
II. while the Navy made very 
application of the personnel researen 
''Inch had been conducted for it (m) 
The experience of other app 
disciplines also suggests, unforiumte y, 
tint the utiliz-iiion of their findings 


IS by no means entirely dependent 
upon their validity It is noteworthy 
that physicians have sometimes been 
quite successful in securing acceptance 
of certain of their recommendations 
which were far from well validated 
and which, in fact, they themselves 
later rejected For example, American 
doctors persuaded many parents to 
feed their infants on a rigorous and 
regular time schedule, say once every 
three hours, and even succeeded in 
diffusing this practice to certain parts of 
Latin America Yet, later, the medical 
profession maintained that infants 
should be placed on a "demand sched 
ule • and be fed as they wished It seems 
evident that, m the case of personnel 
research, its scientific adequacy was not 
sufficient to secure its equal utilization 
m all cases, while the inadequacy of 
earlier infant feeding research was 
not sufficient to prevent its utilization 
Pure and applied scientists alike 
may be relied upon to improve their 
research technologies and, vvith this, 
the scope and reliability of their find 
mgs By Itself, however, this will not 
solve the utilization problem and will 
not automatically guarantee that these 
findings are successfully put to use Ap 
plied social science does have to con 
lend with a kind of client resistance 
which has nothing to do with the de 
ficiencies of scientific research As sug 
eested by the situation at Hacienda 
Vicos clinicians, unlike engineers, 
fully ’anticipate and sjstematically pre 
pare to cope with such client resist 

They never suppose tJiat client re 
sistance is solely, or even mainly, rein 
forced by the researcher’s ignorance or 
incompetence It is clear, for exam- 
ple that we do know a great deal 
abo’ut certain fields, for example, about 
criminology and pcnolog), not to speik 



with whose values and to whose ends 
shall the scientist conform? If the 
work of industrial sociologists exhibits 
little uncertainty in this matter, the 
work of applied anthropologists em- 
ployed by colonial governments ev- 
idences considerable uneasiness and 
perplexity. (3) Furthermore, suppose 
the client does not know what his 
values are, or suppose he does not 
know in what priority to order his 
values? As sociologists very well know, 
this IS a cultural condition which is 
very likely to give rise to all manner of 
tensions for the client. Is the applied 
scientist to deny assistance in these 
matters, to refuse to help his client 
formulate his values and goals, under 
the justification that his is a value-free 
science? And if he does aid his client in 
specifying his ends-as evidenced for 
example by the work at Hacienda 
S'""® more 

than hp service” to the postulate 
client?' * Ws 

‘^^’('4 "Sd‘Z the 

be somewhat incompatible a^ S 

■ranslambie" 

postulate itself_if ° ‘ ■ ‘'’™ ‘be 

■"oaningless-would sel rbe i„°S 
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of consideration respecification. This is 
not to imply that the postulate, as 
presently formulated, is totally useless. 
For the postulate of a value-free social 
science may be most useful as an id- 
eological mechanism. That is, it may 
successfully serve the social scientist as 
an instrument of status defense, deflect- 
ing the suspicions of client groups who 
f^ear that the social scientist wishes to 
impose his own values upon them and 
is a silent competitor for administra- 
tive posver. (6) 

Jn any event, engineers and clinicians 
among applied social scientists seem 
to differ with respect to their interpre- 
tation of the value-free postulate. The 
clinician is less likely to take his client's 
own values as given, and he establishes 
\ the client in which 

they may legitimately come up for re- 
examination in the light of their con- 
"'^th the client’s problems. 
There are many other respects in 
which clinician and engineer appar- 
ently differ and, in the remaining 
space, only a few of these can be ex- 
^een noted that 
‘he clinicians" at Hacienda Vicos 
rarefully consulted with all who would 
® hy their diagnosis and pro- 

*^^™^dy of that community’s 
pro ems. In contrast, the management 
engineers ’ conferred with only one 
segment of the group, namely, the top 
^ e on; they did not consult with the 
workers, 

rii difference is 

c iffering anticipations which clini- 
cians and engineers have concerning 
cuent resistance to their findings, and 
tneir differing interpretations of the 
resistance. The engi- 
neer fatalistically assumes that resist- 
findings is not his legitimate 
P lem and, at worst, is due to the 
present deficiencies of his own research 



tfyp ❖ Tratntng, 


The Engineermg Model 


Up to the present, the dominant 
role definitions of researcher and po • 
icy maker, adopted by most sociol 
ogists, have been cast in the classic 
utihtarnn mold That is, the policy 
maker defines his difficulties as dem* 
mg from inadequate knowledge He 
formally operates on the assumption 
that, if he only had greater know 
edge, his problems would capitulate 
It is with this in mind, presumably, 
that he calls upon the applied socio 
ogist The policy maker also tends to 
assume that the inadequacy of his 
knowledge is somehow accidental or 
a matter of neglect He rarely enter 
tains the dismaying thought that his 
■very ignorance may be functional to 
him 

The applied sociologist who accepts 
such a definition of his client s role is 
more likely to conform to tire engi 
neenng model and to define himself, 
in turn, as the bearer of facts and ng 
ures He assumes that the client really 
wants to solve the problems of which 
he complains The engineering sociol 
ogist recognizes, of course, that he has 
a job of communication to do But 
the engineering sociologist is prone to 
regard this communication as well 
done if he reduces his report to four 
teen word sentences and mimeograp 
It neatly on multi colored paper s 
^Vilbur Schramm puts it. Utilization 
IS sometimes thought of as a process 
of telling people— writing better 
pamphlets, drawing better charts, ma 
ing more and better teaching nlms, 
cranking up the transmitters of c 
media This is dearly an m 
adequate picture (lo) Inadequate 
though It IS, this IS very mudr the "ay 


Comiilting, and Research 

in "Inch the engineers among the ap 
phed social scientists approach the 
problem o£ the utilization o£ social 
science It is a £ascinatmg anomaly 
that, while utilitarianism has been ex 
punged £rom the theories o£ most so 
ciologists, utilitarian assumptions such 

as those above still remain deeply em 
bedded m their own role relations 
with clients Their heads protrude 
into the twentieth century, but they 
shall remain among the hallborn so 
long as their £eet are still rooted in 
the nineteenth century 

The role conceptions o£ applied so 
cial scientists are, o£ course, still very 
mucli m flux and are taking new 
shapes as they are subjected to new 
client pressures and temptations Un 
aware that the utilization process is 
as Schramm calls it, a two way hookup, 
the engineers are particularly vulner 
able to an unwitting redefinition o£ 
their roles in ways which obliterate 
their professional distinctiveness and 

“’tIiuI one finds the policy scien 
tisls taking over whole the military 
language o£ their clients or would be 
clients and talking lor example about 
die need for intelligence rather than 
tor information or data (7) The general 
tone of their writing has the atmos 
ohcre of a military stag issuing urgent 
directives, mobilizing resources, and 
preparing for battle Their red.scove^ 
ihat ours is one world takes on the 
flavor of geopoht.es, the.r mststence 
upon time factors is devoid of the 


humanism of the Instonan and has, in 
stead the perspective of the tactician 
Their new self images apparently cm 
nlnsize tough mindedness, worldiness, 
P!;rreahsm® which are well oriented 
to the military crisis of our time and 
well adapted for interaction with a 
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of ethnic discrimination and prejudice. 
Nonetheless, it is also painfully clear 
that this knowledge is grudgingly put 
to use, if at all. Indeed, it may well be 
true, as some ps)cliiatric clinicians 
avo;\', that the nearer the social scien- 
tist approaches to the nen'e centers of 
his client’s problems, the more resist- 
ant the client becomes. 


There are many reasons for resist- 
ance to tlie findings of social research, 
otlier than those residing in the defects 
of the research itself. One reason may 
be, as the Freudians and others have 
insisted, that tiie client actually derives 
certain satisfactions or gains from his 
disturbances. M a result, he is not en- 
tirely and singlemindedly ready to 
accept knoivledge which exerts pressure 
to remedy these problems. Another 
reason may be that the research itself 
may serve as one or another form of 
defense mechanism. In brief, the client 
sometime undertakes a research so 
that he does not have to solve certain 
problems, and so that he need not 
change. In this case, the very conduct 
of research provides participation in a 
problem-solving ceremonial. It is , 
ruual particularly pleasing to the 

tod, non Moreover, it provides a pub- 

a th and of Ins sincere interest in rc- 
sohing Uie problem. But it does not 
mewtably entail the client’s com- 
mitment to the conclusions of the re 

"hich die very prepaSonsfar^ction 


are transmuted into devices for post- 
poning action. Nor is tliis alwa)s a 
matter of unconscious resistance. As 
Burke reminds us, “we may note how 
legislatures regularly adopt the ’Ham- 
letic' strategy' as a way to avoid em- 
barrassing decisions. For if )ou would 
forestall a final vote on a measure, 
and would do so in the best 'scien- 
tific' spirit, }ou need but appoint a 
committee empowered to find more 
facts on the subjecL” (1) 

In attempting to account for the re- 
sistance to social science findings and 
the failure to utilize them fully for 
practical purposes, some emphasis has 
recently been placed on the status of 
the social scientist, which is often 
lower than his client’s. The point has 
been well made that “other things be- 
ing equal, the amount of utilization is 
likely 10 increase with esteem for a 
^nce and its practitioners.” (10) 
'vTiile this is undoubtedly correct, 
nonetheless it must be understood 
that the social sdentist has a complex 
sodal role which involves much more 
ihan hierarchical qualities such as 
prestige, power, or class. This role 
consists of a culturally standardized 
complex of expectations and defini- 
tions of function, which leads the so- 
am sdentist to develop his relation- 
s ips with dients in specific vs’a)s. To 
understand properly the failure to use 
social sdence findings, it would seem 
useful to examine not only the sodal 
saentist s prestige but the other as- 
pects of his role as well, his role con- 
ceptions, and the resultant patterns of 
interaction with his dient. It may be 
1 ^ ul, therefore, to examine some of 
the differences beween the dinical and 
enginrering models, in terms of the 
■'’ui’ying role definitions which they 
enuil. 
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The Engineering Model 

Up lo the present, the dominant 
role definmons of researcher and pol 
icy maker, adopted by most sociol- 
ogists, have been cast in the classic 
utilitarian mold That is, the policy 
maker defines his dilTiculties as derw 
mg from inadequate knowledge He 
formally operates on the assumption 
that, if he only had greater knowl 
edge, his problems would cipitulaic 
It IS with this in mind, presumably, 
that he calls upon the applied socio 
ogist The policymaker also tends to 
assume that the inadequacy o£ his 
knowledge is somehow accidental or 
a matter of neglect He rarely enter 
tains the dismaying thought that his 
very ignorance may be functional to 
him 

The applied sociologist who accepts 
such a definition of his client s role is 
more likely to conform to the engi 
neering model and to define himself, 
in turn, as the bearer of facts and fig 
ures He assumes that the client 
wants to solve the problems of which 
he complains The engineering sociol 
ogist recognizes, of course, that he has 
a job of communication ’ to do But 
the engineering sociologist is prone to 
regard this communication as well 
done if he reduces his report to four 
teen word sentences and mimeograp s 
It neatly on multi colored paper As 
Wilbur Schramm puts it. Utilization 
IS sometimes thought of as a process 
u£ telling people — writing better 
pamphlets, drawing better charts, malt 
tug more and better teaching btos- 
cranking up the transmitters of the 
uiass media This is clearly an in 
adequate picture (to) Inadequate 
though It IS, this IS very much the way 


Consulting, and Research 

in which the engineers among the ap 
phed social scientists approach the 
problem of the utilization of social 
science It is a fascinating anomaly 
that, while utilitarianism has been ex 
punged from the theories of most so 
ciologists, utilitarian assumptions such 
as those above still remain deeply em 
bedded in their own role relations 
with clients Their heads protrude 
into the twentieth century, but they 
shall remain among the half born so 
long as their feet are still rooted m 
the nineteenth century 

The role conceptions of applied so 
cial scientists are, of course, still very 
much in flux and are taking new 
shapes as they are subjected to new 
client pressures and temptations Un 
aware that the utilization process is, 
as Schramm calls it a two way hookup 
the engineers are particularly vulner 
able to an unwitting redefinition of 
their roles m ways which obliterate 
their professional distinctiveness and 

one finds the policy scien 
lists taking over whole the military 
language of their clients or would be 
clients and talking for example about 
the need for intelligence rather than 
for information or data (7) The general 
tone of their writing has the atmos 
Dhere of a military staff issuing urgent 
directives mobilizing resources, and 
preparing for battle Their rediscovery 
ihatoursis one world takes on the 
flavor of geopolitics, their ms.stence 
upon time factors is devoid of the 
humanism of the historian and has, in 
stead the perspective of the tactician 
Their new self images apparently em 
phasize tough mmdedness, worldmess 
Ld realism which are well oriented 
to the military crisis of our time and 
well adapted for interaction with a 
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militar)’ elite. It is another and more 
doubtful matter, however, whether 
these new self-images of the engineering 
sociologists are equally valuable for 
the development of an independent 
and self-conscious social science, pure 
or applied. ^ 

The Clinical Model 

A point has now been reached 
where some of the characteristics of 
the clinical model can be brought into 
sharper focus. There are a great variety 
of such characteristics which need to 
be clarified; here, however, the clinical 
model will only be considered as a 
social system, particularly as it is ex- 
pressed in its distinctive role relations 
with clients. (5, 13) 

a. From an engineering standpoint, 
the problems as formulated by the 
client are usually taken at face value* 
the engineer tends to assume that his 
client is willing to reveal the prob- 

dSLY ftim. The 

clinical sociologist, however, makes 
his own independent diagnosis of the 
the^n* problems. He assumes tliat 
the problems as formulated by the 
client may often have a defensi/e Z 

does d* Not only 

^oes the clinician assume that the 
client may have some difficulty in for 
mulating h,s own problems bm he as 
-me,^her. that such an inabmtt 

"t= latent problems. A, Lile 
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Durkheim wlio more than any other 
classical sociologist used a clinical 
model) remarked: . a sick man 

faultily interprets the feelings that he 
experiences and most often attributes 
them to a cause which is not the true 
one. But these feelings, such as they 
are, have their interest, and tlie 
clinician notes them with great care 
and takes them seriously. They are an 
element in the diagnosis, and an im- 
portant one ... he is not indifferent 
as to Avhere they are felt, when they be- 
gan.” (2) 

b. The engineer focusses largely on 
his relations with those from whom he 
secures the information necessary to 
fill his order. He is concerned, for 
example, about problems of sampling, 
questionnaire design, or interviewing 
technology largely as these affect his 
data collection from respondents. In 
contrast, the clinical sociologist takes 
nis relationship with his client as seri- 
ously as he does his relations with inter- 
viewees. The clinician does not allow 
fits relationship with his client to be 
governed by ihe all-too-common “come 
back and see me when you’ve done 
something” approach. He' attempts to 
arrange his relationship with a client 
so as to secure the latter’s consent to 
underlying problems of 

^ The engineering sociologist ex- 
pects his findings to be accepted by 
IS client, and particularly so if they 
K acquired in conformity with 
Tl^ 5®nons of scientific research. 

clinical sociologist, however, ex- 
pects his clients to resist his findings, 
pmaps because “he that increaseth 
Knowledge increaseth sorrow.” The 
ngmeering sociologist assumes that his 
relationship with his client is regulated 
5 postulate that ignorance is evil, 
a knowledge power, and that men 
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unequivocally prefer enlightenment to 
Ignorance Writing in what may be re 
garded as an engineering vein, 12 A 
Shils comments, ‘ Truth is always use 
ful to those who exercise power, re- 
gardless of whether they wish to share 
that truth with those over whom their 
power is exercised ” (it) This is 
very dubious Men in power are not 
merely technicians, concerned solely 
about tile use of effective means to 
their ends, they are also politicians, 
committed to morally tinged precepts 
and symbols, and striving like all other 
men to maintain a decent self image 
(9) Truths which are inconsistent with 
their own self images are demoralizing 
and thus, in this very real sense, by no 
means useful to them By assuming 
that his client wishes to learn the truth, 
the engineering sociologist has con 
fused an ethical imperative with a de 
scription of the learning process When 
the applied sociologist recognizes that 
he has the pioblem of helping his 
client learn something, and when he 
recognizes that learning is not accom 
plished by fact finding or ' communica 
tion techniques alone, then he is on 
his way to becoming a clinician Un 
like the engineer, the clinician seeks 
to identify the specific sources of the 
clients resistance to his findings and 
he attempts to develop and learn new 
skills enabling him to cope with is 
resistance 

It needs to be underscored that these 
are onl) a few of the differences be 
tween an engineering and clinical so 
ciology It should also be remembered 
that there has been a focus on their 
differences, and a resultant neglect o 
the similarities which they both share 
applied sociologies What has 
attempted were approximate models ot 
the clinical and engineering ^p- 
proadies, any given piece of applied 


sociology may therefore possess some 
characteristics of both models Further 
more, despite this writers interest m 
the clinical model, it should not be 
supposed that he sees no value in the 
engineering model and no difficulties 
m the clinical If the engineer lacks a 
sophisticated conception of the client 
relation and an adequate appreciation 
of the depth and meaning of client re 
sistance, the clinician typically lacks a 
sophisticated conception of research de 
sign and technology Moreover, one may 
well be concerned about the practical 
possibilities of securing client accept 
ance of the clinical model in relations 
with groups— as distinct from individ 
uals— and particularly with large scale 
organizations Undoubtedly there are 
important difficulties here but as the 
work proceeding at the Tavistock In 
stitute suggests, not insurmountable 

ones , , ^ 

An applied sociology has much to 
learn from the clinical disciplines It 
should not be assumed, however, as is 
so often done these days, that the only 
clinical discipline which can usefully 
serve as a concrete model is psycho 
analysis There is much to be learned 
fiom It particularly if it is constantly 
borne in mind that psychoanalysis is 
an applied psychology As sociologists 
we are interested only m borrowing 
elements which are properly applicable 
to the analysis of groups, or for the de 
velopment of change inducing relations 

With them .. 1 

physical medicine itself or bactenol 
oey to name only two other clinical 
dTi’iphnes may be just as valuable as 
nsschoanalysis for the detelopment of 
a clinical sociology What we happen 
to know best is not necessarily what we 
can best use Nor should it be sup 
nosed that a clinical sociology is char 
acterized primarily by the use of one 
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military elite. It is another and more 
doubtful matter, however, whether 
these new self-images of the engineering 
sociologists are equally valuable for 
the development of an independent 
and self-conscious sociai science, pure 
or applied. 


The Clinical Model 

A point has now been reached 
svhere some of the characteristics of 
the clinical model can be brought into 
sharper focus. There are a great variety 
of such characteristics which need to 
be clarified; here, however, the clinical 
model wtll only be considered as a 
social system, particularly as it is ex- 
pressed in its distinctive role relations 
with citents. (5, 13) 

th^ '"Sintering standpoint, 

the problems as formulated by the 
chent are usually taken at face ialue- 
the engineer tends to assume that his 
client IS willing to reveal the prob- 
lems which actually beset him. The 
clinical sociologist, however, makes 
his own independent diagnosis of the 
clients problems. He assumes that 
the problems as formulated by the 
client may often have a defensive sig. 
nificance and may obscure, rather Uian 
reveal, the clienfs tensions. Not only 
does the clinician assume that the 
client may have some difficulty in for 
tnulating Ins own problems but he as- 
-mes (tirtber, that such an i^abn.: 
may in some sense be molivated and 
Irat the client is not entirely 

remethe'd TL‘’™r'-‘ ” 

1 The clinician, ihereforp 

does not take his clienfs formuTmiom 
a their face value, any more than Te 

intcnrcTiiT/d 

iioinis ol 1 “ ‘ir'm as 

Efs L rh' 

latent problems. As Emile 


Durkheim who more than any other 
classical sociologist used a clinical 
model) remarked: . a sick man 

faultily interprets the feelings that he 
experiences and most often attributes 
them to a cause which is not the true 
one. But these feelings, such as they 
are, have their interest, and the 
clinician notes them with great care 
and takes them seriously. They are an 
element in the diagnosis, and an im- 
portant one ... he is not indifferent 
as to where they are felt, when they be- 
gan-” (2) 

b. The engineer focusses largely on 
his relations with those from whom he 
secures the information necessary to 
fill his order. He is concerned, for 
example, about problems of sampling, 
questionnaire design, or interviewing 
technology largely as these affect his 
data collection from respondents. In 
contrast, the clinical sociologist takes 
his relationship with his client as seri- 
ously as he does his relations with inter- 
viewees. The clinician does not allow 
nis relationship with his client to be 
governed by the all-too-common "come 
back and see me when you've done 
something" approach. He attempts to 
arrange his relationship with a client 
so as to secure the latter’s consent to 
examine the underlying problems of 

c. The engineering sociologist ex- 
pects his findings to be accepted by 
ts client, and particularly so if they 
K acquired in conformity ivith 

e best canons of scientific research. 

re clinical sociologist, however, ex- 
pects his clients to resist his findings, 
perhaps because "he that increaseth 
Knowledge increaseth sorrow." The 
engineej-jjig sociologist assumes that his 
relationship with his client is regulated 
1^1 1? Postulate that ignorance is evil, 
ana knowledge power, and that men 
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unequivocally prefer enlightenment to 
Ignorance Writing m what may be re 
garded as an engineering vein, E 
Shils comments, ‘ Truth is always use 
ful to those who exercise power, re 
gardless of whether tliey wish to share 
that truth with those over whom their 
pouer IS exercised (n) This is 

\ery dubious Men in power are not 
merely technicians, concerned solely 
about the use of effective means to 
their ends, they are also politicians, 
committed to morally tinged precepts 
and symbols, and striving like all other 
men to maintain a decent self image 
(9) Truths which are inconsistent wit 
their own self images are demoralizing 
and thus in this very real sense, by no 
means useful to them By assumii^ 
that his client wishes to learn the truth 
the engineering sociologist has con 
fused an ethical imperative with a de 
scnption of the learning process When 
the applied sociologist recognizes iliat 
he has the problem of helping 
client learn something and when e 
recognizes that learning is not accom 
phshed by fact finding or communica 
tion techniques alone, then he 
his way to becoming a clinician n 
like the engineer, the clinician ^ 
to identify the specific sources of i ^ 
clients resistance to his findings anu 
he attempts to develop and learn new 
skills enabling him to cope wit i ** 

resistance 

It needs to be underscored that tlicse 
^re only a few of the differences oe 
ti'cen an engineering and clmica ^ 

cmlogy It should also be remembcrcu 

that there has been a focus on t ic 
^‘fferences and a resultant neglect 

die similarities which they both shar 
'ipplicd sociologies What has 
aiicmpicd were approximate moUeis 
die clinical and engineering 

proatlics, any given piece of app 


sociologi may therefore possess some 
characteristics of both models Further 
more, despite this writers interest in 
the clinical model, it should not be 
supposed that he sees no value in the 
engineering model and no difficulties 
in tlie clinical If the engineer lacks a 
sophisticated conception of the client 
relation and an adequate appreciation 
of the depth and meaning of client re 
sistance the clinician typically lacks a 
sophisticated conception of research de 
sign and technology Moreover, one may 
well be concerned about the practical 
possibilities of securing client accept 
ance of the clinical model m relations 
with groups— as distinct from mdivid 
uals— and particularly with large scale 
organizations Undoubtedly there are 
important difficulties here but as the 
work proceeding at the Tavistock In 
Stitute suggests, not insurmountable 


An applied sociology has much to 
learn from the clinical disciplines It 
should not be assumed, however, as is 
so often done these days, that the only 
clinical discipline which can usefully 
serve as a concrete model is psycho 
analysis There is much to be learned 
from It particularly if it is constantly 
home in mind that psychoanalysis is 
an apphed psychology As sociologists 
Te are interested only m borrowing 
elements winch are properly applicable 
to die analysis of groups, or for the de 
tdopmenl if change inducing relalioiis 

"■phy'S medicine ilsclf, or baclcnol 
OCT 10 name only two other c i.itcal 
m^iy valinblc as 

for die development o£ 

fc mical 'ociology What we l.ippci. 
to know best 15 not ncccsmnly wliil we 
„ best use Nor should it be sui>. 
Sited dial a cliiiiril sociology is clur 
ISmtizcd Priiiiatily by die use of one 



or another therapeutic device, such as 
consultative” or "nondirective” meth- 
ods. Such devices are probably better 
suited to a clinical than an engineering 
sociology. The clinicians’ basic com- 
mitment, however, is not to a particular 
therapeutic technique, but, rather, to a 
distinctive role definition. In short, a 
clinical discipline is not as such a 
ps)chological discipline, nor is it dis- 
tinguished by a cultish commitment to 
any specific change-agent. 

In fine then, it has been proposed 
Uiat applied sociology can profit by 
deliberately modeling Itself, partic- 
ularly Its strategy of client relations, on 
^ «crai clinical disciplines and by 
adapting them to its own needs. To 
do so eifectively, however, it will have 
10 examine reflectively and to codify 

activity in the variety of disciplines 
vhere they are presently employed In 
th s v ay we may yet fashiSm a new 
liranch of applied sociology, a clinical 
sociology, which can aid lA meS, 

l ie "ocitr"'“" "taker and 

ihe social scientist and in helnina 

groups m their time of trouble ^ 
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of Applied Social Science in the 
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Ti 


HE aim o£ this paper is ^ S'oSiem to it, c 


J.HE aim ot tins paiii:* “ . . „ ,„onses o£ others to it, can he better 

to the definition o£ a complex probie Better prediction will make 

-the problem laced by a perlormance more amenable to con 

and a client when they first tty to en interests o£ the goals o£ the 

into a working relationship It won both substantive achievement 


1 lilt 

svstem— both substantive achievement 
goals and affihative human relations 
goals 

Limitations on the Problem 

For the purposes at hand, a special 
and limited meaning will be given to 
the phrase, attachment to a social 


lllLU U. wuizvlllg 

be presumptuous to propose a solution 
to such a knotty problem It seems more 
appropriate and realistic to limit this 
paper to defining the problem 
1 he paper is based upon the assump 
tion that the entry o£ the consultant 
IS a special case of a more genera 

problem the attachment of a new per pnrasc, aituw - 

son to an existing social system cvuem It will be used to refer to the 

Examples are legion They might J development of relationships 

include the introduction into a family p ^ person who is to be only tern 
of a tutor for a child temporarily un a member of the system It will 

able to attend school, the attachment p to refer to the process of 

of a social work consultant to an exist j-yg|opment of relationships with a 
mg nursing staff, the assignment of a is to be a permanent mem 

nursing consultant to a teaching stal , P j sNStem^ It is clearl> tru( 

or the introduction o£ n human rela ber ol ) . . 

lions consultant to a corporation 
board In each case the members o a 
functioning social system find that some 
operations are being initiated and per 
fonned by a new person In this case, 
the new person, being a consultant, is 
presumably authoritati%e, and also, e 
mg neu, he is relatively unpredicta c 
The problem is that some relationship 
m this new person must be dcNclopcu 

Some rclauomlnp must be dcsclopc _ • journal ot Social Uiuos 

from John C GMeoielt, ‘ The 

'ol . 5 .. Vo a,„s9.PP 5>-S9 Used by permission 


ber ot the sjstem ‘ It is clean) true 
that the consultant role is often being 
■ The icmi attachment 10 a soaal s)slcm 
horroned hom Julcs Hcnry (ijjg) "ho 
u to refcr to ihc fate of bcmB an ... 

I natt ol a social 5)Slc.n-n. no "ay 
! mnid lo temporary membcrsh.p For present 
‘ „„er altachincnl seems in ca.ry 
purposes 1 ^ temporary arrangemc... 

‘TendS here Pcrha[» the app.opr.alc 
”.aIon .sthc nnlnary arrangement by "Inch 

rSn "ho - j;:/r;.uai'“.o 
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established these days as a permanent 
one, but this permanence involves 
either the development of a new role 
and, therefore, a basic structural 
change, or it involves the socialization 
of a new person into an existing role. 
Both are more fundamental processes 
than can be explored here. 

Accordingly, this paper is limited to 
the exploration of the process of initiat- 
ing a relationship between a client sys- 
tem and a temporary consultant. The 
consultation functions are to be per- 
formed temporarily either because the 
need is temporary or because the func- 
tions can be taken over— after a time 
—by existing roles. 


Organizational Attachment and 
Predictability 

It is proposed that a basic criterion 
of attachment to a social system is pre- 
dictability. This is a special case of the 
general proposition that a basic cri- 
terion of the existence and nature of 
relationships is predictability. The 
statement of lawful relationships takes 
the form of predicting some aspect of 
one object or force from a knowledge 
of other objects or forces. 

Any application of this proposition 
to social relations must take account 
of the notion that social systems de- 
velop ultimate values and immediate 


ComuUmt versus Consultant- 
Trainer 

It is important to differentiate those 
functions which are expected to termU 
naic at the expiration of a short term 
need from those which are expected 
to be taken over and continued by 
cxtsting roles. The first requires the ap- 
pl.cauon of objects, skills, ideas, or 
feelings which the client need never 
posMs or control (like prescribing 
mcdicalioii, or greasing an auto) . The 
second requires that the client acquire 
possession and control of the objects 

‘r™ ■ ■ “■ ''‘be- 

fore, implies learning (like the im- 

prmcment ol a golf swing, or the rccog. 
iiition ol the proper consistency of a 
pancake batter) . Tl.e fust relationship 
insoltcs a consultant role; tlic second 
.1 consuhant traincr role. This paper 
will be concerned will, boll, roles! The 
distinction sliould be kept in mind 
liowcscr, because tile role of the con! 
suliam provokes less concern about 
1 cmands for change in the sjsicm than 
uocs the consuhani-traincr role. 


goals. For the members of the system, 
the significant predictability for social 
roles is the forecast of performance in 
relation to ultimate values and im- 
m^iate goals. The kinds of relation- 
ships to be developed in the process 
of attachment to a social system are 
those which insure, not that one knows 
just what a member will do in a given 
situation, but that, whatever he does, 
it will contribute to ultimate values 
and immediate goals. If the people in 
the system set a great store by creativity 
and invention, it may be important 
that the exact nature of the perform- 
ance be unpredictable — so long as its 
goal-orientation is assured. To illus- 
trate, it is not too important to predict 
just what sort of medicine a doctor will 


m fact, feel that if he is a really good 
doctor, his treatment will be so clearly 
unique to the time, to )ou and >our 
I mess, that it would be impossible to 
pr let from facts previously known to 
>ou. It IS quite important, however, to 
insure that the ph)sician contributes 
ne ultimate value of survival (tliat 
oesn t kill you) and to the im- 
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mediate goal o£ relief from distress and 
disability 

A Redefijiitio)! of the Problem 

From the foregoing conceptions, 
limitations, and distinctions, the entry 
problem can be redefined as that ot 
initiating the development of relation 
ships to provide a basis for predicting 
the contribution to ultimate va ues 
and immediate goals of a set of unc 
tions having certain characteristics, 

namely , 

They are now needed by the system, al 

though probably to a different degree 

by different members 

They either are needed only tempo 

rarily or can be taken over by existing 

roles 

They are not now available m the sys 
tern . 

They can be performed expertly by c 
prospective consultant 
In summary the entry problem e 
comes more or less difficult, depending 
upon the goodness of fit between t le 
consultant and the client system wi 
respect to stabilities and change ten 
encies in terms of perception of nee , 
assignment of values, role expectation, 
resource and reward allocation, an 
feelings about the control of depen 
ency Goodness of fit is intended to 
imply both congruence (as with \a ues) 
and complementation (as with ro es) 
The significant dimensions to be tte 
can be outlined as follows 
1 Perception of need, in terms of t ic 
a extent of consensus in the tota 
system that an immediate nec ex 
ISIS, and 

b importance of the need as nieas 
urcd against the ultimate salucs o 
the total system . 

a Perception of appropriateness ol ro 
anocauon b) those empowered to alio 


cate roles, m terms o£ the criteria that 
a the needed resources are not avail 
able in appropriate persons within 
the system, and 

b the needed resources are avail 
able in the prospective consultant 
a Perception ol the appropriateness ol 
resource distribution by those empow 
ered to distribute resources, in terms ol 
the criteria that 

a the consultant will be available 
to the different members on an 
equitable basts, and 
b any new objects, ideas, skills, or 
feelings developed by the consulta 
tion process will be equitably dis 
tnbuted 

4 Perception of the appropriateness ot 
reward distribution by those empow 
ered to distribute rewards, in terms ol 
the criteria that 

a the consultant s lee is appropriate 
to the need (relatne to other needs), 
and of the quality and quantity ol 
service proposed, and 
b any rewards (income to the sys 
tern) accruing from the prospective 
need reduction will be equitably 
distributed among the members 
c Perception ol the appropriateness of 
the probable emotional interchange be 
tween the consultant and the members 
ol the system, in terms ol tlie criteria 

**'^a the members do not become so 
dependent that they will not be able 
to work without consultative sup 
port, and 

b the members do not become so 
hostile toward or friglilened by die 
dependency involved in the consul 
tation that the consultant cannot be 
constructively employed 
Each ol the five dmn-ilsions carries 
Its own dynamic for change Need per- 
ceptions are never entirely salishctory, 
and the search for the ' real needs is 
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perpetual. Role allocation can never 
truly fit the individual differences 
among people and the ever-changing 
requirements of the tasks of the system. 
Both formal and informal role reallo- 


cation is continuous, although some- 
times painfully slow. Resource distribu- 
tion can never keep pace with chang- 
ing needs nor reward distribution with 
tlie balance between needs and chang- 
ing contributions (Parsons fc Shils, 
1952; Parsons, 1954). Finally, the ex- 
change of feeling can never he all-sup- 
portive. Interdependencies always yield 
fears of dependency. Deprivation 
—even relative deprivation— yields 
apathy or rehellion. Evaluation yields 
light and flight. Even support can yield 
jealousy. Any situation into which die 
consultant intervenes has its own dy- 
namic for constructive changes and re- 
dratnts {Lewin, t947). The task is to 
And and reduce the restraining forces 
liberating the growth potential of 
the system. 


VarUliom in Optimal Conditions 
for Entry 

The foregoing outline of the signifi- 
cant conditions for entry were cast in 
terms of perceptions. It might be con- 
slrucd to rac.an that the optimal con- 
ditions for entry are those in which the 
perceptions of the consultant and those 
of the power centers of the system are 
in substantial agreement. Such a con 
struction was not intended— and it 
seems unlikely that such a situation 
can ever he found. The entry of the 
consultant into the system implies 
more or less change in the system— 
due in part to success or failure in 
substantive problem solving and in 
part to the impact of the attachment 
of a new role to the old system of role 
resource, and reward allocation. The 


question of optimal entry conditions 
involves estimates of the extent to 
which the consultant and the client 
system may hold congruent, comple- 
mentary, or conflicting perceptions and 
change tendencies. Congruence implies 
almost no change; complementation, 
slow change; and conflict implies fast 
change or fast termination of the at- 
tachment. The possible combinations 
of conditions are tremendously large, 
but it seems likely that most of them 
have been met somewhere or other in 
the practice of the helping professions. 

Consultation in conflict. Sometimes 
a consultant finds himself motivated to 
attach himself to a social system which 
disagrees with him in all significant 
respects: about the existence of the 
need, about the internal availability of 
resources, about the consultant’s re- 
sources, about the basis for role, re- 
source, and reward allocation, and 
about the feelings appropriate in re- 
action to the consultant’s efforts. 

The great tradition of the reformer 
carries with it the theme of consulta- 
tion in conflict. The theme has had 
many variations, but more often than 
not the reforming consultant and his 
client system have differed most sharply 
m their perception of the proper locus 
of power. For example, Poston’s work 
3S been stimulated by a gnawing dis- 
satisfaction with power vested in cen- 
^1 control of material resources. 


Muman values were lost in a maze of punch 
number systems which were de- 
yoi of flesh and blood. Neighborhood life 
meaningful sense, the environment 
I had nurtured initiatives, civic in- 
gnty, and social responsibility, began to 
grow sterile. The control which men had 
i«n* exercised over their own lives grad- 
7 *"PPcd away into distant offices of a 
^ n ralizcd and impersonal society. (Poston, 
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It was the intent of the consultant to 
altei the locus of power in the system, 
and consequently the distribution o 
roles resources, and rewards The sue 
cess of the first foray of such a reform 
movement would appear to depen in 
part upon the direction of changes al 
ready under way in the system and in 
part upon the availability of a sub sys 
tern ready to promote the reform 
Taylors dream of a third ^ 

efficiency experts independent of hot 
labor and management lacked a power 
point of entry — until it sold its inde 
pendence to either management or 
labor (Taylor, 1911) Poston (i953) 
seeks his power point of entry in com 
munity organization of dormant lea 
ership His goal is to transfer power 
from existing non democratic organi 
zations to the new democratic com 
mumty organization 
Where resistance to consultation is 
involved, some consultants have been 
successful as methodologists whc> sug 
gest and assist in the conduct of sell 
surveys or other interpretative ap 
praisals by the client system Attempts 

to provide interpretive consultation m 
conliict have produced some remarka 
ble successes, as with the work o 
Jacques (1952) and the Tavistock In 
stituie, and Lindemann (i957)' 

(t958), and their associates at Welles 
ley 

One can ask, quite justifiably, whet i 
cr such change agents as Poston or es 
Pecially Ahnsky (1946) were acting m 
dte consultant s role There is a broaa 
and Mgue area which separates n® 
consultant group from the assault 
force, but, differentiated or not, botu 
must select carefully the point m in® 
l>o\scr structure at which they enter 
h.nlry in the dark As often as not a 
consuhant is called ui>on to enter me 

without an> information about 


the state of affairs within the system 
with respect to the dimensions signifi 
cant to entry He must gather data as 
he enters, and he must face the pos 
sibility that the need is not seen by the 
most powerful member (eg Poston in 
Montana), that there is no place for 
the consultant role in the correct per 
ception of role, resource, and reward 
allocation and that the typical emo 
tional reaction to the prospect of the 
consultant role is one of hostility or 
fear or both The entering consultant 
can assume that, in spite of manifest 
pleas for help, within the informal 
channels of communication m the 
client system, many members are com 
mitted-each to a dilferent diagnosis, 
doctor and treatment plan Consider 
me the amount of resistance that con 
siiltants regularly encounter, the fact 
that a consultant will enter in the dark 
IS either a compliment to his courage, 
a comment on his conceit or a mam 
testation of his masochism— or all 

‘*’tL observation phase Is there a 
properly humble posture a prospective 
LnLltant can take? Perhaps He can 
propose that a provisiona relationship 
L established enabling him to study 
the client system and enabling the sys 

em to study him H.s entry is thus 

Tonfined to the observer role Observa 
tion IS threatening to the system, to be 
sure but less potent than the active 
consultant role And the system is in 
Vited to make the ohscrvition a two 
”ay activity, so that the consultant 
withholds no information from any 
members vilio could be airccicd by die 
problem (so far as lie knous) It such a 
Temporary arrangement can be made, 
data^can be collected to provide an 
cslimatc of uhcliicr any acme entry 
hf» made at dl, and, if so, at wlnt 
umc and pUcc m ilic s)sicin Where 
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negative indications are found, a con- 
structive withdrawal is presumably pos- 
sible. 

Congnietit need perception. A con- 
sultant or a client may feel tliat a 
minimum requirement for entry is the 
mutual recognition of the need and its 
importance. Working on the con- 
gruence alone as a base for entry, he 
will undertake— after an observation 
phase— a trial period of active consul- 
tation. He will propose that the trial 
period will reveal, first, whether the 
needed resources are available within 
the system. If they are found, the rela- 
tionship can he curtailed and grad- 
ually terminated. If they are not found 
us own skills can he tested for qual- 
ity- The distribution of his services 
among the rnembers of the system can 
he evaluated from time to time and 
modiried to meet agreed upon require- 
ments for equity. In a like manner the 
equity of the distribution of other re- 
sources and rewards can be insured 
with particular attention to the senara’ 

•|onofti,cconsultanfsand.heeScm 

hves roles. Finally, the feelings of the 
members about the cousultLfs ao 
us Hies can be assessed and, when inter 
pretatton seems appropriate, !mer 
pracd to the members of the system 

This experimental period is mucli 
lil-e the •■pilot run'' ,!roposed br“l.e 
Tasistock group Qaeques, igjy), but it 
dillers ,u that it is seen as a more ex 
lensne period of experimentation. It 
runs through a series of phases but 
iicscr really ceases to niainiai^Tts ei^ 
pcriinciual orientation, particularly 
"here the consultant-trainer role is J 
quircd friielen, 195,). 

The crux of the experimental an- 
pro.ich IS the initial .rgrccincnt 
tween the consultant and the power 
riKiii« of the system on the cjheria 
and the rules of esldeuce by which the 
caiwtiiiiental resulu are to be claim 
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ated. Such an agreement may or may 
not entail a congruence of ultimate 
values; it must entail agreement on 
methods and immediate goals. 

In developing mental health con- 
sultant-trainer roles in public schools, 
the St. Louis County group began with 
observation, used a series of confer- 
ences to explore perceptions of needs 
and definition of roles, and to develop 
a provisional action plan, with a 
‘built-in” evaluation technique. The 
results were a program with steady 
growth but a wide variation in need 
perception, consultant role definition, 
and action plans, including, in a few 
cases, the withdrawal of the consul- 
tant, (Buchmueller and Domke, 1956; 
Gildea, et al., 1958; and Glidewell, 
> 955 )- 

Congruent need and role percept 
tions. A less adventurous consultant 
will want not only an agreed upon 
need, but also an authoritative estab- 
hshment of the need for and accepta- 
bility of his role as consultant and the 
client s role as consultee. Resistance to 
consultation is often due to the feeling 
‘^^^cutive that he “ought to” be 
able to solve the problem without con- 
sultation. A successful solution by con- 
su tation is feared because, in the eyes 
ot the executive, it would discredit his 
competence. The establishment and ac- 
ceptance of the complementary con- 
sultation roles can neutralize such a 
source of resistance. 

upon need and 

e allocation as a basis for entry (this 
assure the rate of the fee if not its 
cumu ative amount), the consultant 
^ client system will try to agree 
iwn a senes of experiments with re- 
fill reward distribution. Again, 

investment must be 
iMwHn *’^ach initial agreement on ex- 
I icmal methods and evaluative 
criteria. 
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Bases and experimentation A con- 
sultant may seek more and more con- 
gruence and leave less and less to ex- 
perimentation, but at least t^vo limits 
appear 

The consultant who expects fully to 
insure appropriate and realistic 
change of feelings between himself and 
the members is asking for some rat ler 
unusual advantages He is asking or 
valid and reliable data about the fee 
mgs of persons, and this is har to 
come by He is also asking that both e 
and the client system resolve their con 
fiicts about authority end dependency 
before he enters Ten years of human 
relations training and reseaich and ex 
perience by the National Training 
Laboratories has reafiirmed the signi 
icance of dependency conflicts, but i 
has also established the difficul^ of re 
solving them (e g , Stock and Thelen, 

A second limit is set by the strei^th of 
the value set upon progress and change 
At least in western civilization (an 
certainly in modern India and China) 
the value set on progress is as strong 
as the resistance to change The 
the congruence of perception nee e 
by the consultant as a basis for ent^» 
the fewer are the opportunities or 
change Most consultants seem to try 
to strike a balance between an assaul 
twe consultation m conflict an a 
pedestrian consultation in comfort 
There are, of course, all sorts of pus 
sible combinations of agreement an 
experimentation Role, resource, an 
reward distributions often get estao 
hshed before there is an agreement 
about the nature of the problem ata 
collection follows Sometimes construc- 
tive feeling interchanges emerge its 
and substantive experimentation o 
lovss The situations are as varied as 
life 

The consultation is often admon 


ished to enter "at the top” of the power 
structure, but, as has been pointed out 
(eg. by Demerath, 1952), in complex 
organizations there may be many 
“tops’ which will provide points of 
entry The combinations and permuta- 
tions of wholes and parts of a social 
system present infinite variety 

Experimentation is uncertain, costly 
in time and work and provisional even 
m Its outcome Judgment about entry 
IS a matter of calculated risk Knowl 
edge of the dimensions of the problem 
aid in the calculation 


Summary 

In summary, it has been suggested 
that the entry problem can be defined 
in terms of the goodness of fit (in con 
gruence, complementation, or conflict) 
between the consultant and the client 
social system with respect to three prm 
cipal variables 

1 Perception of need 

2 Perception of prospective equity of 
role, resource, and reward distribution 
a PCTception of prospective appropri 
ateness of feeling interchange, with spe 
cial concern about dependency and 
counter dependency 
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zation Botli the nature of the prob 
lems and the ways in which resource 
persons have been utilized have fre- 
quently made change attempts fruit 
less 

Two approaches to the use of out 
side consultants can be distinguished 
One of these centers around consulta 
lion and the other around training 
Many organizations make use of con 
sultants who have two major functions, 
diagnosing problems and making 
recommendations for changes to be 
carried out by the staff This approach 
often fails to achieve changes because 
initiate e, skills, and resources of the 
staff are not sufficient to implement 
the change 

A second approach to human rela 
tions training involves selecting mdi 
viduals from an organization and pro 
viding them with a learning experience 
away from the job setting Here, both 
the trainer and the trainees are far re 
moved from the locus of specific or 
ganizational problems and the 
targets of change are the individua s 
attitudes and skills, without reference 
to the other persons m his particu ar 
organization More often than not the 
individual change is not supporte 
after return to the staff situation ana 
previous patterns of behavior are soon 
in evidence The assumption that mdi 
vidual change can lead to organiza 
tional change is rarely warranted lor 
this type of training This is prinaari y 
because the training centers on the ac 
tion of an individual rather than on 
the interaction of several persons w o 
rnay be involved in the problem situa 
tion 

This paper presents an alternative 
approach designed to overcome some 
of these resistances to planned change 
In brief, it consists of providing assist 
ance m both diagnosing problems and 


carrying out change by involving all 
members of the organization who are 
dirccUy related to the problem situa 
tion m the development of the skills 
and resources needed to overcome the 
difficulty 

Sttuationally Relevant Tvaintrig in 
E0ecting Organizational Changes 

The orientation of resource persons 
can be thought of m three terms the 
definition of their role, the kinds of 
problems which serve as the content 
of the training, and the composition of 
the groups which serve as the units for 
training at different stages in the pro 
gram 

In this approach the role of the re 
source person combines the functions 
of the consultant and trainer As con 
sultants, aid can be given m the diag 
nosis of pioblems and the formulation 
of workable solutions The trainer 
function involves helping members of 
the organization acquire the knowledge 
and skills necessary to implement 
changes and establish effective methods 
for reaching their goals 

The content of the training is derived 
directly from the kinds of problems 
which members of the organization 
are facing Thus, rather than cast 
we a broad net and utilizing resource 
materials of a very general nature the 
focus IS upon handling the immediate 
problems which confront staff mem 
bers An attempt is made to derive gen 
erahzauons from work on specific 
situations relevant to the organization 
as the basis for transfer of training to 
the work setting rather than depend 
mg on deductions from general pnn 

composition of the group in 
volved m training includes staff mem 
bers most closely connected with the 



problem being considered. In most 
cases this group will include members 
o£ different status levels so that the 
training is focused on a "vertical” 
cross-section o£ the organizational 
structure. This is done on the assump- 
tion that transfer will be greatly in- 
creased if all of the specific problems 
contributing to interpersonal misun- 
derstanding can be dealt with in the 
training situation. For example, a 
subordinate feels insecure in the pres- 
ence of a superior and is unable to 
communicate freely to him, with the 
result that minor irritations on the 
subordinate's part often become major 
blocks to the accomplishment of ihm 
Ftson's work. This, then, would hi 
taken as a problem for both the indi- 
viduals involved and the training focus 
becomes these two persons in imerac- 

Th",mSrod''“ 

this method permits a continuous as. 
inlTh™‘ while direct- 

practife cm b^Zn The 

nate in communicating witTwsT^” 
supervisor rather than ir, 
strarf <lcjn * f ^ n^ore ab- 

stract skill of communicatine to suner 
visors generally, ® super- 

Characteristics of the Consultartt- 
i rawer Approach 
One of the important implications 

invTl all staff persom 

involved m a given Droblem k 

aware oHiow others perceive theTbuT 
tion and participate in the formula 
tion of solutions. Everyone has an oo- 
portumty to share both the attempt 
and the progress of others in hringiL 
about necessary changes in skills ?„d 
atutudes. This is in contrast to X 
kind of training where individuals re- 
ceive assistance outside of the nrob- 
lem situation and thus are unaware of 
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the attempts and intentions of others 
involved to bring about changes. 
Awareness of the diagnoses, attitudes, 
skills, and attempts to change both one- 
self and others is seen as a critical fac- 
tor in integrating efforts of individuals 
in an organization toward a more ef- 
fective level of functioning. 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
the consultant-training program is not 
seen by the individuals involved as a 
part of the everyday functioning of the 
organization. By virtue of the presence 
of resource persons, participants de- 
fined tlie situation so that they felt 
Now we are doing something differ- 
ent. Different standards of what is ap- 
propriate and not appropriate as a 
focus for attention are applied than is 
the case in normal daily work situa- 
tions. Thus, it might better be called 
at the elbow” training for an organi- 
zation rather than “on the job" train- 
mg. J 

This is a rather simple and direct 
answer to the often voiced and often 
justihed complaint of individuals \vho 
lave been involved in human relations 
iraming programs. "This was a won- 
er u experience, and it’s too bad my 
OSS couldn t have been here because 
es really the one who needs this.” 

answer carries with it 
^'^dvantages not found in the 
^‘‘^'^idonal approach, especially 
thL persons to expose 

oth^ T or to criticize 

turp fiigher in status struc- 

taael f the advan- 

at change and 
in an ‘patzon to the everyday work 
of the outweigh the impact 

Thk !> tions mentioned above, 
as we to training is, so far 

that mnr ®otnewhat distinctive in 
onanhathy*^^"-”"^ ®‘^tus level in an 
proeram n ” involved in a training 
riented toward specific inter- 
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personal tensions ^vhlch exist between 
persons on clifTerent le\cls Changes 
which reduce tensions imohe changes 
in attitudes, behavior patterns, an 
shills in interpersonal relations In the 
next section we would lihe to illustrate 
three wa)s in which these changes were 
brought about by describing this image 
o£ the consultant trainer in a concrete 
consulting situation 

The Application of this Approach 
to Three Kinds of Problems 


The consultant trainer approach was 
applied to work in a school system 
where the program locused on sta 
relationships The training group m 

\ol\ed the superintendent, principa , 

assistant principal, and twenty 
ers Meetings oE the group were heia 
bi monthly on alter school time ar 
ticipation in the program was on a 
\oluntary basis Approximately halt ot 
the teaching staff elected to partmipate 
The program was initiated by t le 
school s request for consultant help 
Communication within the staff was 
the problem area selected for training 
by the members of the group Tins m 
eluded many kinds of specific pro ems 
ranging from the sending of m^sa^ 
to the attitudes and feelings of »n i 
viduals which were blocking or faciU 
tating communication We have se 
lected three problems which aie close y 
interrelated in their effect upon 
ganization but distinct in the sense a 
a different training design was appro 
priate for each of them 

1 the blocking of communication 

tJUE TO UNIVARRANTED ATTITUDES AND 

feelings of staff members toward 

ONE ANOTHER 

^Vhe^e there is infrequent contact 
between members of an organization 
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who are dependent upon one another 
for efficient work, it is quite likely that 
unwarranted opinions and feelings will 
develop since all the facts are neither 
available nor freely communicated 
These opinions and feelings can then 
serve as a screen through which be 
havior of the other person is inter 
preled, causing distortion of the com 
munication which does take place 
We were aware of this kind of ptob 
lem in listening to various persons talk 
about the factors which helped or hin 
dered them m their jobs It became 
clear that both the intentions and the 
behavior of co workers were being mis 
understood and distorted This gen 
crated attitudes which further inhib 
ited coromumcation 

Utilizalion o£ a group setting which 
mcluded all of the relevant persons 
enabled three activities to take place 
catharsis reality testing and problem 
solving Frustrations had grown up 
over a period of time and we found 
that It was necessary for these to be 
expressed before good channels of com 
niinication could be set up In the 
process of catharsis, it was also possible 
to do some reality testing to see if the 
attitudes and feelings were warranted 
or whether they had arisen out of lack 
of communication and resulting frus 
trations Following reality testing of 
altitudes and opinions those which 
did seem to be warranted were exam 
.ned in terms of whether or not tliey 
were functional to the achievement of 
the goals of the individuals and organi 
ration and. if not, what conditions 
needed to be changed to make them 
functional 

Our attempt here was to first un 
freeze tlie old attitudes and feelings 
and move toward a more realistic and 
functional set of beliefs on the part of 
individuals Our next concern was to 
freeze, at least temporarily, these new 
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- - --ea appropriate. The 


^ J VL41 lU UlC lU- 

ture operation of the organization was 
the immediate establishment and main- 
tenance of new attitudes wliicli would 
allow us to move ahead on other facets 
of the communication problem. 

2. THE LACK OF CORRECTIVE METHODS 
FOR ALTERING MALADAPTIVE PATTERNS 
OF BEHAVIOR 

New information is constantly gen- 
erated in an organization and this re- 
quires further alterations in feelings 
attitudes, and behavior. As new things 
are tried, evaluation is needed to m- 
sess the helpfulness of changes. There 
IS also the possibility that misunder- 
standings and misconceptions may de- 

roe?nol""- “tnmunication 

does not exist at all times. This is 

“ n’' ‘’‘S*' pee- 

sons in the organization who do not 
ordinarily receive information from 

curr;:;Tsorstiii;“ 

enouffh; fh/hcat. ...v , : not 


--— 6 ... wno are able to dve th^ 

iSt™ nd Luharthe't "> 
information can ze ult L“™r 

chan,inthesuperiorV"attitut‘st'l 

planned. In this smal f 
suit members were able^^rexpr^Tm 
the superintendent how they fc^hh 
behavior related to specific nr„t,i 

situations. As consultant-trainL „™ 
function included setting the standard 
of the meeting, acting as initiators and 
either probing, remaining passiv^ 
providing emotional suppon to indT 


— uc It oi-cuicu appropriate, me 
attempt here was to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the status person to discover 
how specific behaviors on his part af- 
fected others, and to relate these feel- 
ings to his intentions. Discrepancies 
between one’s intentions and the reac- 
tions one evokes in others can then be 
used as the basis for change. A sum- 
mary of this meeting was given to the 
entire training group at tlieir next 
meeting. 

This served as a learning method 
which might continuously be used by 
t c staff in assessing discrepancies be- 
tween their intentions and the way 
their behavior is seen by those with 
Whom they are interacting. The link 
between our activity as consultant- 
trainers and future change in the 
organization was to provide a model 
f ^ corrective mechanism which could 
oe used for continuous evaluation and 

ange afier we terminated our rela- 
tionship with them. 

3- LACK OF DIRECT COMMUNICATION 


enough Z’b. "O' O-' niRECT COMMUNICATION 

information must sce’hh v/ll° ■'NNEbs between different parts 

listen »>ll<ngness to OF the ORr.AN,z.-r,„„ 


OF THE ORGANIZATION 

major problems of the 
organizations concerns the 
iiinp^*K* made upon their 

lallf t ^ Everybody wants to 

u-;iiaii° "^^tiagement, but this 

murh L^!i ‘"^possibility. Although 

itv h-iri V ‘‘^sponsibility and author- 
tj,;. delegated to assistants in 

a ^dll remained 

have those on the staff to 

about "/^.^^^"‘"“‘uication on matters 
was full superintendent 

to devk^ ‘uformed. The problem was 
the nef-H which would meet 

nJ.on"f;Ume."“P“‘ "s 

cn this problem became apparent 
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to members of the group, it was decided 
to try out some ddferent approaches to 
soUing the difficulty by taking actual 
areas where staff members felt the need 
for communication A meeting was de 
signed to meet this need ivhile keeping 
ivithm the realistic limits of the amount 
of available time the superintendent 
i\ould actually ha\e Training involved 
setting up a model which could be 
evaluated and revised on the basis of 
some trial runs 

Many of the factors which were pres 
ent in the real situations were built into 
the training model so that it could be 
easily adapted and transferred to the 
existing structure of the organization 
So a third link between consultant 
trainer activity and organizational 
change is setting up a model which in 
vohes as many of the real elements of 
the normal daily operation as possible 
With the group members then having 
responsibility for transferring the 
model into the routine operation of 
the institution either during or after 
the consultant trainer activity 

The Consultant Trainer as an Agent 
of Organizational Change 

From this experience we see several 
different ways in which consultant 
trainers can contribute to the change 
process 


titudc, toward the situation We were 
able to free persons at all levels of the 
orgimzation to be active m both diag 
nosing and ivorking out solutions to 
problems, and to open up the possibil 
ity of examining how each person in 
the organization related to the situa 
lion in question 

2 SERVING AS THE STIMULUS FOR 
redefining the situation 

By our very presence, it was possible 
for individuals to see this as a dllferent 
situalion from the normal daily opera 
tion of Ihe school The meetings were 
seen by most participants as a situation 
m which they could be secure in the 
expression of attitudes and feelings 
which would have been very threaten 
mg had they been expressed in the job 
siiuation This security was derived at 
least m part from the perception of 
common commitment and purpose by 
those who elected to be in the change 
program, with the consultant trainer 
roles seen as instrumental in this 
process It is interesting to note tliat 
even where we took a very passive role 
we were still seen as necessary members 
,n enabling the group to work on the 
problem 

9 providing initiative in exploring 
^ difficult or unknown problem 
AREAS 


1 FREEING personnel IN THE 
organization to participate 

IN THE training PROCESS 

It is very difficult for persons within 
^ti organization to act as consultant 
‘tamers in dealing with interpersonal 

situations in which they may be m 
solved As outside persons we could 
take a neutral stand, that is a problem 
solving rather than an evaluative at 


n this organization as in most, 
re had developed norms and stand 
Is against certain types of behavior 
Ji as evaluation of the performance 
those higher than oneself in the 
tus structure, exposure of areas of 
akness in ones own abilities, or 
■n communicating with persons on 
’tus levels other than ones own 
en though these were recognized and 



defined as problem areas by the mem- 
bers of the group, there was still con- 
siderable hesitation in violating the 
old standards. By providing a model 
and by sanctioning as legitimate those 
behaviors necessary to explore the prob- 
lem the consultant-trainers were able 
to help the group move forward in 

diflicult interpersonal relationships. 

It IS also possible for a neutral person 

o see when there is readiness to'^move 

party in a conflict may be sure in his 
own mind that the otlL is read; f" 
example, even though the superintend, 
ent had expressed a desire to receive 
ome feedback, and members of the 
“ communicate their feel- 

hfs tvne”’tT “ ■"“iflo 

Jnis type of discussion without some 
Impetus from the consul, anuraineTs 
Lff to P°«iWe foJ the 
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the AS 

bHANCE PROCESS IS STARTED 

negative as well®, no v" ‘"volve 

for the individuals ^concertie^By'LT 

pe?iodTre‘"lut“rwrc;ftL7;“ 

group in getting ott^t tUteg t' /a t 
sometimes very painful eSperTen^ 


which lie along tlie path toward a more 
effective level of functioning. 

5. AID IN CONTINUOUS DIAGNOSIS OF 
PROBLEMS 

Many of the implications of the 
process of change cannot be foreseen, 
and in fact the change process may 
bring about or reveal other problems 
as serious as those which it is designed 
to alleviate. The consultant •trainer can 
help in the diagnosis and treatment of 
these secondary problems by working 
with the group in the process of change 
rather than merely providing a pre- 
scription for changes based on his 
jnitial diagnosis. 

6. PROVIDING HELPFUL INFORMATION, 
PROCEDURES, AND RESOURCES 

One of the major contributions of 
the consultant-irainer is the knowledge 
e brings to the situation of kinds of 

learning situations and skills that might 

e helpful in dealing with specific 
in s of problems. Thus, through both 
conceptual ability and skill in strut- 
ing learning situations the con- 
provide a path to- 
«ir:n * ^ solutions of problems. This 
..***^y vary from providing relevant 
a ing material or setting up a role- 
situation to leading a discus- 
pivln*** ^ particularly difficult area or 
fe^nn? ^ is bringing 

whirh^^ skills to the organization 
not Available 
among members of its staff. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
OF APPLIED RESEARCH Robert Chin 


Loosening up of tlie positions of 
researcher and practitioner in areas 
which do not affect the core goals o 
eadi role will make for better working 
relations The present chapter attempts 
to explore the flexibility of research 
activities, justify some of these researc i 
choices in terms of the educationa 
practitioners’ requirement and, m this 
sense, move the researcher closer to the 
practitioner The purpose of this cliap 
ter, then, is to examine policy choices 
in conducting research on educationa 
programs First, this examination will 
be undertaken in terms of type of re 
search to be done, then within typeS| 
choices of variables and their bases wi 
be examined Thus the first section 
deals with the different uses of research 
Next, we list some dimensions whi 
need to be taken into account m choos 
ing the dependent or criterion var 
lables The statements throughout the 
chapter are offered in the form of pos 
itue assertion rather than in a spirit ol 
inquiry Repeated qualifications and 
disclaimers would tend to obscure the 
presentation 

This chapter violates a canon pre 
sented later, namely, the pnncip e o 
reasonableness of achievement 
nuttedly, no research project can u 
fill all of the conditions raised m this 
presentation They are presented m 
the spirit of illuminating the 
general field of research, setting lortn 


policy choices, and providing some of 
The bench marks or guidelines with 
which studies of citizenship education 
might proceed We have not canvassed 
systematically or catalogued all of the 
relevant applied and evaluation re 
search studies, but tve will use some of 
these as illustrations of our points Our 
general position might be made ex 
phcit we assume that social practice 
needs a specialized approach to re 
search, which can contribute to the 
practitioners science and provide some 
hunches for his art Thus, we have 
kept an eye on a wide spectrum of eval 
uation and applied research, assuming 
that all such fields face some problems 
in common 

Uses of Research on Programs of 
Education, Action, Training, or 
Treatment 

Underlying all research is the use of 
the scientific method as a spirit or mode 
of approach and as an assumption m a 
phdorophy of science Throughout this 
Lapter. we assume that the canons of 
scientific method are not violated We 
aie concerned with the various forms 
wh.di scientific inquiry may take We 
suintest that there are distinguishably 
difeent purposes in conducting re 
search on programs of action and that 
the purposes affect our design, the 
factor studied, the kinds of conclu 


general field of research, setting ^ Research Research Approaches 

Erccrpts jrom Robert Chin, Frobtems C.uzen, by Franklin PfUerson 

‘0 the Problem of Civic Training, m ,„c , ,f6o, pp ary-aCS Abridged and 

and others Nev, York The Free Press of Glencoe. / , V- c 

•ued by permtision 
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sions we may draw, and the contribu- 
tion we make. Our efforts will be more 
feasible and, in turn, more useful, 
when we are cognizant of our primary 
goals, or combination of goals, in con- 
ducting research on programs of action 
designed to improve training. Chein, 
Cook, and Harding decry arguments 
over pure ' and "applied" science and 
state that 


and Technologies of Planned Change 

The six uses of research we distin- 
guish below are not always separable 
in a project. More frequently than not, 
liotvever, we can determine the primary 
aim, or usable result, of a study. A 
chart is presented as a concise state- 
ment of our judgments about the var- 
iables, design and control, and the 
kinds of utility they may have to prac- 
titioners. 


scientific techniques may be adapted to 
nonscientific practical purposes, but if the 
sole concern is with the practical purposes 
and not at all tvith exploring the unknown 
or contributing to the systemaUralion o( 
knowledge, then the adapter may be a 
high grai^^e technologist, but he is not a 

lor example, does not become a scientist 
merely by doing urine analjses.! 

As we shall see, an orientation to the 
development of systematic knowledge 
underhes many of the positions to L 

Our approach uses the language of 
independent, dependent, and critirton 

the ^ f' concerned wiUi 

die determining conditions of events 
Independent variables are thos. 
iables that are altered from their usua'; 
State m order to see whai hi 

dieevent.Aprogr'am'^f^c'LTXr 

lion, or training is created or altered 
to see what improvements occur. The 
term cr, tenon ennoble is used here m 
refer to die selected dependen^va” 
iables will* are considered to be at the 
criterion,” the ••pav-off" or . ^ 

failure level. That fs, criterion variabte 
are deliberately selected from the 
pmut of dependent variables, on the 
basts of some practical interest other 
than scientific requirements. 

* 1 . Chdn, S. Cook and J. Harding. --Tbe 
Field of Action Research." Arncriefn^ 
chologist. 3:43-50. 1948. ^ 


RESEARCH USED FOR DETERMINING 
EFFECTIVENESS OF A PROGRAM OF 
ACTION OR TRAINING 

The usual distinction separating 
evaluation research from basic research 
is that evaluation research in social 
practice is centered around determin- 
ing the effects of a specific program of 
action or training, for instance, a ther- 
apy program, an educational exper- 
iment, a workshop, or an institute. In- 
creasingly, practitioners in education, 
social work, therapy, re-education, and 
group training are willing and eager 
evaluation research on 
I eir programs. Practitioners have been 
concerned with estimating the effective- 
ness of their programs or educational 
esigns or justifying to an adrainistra- 
lon the policy and budget of an ex- 
perimental program, and, at times, with 
Assuring themselves in order to quell 
weir own gnawing doubts. In general. 

• *'^search emphasis is on determin- 
other "changes" oc- 
in -sit studies of youth groups 

cited programs may be 

the ‘^^“strations. Riecken studied 

studMt^K^^ 'Vork Camps 2 for college 
y using pre- and postmeasures 

■< ftiS.S'iril'’ ''.'’'“"i-" Cl"/’-’ 

sachuseus- Cambridge. Mas- 

««lts. Adduon-Wesley Press. Ini, .95*- 
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ot variables that were representative 
ot the sponsoring organization s goa s 
The Hyman and ^Vrlght study ^ o£ the 
Encampment for Cituenslnp (ages i / 

24) IS a very sophisticated and ingenious 
analysis of pre and postquestionnaire 
data on citizenship Hyman and ^vrig 
designed questionnaire instruments o 
assessing six areas (1) campers asic 
lalues — free response to questio 
about worthy ambition, ingredients ot 
an ideal society, personal sacnnce, cri 
tena for ranking occupations, an 
personal career goals, (2) action o^ien 
tation— check lists, scales, free response 
procedures on local, national, an m 
ternational problems, (3) cognition o 
social problems — batteries and m ic 
on optimism, time perspective p 
cened, individual and group potency, 

(4) salient social attitudes and opmio 
-.5 scales, (5) Percerved relationship 

mth rest o£ society— three scales. 

(6) conduct — free responses and socio 
metric friendship , 

Methodologically, m such studies oe 
pendent variables, also called the cr 
tenon variables, were chosen on 
basis of the sponsor s goals, and 
aspects of the program as a whole 
nsed as independent variables 
design has varied from simple pos 
program subjective reactions ot 
trainees or the practitioner, to pos « 
^iiasi experimental designs, to 
ticaied pre and postiests with 
groups The researclier s role has bee 
to proMde technical competence 1 
handling problems of measurement a 
design There have visually been 
great number of uncontrolled tacio 

H Hyraan and C R 
■'» Tranjihon An Evaluation of the C 
‘‘O'* 0/ the Encamfnncnt for CiU enshtp 
‘J* Educanon of \outh New Yoik ““ 

'Pplicd Social Research, Columbia Uni'C 1 


‘I'piicu Social Research 
(Mimeographed) 
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m such studies, some o£ which it has 
been possible to separate out by in 
genious analytic procedures For in 
stance Hyman and Wright separate 
out some o£ the ‘background’ factor 
which might be producing change with 
the Encampment program 

However helpful to the sponsors such 
studies may be. such evaluation, m our 
opinion, produces few for *e 

improvement of programs, for prac 
t.cal decisions, or for general knowl 
eSe relevant to other practitioners In 
other words, we do not have any more 
understanding of the process of action 
and of action implications for use y 
oracmioners We can only say. ‘Go and 

Xrtf'represent a blind stab at a 
^ We of^swirling factors, any one o£ 
iXch cou '^avt produced the oh 

rectly from J u„ro£ 

„t,oner He has 

program p criterion var 

ects, p tprhnologies and methods 
(or their spread of the m 

aLd to be conceptualized in a 
ot long range changing if "C 

theory ot i b b ^^t oonse 

ore to avoid tl ^ ^ ,5 

‘•“^"^rThcsoaalh— .vinh liis 

of pilot 

projects. 
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RESEARCH USED FOR SOME DECISION, 
POLICY, OR FUTURE SITUATION 


Research may be conducted for pre- 
diction of how people will fare in the 
future. In the field of psychometrics, 
for example, we are beginning to real- 
ize that generalized measurement of 
people’s attitudes, aptitudes, and so on, 
is not so valuable (nor in one sense 
possible) as evaluation researdi done 
in the light of the requirements of a 
decision, policy alternative, or future 
situation. 


The kinds of questions involved typ- 
ically are: What would happen if we 
decided to do this rather than that? 
What consequences are involved in 
one policy as against another policy? 
The field called policy science or 
strategy analysis (theory of games), for 
example, uses relatively fixed alter- 
natives (criterion variables) and studies 
the conditions and consequences of 
one kind as over against another kind 
of decision, The second type of re- 
search, which uses future situations as 
criterion variables, is included in this 
section because of the preselection of 
future states. Ideally, a long time span 
is needed m a research project of this 
kind to check whether the predictions 
hold. A difficulty in design of the re 
search, namely, the self-fulfilling pronh- 
ecy. needs to be attended to in study- 
ing the effects of a decision based on 
predictions in social affairs. 


Such procedures of evaluation are 
essentially correlative in design, with 
minimum attention paid to the expla- 
nation of how or why the events occur 
One advantage of such applied re- 
search, in addition to its practicality 
IS the notion of “levels.” We can more 
realistically estimate the potential of a 
program in the light of “costs,” in- 


cluding the social costs, and the balance 
of other educational program needs. 
While practical in this sense, such 
evaluation research is limited in the 
amount of understanding it provides. 


RESEARCH USED FOR STUDYING AND 
IMPROVING SPECIFIC PROCEDURES, 
TECHNIQUES, OR l.NTERVENTIONS 


Research on action programs may be 
used for studying, examining, and, 
hopefully, improving a specific pro- 
cedure, technique, treatment, or inter- 
vention. The physical sciences have de- 
veloped their practical engineering 
knowledge along this line. The med- 
ical sciences have undertaken extensive 
empirical studies, basic and applied, 
to evaluate drugs, therapies, and treat- 
menu. 


Such uses differ from the use of re- 
search for general effectiveness in that 
the research on effectiveness (first cat- 
egory above) is global and not differen- 
tiated in isolating its techniques or 
treatments, while this use is designed 
specifically to tell liow a treatment or 
technique works. The criterion variable 
IS usually some preselected desired out- 
come with known validity and reliabil- 
ity. Studies as these, as well as the first 


opt lu ue quesiioneu m teniis 
of tlieir “Hawthorne effect," where the 
very fact of doing something produces 
self^eported changes. Colds get better 
With or without antihistamines; 
workers improve their productivity in 
t e Western Electric Hawthorne plant; 
wor shoppers feel they change; and 
so orth. Further, theories and con- 
ceptual^^ formulations face a major 
"the notion of unanticipated 

nsequences.” Sociologists such as 
werton. among others, point out that 
_ actor cannot anticipate all the 
^wequences in a deterministic ex- 
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planation o£ his social action, a notion 
torcelully applicable to present day so 
cial practitioners, due partly to limita 
tions o£ available knowledge and also 
to the nature o£ persons, groups, and 
social institutions and their processes 
A well designed and controlled attempt, 
which tailed lor other reasons, is a study 
where a specific hypothesis about ow 
a group leader might act in interracia 
situations was tested The hypot esis 
was ‘Where Iriendly leelings lar 
acterize the relationships between 
members oE a group o£ mixed et inic 
composition and individual differences 
from the stereotypes become apparen , 
the isolation’ process can be appre 
ciahly lessened, and the generalization 
o£ the newly developed leelings o 
Inendship to the entire ethnic group 
promoted il the group leaders re 
quently call attention to the ethnic 
affiliations ol the group members 
Another issue is whether the descrip 
tion o£ the intentions and actions o 
the program as gtven by the staff are 
sufficient, or svhether we need to assess 
by direct observation, or even by o 
taming from the students their percep 
tions of the stimulus value of the pro 
gram or treatment We need to now 
the student’s “definition ol the situa 
tion, ’ namely, the program or trca 
ment, before we have an adequate 
statement of the program under eva ua 
tion 


Evaluation to Affect the Conductors 
of a Program 

^lucli research on programs of ac 
tion has been conducted under _ tne 
heading of action research, or ^ 
ticipant action research,” or cooj^ 
ati'c inquiry In educalion, "O 
i^eep concern with iiisolving tea 
la a program of action in order to 


duce learning and change The De 
troit Study and Teachers College 
Studies are examples ol community 
action studies, action research is closely 
associated with the programs ol Kurt 
Lewin, Stuart Cook, and Ronald Lip 
Pitt The assumption is that people 
who are to take action must also be in 
volved in the research process from the 
very beginning Not only will they 
moL keenly realize the need for the 
particular action program finally de 
cided upon, but their ego investments, 
to use Lippitt s phrase, are brought in 
on the side of the action program 
Without this collaboration, resear* 
diaenosis, and recommendations for 
change tend to stimulate insecurity, 

aSsion, and rationalization rather 

• S motivated efforts to make changes 
In the evaluation studies called ac 
non rLearch, evaluators report, mostly 
bv anecdote, the involvement, good 
will increased sensitization, and so 
firth of the conductor teachers lead 

such an approach or use of evalua 
lion research hL much theoretical and 

“ ” ^.1 iiistification m terms of in 

Smg. maintaining, and expanding 

:h"eofVc“;on of data gathered 
In the students may be irrelevant, so 
? „ as action IS steered into the de 
*°"?1 channels However, onr position 
Tuiat^oth the students’ learnings and 
^ ' rhers new way of behaving and 
must be assessed and measured 
teaching action research 

S"';: i — 

same ‘'‘ffisulty^^ i„5Ptu 

t.onal net ,o the sug 

process « bom the theoretical 

gcsiions e pp^^j^pendency of 

foS involved in change and resist 
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ance to change, we need to take into 
account the involvement of the whole 
system, especially the teachers and ad- 
ministrators and pupils. Engaging such 
people in evaluation research jointly 
with the researchers has been proposed 
as a procedure to unfreeze the situation, 
establish direction, and move to a new 
level of performance on the part of all, 
with some sacrifice of the quality of 
data. 


RESEARCH USED FOR BUILDING AND 

TESTING THE PRACTITIONER'S 
THEORY OF CHANGING 

Social practitioners need to develop 
a systematic body of principles and 
tested theory relevant to their prac- 
tices. They need to arrive at a general' 
theory of changing others— the client 
system— and get beyond seeing only 
specific and concrete programs of ac- 
tion or treatment. Research used for 
building and testing the practitioner’s 
heory of changing differs in orienta- 
tion from the other uses described in 
this section. This orientation involves 
a more conceptual and explicit sub. 
sumption of the specific practices in 
each situauon or even discipline, de- 
liberate choice of independent and 
criterion variables according to some 
dimensions (outlined later in this chan- 
ter), explicit recognition of and "phh 
losophizmg” about inherent value 
questions, analysis of the pracUcal 
judgments called for in relating theory 
and confronting cases, and subjecting 
all of this to as much empirical 
search as possible. Such research is not 
interested in a practice by a person 
With one kind of clients-students, as 
such, but uses such situations to 'test 
general propositions about a theory of 
clianging or action. 

Lippiit, Watson, and Westley in 


tlieir study of the dynamics of planned 
change present a conceptual orientation 
for the analysis of the role of the con- 
sultant-change agent. The work by 
Hovland, et al., on attitude change 
takes on some of the properties of a 
general theory of changing. The Na- 
tional Training Laboratory's theoriza- 
tion and empirical studies of "training 
groups" represent the formulation and 
testing of propositions relevant to 
groups designed for the specific pur- 
poses of learning and re-education, 
with attention paid to the role and 
style of the trainer and its effects.’^ 
The anthropologists' analyses of prop- 
ositions about deliberate interventions 
into cultural systems are also instances 
of using researdi for building and 
testing the practitioner’s theory of 
changing persons, situations, and cul- 
tures. 

This chapter as a whole, in fact, has 
been analyzing the problems and pros- 
pects of research from the point of view 
of one who feels that the building and 
t«ting of the practitioner’s theory of 
changing is the most useful approach 
lor Our purposes. 


BUILDING 

At times, research on programs of 
aclion may be used for purposes of 
Basic science building. In such cases, 
since the problems of investigation 
conceptual schema, 
a difficulty in the schema, a gap of 
^ ^ conflict of theory, or an 

nown factor, the research uses the 
action as a convenient place 
*crve and test phenom ena. It is 
will basic social science 

11 romribute more to the field of 
‘han applied research. There 
Bough historical examples to jus- 
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u in therapy.’ ‘increased effectneness, 

tify this statement It is our thesis th _ ’ Thp <;ame ooin 

‘ . Pptipnrch 


this statement It is our uia.= 
tiio o£ the categories above— Research 
Used for Studying and Improving 
Specific Procedures, Techniques, or 
Inter\ entions, and Research Use or 
Building and Testing the Practitioner s 
Theory o£ Changing— can he basic re 
search and are science building nr 
present category is a residual category 
of basic science and is included in is 
chapter as a proper and justi a e 
actiMty m research on programs o ac 
Uon 

In problems of citizenship education, 
gaps of information about adolescents, 
educational and learning processes, s(> 
cial organization of schools, peer cu 
ture, personality de\elopment, group 
membership roles, and de\elopment o 
attitudes toward the operation of power 
m our society are more numerous t lan 
solid theory and knowledge Ot er 
chapters m this volume sun-ey t e 
sute of theory and knowledge m these 
areas 

Selection of Criterion Variables 

The selection of the criterion var 
lables depends upon the uses to w i 
a study is put, of course We are using 
the term criterion ^anable to re er o 
the selected dependent variable w i 
ts accepted as the ‘ pay off 1*^ ^ ® 
the following points, it is assume 
there — rhoices open to 


uiiuwing poiin.>, iL 
1 are options and choices 
the in\ estigator and that these c loi 
do not \ lolaie any of the requirenien 
of tile scientific method ^Ve 
^0 spell out one set of values which ae 
termines the clioices, we assume o 
SUtdmg set of %alues to be tha‘ r 
tearcli on programs of action shoulU uc 
ol relevance to a practitioner 
t Do not assume uniiar) and ttg' 
“tchicd variables for such c”'" 
group movement, ' ' improvcni 


in therapy, ' incrcaseu 

-better mental health ’ The same point 
holds lor citizenship ’ It should not be 
assumed that the multitude o£ psy 
chological, sociological, and behavioral 
events involved are correlated The 
problem is one open to empirical in 
V estimation 

o Value judgments about the cri 
te'non variables have to be ^ 

should be made, explicitly Some 
sources o£ validation lor such judg 
ments come from the goals and concepts 
of the profession, sociocultural ethos, 
the acknowledged requirements of the 
situation of action, and inferences 
drawn from available technical knowl 
edge One dimension of such value ju g 
mints IS the question of whether we de 
fee citizenslup as the absence o£ known 
tod pathological, or undesirable 
Dao, y nresence of some 

or gestuh " factors It 
‘‘“l^fer gtven prfsent knowledge, to 
r vnl studv^the concept in terms 
of die absence of undes.rable tra.u, 
fch as die lack ol author.tar.an char 

* ,,.ni.s ol the client trainee 

*"TthTprS-n-onductors. as well as 
, nlieclive tests and ratings Many 
orthe attnbutes of ctt.zensh.p are prob- 

f ‘’'ctoisl'cmer.on var.abto on die 
J M centrality to other related con 
basts of _,j'^trivial criteria when 
oTible For instance, a central 
Terfon no^sually hsted ts learnmg 

'"'Make sure that the cnterion chosen 
.sMcccsUle to observation and meas 

T no" not load the dice against the 
® ° Mr iraininc bv clioosmg ul 

p"“iraiu y"""”' 

la™. ablcs Be real, sue about the rea 
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sonableness of achievement” of the cn 
tenon for such a program Is it reason 
able that a one semester course should 
change authoritarians into democratic 
citizens? Or that emotional adjustment 
should be attained by a social stu les 
curriculum? Or that a fifteen hour 
citizenship indoctrination program in 
the armed forces should protect t e 
men from their enemies’ ‘brainwash 
mg ? We need to set up as the leve o 
the criterion variables reasonable sma 
steps or stages toward the ultimate 
(and unattainable) perfect states 
7 We need to do more examination 
o£ the negative or side effects of a pro 
gram of action Do people m learning 
membership roles also develop intoler 
ance toward group decision as well as 
appreciation? Do citizenship education 
programs also develop a sentimenu 
sense of sacredness about our social 
institutions and values which acts as a 
block against social change and healthy 
social criticism? Are we also teaching 
conformity, albeit to our approach or 
'alues? 


luesj* 

u We need to choose our variables or 
maximum significance, generality, an 
niility for practitioners Our criteria 
should be potentially reachable un er 
oiher leadership, staff persons, or 
school situations We should maximize 
ibe a\ailable levers of action that are 
Accessible most reasonably m terms o 
nunimum costs and energy require 
^dot studies in citizenship education 
'nth large and important goals 
^cem to say to the schools not inclu 
dm original study “If you ^vant to 

do vshat v\c have accomplished, go g 

lourself the same size grant from a 
mundaiionl ’ or ‘ hire some of our 

'^dled staff,” or "get someone vvith 1 
I^crsonaluy pattern of our director 
9 Choose on the basis of giving mor 
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attention to the more manipulable 
factors that bring about the desired 
outcome For instance, i£ we suspect 
both social class and role are involved, 
choose role as your independent var 
lable, since it can be more readily 
manipulated Or choose attitudes as 
compared to intelligence for your in 
dependent variable 

,0^ Include some laymens hypotheses 
and variables Ask for and test the 
ideas, notions, hypotheses of teachers 
and sludents on “what brings about 
good citizenship?" 

11 Plan for unanticipated conse 
quences in outcome Use some open 
minded questions about outcomes to 
catch the consequences not originally 
planned for either by the program or by 

',2^ 1^ interpretation, and possibly in 
design, minimize the effects of the 
• SaSto effect, or ' Hawthorne effect 

iS yonr questionnaire or interview dis 

euile or use indirect tappings of in 
® eases of manifestation of citizenship 
Sfuse m questions alternatives which 
°e perceived as equally legitimate and 
" ui. ,o as to avoid the respondent s 

“baa wh°at he thinks you want 


Measurement Problems 

r,rtt and central issue is the 
^ ^nn of defining the variables under 

question of delmi g 

study m ^ ^ be found Tlie 

tional “ j j out three levels to 

‘^■=‘rvv.th “hfs question goals, criteria, 
“’’i nmn testations The manifestations 

tSmimi’quKtmns ot empirical 
di crrc“ab.hiy and valid, ly arc 

Sues of rehahihiy of the measuring 
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instrument, since the technical issues 
need not concern us at this time except 
to reiterate the necessity of assessing 
and reporting the reliability of tlie 
measuring instrument being used. The 
issue of validity (is the instrument 
measuring what it is purporting to 
measure?), however, is of more con- 
cern. A recent statement by Cronbaclt 
and Meehl provides some clues for 
study of aspects of citizenship educa- 
tion. They distinguish four kinds of 
validity in measurement: predictive, 
concurrent, content, and construct. It 
w the last which is of interest to us 
They say “construct validation is in- 
volved whenever a test is to be inter- 
preted as a measure of some attribute 
I'*”'*’ 'operalionally 
defined. It is used „hen the tester 
has no definite measure of the qualitv 

usfin'dh* '' “ concerned and rausl 
use ind rect measures. They point sie- 

"estrof ah-rf 

tests of ability as instances where con- 


struct validity needs to be employed. 
They make these points: 

1. A construct is defined implicitly by 
a netsvork of associations or proposi- 
tions in which it occurs. Constructs 
employed at different stages of research 
vary in definitions. 

2. Construct validation is possible only 
when some of the statements in the 
network lead to predicted relations 
among observables. 

3. The network defining the construct, 
and the derivation leading to the pre- 
dicted observation, must be reasonably 
explicit so that validating evidence 
may be properly interpreted. 

Difficult as this process of theory- 
building and hypothesis-deriving may 
be, it seems the most fruitful, if not the 
only possible, way to engage in re- 
search on citizenship education. Meas- 
urement then becomes a matter of 
establishing the reliability of the pro- 
cedure to lap the attitudes and values 
or actions and conduct of the youth. 


- OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
Kenneth D. Benne 

I WOULD like to start with some of the M ,1, 

possible treatments of "operational re- t. 1 r luol for transforming 

search which I am not attempiinn education programs toward 

here. (1^) I am not selling, "operaUona! 1 and efficiency. I 

research ■ as the answer for: (a) the up- 'hat "operational re- 

grading of the profession of health d?- r. contribute to all of these 
educators; (b) the filling of all gaps in °«™mes. But I also believe 

the professional knowledge needed bv evaluation by professional 

contemporary health educators; oj called variously 

From Kenneth D. Benne, "OpenMonal 1. • “•’"'''“‘“nal," and “applied" 

tlon Monographs. No. 5, rjjp, pp. Or/ginoL^f^? Education," Health Educa- 

‘onUrenceoj the Sodet, of Public HeJPSJ ’ rnode at the 

OS, t,}S. Used by permission. Louis, Missouri, October 
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research is better calculated at the 
present time to advance these contri 
butions than selling to professional 
leaders. (2) 1 am not trying to demon- 
strate verbally that operational re- 
search, stimulated, led, and 
through by social practitioners m the 
interest of more adequate professiona 
policies and programs, is possible. 
may well have been useful when John 
Collier and other pioneers began to 
urge the feasibility and desirability o 
"operational research" a quarter of a 
century ago, but we now have numer- 
ous examples of operational researc i 
to point to in many professions. Its pos- 
sibility has been demonstrated in fact. 
What is needed now is critical^ ap 
praisal. (3) I am not trying to explicam 
the many technical problems of pro 
lem selection and delimitation, 
perimental design, construction an 
adaptation of instruments for data col- 
lection, sampling, etc., which dog 
"operational researchers," as they a so 
dog “basic researchers," though wit 
added complications for the former, 
pealing with such technical problems 
is important but more appropriam to 
an extended seminar than to a rie 
professional conference. 

d Context for Critical Appraisal 

What, therefore, I propose to do is 
^0 take the stance of the sympat le 1 
critical appraiser of “operauona 
research” in the professional activities 
oi health educators. The critic needs to 
place what he is appraising in a 
''hich permits him to relate it to o 1^^ 


permits mm to ** — r 

aUernaihes and to a test in 

wider consequences, its feast 1 * y» 
its desirability. In what cont^^^ 

^hould we place “operational rescar 
>n appraising it, particularly from 
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standpoint of professional health ed- 

are now living in the midst of a 
dangerous and widening gap betrveen 
“common sense” and "science ’ as ar- 
biters of choices and decisions in hu- 
man affairs. (I prefer this “ 

the all too familiar dicliotomy of the- 
orv" and “practice." For “common 
sense" has its theoretical aspects, often 
sweeping ones, though frequently un- 
ackuLledged and unsystematized, as 
well as its practices and techniques. 
Tnd "science" has its practices and 
techniques, implicit and explicit, as 
well as its “theories.") Do healdi ed- 
ucators, along with associated lay 
boards, councils, and committees, de- 
cide what programs to undertake, what 
program goals to emphasize or de-em- 
Lnsize what methods and organiza- 

£ o employ on the basis of "com- 
mon sense” or on the basis of "science ? 
Is “common sense” (an amalgam of tra- 
ditions, lore, wisdom, principles ab- 
stoemd from practical experience. *e 
advto and preferences of reigning 
diS mote dependable, relmble, and 
"i-a . n basis tor policy and program 

valid as a basis m 

knowledge drawn from basic research 
In Xe behavioral sciences or knowledge 
derived from the application of selen- 
itic methodologies to the study of pol- 
• ioblems in the setting of practice? 
The gap continually widens between 
Tiic g I , scientific research is 
ihe two Chemistry, and biol- 

iJi'ind'asielatcd engineering or ap- 
Krl science disciplines use scientific 
P f translate these findings into 

methods to practices of health, 

technologies . P . and defense, 

industrial pm i,d,„eii- 

‘^‘Ct of our culture counsels d. 

““ Fire upon common icme. .md ns 
Sonirzadons in traditional huilian. 
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ides and religions, and opposes the ex- 
tension of science into the solution of 
human problems. Other parts of our 
culture promote the extension of sci- 
ence, basic and applied, in the manage- 
ment of human affairs. So the split be- 
comes a social and cultural, as well as 
an intellectual, split. 

And the split extends also into die 
persons who must negotiate this di- 
vided culture in their life and work. 
This split is nowhere more poignant 
than in professionals in the fields of 
social practice. Health educators are 
taught scientific approaches to health 
and disease, diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention. Their task is to communi- 
cate this knowledge to people in a way 
to affect their conduct with respect to 
the maintenance and restoration of 
health and the prevention of disease. 
But how are their policies and pro- 
^ams for communicating with people, 
influencing their learning and conduct 

act m health matters, determin<*H> 

fis" ^ ‘’"‘S of scien. 

tiflc research into the behavior of peo- 
pie as persons, groups, and communfties 
or into the processes of their learning 
commnmcatton, and motivation. 
much more fully, 1 venture to say, 
the basis of common sense" notioL of 
human conduct, human learning of 
distribution of power and prestife in 
situations, of conventional aLmptions 
with respect to what can go and'^whal 
can t go in a group, an organization or 
a community. And counsels to practice 
from the two bases don't always jib? 
The result is conflict within the person 
of the professional. ^ 

How does “operational research” fit 
into this gap? It is an effort to bridge 
the gap— to bring the methods and ap- 
proaches of the behavioral scientist into 
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the processes by which program priori- 
ties are determined, by which programs 
are defined, by which program effects 
are evaluated. It goes one step furilier 
than drawing upon the "products” of 
behavioral research and translating 
these into program meanings and impli- 
cations. It involves the practitioner and 
his associates in using the methodolo- 
gies of the behavioral scientist in ex- 
tending and validating their operating 
knowledges and techniques, in assessing 
and evaluating program success and 
failure, and in correcting and recon- 
structing relevant "common sense,” 
both in themselves and in their associ- 
ates. 

Criticisms of “Operational Research” 
From Fore and Aft 

It is not surprising that efforts in “op- 
erational research” have met with criti- 
asms from both "anti-scientific" and 
saeniific” sides of the current split. An 
extreme case of the former is Whittaker 
Chambers who in Witness equates scien- 
tific method in human affairs with com- 
munism, his word for the devil. In mak- 
»ng ow judgments of what should be 
we must rely on our 
tra itions, upon God, not upon human 
inte ligence or experimentation. Other 
^tge, more temperately, 
rc vaities are lost in any sci- 

m ' ^ ^tigineering approach to hu- 
an problems, that science is amoral if 
immoral, that wisdom comes from 
urces other than scientific study — in 
y terms, from “common sense.” 

Cattell(i), psychologist, 
s or many on the "scientific” side: 

' ■ ■ P°mt out ... a bastard 
Prevelant in some social 
of -action re- 
ich mingles 'revealed' religious 
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ethics, 1 e , non scientific, ready made ethics, 
iMth the experimental principles of socia 
science and attempts to call the o sprinj, 
scientific’ and to claim for it tlie prestige 
and character of science 

Every recommendation m action re 
search argues first from a cliain of t^ y 
scientific mediamsms — if A is done, en 
B and ultimately Z will follow an sec 
ondly from a value system — because is 

good, A is good It is my conviction that 
confusion of thought and damage to scien 
tific prestige will result if we permit lese 
callow enthusiasts to apply such labels as 
research or ‘science’ to their recommen 
dations unless they first demonstrate at 
their statement, ‘Z is good,’ can also e 
made from a scientific basis This nas *io 
been done, indeed, naive ‘high 
moral values have been combined with 
‘college science without the ghmm^ o 
a realization that this great new possibility 
of a totally scientific ethic exists or that 
action research is 50 percent unscientinc 

\Vhat can we learn from these fore 
^nd aft criticisms of "operational re 
search," pertinent to our present pur 
pose of appraisal? Allowing for the 
ifietoric, the slogans, posturings and po 
Venues, which mark the language of par 
hsans in any emotionalized split in a 
society or culture, one clear issue seems 
^0 emerge This is the unavoidable con 
hontation with value judgments, judg 
J^ents of what should and should not 
*^0. m the program and policy decisions 
S'fiich practitioners must make one way 
or another Setting the goals of a pro 
Gram, allotting priorities among spe 
cific --- -1 ,,,/^ttTments 


--ling prioiiiita . 

• goals, require value judgments 
’"d. in our divided communities, tliese 
™»n unavoidably some choice with re 
'P«t to value issues and value conhicts 
How competent are the methods o 
f«iice in making such choices? How 
can research methods solve pro 
which involve decision upon issues 


o£ value? Is science as a human pursuit 
devoid o£ values? Must the practitioner, 
as he chooses and decides, operate on 
extra scientific values? H so, how are 
these validated? Can the values o£ set 
ence be integrated with such extra 
scientific values inherent in the com 
mon sense" o£ the situation contomd^ 
I£ they clash, which must yield? It is in 
relation to questions such as these tha 
we must undertake a critical appraisal, 
must assess the virtues and limitations 
of -operational research in the proc 
esses of professional functioning and 
development 

The Common Meeting Ground of 
"Common Sense” and "Science 

The common 

“"s"of problemsolving Most the 

°"tleSm^n1.tua":mnsofpra: 

Sm professional and pract.cal at- 
, ivt rorevfa), for example, 

a'^'^firfiv sfa^common to both 

identifies fi ‘“g , ng defining 

r omblem iCth---® =‘"‘1 

the designing a way of 

testing the 1 JP_^ the results We may 
believe, that processes of prac 
"®"rmdvment and scientific research 
these subprocesses And, m a 
involve the i 

tundamental • ^ methods 

tional rescar scientist into the 

and Jnciphnes of the c. 

■"'rsSl"— ■'sfnse-iudsmciu 

rraT;:raiio£.ts^ 

..rh^it-raltdofthesoctal 
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The Role of Behavioral Scientist and the Role of Social Practitioner 
{Health Educator) 

behavioral scientist health educator 


1 . Both make choices in their work and so 
must be guided by some system of values as 
well as by professional knowledge and skills. 


2 . On top of his hierarchy of values is valid 
knowledge-building about the behavior of 
people— values of improving the function- 
mg and intelligence of people he studies is 
secondary. 


2 . On top of his hierarchy of values is im- 
proving the functioning and intelligence of 
people with whom he works — extending 
basic knowledge of their behavior is instru- 
mental to tliis aim. 


3- People with whom he works are subiecu 
who serve his purposes of extending gen- 
erahrable and valid knowledge— he is not 
.nterested in particular cases^xcepr as im 
stances to confirm or invalidate generalira- 


3 - People with whom he works profession- 
ally are clients — he is concerned centrally 
with particularized cases and situations in 
order to apply knowledge in improving 
these. 


to?k hVr," i" '>>eir choices and 

to ^hem^n significant 

to them in evaluating, rewarding, punishine 
their efforts and contributions. ^ 


‘ wiuriouuons. 

5- The scientist is particularly influenced r d c • 

by persons and associations in hi< t associations are one refer- 

scientific specialization— he is shielded fro*^ gfoup for the health educator— but 

direct influences .f . . 


au. uie ouc i« 

scieniitic specialization— he is shielded fTom educator— bui 

direct influences from men of action -.nd i? profession by the nature ol 

social power as determinants of his chnic^c directly influenced 

ms cnoices. by social need, by men of action, and men 
and groups in power positions, as coaches 
6 Time in the f decisions. 

does not influence his judgments fnddmices the practitioner to de- 

r. ‘l! “ “ uf practiiiDuers- ul ll".'*. can not wait — 

he can reserve judgment, waiting for Ut, wh ” 1 !“' ram deadlines, 

ulaltng weight of cvidence-ia loneer *= evidential basis for judgment 

ume perspeettve operate, in hi. judZeSs or not. 

of what needs to be done now 

practitioner enter differently into their 
processes of problem-solving? In the an- 

cllare'r "5 some rire the Key Problems in 

ndht/orradn u 'f Operational Research in 

^nd wLT^Slrar^ctittlS^ n 

liie following analysis suggests both rrnu; operational research will 

similarities and differences in the value integration, preferably 

orientations of the two social roles. 6w./, (deliberate, of the role of 

oenavtoral scientist with the role of so- 



cial praciitioncr m the persons of the 
health educator ami of those with 
whom he works. This is true from the 
other direction for the behavioral sci- 
enlist who cooperates ami consuUs in 
such researches. This means not alone 
an integration of skills and techniques 
but of values and role-prescriptions as 
well. There are certain to be tensions 
and compromises in such processes o 
integration. These should be acccptc 
without guilt or denial. The resulting 
problems chosen and research desists 
effected will not be equivalent to either 
basic research designs or “common 
sense” patterns, unless the health edu- 
cator tries to deny his social practi- 
tioner role, “makes like” a basic re- 
searcher, and tries surreptitiously to 
slip “basic” research designs into us 
work, unknown to his lay associate. 
This is not desirable ethically nor, m 
the long run, is it prudent. 

^ We can predict from this role analy- 
sis some of the charactistics of researen 
problems and designs consonant witn 
practitioners’ values. They will serve 
educational purposes for those^ w lo 

take part as well as knowledge-building 

purposes. They will involve greater de- 
grees of cooperation in pfunning^an 
decision on the part of “clients, 
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callv. to the more adequate explana- 
. -...a;.:.,! T'liprp will 


on the part of “clients, 
come for the time "subjects” as wel , 
for study by self and others. Problems 
for study will be chosen for the promise 
°f practical pay-off in the results ol 
Uudy. Tensions in practice will provi e 
^ 'vay of locating problems to be stud- 
*^d (the practitioner's way) along wit 
S^ps in existing professional know - 
(the scientist’s way). Both criteria 
Jhould be used simultaneously. Varia- 
tes selected for study will be chosen 
ternis o£ their accessibility to manip 
^ 3tion by practitioners and clients an 


3tion by practitioners and clients a 
® their strategic importance as well as 
^eir probable relationship, theoreti- 


callY* to lue i 

tion of phenomena studied. There wdl 
be greater interest in the processes of 
iiiteniction among many variables m 
particular concrete cases or situations 
than in the isolation of sing e variables 
for study in a wide variety of situations. 
Values and goals will be studied along 
with non-normative facts and factors. 
Vet the two should be d. 5 tmgu|shed- 
ihe operational researcher must become 

InsoL measure philosopher as well as 

''‘^lih^iras' u’Sd be. Operational 
research is not better or worse than 
basic research; it is diiferent, because 
u serves somewhat different purposes. 
Yet both can be “scientific. 

b Innuiry Rather Than Jusl.fica- 
■ T>,:, the results of operational re- 

irambwlllnot^ 

rtf the scientist as well as his 
system techniques are not taken 

o dt n egmtion. For science 

rXem vIef. an inherent ethm. 

'h^'er much some scientists and anu- 
scientisu may^ jpjrft of inquiry. 

Thildashes with the spirit of justifiea- 
^ IVrh nervades much "common 
tion and diagnosis. How 

sense ' justification be validly 

can the p trongly tinctured with, 

replaced y. ■ ®Many health edu- 
the spirit of q neganiza- 

cators ‘and private, which must 

existence, their way of 
just ty tnei persons who are sources 

working. t W support and 

of over-simplified and emo- 

,vho “PP'f' jteria in judging success 
tionahzed c t ^ valuation research 
or failure. oroeram gives evidence 

applied to ° up to our public 

that we are n ‘j^^f ^aising appeals? 
relations “ ; the need for re- 

:SSr"n "redoing is taken as 
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evidence that our agency doesn’t al- 
ready know what it is doing? Studies 
undertaken in this atmosphere are 
likely to be distorted in the image of 
justification, and the spirit of inquiry 
will be a casualty in the process. It is 
better not to go through the forms of 
inquiry, if the conditions necessary to 
support valid inquiry are not in some 
measure present. 

This is no easy problem. The answer 
seems to lie in two directions. First, 
choose problems where some readiness 
to inquire and to abide by the results 
of inquiry already exists. This may 
mean tackling less crucial problems 
first. Second, use participation of key 
people m the inquiry to widen their 
mquny span, to extend the areas in 
which they are willing to inquire rather 
than to justify and reenforce what they 
already ‘know” on the grounds of 
common sense.” 

c. This latter discussion suggesu 
what has ong been recognized-^hat 
operattonal research is a methodology 
for training and change as melt as lor 
gaming new knowledge. Tlie latter goal 
must not be lost sight of, lest the spirit 
of inquiry be lost and "scientistic” ma- 
nipulation of attitudes and values take 
us place. But the former goal needs to 
be kept in mind too in selecting prob- 
ems and designing studies. Specific 
learnings about communities, program- 
ming, prevention, epidemiology etc 
will result from participation in par- 
ticular operational researches. These 
learnings are important, but they are 
not the basic learnings. The basic learn- 
ings have already been suggested— skill 


This means helping to heal the cultural 
and personal split between “science” 
and “common sense” in human affairs. 

d. Using Scientific Expertise Wisely. 
Expertise from the behavioral sciences 
will often be needed by practitioners in 
meeting the technical problems which 
operational research present. The main 
goal is to develop a cooperative, non- 
defensive relationship between expert 
and practitioner. Health educators 
must work to overcome whatever inferi- 
ority feelings they may have as “mere” 
practitioners in the presence of “scien- 
tific” expertise. They must accept and 
discount the hesitations of many be- 
havioral scientists who naturally fear 
losing caste with their pure peers by 
risking the impurity of contact with 
practice and action. Understanding of 
the differences in roles, mutual respect 
for the different values and value-hier- 
archies involved in these roles, agree- 
ment on plans which invalidate neither 
set of values— these are the substantive 
goals of research expert-practitioner re- 
lationships that must be sought and 
built. 

e. Strategies of Installing Opera- 
ttonal Research. Some general points 
o strategy have been suggested in the 
previous discussion. These may be 
pulled out in summary fashion at this 
point. 

^ Health educators are in the first 
instance social practitioners. If they are 
o whole-hearted "operational re- 
search.” they must recognize the differ- 
ence of value orientation and empha- 
ws in the roles of "social practitioner” 
n of scientific researcher” and must 
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in operational researches functioti as 
subjects of study, furnishing data hav 
mg their behavior analyzed and inter 
preted There must be sufficient co 
operation by clients in deciding to o 
research on a policy problem an m 
determining what problem to stuc y o 
insure that they are willing to become 
subjects as well as chents and to accept 
the pains and tribulations of the lot 
mer estate This means that erstw In e 
chenfi must understand and accept t le 
differences bet^seen the roles and re a 
tionships of clients and subjects an 
accept die latter role in the interest o 
eientual program and policy improve 
ment Reeducation along this bne 
should m some degree precede the m 
stallation of an operational lesearcii 
project as it most certainly will foUotv 
d the results of the research study are 
taken seriously in subsequent po ttry 
and program decisions 
3 Initial problems should be se 
lected in a way to meet the criteria o 
both practical importance and rc 
searchability This means diat an mi 
tial problem should be one which those 
concerned, including the power persons 
and groups related to the program, can 
approach m a spirit of inquiry, ready 

change ideas and practices if t e 
study indicates the need for change 
rather than a spirit of justification, m 
''hich results are selected, twisted or 
^ejected m order to maintain and jus 
established ideas and practices 

4 The help of research expertise wi 

olien be needed by practitioners m 
dealing uith the technical problems 
diey are certain to encounter m m 
uallin- • * 


incouiik'-* — 

‘ng researches A relationship ol 

^ual status 


i — -vuius cooperation needs to be 
'doped i£ sucli consultation and col 
labor'* ' - -u This rc 


auui 

^boraiion are to work well This r 
^phasues point i abo\e whicli app 
^01 alonp lo practitioners but to be- 


havioral scientists as well, though in re 
verse direction 

The special Opportunity for Health 
Educators in Operational Research 

, Health educators worb in a field 
with an overall value-improved pub 
c Lalth-that IS less riddled by con 
troversy m current Amer.can culture 
ran are the fields of welfare, economic 
X nternaiional relations, elc 
Oenough, health policy verges a 
on all of these-as controversies 
Zut realized medicne fluor.dat.on 

mon^ense as determinants of public 

'’°rThflS”educat.on profession 
” Vnhlv less encrusted with its own 
,s iraditions than any 

^toTealth profession It is, therefore 
° I freer than any other to adapt 

Tmadmons to new currents of thought 

f m the behavioral sciences 
r It 15 oriented to education, and 
^ I research m its installation 

’’‘’rr’an educational approach just 
requires are inherently educa 

“onal in eflect for those taking part,.! 

'“'•"Kau"ve‘'lack®of prestige among 

’ rvlffier^g^nm^tlnnlrsianed’ 

value It me 1 Drcstigc into an un 
T 'feeling “lif mfcrmn.y For 
.rihe practices of loss pres 
*=>"8? ‘ (cssions are sometimes less 
useful prole 

urar/esisunce from oilier collabora 
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ting professions than are changes in the “common sense” in our divided cul* 
more prestigeful collaborators. ture. 


I, therefore, commend your past ef- 
forts and look forward to your future 
efforts in operational research designed 
to advance the improvement of your 
profession. You can by these efforts, I 
feel sure, contribute not only to putting 
your own professional activities on a 
firmer basis of tested knowledge and 
value but also contribute to the will 
of other professions to heal, in their 
own spheres of professional activity the 
dangerous split between “science” and 
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the researcher and his 

AUDIENCES David Riesman 


w . 

» Then I was in the middle of the 
manuscript of Crestwooi Heights, I 

in Park Forest, a new-model suburb 
winch IS comparable to Crestwood 
Heights in the intensity with which it 
has been studied. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by William H. Whyte, Jr of 
Fortune, its imaginative, incisive, and 
not unsympathetic main surveyor En 
route to the meeting Whyte observed 

e r ‘"tiwiewing 

in Park Forest, he hnri .1 ° 


Introduction to 
Crestwood Heights 


being loose in a harem, hforeover, the 
problems to which he had addressed 
himself in his justly famous series of 
articles on Park Forest had frequently 
been those felt most keenly by the home- 
bound wives: problems of sociability 
and. privacy in the rental courts; of the 
imits of idiosyncracy in decor; of how 
to put down roots while remaining, on 
ehalf of their husbands’ careers, po- 
tential transients. At the meeting where 
ne was asked to speak, however, Whyte 


in Park Forest, he had had the straiel w 

feeling of being virtually the only male r ^““■°tinded— and kept at a distance 
in the place during the daytime* the mixed audience — by a panel 

men were all at work downtown or at entirely of men; these, and 

various plants around Chicago, and friends in the first several rows of 

there were some joking references to his la^ audience, asked him questions 

y of a technical “male” sort, e.g., 
from Crestwood Heights, A study of the r„u 
John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, and Elizabeth w Suburban Life, edited by 

Books, Inc., Publishers, pp. 5-10. Used by permission ® ^ 95 ^, New York: Basic 
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concerning social science metliodology 
or zoning regulations, only one woman 
managed to get in a word during tire 
enure evening Many of tire questions 
\\ere hostile, and appeared to spring 
from resentment of the possibility or 
claim that an outsider could 
thing that was not obvious to the loca^ 
experts and founding fathers of 1947 
1948, the date of first settlement 
This volume by Seeley, Sim, and 
Loosley makes several important con 
Uibutions to understanding such en 
counters A brilliant chapter is devoted 
to the triangle ’ between male experts 
and researchers, their female ch^ts, 
and the latter’s husbands The hus 
bands work all day m the city, i^V 
pride themselves on being practica , 
no nonsense men — a pride partly inain 
tamed by polarizing themselves 
rheir allegedly emotional, starry eye 
'nies, they are willing to buy 
ljury) social science in personnel an 
niarketing departments (as one ap 
punenance, thanks in part to the cor 
poration tax, of their being up to date), 
ljut not in affairs pertaining to their 
suburb and its schools The wives ave 
the leisure and education and 
to make a career out of subur la 
and to be anxious about themselves an 
their children The social science ex 
perts, often marginal members o new 
professions, require lay co operation in 
order to have subjects, financing, an 
the prestige sometimes denied them m 
scholarly world These experts, 
^tich like artists, appear male vis vi 
female clients, counsellees, an 

deioices but not quite manly to tie 
‘otter's spouses The experts also have 
ihe *..1.5 _c u the com 


^ers spouses The experts 
me adsantage of being m the 
taunuy in the daytime, and of having 
prestige in tlie eyes of subsidiary ex 
P«ru sucli as scliool teachers, soaai 
''Others, and other semi professionals o 
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limited theoretical pretensions It is 
understandable that the husbands, un 

easy tn any case because they are 
wedded to their work and only periph 
erally to their families, resent the ex 
per J with their psychological know 
how their intimate knowledge of the 
community, and their permissive no 
uZs of clnld rearing We s notions 
were quite different, but this did not 
save him from triangulation) 

The concern that Seeley, Sim, and 
Loosley have with this triangle and its 
dangers for all parties concerned— not 
ieast the expert, whose success with a 
lav public will divorce him still further 
from his academic colleagues-is part 
o^wider concern which runs through 
the book for the consequences of social 
research upon the communities (and 
fifer • objects ) studied Anthropol 
° ^ havt developed an ethical pro 
o protect le tnbes they visit 
being unduly influenced by their 
from being Westernized 

cultural relativism is part of 
P“P' “m with us now much qual 
this progra , detachment 

flarutmes aSlndateasit were 

1 rrtpnt to the principle of cul 
“Tsiuch In their dforts to combat 
T rtrhtahsm and ethnocentrism of 

the pacoch 1 ^dnumstrators, they 

roissionar es d^ 

reports entirely at their 
their reseat definition, 

tribe would not read what was 
about them, and would pre 
'" mv be disturbed as little as pos 
“ hv having an anthropologist In 
Sible by among them, seeking 

to learn th j their values But 

‘“l"’' U g“"s I'arfcr and harder to find 
today It get , ,,1 to assume 

diem that way (Mrs 
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tifully indicates the complexities and 
moral ambiguities involved), and an- 
thropologists have become much more 
sensitive to their subjects as the world 
has shrunk. When the Lynds published 
their first Middletown book and when 
W. Lloyd Warner came back from an 
Australian tribe and started work on 
the “Yankee City Series,” social science 
was directly plunged into the problem 
of reporting on its subjects to its sub- 
jects. Witness Point of No Return. 

Seeley and his collaborators, like 
their predecessors in American com- 
munity studies, have — unlike the For- 
tune articles — granted a kind of cour- 
tesy anonymity to their suburb, more as 
a sign of goodwill than in any hope 
that one can hide so distinctive a fea- 
ture of the landscape as Crestwood 
Heights. But the authors collide, like 
Whyte, with a problem their predeces- 
sors only brushed against, for they are 
writing about us, about the profes- 
sional upper middle class and its busi- 
ness man allies, not about a New Eng- 
land museum for the upper class, such 
as Yankee City, or a small and rather 
parochial town in the South or Mid- 
west, such as Joncsville or Elmtown 
They are writing, as they are almost 
too aware, about themselves, their 
friends, their "type” (I -type” the 
authors, of course, no doubt uniustlv 
by treating the trio as if they were one 
person). Moreover, the enterprise on 
which they report involved much more 
than simply a one-shot data-gathering 
expedition; this was “action research ” 
with teams of clinicians for the school 
children, discussion leaders for the 
school teachers and parents (as implied 
above, only the mothers, by and large 
took part), and leaders of Human Re- 
lations classes in the schools— classes 
in which the young people were en- 


couraged, quite bravely, to bring up 
any problems of concern to them. In 
the High School, many of the subur- 
ban teen problems of parents, cars, sex, 
cliques arose, along with Crestwood 
Heights' exceptional sensitivity to 
inter-ethnic (mainly, Jewish-Gentile) 
amity; there also arose some very prob- 
ing questions concerning the search for 
personal identity and integrity. So in- 
tertwined, in fact, is the research with 
the community that this book gives the 
impression that its authors are still 
stuck in the tar-baby; their moral in- 
tensity about their task and their re- 
sponsibilities both as researchers and 
as reporters is, in all its humorlessness 
and intensity, rare and admirable. 

I have occasionally asked novelists 
how they feel about using their friends 
and families, barely disguised, in an 
autobiographical book. Usually, if they 
have thought about the question at all, 
the immensely powerful ideology of 
lort pour Vart, developed for use 
against the Philistines, suffices to dis- 
miss any scruples. Moreover, partly be- 
cause of this ideology, writers have a 
vanity that researchers repress or sel- 
dom gain; as one, whose whole family 
garnishes a lurid novel, told me, “My 
book will be alive when all my family 
IS dead”; his implication was they 
Jould be grateful for this immortality. 
To be sure, Randall Jarrell’s Pictures 
ot an Institution bursts with its tirade 


T I ^ iKjvciisL WHO iieuit- 

J^ly” cases a college community (the 
^k in turn cruelly cases the lady). 
But Jarrell, as befits the author of The 
ge of Criticism, is unusually self-con- 
saous about reflexivity for a literary 
man; most novelists so far as I can 
make out (Thomas Wolfe is a notable 
^ception) take exploitation of their 
material” for granted. 



As I have implied, the consciences 
o£ the authors o£ Ciestwood Hetgits 
are so involved with their research ex- 
perience that I wish at times they had 
had the novelist's insouciance as we as 
the no\ ehst’s sensitivity to anxiety an 
other forms of mental suffering among 
the well to do I myself often ^ prefer, 
for reasons which I’m sure won t stan 
full examination, to suppose that socia 
scientists exaggerate their power or 
weal or woe — hence in such cases as 
this their feelings of responsibility 
Most social scientists, however, due 
such moral issues by believing only m 
their subjects’ subjectivity and not in 
their own, or by seeking to couch their 
findings in an opaque language whic 
their subjects can presumably not e 
cipher or which in any case is believe 
to be free from bias Whatever discom 
fort IS associated with the path chosen 
fjy Seeley. Sim, and Loosely, I will take 
It any day over the self deceptions an 
ethical insensitivities of the majority 
The authors of Crestwood Heights are 
not iViniit thcir profes 
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auinors ot urciiwaou — 
not purse proud about their profes 
Clonal training (and they lack the m 
nocence of supposing that technical 
terms can long conceal one’s values) 
one result is that there is not a hne m 

tll.c 1 1 . , , , 


supposing that technical 
)ng concer 

one result is that there is not i. 
tfns book -vviih which I would suppose 
an ^,1 , 


this book -vviih which I would suppose 
^n educated non professional reader 
'ull ha^e any serious difficulty ^ 
^ome measure, I rather regret this, lor 
h means that the writing, for my taste, 
not 


ms that the writing, loi 
not sumciently dense and allusive, 
^^qihing IS painstakingly spelled out 
'‘nd m one respect this prolixity is 
Plexing, for if one assumes that readers 
and subjecu are, apart from accidents 
nf residence, the same people, then 
'^ne iNould not need all the eihno 
ppbic detail which o\erburdens tins 
Though the authors have a 
'keener e)c for moral impasse ana 


arabesque than tor the material culture 
or for the merely sociable, they insist 
on telling us what the houses are like 
or the orbits o£ time and season, and 
Ire IS a long chapter on summer 
camps which seems to assume that the 
reader will neither have seen such a 
camp nor sent h.s children there 
This chapter, incidentally, has 
waspislraess ot tone-thougli not a 
penLation ot ° 

Marv McCarthy And camps ot course, 
tnh Uieir pseudo Indian lore, their 
oarents who seek surrogates to toughen 

^rdiscplme their children their 

“Trtnre^E— 

one teals that the authors are try 
luT not to be too severe on their own 
1 to lom the current intellec 
mal’mtique ot liberal middle class 

;,cotessmn^lpeople.;uch.^^^^^^^ 

aravell as he kaderslnp, ot Crestwood 
S h s But It IS hard for description 
blome parody when we are 
”°dine not about strata or tribes re 
’"‘of^tfom us, but about our own sub 
mote from , camps, in 

orbantor mtlie case i.j, 

%mpam’'theCllm«ng, from the de 
ot a presumably typical 

, cpr,nrate rounds of activity, 

T‘’l“ mtenect only occasionally (the hus- 
which interse [otic, I only 

’'""mrSs lor an hour m die evening, 
3ec the Uds ^ mtauns ), 

T on the part of die children 
“ h“ach odier and their parents is 
towards eacl ,,ehav.or is given 

dcmonsiratue Gi\»ng of presents 

high aPP^o'',^ ,, . i„ghiy regarded token of 
m dvis !“"'■ £ equally strong nonn, 

love and «wcii _ separate 

° tr each niembcr of die lan.d), 

“rS«^«<luc.-vcnts.ndie..a.u,eof 
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holiday or anniversary celebrations involv- 
ing the whole group (the summer holiday 
together must be planned for a year or 
more in advance). Only a high degree of 
efficiency (faintly reminiscent of that of 
a well-run club or office) in operating the 
household makes this individualistic pat- 
tern of outside activities workable at all. 
The actual help given by the children can 
be symbolic only; more helpful, and un- 
usual, is tlie presence of the same maid 
with this family over a six-year period. 


Veblen knew that the apparently 
deadpan could be devastating, and part 
of Mary McCarthy's genius is to be able 
to say, for instance, that "the professor 
came into the room carrying his brief- 
case” so that the descriptive remark ap- 
pears to undress him, to show him as he 
really ridiculously is, without pretence 
or illusion. But when I read such a 
passage as the one quoted above, and 
many like it, I wonder whether it is I 
who bring to the material a sardonic 
reaction or whether I find it there, in 
the use of the term "efficiency,” in the 
comparison with the club or office, and 
m the awkwardness— neither quite jar- 
gon nor quite literature — of such 
phrases as "highly regarded token of 
love and esteem.” 

Readers will have to answer such 
questions for themselves, but it is part 
of the context that it i, the very niceiiess 
of the Crestwood Heights people that 
lays them open to scrutiny either by 
the researchers or by the readers. The 
suburbanites (or at least the women 
and experts) invited the research team 
m; they welcomed long and probing 
interviews and tests, in a way that le» 
agreeable and perhaps less vulnerable 
people would not have done, (it is 
perhaps an aspect of this ethos which 
leads Crestwood Heights, if not always 
to welcome the influx of Jews, at least 
not to tolerate any restrictions or 


quotas.) The same defencelessness of 
Crestwood Heights appears in its de- 
voutness, the women's that is, towards 
each passing fad in child-rearing, and 
in the social and psychological profes- 
sions generally. The authors could not 
help but be struck by the ^vay in which 
mothers rejected their own experience 
in favor of some formula — and if the 
researchers criticized the formula they 
were themselves in danger of becoming 
the new priests, only to be overthrown 
in turn. The anthropologist who goes 
into a culture that has successfully 
hardened against white contact does 
not face this danger, nor does the in- 
dustrial sociologist, whom the workers 
in a factory regard as a tool or fool of 
management or of themselves. But 
every perceptive teacher does have the 
experience of fearing a discipleship 
which robs the student of independ* 
and might even prefer students’ 
disdain to their passivity. As I have al- 
ready indicated, it is the researchers’ 
own niceness and defencelessness that 
them aware of the ethical am- 
biguities of their invasion of Crestwood 
Heights; under the circumstances, they 
could hardly be expected to possess the 
^rene confidence in science, in ev- 
idence, that a Martin Arrowsmith 
struggled for. Moreover, Arrowsmith 
wanted to cure something obvious and 
concrete, something “outside,” while 
the problems of Crestwood Heights are 
on another level. Possibly the very exist- 
ence of the suburb itself (and the re- 
s^rchers studying themselves studying 
»t) marks something of a retreat from 
t e intractable problems of society, 
ough It would seem fairer to say only 
at there is some loss of traditional 
torms of venturesomeness as the echo- 
frontier replaces the van- 
ishing external one. 
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of^the^oc^l^^cientist in 

ACtTSnIeSEARCH Ronam L,ppUC 

Our discussion will consider the “^“"?„°h's‘*dSon^°/ th^pcotlem 

many value judgments he does m consulted on 

when he takes an active role in action- working m this situation? O 

research projects? ' ’ 


COIlaiuw •• — 

"’’fret— teacher asks for con 

live cltq . what the trouble is 
— — tut she doesn't know any techniques 

uations The APA Committee on b 1 an im 

Ethical Standards for Psychology has problem to work on? I feel sh 

been working on these problems with punitive type °£ Pf"°" 

collaboration from the membership should this make any difference in my 
lor two years and has formulated a Shou^^^ ^^^HfCsmu with 

senes of suggested guidelines for volved or can I make t e , 

adequate conduct of psychological re them? Is a 

search I believe that these already rep needed here, or just a P 

resent a very important bit of progre^ tnt d.(j„ence m such 

As yet they do not seem to me to ton ^ ^ of a local polit 

on some of the crucial decision * representative ,iprprmininK 

that have come up £or me during par J j asjes for help m 

ricpaiion m various action research "easJns for the apathy 

projects , f n-irtv membership an 

Let me mention a few examples of pa«^^_j^ ^,n3 situation This » no 

action research situations and dccis> ^ ^htical party m « 
problems to give the context of the ex S^„nld Who 

ptriences I am talking about „ me as a so 

r A member of management o the data 

‘ndusinal organization requests le p ^ jjflerence? „nvprnmcnt bureau 

a study to improve productivity chief of a g ^ minded 

"ork groups From initial discussion ^ quite research mtn 

" rs clear that this person is only rep 

c - . Problff^^ Pnrhoi 

'^rorri 1 


research projects? ^ 

The question that arises from th 
is whether there is or can be any co 
sensus among social scientists as 
professional standards for behavior 

scientists in these value judgment si doesn i xnv'" 

uations The APA Committee on but rlr.3 an im 

Ethical Standards for Psychology nortant problem t 

been wnrkina nn these problems i-ather nuni 



'^ngj Symposium sponsored 

'ogy t;«pu6/ij/jtfd manuscript usea y f 
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He requests help in setting up an ex- 
periment in trying out two different 
supervisory procedures in different 
parts of the bureau. This means mak- 
ing changes in the life situation of 
quite a number of persons and keeping 
it secret so as not to spoil the design. 
Is it ethical to do this sort of thing 
without the permission of the subjects? 

The first question which arises for 
me is: Why should I be interested in 
any of these requests? What scientific 
contribution will I make by getting 
hooked up in this obligation to be of 
some service to the “subjects” of my 
research? Cannot I spend my time more 
productively on more sharply focused 
laboratory research where the scientific 
problem to be solved is more clearly 
delineated? ^ 
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their validity in a variety of real-life 
situations similar to the one from 
which this request for help is coming. 

When I try to relate these three val- 
ues to the decision situation of whether 
or not to participate in field research 
with a service obligation, two addi- 
tional questions come up: 

/. Are there some or even many of 
the phenomena on which basic research 
is necessary that we can only discover 
the existence of and gain access to for 
study by this type of field-research re- 
lationship? 

2 . Might it be possible in such field 
settings to get enough identification of 
the organization (subjects) with the 
value of making a general scientific 
contribution over and above the solu- 
tion of the immediate problem, so that 
a worthwhile basic research contribu- 
tion can be made as a complementary 
product to the scientific solving of the 
problem disturbing this group (assum- 
ing it is unlikely that the two designs 
would be identical)? 


Value 2 . But as a social scientist I 
also feel an obligation to see the sclen- 
tilic attitude and methodology applied 
to the solution of more and more the 
disruptive problems of society. I be- 
beve thts IS possible and is necessary 
for the survival and beneficial recon 
struction of the culture which will per 
not and nourish scientific activity. 


At this general level of decision I 
ave concluded that it is desirable for 
me as a social scientist to spend at 
east part of my time participating 
m appropriate action-research projects. 

rom this analysis I have also arrived 
at the tentative conclusion that there 
are at least three roles in which 1 can 
per^ive myself as functioning as a 
social scientist: 


Palue j. Also, as a social scientist 1 
am in a professional communication 
network so that I receive and possess 
information about research results else- 
where which have application relevance 

in this particular social situation and 

I feel an obligation to communicate my 
perceptions of relevance and to test 


formulate and tolvr;“ c3 p-f 
^^°m previous theoretica 
TK empirical researcl 

e problem tension” comes fron 
j„ ^ m our understand 

mg ot phenomena.” 

*scond and third roles focu 
on contributing to the scientific solv 
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mg o£ specific social problems, where 
the "problem tension’ comes from 
feelings of pain or disequilibrium m 
some part of our social structure, an 
where I as a social scientist can make a 
particular contribution 

fl (Role 2) By applying scientihc 
methodology to the diagnosis and/ 
or experimental solution of the pro 
lem , 

b (Role 3 ) By applying general 
principles from the stockpile o re 
search knowledge to the action 
decisions called for in this concrete 
problem situation 

At some points these roles seem 
clearly to overlap and be in harmony 
^uth each other At other points t ey 
seem to pull in different directions so 
lar as goals for my behavior are con 
cemed 

Let us return now to my further de 
cision problems, once I have persona y 
decided 1 can and should function as 
a social scientist in action ^ 

projects By what criteria shall 1 de 
fine ‘an appropriate action researc 
project ’ for me to participate m? As 
I review the decisions made in the our 
dlustrative situations mentioned above, 

‘t seems to me the following values 
served as guiding ones Let me or 
mulate each one and try to indicate 
«5me of the implications for direction 

nf decision 

f'alue ^ It IS desirable to spend one s 
energy working on problems that are 
'widespread and/or crucially disruptive* 
nr in which the solution is likely to e 
'widely applicable to other problems o 
tins Widespread or crucial sort, or wi 
^ group whose influence is widesprcau, 
^nd so on 

On Uie basis of this criterion n 
^nied to me that preference sUooia 
^ gt'en to die problems of apathy i 


political behavior and productivity in 
work groups working on monotonous 
tasks (in the examples above) rather 
than to the specific classroom problem 
and the comparison of two specific 
methods of supervision To arrive at 
such preferences, using this criterion 
/which It IS assumed would be weighted 
along with others) demands asking 
questions about the de^ee to which 
this problem is typical, the seriousness 
ot the social disruption or disorganiza 
non caused by the continuation of the 
problem, and its dynamic 
[o other problems For example, the 
nroblems^of a community council 
Lffht not seem at first sight to be par 
“cularly significant, but the conflicting 
loyalties o£ the instructed orgJ'Vf, 
tional delegates might cast a great dea 
ot light Of international committee 
Jobfems and labor management nego 

Ltion situations that are less acces 
sible tor research 


Value 5 It JS desirable that helping 
or organization to apply a 
* (ir outlook and methodology to 
To ns ptohlenis should result in the 
one ot Its p outlook and 

.nternaluanon 

r oten 

“Tins tZltToua ot the crucial 
1 v^lues 1 suggested that one 
liT dioosc to work with an impor 
ni 7 ition even though the par 
“"HTroblcrwas not of great s.g 
iicular p might be because ot a 

"'Tble mognosif ot the group s rbd 
favorable p b d.agnose and solve 

[ ZlZs. and therefore of ns 
Its own problem , ,iioccdnres 

icadmess t PP y 

“ ‘ Ld opcmtmns once n had lerriicd 
r In one case, after considerable 
l^'::;seLrclnns. I accepted the mviia 
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tion to work on a relatively superficial 
problem with a significant group with 
whose program objectives 1 did not 
agree. This was on the basis of the 
hunch that if this group became 
identified with a research-oriented out- 
look in tackling its problems it might 
very well launch into a program eval- 
uation that might affect its basic ob- 
jectives. The hunch proved correct in 
this particular case. Obviously it is 
necessary to attempt to do a lot of 
hard-headed thinking about the appli- 
cation of this value criterion, and also 
to use skills of relationship beyond 
those of merely doing good sound re- 
search. In order to test, and to avoid 
some of the traps, another standard for 
appropriate behavior as an action-re- 
searcher seems to me implied. 


Value 6. It is desirable that all 
parties, or representatives of all parties 
involved m the problem should recog: 
nire the problem, should desire iu sok- 
lon, and agree on seeking help from 
die social scientist or research organi- 
ration. In many cases it may be nrces- 
sary to specify a trial period duSg 
which the scientist does not have such 
representative collaboration but 1^“ 
tempting to get it established. 

First of all, it seems like quite a trap 
scmntifically to move into\ situaS 
where many of the relevant data are 
going to be inaccessible because of the 
attitudes of the persons toward volun- 
tary collaboration in the project. If as 
in the case of the government burrau 
example, experimental manipulation 
IS called for, there is the additional 
need for some level of discussion and 
acceptance of the project and—usuallv 
-^ommitment to share the discoveria 
that have been made possible by the 
cooperation. Third, the probability of 


acceptance of the findings is much 
lower if there has not been an initial 
acceptance of the problem and help 
toward solving it. A closely related 
point constitutes my seventh value 
criterion. 


Value 7. It is also desirable that the 
organization or conflicting parties be 
ready to participate in whatever way 
is appropriate in the process of scien* 
tific analysis and experimentation, (fl) 
to help guarantee receptivity to the 
findings; (6) to develop skill and moti- 
vation to use the same process in the 
location and solution of other prob- 
lems. 


Several self-survey projects, in com- 
munities, industry, and school systems, 
have indicated that with guidance and 
training by a social scientist many 
citizens, workers, and even children 
within the projects can be trained to 
ao a competent job of interviewing, 
observing, and analysis. This is not just 
a matter of research economy. The 
major result is greater acceptance, un- 
derstanding, and use of the findings 
and greater readiness and ability to 
so ve other problems by the same 
methodology. Usually a continuing 
re ationship to technical methodolo- 
gists IS needed. Sometimes the result 
** * ® tip of a permanent re- 

search department within the organi- 
zation, ° 

criteria have been 
y helpful in testing the potential 
orking relationship with many groups 
decision whether it 
will . possible — ethical if you 

,u ° tvork as a social scientist with 
group. As I think of the 
dusiria^ party example, and the in- 
du trial example, another important 
criterion stands out. ^ 
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Value 8 It is necessary that there be 
a readiness to understand, accept, an 
explicitly define the role o£ the social 
scientist as that of a methodologist in 
scientific problemsolving, or as a re 
source person on relevant 
done elsewhere, as one who is hig y 
motivated to help solve this particu ar 
problem, but who has an open, ^ 
perimental attitude toward what t e 
data will or should reveal, or what wi 
turn out to be the best method in an 
experimental project 
I believe every scientist who wor s 
in action research projects must care 
fully plan the interpretation of his ro e 
in this regard and must vigorously 
demonstrate this position, particular y 
'vhen working with conflicting groups 
Standing by itself as a single guiding 
principle this value is of course vu 
nerable to the question, Is the social 
scientist, then, only the hired technical 
servant of any group, no matter w a 
Its objectives? I have already stressed 
other values to be weighted in ® 
judgment, such as the crucial nature 
of the social problem, the readiness ot 
the group to learn and apply scienti c 
method to other problems, and so on 
1 believe however, that the role o 
scientiflc methodologist, or interpreter 
of data from elsewhere with hign 
standards of interpretation, must c 
'•gorously defined and maintained U 
"0 are to make our maximum contri 
oution to the rational solution of social 

issues 

1 ba\e stated the opinion that m 
most adequate action research projec 
^he findings will have some genera 
|ommific value as well as the value oi 
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me decisions about who to work with 
and how to work with them 

Value 9 It is desirable that the 
eroup or organization he ready to per 
mit and support the communication o£ 
mlevant d^coveries to other groups 
and to the public as well as using the 
data to resolve its own prob em 

This does not mean that I think 
the data should belong to the consult 
me tientist, or that he can demand 
unilateral rights to publication in an 
action resear* project In many cases 
T think this IS a quite unreasonable 
re^lest that dentes the whole nonon 
„t r.artnership m the project I nave 
midied all through these remarks that 
irsCentist should spend his energies 
m those action research projects where 

med in data collection and 
methods u „„ m secure 

“acuvuy mvolvSent in the research 
activity heheve this can 


-lunc value as weii as . 

helping ihe particular group to so v 
^ particular problem For this 

f beUe\e it is frequently desirable 
®Pply anoilicr value standard m gui 


activity believe this can 

■‘'‘V''and Teputalio°ns EvTi^^'uch 
tegrity opportunity tor 

'''"Tkarmng on both sides and for 
"■“v deemons to be made jointly on 
many necisiu ^.ber than a sin 

a stepbystep ba.^ «ther^ 

gle P'^‘= ,o get commitments on 

Tthe problems he thinks might conic 

IsmTeto a teniame or try-out phase 
of the working relationship 

now to summanze as best 
^“‘ihe mmn notions of tins approach 

m die ole of .he social scicniisi m the 

Tcl on research siiualion 
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First, it has been accepted as a start- 
ing point for this paper that values 
are die products of decision-situations 
where competing interests are con- 
cerned. Some values then become more 
general guiding principles (Benne calls 
them “validating preferences") in oilier 
decision situations. 


Second, it has been suggested that a 
social scientist, in his membership role 
as a social scientist, has accepted a 
number of validating preferences con- 
cerning “scientific methodology and at- 
titude" as guidelines for his behavior 
in decision situations. Geiger has sum- 
marized these in his paper in the Jour- 
nal of Social Issues^ to include such 
notions as "the hypothetical attitude/’ 
the feeling of tentativeness, respect for 
probable error, experimentalism in 
examining ideas, certain standards of 
methodology, etc. These represent a 
constellation of validating preferences 
for guiding decision where one's mem- 

Third, I have stated the belief that, 
m the action-research social problem- 
solving situation, conflicts arise be 
tween the scientist role and otto mem: 
bership roles such as political parTv 
membership, civic associations, cm I 
have maintained that in these situa 
tions It IS possible to maintain 
scientist role and still work vigorously 
on the solution of these problems if 

an/ 
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tain conditions of working relationship 
can be achieved and maintained. 

Fourth, I have suggested that one 
value of the scientist is that certain 
values of the scientific community con- 
cerning the use of scientific method 
should become common values of the 
total community as the basic approach 
to the continuous assessment of action 
and reconstruction of values. It seems 
to me this is probably the meeting point 
of the scientist’s value system and the 
general ideology of democracy. This 
needs much more intensive philosophi- 
cal examination. 

Fifth, I have suggested that the 
scientist should not take an absolute 
value position about the conditions of 
his collaboration as a scientist in ac- 
tion-research projects. The reconstruc- 
tion of values is a complex psychologi- 
cal process that can be stimulated by 
^equate collaborative relationships. 
This educational responsibility to 
teach the scientific method should be 
part of the value system of the social 
scientist as social scientist. 

1 am sure iliere is a high probability 
of error in many of the notions I have 
expressed here. I am fairly certain that 

>s problem of defining the appro- 
priate professional role of the social 
scientist in working relations with the 
great population of action groups, or- 
pnizaiions, and agencies is a critical 
«ue at the present time and will con- 
uThere^ S^ow as a problem for all of 
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The Small Group in Processes 
of Planned Change 


1 , ^ „ .he history o£ small group study 

n the glance a research aud theorizing 

presented in Chapter 6, the m'^the application o£ knowledge o£ 

on group behavior and o£ ? , ehapier sampled the results o£ researc 

groups was discussed The readings i which seem most use£ul to change 

and theorizing with an eye nts a sampling £rom the literature on 

agents generally The present chap P 

application . .mall group occupies a strategic p ace 

It has been suggested previously a imking as it necessarily does persons 

in the instrumentation o£ planned ang group can he utilized to in uce 
and larger social systems, changes larger social f 

dianges both in the persons o£ its me , i,red as a medium £or changing 
"hich the group is set The group can utilization, the group 

persons who seek and find membership i ^^oup can also be used 

operates as a learning or training or dier Py ^ tire social structures in 

as an instrument in planning and un action or policy and pro- 

Mhich It IS set in this use, the group foncnon 

gram building group , social organization o t ^ ^ 

In either form o£ utilization, lo the goals u ts designe to 

in terms o£ its appropriateness and ap 5 found to be inept or PP 

trequently necesifry I£ the group of e^t 

Priate, the social system of the group , planned change or 

■h more adequate funcuomng as a med.mn 

social change can be assured Acbtcving Cha^^S^ Pcop fhaiiGc 

In the fiL reading o£ this chapter, armamentarium ‘>’e 

Mtesses the importance of the smal ,^nce of wild concepts 

^Stnt This argument emphasize the. y„e ■^'■"■’Se 

part of the required conceptu re education o 

primary concern is social action or m 
the tiso 
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In the next reading, discussions of various training methods that employ the 
small group as a medium of planned change are presented. Benne’s Case Methods 
in the Training of Administrators is included in Chapter ii of this book. It may 
be reread as an introduction to the training methods presented in this chapter 
and Its argument need not be repeated here. 

One caution against imputation of superiority to one group training method 
o er the others ts perhaps appropriate here. A temptation for practitioners is to 

oict ce thm cr “ ail others. Schools of 

rthl aulor® “P “"“"-I defense and propagation of this method. One 
rioMraU of ih T" ““““ ^ inference of practi- 

sZs He fa ■'““'""8 ’’“"ded people to ambulatory 

practitfanerZho™^^^^^^^ 

seeing-eye-Boa tcchninne -ri, ci ‘echnique and those devoted to the 

vigorous debates over the merZaLTraMiu of tZ”'""''' “ 

rb;Z “SZr;: ‘r -"dZ^^ voTerfnTsZ^^^^^^^ 

battle of techniques, which coulZhZhe" “'t .“‘''f P«“dence over the 
scrutiny. ^ subjected to evaluation and critical 

Practitioners devoted to or?ani 7 ai:«n.vi 

Ihing reeducation as a part ofthe process oTch“””“"‘r‘^ improvement and uti- 

in similar controversies over whirh r.r * frequently find themselves 

Selection of a training method ideallv7r”i 8''°“P''''2‘'ning methods is best, 
changes sought. Any comprehensive chaZ' ""'' 

community will ordinarily reouire ® Pcogrant in an organization or a 

cut populations, and for direZrfZc dmes, for diilen 

properly one of design in which vari„ ' ''*J"gc-')bjectives. The problem is 
ployed. This problem is likely to be lo.?* “™binations of techniques are em- 
one technique or method obscures ih pardsan identification with 

methods in specific circumstances » ^ superior values of other techniques or 

To illustrate this point, let us briefl 

eluded in the next five readings. To training methods in- 

pear to have one common denominatOT-'"thT,.f-r*^ training approaches ap- 
perienced behavior. Rather than relvintr' ^“ization of group members’ ex- 
the participants, these training methoH *”^terial external and unfamiliar to 
havior. To this extent, these approaches group members’ own be- 

For example, in role-playing, a problem sin.af- * ,*“’’°catory” technique, 
arisen from the group itself or have been selccted°b “ “"*d'““cd— it might have 
out by the role-players. The role-players wbh " “““ia-and is "acted 

® "^^P observers, then evalu- 

tt would be worth while to remark nn . 1 , 

Ivine ^h“ , “““"Pdons behind them. Slid. JS, '? “ '“l•”ique, but to the 

to aMume ih consciousness. It Is. we think either deiotion or antagonism 

to assume that pracliuoners can alwaj, pick oier th'e^m dangerous or impossible (or both) 
as if they were all neutral objects like wrenches. “^mentanum of available techniques 
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s »d -p.™ -< •- "» - 

process o£ solving the problem . . , ^mhe here and now situation 

This emphasis on the experienced beh somewhat, however 

-IS true of all the other and sYaters modification of 

For example, m role playing. ^ „oup, are imported a case, 

the Case Approach, certain stimuli, ext 

an incident, a problem These stimuli, pr .t Analyzing group members own 
that provide an entry into the PJ" jesistlnce on the part of group 

behavior— a process that meets with substa mauirv 

members unaccustomed to and/or defensive o pe provide “conver 

The training group and therapy group. j^cing, for the trainer as 

sation pieces, are usually more stark an Y P breakage ’ 

i\eU v^^T-jirinanrs In fact. Slater pom ^ ^ 1 .,ec/i/-infP!i (le 


—jn pieces, are usually more stark and ^ £ear of breakage ’ 

well as for the participants I" ^'“‘“/“"ovation he and his associates de 
in the training group situation led to j,e extent the trainer 

'eloped Consequently, all these training p g ,he behavioral outcomes 

structures the situation and can comfortably pr S gy, jes minimal structure 
One further consequence is this Where tvpionlly londs defensive 

and few cues of expectations, anxiety kinds of behavior ex 

behavior on the part of participants T is ® m range, more idiosyn 
pressed in training and therapy groups may personal, 

traiic, and, frequently, unconscious ond.tions than m variations of 

tntimate, and threatening material under 1 1 however, the expressed 

ihec”'"'*-’ 1 --1 l„,..rvnr varietV In tnC laU-C 


Umate, and threatening material under 1 1 however, the expressed 

-Je case study and role playing variety In , |^jg e\eryday situations 
behavior may be far more germane an trans considering the merits 

Two other factors that should be taken ‘n'” ^„,ner, and (b) Icngih of 

these training programs are (o) expen therapy group, role playing 

‘'^■ning period In comparison with the has miomfcd <>ne of the authors 

and tliP T>,.,«^occ nr#* pasv to learn Pig miild adequately 


laming period In comparison with the ^^.f^r^fed one o'f the authors 

wd the Incident Process are easy to learn ig foremen could adequately 

d>at alter several exposures to the Inci en • probably true of role 

tmploy this method for training their own . intangible variations 

P'^l'ng as well, though in both cases there /g^oup as well as Slater s 

■'"epliisticaiion and skill The ‘”‘"‘"8 J^Wound and experience While 
duMi , ^ontiidcrable oacKb doctorate 


as well, tiiougn lu , therapy group 

■'"epliisticaiion and skill The ‘”‘"‘"8 J^Wound and experience While 

■^''PUceraent approach, require considerable backg ^ 

"“clear cut credential demands exist, the ,,.„„‘ro some knowledge abou 

the social sciences or a medical dcgT""' oone llirougli P'>clioainl)sis) 
own needs and anxieties (having, „„J„„ccsIiip The hackgrouiul skil . 
’"d having passed through a demanding "PI , f ,ctors to consider m sclec 

“"J experience required by the ira-uc" arc .mi»c>=^ , ,, ,e„ hci.imd con 

'"da .raining device Length of >ru"'"5 „ch wc'h over a f.I.> week 

Ills training groups tor an hour peheved to require it eau 

Triiiiing groups, m order lo be sa) a week to icu da,s 

'"'I'c two-hour s^s.om over a fairly 'hot. span 
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(Some trainers, however, have conducted training groups in the course of a reg- 
ular academic term. Three-day institutes are not uncommon.) 

The point in all this discussion should be dear. Training techniques differ in 
Krms o go^ls, prerequisite trainers’ skills, and expected participant reactions. 
They *ould be viewed and used, not as a grab-bag of techniques, hut as a menu 
of training activities appropriate under specific conditions. 

One limitation in the readings of this section should be noted. The group 
memhtV"? i,T *c use of groups in the re-education of 

S these ” V a 'or social action. It is true that any 

^ ^ ® to train persons for social action, for policy- 

more effectivrinmrpersonarskmr The T self-understanding or for 

presented emnTi'i * ^ i i. remains, however, that the methods 

re-educaHonTf "n '' “t ™^11 groups as a medium for the 

groups teieneL ’':- “ ‘he building and management of 

Ls been Ic ssit cTb TT Th- very consciou! omission 

“^thntltrofEf 

a group as a social system!’ whateve'r ^hru’ »£ changing 

serve. The methods mggestLTtlm he 

search." ("Action researrh” i over-all methodology of "action re- 

ume.) In its present usage, it refers ** reviewed in Cliapter ii in this vol- 
ficulties in the function of their croim » * members to identify dif- 

difficulties, to utilize this information in d? information relevant to these 
to plan and undertake changes in the liehr^T^r^ needed changes in the group, 
results of change undertaken Thi-; i ^ diagnosis, and to evaluate the 

with further self-study leading toT^^^ leading to planned changes 

miniature social system of the eroun'ir planned changes epitomizes in the 

agents seek to normalize at various wf P^^cess of planned change that change- 
society. of human organization in our complex 


CH^C. ,„,1E 

Oorwin Cartwright 

Tie word "change" produces emo- word To 

tional reactions. It is not a neutral ino- i ^^^ny people it is threaten- 
E.ccrpted from Dor^in Cartwright. “Achie„i„ rl 

Vol t^.No Original ‘‘“’P'e." Human Relations, 

part o! the Leo M. Franklin Lecture SeriesVlv.^ *;.vere<i in rpyo a, 

P”m<suon. '^‘yne Un,ocrMy. Abridged and used by 
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tionary, a dissatisfied idealist, a trouble- 
maker, a malcontent. Nicer words re- 
ferring to the process ^ of changing 
people are education, training, orienta 
lion, guidance, indoctrination, 

We are more ready to have others e u^ 
cate" us than to have them change 
us. We, ourselves, feel less guilty in 
“training” others than in changing 
them. Why this emotional responset- 
What makes the two kinds of words 
have such different meanings? 1 be leye 
that a large part of the difference lies in 
the fact that the safer -words (like e u 
cation or therapy) carry the implicit as 
surance that the only changes produce 
ivill be good ones, acceptable wit iin a 
currently held value system. The co , 
unmodified word “change”, on the con- 
hary, promises no respect for values, i 
®ight even tamper with values thena 
5el\es. Perhaps for this very reason u 
'vill foster straight thinking if we us 
the word “change" and thus force ou 
sehes^ to struggle direaly 
consciously with the problenis of 
that are involved. Words like e uc 
tion, training, or therapy, by the yery 
^act that they are not so disturbing, 
may close our eyes to the fact that i ley 
too inevitably involve values. 

Another advantage of using the wor 
"diange” rather tlian other rcla 
"ords is that it does not restrict o 
thinking to a limited set of aspects o 
people that are legitimate targets 
diangc. Anyone familiar with the ns 
lory of education knows that there i 
endless contro\crsy over what it is 
about people that “education pto] 
ctly aiicnipis to modify. Some educator 
*u\e viewed education simply *ts * 
Pining knowledge, others mainly a* 
providing skills for doing thing**^ * 
uihcrs as producing healthy 
tudev’*, and some have aspired lo m 
* '^ay of life. Or if wc choose lo use a 


word like “therapy”, we can hardly 
claim that we refer to a more clearly de- 
fined realm of change. Furthermore, 
one can become inextricabfy entangfed 
Tdistinctions and vested interests by 
attempting to distinguish sharply be- 
tween!^ let us say. the domain of educa- 
tion and that of therapy. If we are to 
try to take a broader view and to de- 
«lop some basic principles that prom- 
ise to apply to all types of modifications 
in peoplk we had better use a word like 
:Xge" to keep onr thinking general 

^““mproposal that social technology 
he employed to solve the problems 
nf sociek Suggests that social science 

from those used in the physical sci- 
Does social science, m fact, have 
practically usetui knoivlcdge which 
^1 e brouelit to bear significantly 
society's most urgent problems? 
^Vhat slntifically based pnnc.pl« am 

' ^considerations to certain parts of a 
rUiis field ol scientific investigation. 


various reasons wc have found 
1 rmueft of our work has been dc- 
U,at tiiucJi o lo gain a beticr 

'“‘funding of die ways in "liicli 
undcrsia lUiitg hcliavior or resist 

people ehang ^o. 

scl for ourselves .he prac 
" I'coal of improving behavior or 
tical goal . ‘ ,,,e imelicctual 

""rrunScrstakliug why 1-oplf do 

,|,e. do. wc have 10 mvcsligalc 

' of communicaiion. m lueiice 

Sfinewure-in shoil. p.ohlem. «< 
ciiaiige. 



In this work we have encountered 
great frustration. The problems have 
been most difficult to solve. Looking 
back over our experience, I have be- 
come convinced that no small part of 
the trouble has resulted from an ir- 
resistible tendency to conceive of our 
problems in terms of the individual. 
We live in an individualistic culture. 
We value the individual highly, and 
rightly so. But I am inclined to believe 
that our political and social concern 
for the individual has narrowed our 
thinking as social scientists so much 
that we have not been able to state our 
research problems properly. Perhaps 
we have taken the individual as the 
unit of observation and study tvhen 
some larger unit would have been 
more appropriate. Let us look at a few 
examples. 

Consider first some matters having to 
do with the mentai health of an in- 
dividual. We can all agree, I believe, 
that an important mark of a healthy 
personality is that the individual’s sell 
esteem has not been undermined. But 
on what does self-esteem depend? From 
research on this problem we have dis- 
covercd that, among other things, re- 
peated experiences of failure or^trau 
matic failures on matters of Lmm 
importance serve to undermine 
self-esteem. We also know that whetheJ 
a person experiences success or failure 
as a result of some undertaking de- 

u u Pu” *= aspimtio' 

which he has set for himself. Now if 
we try to discover how the level 'of 
aspiration gets set, we are immediately 
involved in the person's relationships 
to groups. The groups to which he be- 
longs set standards for his behavior 
whidi he must accept if he is to remain 
in the group. If his capacities do not 
allow him to reach these standards, he 
experiences failure, he withdraws or is 
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rejected by the group and his self- 
esteem suffers a shock. 

Suppose, then, that we accept a task 
of therapy, of rebuilding his self-esteem. 
It would appear plausible from our 
analysis of the problem that we should 
attempt to work with variables of the 
same sort that produced the difficulty, 
that is to work with him either in the 
groups to which he now belongs or to 
introduce him into new groups which 
are selected for the purpose and to work ' 
upon his relationships to groups as such. 
From the point of view of preventive 
mental health, we might even attempt 
to train the group in our communities — 
classes in schools, work groups in busi- 
ness, families, unions, religious and cul- 
tural groups — to make use of practices 
better designed to protect the self- 
esteem of their members. 

Consider a second example. A teacher 
finds that in her class she has a number 
of trouble-makers, full of aggression. 
She wants to know why these children 
are so aggressive and what can be done 
about it. A foreman in a factory has 
the same kind of problem with some of 
ms workers. He wants the same kind of 
K u' solution most tempting to 
both the teacher and the foreman often 
« to transfer the worst trouble-makers 
to someone else, or if facilities are avail- 
® e, to refer them for counselling. But 
js t e problem really of such a nature 
at It can be solved by removing the 
^uble-maker from the situation or by 
or mg on his individual motivations 
emotional life? What leads does 
earch give us? The evidence indi- 
® j course, that there are many 
° ^Sgi^essiveness in people, but 
problem has become 
recent years. If we 
sive h amount of aggres- 

number of 

trouble-makers to be found in a large 
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colleclion o£ groups, we find that these 
characteristics can vary tremendously 
from group to group even when 
diSerent groups are composed essen 
tially of ihe same kinds of people 
the now classic experiments of Lewin, 
Lipput, and White on the effects oi 
different styles of leadership, it 
found that the same group of chilaren 
displayed markedly different leve s o 
aggressive behavior when under i 
ferent styles of leadership Moreover, 
when individual children were trans 
ferred from one group to another, their 
levels of aggressiveness shifted to con 
form to the atmosphere of 
group Efforts to account for one chi s 
aggressiveness under one style of 
ship merely in terms of his persona i y 
traits could hardly succeed under these 
conditions This is not to say that a 
person s behavior is entirely to be ac 
counted for by the atmosphere ana 
structure of the immediate group, tit 
tt IS remarkable to what an extent a 
strong cohesive group can contro as 
Pccts of a member s behavior tra i 
tionally thought to be expressive oi 
enduring personality traits Recoil 
tion of this fact rephrases the pro cm 
of how to change such behavior t i 
reels us to a study of the sources o t e 
influence of the group on its mem ers 
Let us take an example from a i 
crent field What can we learn from 
efforts to change people by mass me la 
^ud mass persuasion? In those rare m 

stances when educators, propagandist, 

advertisers, and others who want to i 
^uence large numbers of people, have 
bothered to make an objective evalua 
Uon of the enduring changes 
by iheir efforts, they have been ^" 1 ^ 
demonstrate only the most neghg*r>r= 
««« The inefficiency o£ atiempts » 
'"lluence the public by mass meai 
'lould be scandalous if them w 


agreement tliat it was “ 

even desirable to have such infiuences 
strongly exerted In fact, it is no exag 
geratfon to say that all o£ the research 
!nd experience of generations has not 
improved the efficiency of lectures or 
X means of mass mfluence to any 
nottceable degree Something must be 
wrong with our theories of learning, 

rotltmn, and social psycholo^ 

Within very recent years some re 
search data have been accumulating 
Xhmaygtveusaclue^toth-^^^^^ 

Xemd by Lewin .1 was 
■" ^ „ to hfve Its members change 

times as eltecti h presenting ex 
change as was ^ leetu^P 
hortation “ ^a”g W 

^^rreffeaXekbut it ts clear 

tXby ■"‘Educing g^oup lorcesjnto 

Ihe situatton a whole new level of m 

fluence has been achieved 


WHatconclusp^maywe^dr— 

these ““"P people can we see 

achieving Chang P^^^^ 

emerging? T g ^ rhat the 

eral PC°P°*'“°"des beliefs and values 
behavior, attitudes 

of ^^To^’to poups to winch he 

How aggrSsive or cooperative 

belongs Hovv agp^^^ self respect and 
a person IS n energetic 

self confidence be 

and pco"*"^"^ 't he believes to be true 

aspires to, j „ or liates. and 

and prejudices he liolds- 
what beliefs an b,gi,iy dc 

nil ‘^'^Vlirtlie individuals group 
termined by ^^rise, the) are 



tionships between people. Whether 
they change or resist change will, there- 
fore, be greatly influenced by the nature 
of these groups. Attempts to change 
them must be concerned with the dy- 
namics of groups. 

In examining more specifically how 
groups enter into the process of change 
we find it useful to view groups in at 
least three different ways. In the first 
view, the group is seen as a source of 
influence over its members. Efforts to 
change behavior can be supported or 
blocked by pressures on members stem- 
ming from the group. To make con- 
structive use of these pressures the group 
must be used as a medium oj change. 

n the second view, the group itself bp 

comes the target 

the behavior of individuals it may be 
necessaty to change the standard^ o1 
the proup, Its style of leadership, its 
emotional atmosphere, or its stratifica 
-cl hierarchi s Even 

though the goal may be to change tS 
the tarict o1 
view^his^KM^ I" the^third 

orh^avior'ZhfhtXrt^^^^^^ 

bat mtolerance, a labor union, an“m 
ployers association, a citizens’ LT 
mcrease the pay of teachers-S.ry'’ac 
tton group will be more or less effertil^ 
depending upon the way it is orga^d 
the satisfactions it provides to its mem- 
hers, the degree to which its goals Si 

Sepoup, 

An adequate social technology of 
change, then, requires at the very least 
a scientific understanding of groups 
vieived in each of these ways. We shall 
consider here only the first two aspects 
of the problem: the group as a medium 
of change and as a target of change 
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The Group as a Medium of Change 


Principle No. i. If the group is to be 
used effectively as a medium of change, 
those people who are to be changed 
and those who are to exert influence 
for change must have a strong sense of 
belonging to the same group. 

Kurt Lewin described this principle 
well: “The normal gap between teadier 
and student, doctor and patient, social 
worker and public, can ... be a real 
obstacle to acceptance of the advocated 
conduct. In other words, in spite of 
whatever status differences there might 
be between them, the teacher and the 
student have to feel as members of one 
group in matters involving their sense 
of values. The chances for re-education 
seem to be increased whenever a strong 
we-feeling is created.” 1 Recent experi- 
ments by Preston and Heintz have 
demonstrated greater clianges of opin- 
ions among members of discussion 
®P®i'afiog with participatory 
eadershjp than among those with sup- 
ervisory leadership. The implications 
o t us principle for classroom teaching 
are ar-reaching. The same may be said 
hos^pirr^^'°" in the factory , army, or 

Principle^ No. 2. The more attractive 
. f. it^s members the greater 

e influence that the group can exert 
on Its members. ^ 

principle has been extensively 

jn ' have been able to show 

rohP settings that in more 

ness of ^ greater readi- 

others attempt to influence 

hv to be influ- 

toivard conf stronger pressures 

_ conformity when conformity is 


p. 67, t-ewin. Resolving Social Conflicts, 
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a relevant matter £oi tire group Im 
portant tor the practitioner wanting to 
mahe use of this principle is, of cours , 
the question of how to increase the at 
tractiveness of groups This is a qu 
lion with many answers hulTice i 
say that a group is more attractive 
more it saHsfics the needs of its mem 
bers We have been able 
strate experimentally an inciease i 
group cohesiveness by increasing 
liking of members for each ot ler 
persons, by increasing the 
importance of the group goal, ana oy 
inaeasing the prestige ot the gr P 
among other groups Experience gro p 
workers could add many other ways 
this list „ 

Principle No 3 ..nr 

change attitudes, values, or be 
the more relevant they are to the 
ot attraction to the group, the 8 *^® 
will be the influence that the group 
exert upon them 
1 believe this principle gives ^ 
to some otherwise puzzling pheno 
How does It happen that a group, 
a labor union, seems to be able ^ 
such strong discipline over its me^j 
bers in some matters (let us say » 
logs With management), while it se 
unable to exert nearly the same 1 
cnee in other matters (let us say 
political action)? l£ we examine 
‘s that members are attracted o 
gioup, 1 beheve we ivill find that a p 
ticular reason for belonging seems 
related to some of the group s ac 1 
^an to others If a man ]oms a un 
luamly to keep his job and to imp 
tvorking conditions, he may 
largely uninfluenced by the _ji 

tempt to modify his attitud^ ^^iTTirs 
national and international a 
Croups differ tremendously m the r g 
matters that are relevant to 
^nd hence over which they have » 


ence Much of the inefficiency of adult 
education could be reduced if more at- 
tention were paid to the "“d 
fluence attempts be appropriate to the 

groups in which they are made 

® prmaplc No 4 The greater the 
nrestice of a group member in the eyes 
^[ the other members, the greater the 

inttuence he can exert 

Pnlinskv Lippitt, and Redl nave 
demtstramd this principle with great 
carTLd methodological ingenuity m 
fseries of studies in children s summer 
camnrFrom a practical point of view 
. .l^,st be empLsized that the things 
nrestS to a member may not be 
SCcfenstics most prized by the 

official teST oT a 

”-^“'^^rsm:"Sarto^rmm 

characieri^nc ch teachers pet 

’ he a poor source of infiuence 
"'^1 -1 class This principle is the 

r‘!s"for the common observation that 
‘’^ nLial leader and the actual leader 
S a ® ouP are often not the same m 

dividual change in 

Principle ^ ^ group which, 

dividuals or bp S 

‘‘tinltm delm front the norms of 
The group will encounter strong re 
sistance ^ deal 

““a"® Mrafb e„ accumulated show 
‘’'"‘rfe“trereSs pressures which 
,ng rhe oiembers to con 

the group s norms The price 
form to the P „oup5 is rejection 

of deviation S oiber really 

and be accepted, he 
wants 10 oeio b j pressure 

cannot wn>f and dris^lyP^^ 

It IS for tins t,,o 

change diem special training 

fr often have ^disappointing results 



This principle also accounts for the 
finding that people thus trained some- 
times display increased tension, aggres- 
siveness toward the group, or a tend- 
ency to form cults or cliques with oUiers 
who have shared their training. 

These five principles concerning the 
group as a medium of change would 
appear to have readiest application to 
groups created for the purpose of pro- 
during changes in people. They provide 
certain specifications for building effec- 
tive training or therapy groups. They 
also point, however, to a difficulty in 
producing change in people in that 
they sliow how resistant an individual 
IS to changing in any way contrary to 
group pressures and expectations. In 
order to achieve many kinds of changes 
dir"'! n « necessary to 

cSlige. 
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The Group as a Target of Change 

chr;i“‘?'\^°- P>'“tture tor 

if *'« established 
by creating a shared perception by 
members of the need tor change, thus 

making the source of pressL; for 

change lie within the group 
Marrow and French report a dra- 
matic case-study which illustrates this 
principle quite well. A manufacturing 
concern had a policy against hirinf 
women over thirty because it was be 
hcved that they were slower, more dif- 
ficult to tram, and more likely to be 
absent. The staff psychologist svas able 
to present to management evidence that 
this belief was clearly unwarranted at 
least within their own company. The 
psychologist’s facts, however, were re- 
jected and ignored as a basis for action 
because they violated accepted beliefs. 
It was claimed that they went against 
the direct experience of the foremen. 


Then the psychologist hit upon a plan 
for achieving change which differed 
drastically from the usual one of argu- 
ment, persuasion, and pressure. He 
proposed that management conduct its 
own analysis of the situation. With his 
help management collected all the facts 
which they believed were relevant to 
the problem. When the results were in 
they w'ere now their own facts rather 
than those of some "outside” expert. 
Policy was immediately changed with- 
out further resistance. The important 
point here is that facts are not enough. 
The facts must be the accepted prop- 
erty of the group if they are to become 
an effective basis for change. There 
seems to be all the difference in the 


world in changes actually carried out 
between those cases in which a consult- 


ing firm is hired to do a study and pre- 
sent a report and those in which tech- 
nical experts are asked to collaborate 
group in doing its own study. 
Principle No. 7. Information relating 
to the need for change, plans for 
change, and consequences of change 
must be shared by all relevant people 
in the group. 

Another way of stating this principle 
IS to say that change of a group ordi- 
nan y requires the opening of com- 
munication channels. Newcomb has 
lown how one of the first conse- 
q ences of mistrust and hostility is the 
communicating openly 
ree y about the things producing 
look closely at a 
paAological group (that is, one that 
intr making decisions or effect- 

vou wm members), 

in fha» ^^rtainly find strong restraints 
vital against communicating 

Umn its members 

there can removed 

lastinp^ rh ^ hope for any real and 
g anges in the group’s function- 
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,„o in passing .t shouW 

that the removal oE 

municalion will ordinarily ■ 

panied by a sudden 

communication o£ hostility g 

may appear to be falling apar • 

will certainly be a painful '^''P . 

to many of the members This p 

ihe fear that things are g^^^S 

hand often stop the process of change 
once begun 

Principle No S Changes in one pa« 
of a group produce strain in o 
lated parts which can be reduced only 
by eliminating the change or V . 

lag about readjustments in t le 

It is a common practice to 
improtements in group 
providing training programs 
lam classes of people in the 


15 the very nature of research to 
revise and reformulate our conceptions 
wl raOT be sure that these principles 
wdUiave to be modified and improved 
will liav nieantime they 

role In both fields progress con 

r;:;— 

*“%”nt fi dlvelpment is indirect but 
to scientific „n„ot proceed 

important In ,entific develop 

too far ahead of has CSC 


for nt^Kh^ror for ^oup 

^^orkers is established If the ^ 
of the training is relevant for org 
nonal change, it must of necessi y . 
with the relationships these P ^ 

ha\e with other subgroups Uo 

a hospital change their *,ojis 

nihcantly, it will affect then re 
both with the patients and ivi 
doctors It IS unrealistic to assu 
both these groups iviU his 

ferent to any significant changes 
fespect In hierarchical stmctur 
process is most clear Lipprtt 
posed on the basis of researc ^ 
perience that m such organiza i , 
tempts at change should always i ^ 
three levels, one being the ^he 

of change and the other two being 
one above and the one below 

These eight principles 

of the basic propositions em 
from research in group dynami 
tesearch is constantly going o 


too far ® ^ ihey be allowed to 

ment, nor should iney 

.hey good 

effective th seience, and 

of known p developments m 

‘hey ”ble On the other hand, 
from seien.'ha P^bimfexcursion into 

1 have taken this m order to 

the theory people 

roake a h”a P ,s known only lor 
..group ZZZons which have de 
the social ,„rk vvith 

veloped m rece 

of as Mrtain techniques to be 
thought of as c 

used widi P nhservers, post meeting 
groups, proces j^^hhack of group 

reaction sheeu, popularly as 

observations phrase ‘group d> 

sociated St tha^ I have been able 

namics 1 „up dynamics is more 

to show that gr P J ts It certainly 
■l“"““"Trscfence as well as a 
aspires 'o 


=*;;°‘°f„ot to underplay die impor- 
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tance of these inventions nor of the 
function of inventing. As inventions 
they are all mechanisms designed to 
help accomplish important goals. How 
effective they are will depend upon how 
skilfully they are used and how ap- 
propriate they are to the purposes to 
which they are put. Careful evaluative 


research must be the ultimate judge of 
their usefulness in comparison with 
alternative inventions. I believe that 
the principles enumerated in this paper 
indicate some of the specifications that 
social inventions in this field must 
meet. 


LEARNING THROUGH ROLE 
PLAYING 


Grace Levil and Helen H. Jennings 


JVIoRE and more people are talking 
about role playing. And for almost 
every person who talks about how he 
saw role playing used in an industrial 
training session, a discussion group, a 
classroom or a conference, there is 
someone else who says, “I’ve heard of 
It, but just exactly what is it?” 

Rale playing is a relatively new edu- 
cational technique in which people 
spontaneously act out probleL of 
human relations and analyze the en- 
actment with the help of other role 
players and observers. Role playing, so- 
ciodrama, and psychodrama are closely 
related, and the terms sododrama and 
role playing are sometimes used inter- 
changeably.* People who have run 
across all three of them are often un- 
derstandably confused about the dis- 
Unctions between them. Role playine 
IS a general term referring to the spon- 

• We have chosen to use the tetiu role ulav. 
ing rather than sociodtama simply becauL it 

«ith°lhe“'””T “ concerned 

V ith the soe.odramatie, and not the psjeho- 
dtamauc uses ot role playing. t”rcuo- 

From Grace Levil and Helen H. Jenninv, 
Leadership Pamphlet No. 6. tgSo. pp. y.jt. 


taneous acting out of roles in the con- 
text of human relations situations. It is 
part of the two broad methods devised 
by Dr. J. L. Moreno— sociodrama and 
psychodrama. Both sociodrama and 
psychodrama require not only players, 
but an audience who help the players 
interpret their roles. Sociodrama deals 
with the interactions of people with 
other'individuals or groups as carriers 
of some specified cultural role, such as 
supervisor, leader, mother, father, em- 
ployee, etc. Sociodramatic situations 
always involve more than one person 
and deal with problems a majority of 
the members of the group face in ex- 
ecuting their roles. 

While psychodrama may also be prac- 
ticed in a group setting, it is mainly 
concerned with the unique problems of 
a particular individual. A crucial dif- 
terence between psychodrama and so- 
cio rama is the greater emphasis upon 
the private or personalized world of 
some individual in the former, and the 
^ater emphasis on what is common 
in le social roles of many individuals 


• “Leaminj 


imng Ihrough Role Playing," Adult 
oy permission. 
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in the latter. For example, a son or 
daughter has much in common \vi 
sons or daughters in a particular cul- 
ture. But at the same time every son or 
A o rx/»r«r»nnl and inteipcr 


ture. But at the same time evci y 
daughter has a personal and . 

sonal Avorld which is uniquely his. 
the latter, sociodrama has least, a 
psychodrama, most concern. c^au 
psychodraraa is concerned with uiuqu 
individual needs and problems 
should not be attempted except unac 
the guidance o£ a trained therapist. 

Why Use Role Playing? 

The growing interest o£ all 
groups in role playing makes u 
more important that we answer 
question clearly. Part o£ the answ 
that role playing is novel; it is , 
sorbing group activity; and it pm 
opportunities for much more 
participation by group members in 
do many other educational methods. 
These are good reasons, as many gt P 
still suffer from a rigidly narrow ra g 
o£ methods, or from methods wluc 
not highly involve the members, u 
they are by no means the most impo 
tant reasons for using role playmp 
A maior advantaee of role p ^y^ 


L reasons tor using roic o 

A major advantage of role P.y 
an educational method is * . 

bring out data about human be a 
^nd human relations which 
made available by more traditio 
methods. Written records or lec 
give a group useful data an ^ 
streicli the boundaries of the 5*”° P 
previous experience, but the d^tta 
\dng is limited by the fact that 
^bvays be presented to the ^ 
through the medium of words, 
tannot provide the group ivith 
common experience of what i* 

^Ihed about. Role playing, so to sp » 
‘^mrs to the whole person ol 


learner. He not only hears about a 
problem or tells about ^ 

also pmct.ee tthathe^^ himself. Thus, 

,t ? in„ individuals may 

through role play g ^ jjng with 
develop new sk.lls for dea, 

P^°"‘Toleplaytg allots groups to get 
more, role-p ayu% written 

“^‘=™“‘^":'fiTmed recorrcau be tail- 
or even 1 1 specific needs and 

don oUhe particular group that is 

^Hse t. For example, workers 

going to do role playmg 

"‘‘“'hTdlfng grievances, discussion 

“gl’outt handlfngovertalkat.ve mem- 
bers, etc. t.^ins helps people to 

Because others’ 

get insight m^ recognUed 

feelings, it helDing people to 

r “dent^undertSg^f -^*^ 

broaden Ut^ir people: to see 

en.pa«h;« w.th o^^ P^ 

things *„,{;er side of the table 

person on luc 

(or “ i®e of role playing is that 

Another vameo^i^udes feehngs 

it allows many group proc- 

that UyLft unexpressed and 

ess.butareusua before the 

subjective, to ^ pl^y.ng 

group foe method for illustrating 
can serve as a ^pd 

and objectifying and 

dynamic factoe ^ P^ frequently 

human relat ^an also serve as 

ignored. Rok P Jting information 
a method of individuals m a 

about what pa for example. 

group have wishes to shorn us 

then a subgioup joins, 

parent group 



rather than just to tell about the re- 
sults. 

But perhaps the most important 
value of role playing is that, because it 
is a way of presenting human relations 
problems in the context of a classroom, 
training group, or social laboratory, 
group members can experiment with 
their behavior, make mistakes and try 
new skills without chancing the hurts 
that experimentation in real-life situa- 
tions may involve. In this artificial en- 
vironment the learner can try out new 
behavior in the presence not of judges, 
but of co-learners. 
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The Role Playing Process 


How does a group go about using 
role playing as a learning device? Like 
most dramatic presentations, role play- 
mg needs a director who is responsible 
for all the procedural aspects involved 
m the process and who helps the actors 
and other group members (observers! 
become emotionally involved with the 
situation to be acted out. The director 
may be the leader o£ the group or some 
other member who is familiar with the 
role playing process. Unlike a director 
in a legitimate theatre, however, whose 
mam function is to help actors inter- 
pret already written lines and char- 
acterizations, a director of role plavinj- 
is mainly concerned with helping th? 
actors to be spontaneous in presenting 
the characters they are portraying, and 
in helping the audience observers to 
analyze the situation and behaviors 
presented in the role playing in order 
to increase their insights into problems 
rde^^iS^—si’ofho": 

As an educational technique, role 
playing involves more than the simple 
acting out of roles. It is made up of a 
series of steps, of whidi the actual act- 


ing is only one, and it is the director’s 
job to see that all these steps are taken 
care of in every role playing situation 
and that the function of each step is 
understood by everyone in the group. 
In practice, these steps usually flow 
into one another quite naturally, and 
the different steps have greater or less 
importance in different role playing 
situations. But the director needs to 
recognize the steps and help the group 
understand the significance of each of 
them. In brief, the steps in the role 
playing process are: Defining the prob- 
lem; establishing a situation; casting 
characters; briefing and warming up 
actors and observers; acting; cutting; 
discussing and analyzing the situation 
and behavior by actors and observers; 
and making plans for further testing of 
the insights gained or for practicing the 
new behavior implied. 

^ Most groups \vill welcome a sugges- 
tion to try role playing in their meet- 
ings, as most people like opportunities 
for dramatic expression and like to try 
new ways of bringing content into their 
group meetings. Some groups, how- 
ever, may be more hesitant about role 
or even frightened because 
themselves as "actors” 
or because they are afraid such spon- 
anwus expression and exploration of 
problems may get too dose to personal 
anxieties and problems. 

Groups which appear hesitant about 
role playing will quickly learn to feel 
t ease with it by starting with some 
"“““'‘on which can be in- 
itiated out of some problem the group 
present y dealing with. One member 
mil, tor example, 

3 \ “""S “ ''=“‘ed argument 

to right of farmers 

rereive production subsidies. The 
to member tnsists that the second 
member cannot look at the problem oh- 
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lecmcly because he is from a farm 
background and will always be in avor 
of anything that helps the farmers, 
whether or not it hurts the rest o t le 
country A third member of the group, 
or the group leader, could easily mtio 
duce role playing as a way of helping 
each party to this argument get a better 
understanding of the others point o 
view He might suggest that each o 
the contenders stop the argument an 
portray the other person, seeing mw 
accurately each can represent the ot ler s 
point of view After a few minutes o 
this attempt to reverse roles, each per 
son could be ashed to describe how he 
felt m the role of the other, or i ® 
though he might have been oversimp i 
lying or stereotyping the other s posi 
tion This simple, but effective, way ot 
using role playing has the advantag 
of needing almost no preparation 
automatically briefs and warms up tne 
participants After such an experieno^ 
Wme other uses of role playing cou 
he described to the group . 

Generally when role playing is nseu 
for the first time, the situation selectea 
ihouldbe simple enough to allow group 
members to discuss it profitably t 
important that group members av 
die experience of discovering that t ^ 
oan With the leader or director s 
^uce explore a problem, break it down 
into factors which may he causing i 
and construct ways of meeting the pro 
em through changing the situation 
dieir behavior Generally, i 


do much to help a group steer clea 
oE psychodramatic situations and anal 
vses by being on the alert to avoid situ 
uoL and roles which lead to personal 
exposures or are so closely related to 
pc^onal and private ^ 

diodramitic expression ^‘y “ 

helped The director sets the tone for 
pornayals and analyses m introducing 
taefins and discussion, by pointing out 

*‘;°"'t''a^c.fi1rr*e'.nt specific 
tZL. and IS merely 
ram"dri“elytor^^^^^^ 

Groups which e sometimes 

^ an edneatmn ^ 

Ten an or a gadget Such m 
use It as a cu ^ g£ 

appropriate if 

fectiveness when elective tram 

role playing ,ts proper 

ing tool 1 educational meth 

place among ™nertoire It is wise 

mbCT°that role playing is useful 
to remembe ^ distinct group o£ 
in dealing ' problems in 

problems °n'y-*“kions There are 
Lving h“'n“^^^„,es which are suE 
many other p ducational require 

ficienttomeettheeu 

raents of tnaor f to^reserve role play 

crucially teqnned it 

Finally, d vLied by adapting 

„„ be enriched and ^^rms to the ^asic 

variations and g^med 

structure Gjoup tech 

some «Pf"“tto build new or more 
will want ttt spe 


- Generally, 't>**'“7er 

“■at while an experienced group leauer 
take on the job of directing r 
playing readily, an inexperienced ^oup 
may feel too burdened to charg 
itnseU with sole responsibility 
•lector and may want to involve gro P 

®«nbers in this task with him , comple=‘/“'“f“smne such ideas, 

^voiding ouerbersonahzation u/ p cific problem 

The role playing director can 


some builU new 

mque "n*' ' ^cs for getting at spe 
co>np'«^f‘:“^somo 3uch ideas, such 
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as the use of alter-ego techniques, con- own specific needs. In fact, the basic 
sultants to the actors, etc., are described role playing technique offers one of the 
in the literature on role playing, but best opportunities for exploiting the 
many groups will be able to invent inventive abilities of any group, 
these adaptations in relation to their 


THE INCIDENT PROCESS— LEARNING 
BY DOING * Paul and Faith Pigors 

^What the Dodo said of the Caucus to bring key facts to our attention in 
race fits the Incident Process, too: “The his report ) 

nf ' work on a case, let’s 

get to that, here, is to make sure that we all have the same 
Se to have enrolled in a idea as to what our analytical method 

sr hLe svrijr.'itr ' ^ is. to analyze a case is to explore a 

fer'ence table. reUy to beg'^^^^ ^ At^” territory hunting for meaning. 

At this first t way we are inquir- 

of this writine team ^^'ii \ '"g- And each step covers a distinctive 

tor (who is responsible for the whM* ^ decisive questions, now, 

Reader (who is presenting a case and 
leading a discussion on it). As yet, no 
other member of the group has had 

^all do without our third leader ’the ■]' member studies the In- 

Server-Reporter. (His job is to notice himself: What seems to 

an record the facts of performance and 7 here? How can I get my 

• In an earlier ankle the anO,... hearings in this new situation? What do 

their belief that: (i) The long-term t in order to clarify 

studjing cases of social relations is to^rH! ‘^^Wn to the issues? 

are nor mak!Jr/ We fact-finding phase, these 

this aS *-^^0 words. All mem- 

ing cases si-e are developing the ki^d of i 7 lh discussion group work to- 
standing that is needed" to" ^ievemand^jr: decisive and inclusive 


standing that is needed to preverand^r 

duce difGculties between people (A In orrf* 


that we ^r^nT . . *t,ch iacts? This gets : 

rvL™"”™ r™: 

learn by doing. 


question; What are the facts, and which 

ey facts? This gets us to the still 
more dene •* 


ijp'. ueedf to be decided now? 
mg thus defined the immediate is- 


From Paul and Faith Pieors "The Inc'.! ,u immediate is- 

/mnVute of Ter, .oology Series a, No. ’’’’ Massachusetts 





sue, we are ready to set about deciding 

4. First, each member writes his own 
answer to the question: What is my c- 
cision on tliis issue, and what are my 
supporling reasons? By a quick count 
ot these decisions, we find out: How 
does the group, as a whole, stand on i ns 
issue? It there is some difference o 
opinion (as there usually is): What is 
the strongest line ot reasoning m sup 
port of each position? We then test a 
this reasoning by turning to the ques 
tion: What actually was decided, not in 
this group, but in the case situation it- 
self? 

Having got the immediate issue out 
of the way, we can ask the kind ot ques- 
tion which, more than all others, con- 
tributes to learning. 

5. As we look back, to evaluate a 
Vi’hole series of actions, decisions an 
consequences, what seems useful ana 
constructive? It we now focus on pre- 
venting difficulties, what possibilities 
are there tor doing better? What gen- 
eral propositions can we see and la e 
Vi'iih us, as working hypotheses, for t e 
future? 

Now let’s get going on a case. ^ 
what ’ 
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It’s about time we hit him with another 
grievancel’ ” 


ices gei ROins - 

■ we would be doing in the rs 
"meeting, after a brief explanation. 
^Vell now hand around a written state 
”icnt of an Incident. Here it is: 


Incident 

tyrom a (.gjg concerning the proper ac 
^'iiy of a firstline supervisor) 

. On Saturday, January 27, i 95 *' , 

^^siant Foreman Feldman was obsep^e 
'working on various production jo s- 
that day, Liebig (a tool inspector 
chairman of the Union Grievance 
^jrtmiiice) said to Bauer (shop stew'- 
'That s-o-b Feldman is at it agam- 


1. STUDYING THE INCIDENT 

When you examine such a sketchy 
statement as this. will see at once 
that the next step is to get facts. Some 
of vour first mental questions 
tlJse- Who "observed" Feldman? What 
evWen« is there that he actual y 
“worked on various production jobs 

find one of the two following m- 
*‘’-Von"are the general foreman, to 

'■'yL win be expected to render 
'‘'^ nward which is binding) and to 
rudine your discussion (your reason- 

‘"B)-" ,,„,,kinE either of these as- 

“.t vTu rill he helping yourself, 
signments you 

in 7 .) You will know at once 

efficiently. ( you are expected 

what kind ^ j ;„i 5 t„tive decision or 
to make; an a n 

arbitrator involvement 

mediately t,mt your decision 

because it ^ant factor in this 

will become p" P all 

developinssituali with other 

set to untk I don group be- 

rusftSs“L'srgninciU is collecl.vc. (.„ 
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liy putting yourself into any such spe- 
cific role, you will get a more realistic 
understanding of the opportunities and 
restrictions that go svith that particular 
position and function. 

Your work on this first sub-operation 
will take from two to five minutes: de- 
pending on whether you just glance at 
the statement of the Ineident, or ac- 
tually study it. When everyone is ready, 
we'll take the next step. 


2. FACT-FINDtNG 

Now you will do your share in con- 
ducting a group interview with the 
leader who has the facts of this case. 
And you will get your facts systemat- 
tcally, starting from the scene of action 
as sketclied in the Incident. You may 
find it hard to stick to the scene of ac- 
tion long enough to get a clear picture 
of what was going on. This is because 
most of the questions which need to be 
asked about the Incident also lead awav 
from It, If followed up. And, of course! 
once you have an accurate picture of 
the facts of behavior duriug the In- 
cident, you will need to follow these 
leads into the larger contest, so that 
you can see the Incident in its setting. 
O henv.se you eould not understand 
what the facts mean, or appreciate why 
those people behaved as they did. ^ 
Someone is bound to ask: Was there 
some trouble like this before? Did any 
previous dispute provide a reliable 
precedent for deciding this case? Sooner 
or later, questions about what Feldman 
was doing will lead naturally to the 
history of difficulties that induced him 
q work on production jobs. (By this 
imc you will have established dm fact 
that he actually did some such work.) 
Also. If you are analyzing this case ai 
an arbitrator, you will have a chance to 


learn something from interim develop- 
ments. What were the consequences of 
Feldman's work on production jobs? 
Was any worker displaced, or did any- 
one lose any pay? Was there any reason 
to fear that any such consequences 
might come later? 

At this stage, too, your question 
about applicable contract clauses will 
need to be answered. This will be one 
of the questions that can best be an- 
swered in writing. And it is part of a 
discussion leader’s job to be prepared 
for this. Among other duplicated mate- 
rial for distribution, we have copies of 
the two contract clauses that are rel- 
evant. 


^ After half an hour or so of such ques- 
tions and answers, the mass of informa- 
tion will look more like a "mess” than 
like an orderly case report. Getting this 
material together has been fun. Since 
everyone pitches in, the work goes easily 
and quickly. It’s more like the old- 
fashioned custom of barn-raising, than 
Itke the solitary homework that so 
many people dislike. 

But now comes the hard part, sorting 
and condensing. Can you do this for us? 
t you jotted down key points as they 
were brought out, or made mental 
notes, you can probably lift them out 
or us, clearly and concisely, in an effec- 
tive summary. Particularly at this first 
meeting, you will be doing us a service 
oy volunteering for this difficult task, 
wen if you are not sure of being able 
lo Uo a perfect job. Other members can 
Ml y correct, amplify or condense your 
,iJ****^^^’ oecessary, once you have 
tiinf ^■ough sorting. Everyone 

'•s how much easier it is to edit 
a statement than to make the first draft. 

ilr / "m r®"" "the whole story" 

trngth case report) to manage- 

,1 .proportions, we are ready to tackle 
tile issiip 
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3. WHAT NEEDS TO BE DECIDED? 

This brings us to the decisive ques- 
tion; What is the immediate issue, ana 
how can we state it most eilectively? 
The way in which one sees and ormu 
laies an issue (or problem) largely pre 
determines the decision (or solution). 
Therefore, in the Incident Process, 
ive’ll make a point of working hard on 
this question. But we’re not 
expect to make a home run the rs 
shot out of the box. , 

For instance, in the Feldman ^ 

first statement of the issue may be t is. 
"Was Feldman wrong in doing produc- 
tion work?” But is this formulation 
good enough? Isn’t there more at issue 
here than Feldman’s personal behavior 
And isn't the word “wrong” too moral- 
istic? Can't we get a statement that wi 
( 1 ) pinpoint the crux of this misun er^ 
standing but also (2) indicate the re er 
ents for impartial decision and ( 3 ) ^m 
phasize some typical features of t is 
case? Working according to these speci- 
fications, you might suggest the follow- 
H formulation; “In such circuni- 
stances. and under the existing contract, 
« an assistant foreman carrying out ms 

proper functions by doing the kind an 
Amount of work on production jo s 
that Feldman did on the day in ques 
tion?’ 


whatever you agree upon, as the issue, 
we wind up this phase by having your 
whole group write it down. This ineans 
that when members write their individ- 
uaf answers, everyone is at least start- 
ing from the same question. 


^lonr’ 

Such a statement will he equally use 
^ril whether you are working on 
as the general foreman or as a 
^"ipartial arbitrator. Another advan- 
is that when we have decided tnis 
we shall have learned something 
tve can use in other cases, too. 
this first meeting, unless your * 
^^sion group is exceptional, J 

”°t do an outstanding job on the iss 
group is probably 
ahead to decision, so let s go* 


4. MAKING AND TESTING DECISIONS 

You will now spend five or ten min- 
utes in thinking and writing. This may 
^eem peculiar in a discussion meeting 
RiTthere's a reason for it: to “st and 
, I „our decisiveness and ability 
fo^easL Vour written paper will give 
notTnW your decision but also your 
not omy y that you re 

supporting ^ 5 u^. 

“P fifd that you still lack some 
pttsed to find tna y 
tacts th;t V°u nee^d 

instance, phPd imniediate 

Feldman eh matter over 

supervisor or tidkc^d^d taking 

"that invited misunderstanding 
action that you may 

h X" th® e had been more discus- 
wish that me importance of 

Sion as ,>o the tew ^/.yjshed as 

various >te«t» 'ha^^ this case, the 
tacts. AS It f PP““-that are relevant 
two eontract e consistent. When that 
were not who“y “Vfline supervisor 
" =• ‘"'a mmaXu"his ntind^vhat to 

supposed to tnak difficulties 

do? If th^t . ^ production (as m 

‘h?‘ “s he entftled to tackle them. 

t’nXhltX: means working produc- 

tion jobs httn^h^ 1,^3 difference 

*"‘‘'"Xur immediate decision is 
whether > ^-neral foreman or as an 
made ^jAj-ator. Here, as so often, 

impartial a bitr^^^_._^^ for an arbi.ra- 
what 15 vahu e ^ management 

tor is no Ics ^ ^ffical. One 

^eXrXpP^hion that docs not need 
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to be stated tentatively is this: If man- 
agement representatives and union offi- 
cers could learn to think more nearly 
like arbitrators, there would be far less 
work for outside arbitrators to do. 

By the time members of your group 
have turned in their signed decisions, 
you will probably welcome a ftve-min- 
ute break. During this interval, the 
writing team (doubling now as Ob- 
server-Reporter) will sort the papers- 
In this case, so far, every group has 
divided on the issue. Let's assume that 
it has happened here too. The next 
step is for each subgroup of likeminded 
members to go into a huddle, consoli- 
date their position, and elect a spokes- 
man. The stage is now set tor a sharp 
debate, and this form of verbal combat 
can go on for a tew minutes, just long 
enough to demonstrate its futility for 
our purpose. But soon your group will 
shut off the debate by answering a ques- 
imn from the leader. For instance: 

Does anyone think we're getting any- 

here tins way?" The chorSs of ' W 
that greets this question may be the 
Hrst expression of unanimity so far 

The wTiting team now apply' an- 
other kind of test by giving*” 
facts on what actually was decided in 
situation. And since this case 

X whn f "O' 

was I m l f "■“"'•'gcnient decision 
was, but also how this line of reason 

lo®ilf"‘’l‘''‘' P°shion) looked 

to the arbitrator, and what his award 
and discussion were. 

But lhai's not the end of our work on 
this case. In fact, when we reach the 
final phase of case analysis, we are just 
getting going ,|,j im|X)rtanl 

part, distilling a residue of learning 


5. EVALU,tTl.\G A.\D CE.NER,1LIZIXC 


Now that we are ready to go to the 
heart of tins case, as a whole, we must 
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broaden and lengthen our thinking. 
This situation is far more than a dis- 
pute. And more is at stake here than 
the behavior of one foreman on any 
one day. More fundamental issues con- 
cern the continuing relations between a 
management and a union. These people 
have been engaged in doing technical 
work in the same place. But they have 
developed little efficiency in working 
together. Perhaps they have not thought 
this important or even desirable. But 
that's no reason why case analysts 
should not explore the possibilities. In 
thinking about such issues, we can’t 
afford to be restricted by the existing 
labor agreement, or even by company 
policies, procedures, and rules as now 
written. Therefore, if you have been 
working on this case so far as an arbi- 
trator, why don’t you now take on the 
role of personnel administrator? From 
that angle, you will need to decide 
questions like this: What might have 
been done better, especially by our 
management group, as leaders? What 
might be done, now, to improve our 
rclaiions with the union? 

This line of inquiry leads naturally 
to generalizing. Your decisions will 
still need to be grounded in facts. But 
they must also extend toward the future 
ana reach up to the level of general 
* cas. As you look around at other 
cases and connect them with your own 
xpcrience, you cannot help seeing 
me of the main threads in “the ever- 
tangled skein of human affairs.” For 
^ °tily case in 

might have been 
voided If a foreman had felt like talk- 
brir 7^' with a shop steward 
Wo e hand. So, what aboul ft? How 

future?"'' ■" 

will"i*^''*^**^ ***** ***^** session our time 

'nth tfie step where analyzing the past 
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can build toward the future But as a 
resular member of this group, )0\x ivi 
haie more time to work at this later 

You Will Learn by Leading 

Also, sou will learn more about social 
relations by doing more of the leading 
As a Team Leader, sou svill select a 
case write up an Incident, and prepare 
for discussion by making a cletai e 
leaching plan If )ou are a leader w lo 
can follow spontaneous leads 
group members, the discussion ivil uo 
isholly conform to )Our plan But 
i\ork in planning won t be isasted 
has gi\en )ou an intensive, special ev 
perience in case anal)Sis And u wi 
gue )ou something to fall back on i . 

^t any stage of discussion, no one e s 
has rele\ant ideas . 

You will also take a turn at the joD 
of Obserier Reporter And )ou i'* 
probably be surprised at how much )OU 
see and learn from that angle 
silent partner (during discussion), 
lou will be freed from all responsibility 
hoih for ‘ getting out production on 
ihe case, and for supervising this work 
T^herefore, )ou can give ’jour w oe 
aitention to observing and recording 
facts that we need for evaluating 
our oi\n performance as case ana 
for learning how to do better 
inhering this material (i) You wi 
^lart by paying attention to a scene o 
Action (2) You will get facts summarize 

^od interpret them, and then 

relatue importance m this cas 
lour ^^o^k situation) (3) In preparing 
lour report you will probably ig 
Hht one or two difficulties (or issu«) 
bee?*-- - ” — 10 


good lead for joint evaluation ''^n )ou 
stress what we have done well, show 
where we have made progress, and 
measure our current performance by 
the aims and standards on which we 
have agreed, in theory 


J^ifuse you think it will pa, ^ ^ 
^acVle them now (4) You will make up 
Jour TV,,.,.! ^ ^serht do bct 


pay 


1 now lou -- - 

^ - niind as to how we might do 
and also as to how you can mo 
cciuely present your opinion to 
''■nung (5) You will be giving us 


fVliat about the Director^ 

As Observer, you will probably nonce 
that the Director is contributing some 

*mg too And when you think about 

h s share m the work, you will realue 
Aat^his kind of leadership is needed 
Aid all tlie preliminary planning 
^tteltdiJiegroup^nthe-^^^^^^^^ 

r:":lt^i%rea“cr»rv;ith other 

interpret enables him 

such ways ne teadier, the less 

greater his succ other members 

F ^cTfoore for themselves and by 

Icain to dom 

helping each . „ecutiverespon 

'^rr^ri-ds “f work an/ be 
sibihties £0 he has delegated 

somrorthJe to a succession o£ sub 
leaders 

n„ We Go from Cases’ 
Where Do IV e t 

1 rases by the Incident 

^ we work Jo ,„orc 

'"a By dunking out loud t<> 
than just tal^ „,cty o£ evpcrienccs, 

gether ^ing connections And a 

we keep on ^ ^bis way of 

valuable ) P jtart making 

rme^^ang^tnonrownauiiudcsand 
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behavior. As we look at the record 
(supplied by our own members as Re- 
porters), we can see signs that we are 
developing more of the special blend of 
understanding that is so greatly needed 
in human relations. For example, a 
gain that is both intellectual and prac- 
tical, is to find that we are learning 
something from the experience of other 
people, as reported in cases. Socially 
speaking, perhaps we make the most 
headway by experiencing the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of working, 
as members, in a variety of roles. In 
this way we see clearly that there is 
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no absolute separation between being 
a responsible worker and doing a share 
of the leading. We also develop more 
practical judgment. After working on 
a few cases, members agree that how- 
ever "elegant” a solution may be in 
theory, it won’t help us now if it won't 
work. 

In all these ways, we are learning by 
doing, as members. In thus breaking 
down the artificial barrier between edu- 
cation and living, we begin to meet the 
full challenge of case study in human 
relations. 


the training group 

Matthew B. Miles 


Toe a variety of reasons, which will be 
discussed later, training for better 
group behavior takes piace best in a 
training group. Such groups differ in 
certain respects from work groups, from 
c assroom groups, and from psycho- 
therapy groups. A description of these 
differences may help to clarify the na- 
turc of training further. 

rOCUS ON MEMBER CHANGE 

tra'nv7r'"‘"® 

ra y from a work group on the job 
in placing less emphasis on the accom- 

dishment of a specific ealernal™ 

hs ■>'' improvement of 

Its members’ skills. For example, a work 
?roup that had great difficulty in reach- 
mg decisions would be a flop on the 


19 ^* When a training group has de- 
cision-making difficulties, however, they 
are grist for the mill. The members can 
analyze the difficulties, try again, and 
learn from the experience. This is the 
essential nature of the laboratory ap- 
proach. 

Since a training group’s objective is 
c range in its members' ways of doing 
t lings, their procedures, their practices, 
most training groups do not also try to 
accomplish "work” tasks. Their work, 
f cause themselves to learn 

to be better group participants. Since a 
ining group does not have to make 
P new curriculum guides, agree on 
P'ayground policy, or clarify bond issue 
proposals, the members are freer to ex- 
penment and learn about group be- 
havior. This idea is often’ puzziing lo 


r ,, . — oiien puzziiiiff ti 

Z .... 

- iJged and used by permission. 35-45- Footnotes omitted 



people who have not attended training 
sroups “What on earth do you talk 
about?' The answer— it is perhaps a 
maddeningly vague one— is ji train- 
mg group talks about any and all group 
process problems that appear in the 
course o£ its work 

Most training groups, then, have a 
limited h£e span They remain toget er 
for a specified period o£ time t is 
assumed that their members, as the> 
move back to their work groups, wi 
keep on behaving in the new, more e 
fective ways they have learned in t e 
training group 

FOCUS ON THE HERE AND NOW 

How does a training 
bom the usual classroom groups 
we concerned with changes in t lei 
niembers’ behavior, yet these changes 
we of somewhat different sorts 
In a classroom, the content discuss 
and the skills learned are ordinarily 
drawn from the surrounding culture 
’thus children are to learn to read, to 
''rite, to handle numbers, to be fami uw 
'vuh certain facts and generalizations 
essential to adequate functioning m the 
adult world Most of this content is 
externally given, originating o«t«de 
classroom in time and space ^ 
teacher s task, in a sense, is to help 1 1® 
child — ’ j exoeri 
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(for example, core classes, homerooms), 
a large fraction of time may be spent in 
discussing here and now behavior and 
nearly all teachers encourage such dis 
cussion occasionally (as m evaluation 
of committee work) But it is unusual to 
see a class situation where almost ex 
elusive attention is paid to the analysis 
of what IS happening between pe^le, 
rieht now, as a means to learning This 
,s as It should be The classroom group 
,s not primarily a training group 


'““uu relate his here ana m- 
to this body of content 
In a training group, on the ot er 
^^nd, the here and now is the major 
of content What is discussed 
^^'gmates almost completely within the 
The members of a training 
gfoup are actively motivated to discus 
f °np process difficulties of a sort which 
teacher may well choose to ignore, 
“ndle without mentioning, punish, or 
“"'y analyze wearily in the teacliers 
with friends In some classrooms 


FOCUS ON THE SOCIAL SELF 

It may be asked, finally, what the 
difference is between a training group 
and a group for psychotherap Both 
groups are concerned with *angs m 
S,eir members behavior, and both use 

here and now content 

lx I m the person has gone wrong, 

&e persons troubled or suffering 

Ttrammg group, on the other 
L d the members are healthy, are not 
hand, the m dissatisfactions 

“'‘“"’Then own skdls They would 
be able to do something better, 

fcope^^^^ 

""r°Tlv Ta" naming group, as the 
Finally, m jg less 

distinctions =1 persons inner workings 
emphasis P „pi,as,s on his ' outer 

and much more ep 

^vorkmgs group is usuall) 

people A inner reasons 

less concerne something, and 

for w/»y with how he docs u, 



he can improve what he does to become 
more skillful. 

A member of a training group may 
discover for himself how his inner prob- 
lems are hindering his effectiveness with 
other people, but tite training group 
is not die place for him to work out 
all the intricacies of these problems. It 
is the place for him to gain more in- 
sight into his social self— to see how his 
behaviors impinge on others. This dis- 
tinction cannot, of course, be sharply 
made, but the emphasis is as staled. 

In summary, then, a training group 
IS a group designed to help its members 
make constructive changes in their 
^cial selves, by means of analysis of 
here-and-now experiences. The remain- 
der of tins book (Miles, 1959) h devoted 
to explaining specifically how training 
works, and what must be done if it is 
to be successful. 
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It might be added here, incidentally, 
that the relatively impersonal account 
above probably communicates little of 
the specific sense of excitement and in- 
volvement that is a part of most train- 
ing group sessions. 


How People Learn through Training 


Given the background comments 
above on the nature of training, it may 
be helpful to present here a descrip- 
tion of the process of learning better 
group behavior. What is the experience 
of a person like, as he grows and learns 
during one or several training activi- 
ties? The following is a general out- 
line of the psychological steps in the 
training process, expressed in graphic 
form. 

The process of learning is here shown 
as cyclical. After going from step Ai 



m the training process 
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through step E„ the learner returns to 
step Aj, which is then followed by B,, 

C , and so on Over a period of time, 
the learning cycle would be repeated 
many times* 

cmxxx n 

Time 

It training is effective, this spiral moves, 
o\er time, m the direction o£ better 
and better behavior in groups 
It should immediately be said tia 
learning is more than a rational proc 
ess At each of the stages above, the 
person faces emotional problems an 
stresses, since what is invoUed is change 
-change tn me For this reason, learn 
mg during training is not the neat, step 
'Vise progression implied, but it is use 
lul to look at a simplified model as a 
means of understanding the living, ex 
citing process of learning more clear y 
Here again the reader is mvite 
turn to his own model of learning lor 
comparison The ideas presented below 
have roots in more general conception* 
of learning (compare John Dewey s 
tteatment in How we think, for exam 
plc), but are focused on the specia case 
of learning to work more effectively m 
groups 

Below, each of several stages m 
‘•rg IS discussed in turn, and the Jisi 



nelow, each of several stages m 
*^g is discussed m turn, and the asi 
feelings involved are explored ' 

problem of training, m effect, is 
provide conditions to help this learn 
*^g process go forward effectively 
^Vhy would a person want to c 
^ird learn? Before there is likely to 

significant improvement m ^ P 
^ris group behavior, the person * 
must first, believe that effectiv 

^oop ^vork IS an important matter 

and second, be dissatisfied to 
^me extent with lus own attitudes, u 


W learner must ^ 

*°”n%ruon hXn rol^ 
or learning cannot go forward 
groups, Of ' % a relative matter. 

This p participant 

“ r:o'.m^ro«fhat^he^does,^ven 

Zlgh "rfeefs hia behavior la fairly 

effective already problems 

‘"””'nlvcd frequently the natural 
3,e ■ rect the self by believing 

desire i* P relations problems are 
that all homan 

somehow due punishment 

others And old tears otPi^^^ard for 

and failure — alone openly 

the If all tins is so, 

ledmgs of dissatisfaction and 

how do feeling increase 

perceived mad q program? 

before ““ j J • such as a consult- 
“ an or a stains leader, 

ant, a sup person's limita- 

^,nts out sora „-Utssatisfaction 

his'o^g-p ■■■ 
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crease. This is psychologically hazard- 
ous — and usually doesn’t work. If the 
outsider is seen as having power over 
the individual, what often results is 
resentment, covering-up of real dis- 
satisfactions and inadequacies, and vari- 
ous types of attempts “to please the 
boss,” 

Another source of desire for change 
is a riiuational difficulty in the person’s 
'vork in the school. A sensitive person is 
constantly made aware, in one way or 
another, of Uie successes and failures 
of his work. ("Why are the committee 
members so apathetic?" “Did I handle 
the situation all right when Mary kept 
going off on a tangent?” “Why don’t 
the principals carry through on de- 
cisions they seemed to agree to?”) 
Most school people want strongly to do 
better what they are already doine 

“sa'u'L'.ion.'’"' 

Finally, it the person has become dis- 
salisfied enough with his own behavior 
to enter a training activity (wliich he 
liopci will reduce die disLtisfaction), 
a^dditional desires tor cliange may ail 
pear. In a supportive training group 

hot 7 I.'“? "O'®.! how 

shot I thought I was,” as one principal 

ruefully remarked. He may bLble ^ 

alwlmT Olliers to looking 

''bat he himself is contributinc to 
make group work ineffective. Umii 
such a shift can be madt^and it is 
dUncuii_hc may feel frustrated or an- 

Practical cx|>cricncc in training pro- 
grams suggests ilus gcncraliniion^ 

W hen ihc primary motivation for im- 
provement comes from an individual's 
concern about what “outsiders” want 
him lo do. the changes in his behavior 
arc apt lo be confused, transitory', un- 
iiitcgratcd, and irrelevant to ihc real 
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demands of the job. When the primary 
motivation for improvement comes 
from the strong desires of the person — 
aided by “insiders” who are members 
of the same training group — to improve 
his own ways of working with others, 
then the changes in his behavior can 
become increasingly systematic, perma- 
nent, integrated, and job-related. 

^ Even when there is intrinsic motiva- 
tion for changing, however, there are 
still emotional problems of resistance, 
loss of status, and fear of failure. An 
atmosphere must be developed in which 
people can safely talk about the ten- 
sions, dissatisfactions, and difficulties 
they personally are experiencing. Such 
expre^ions serve as a basis for training. 
Bui dissatisfaction with one’s effective- 
ness in work is not likely to be voiced 
tn an atmosphere that involves hazards 
of threat, punishment, or criticism. It 
IS important to use off-the-job meetings, 
role playing, and other methods to in- 
crease psychological safety. 



‘’‘“"‘“f.'c.iun and ilic willing- 
durp il " training activity to re- 

tliere is a next 

important step. 

draining must become 
t and consider trying out, new 
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actions which promise to help him 
the problem(s) he laces m ns ' 
luth groups That is. the learner needs 
to think creatively oE different prac 
that might reduce his , 

luth his present behavior ( h 
dont have to hold the reins ^ J 

ivhen 1 am the chairman, or er 
1 should try to listen more carefully m 
stead o£ thinking o£ what 1 m going 
say next ) , . 

These pictures in the mind, or moc 
o( belter behavior m groups, stem ro 
many different sources They may com 

froin hooks or materials on group wcu 

horn the observed behavior of ot er 
members of the group (including, tftn ^ 
hequently, the trainer), and from tie 
comments and suggestions o£ other as 
wciaies 

In effect, the learner is now framing 
“'tion hypothesis which might rea 
try this new behavior (Eor exam 
cuA frt,- rhanee )» 


range oE new possible behaviors Erom 
winch to select Too, lE the group mem 
hers hold the expectation that every 
one IS in the process o£ changing an 
learning— and that this is to be desired 
“hen visualuing new and improved 
behaviors is really aided 



PracMing new behamors 


II 1 try thi's new behavior (Eor exan. jei, need 

pie Shut up in meetings Eor a change ), about ® op 

... ..n,.onences will some^"^^^ -“Acuc"! "onabfe 

portuniiies to p behaviors that he 

salety, some “ be promising 

and a°can be thought oE as a 

This practice caw , r,r 

..1 tr 


. - onui up in meetings lui « — o 

J^icn some desirable consequences wi 
ctsuli (Other people will take more 
r«ponsibihty and be less apathetic) 
At first people do not usually con 
sider a very wide range of different 
I'aiioral possibilities In 

of lrpinir./v nn£>n 


‘“•>iurai possibilities In early meetings 
training groups, members iray not 
chink of ideas much more challenging 
than - * *,'iitinp‘ less 


can be - 

This pi a..-- lace under cir 

provisional ry. -—-"m 

cumstances tha 


talking more and ‘talking less 
testnction on possibilities of 

* U-,»-»npn 


*^iis restriction on pw... 

“riiged behavior is not just happen 
'bnee Most people have specialized m 
“'lain ways o£ behaving Eor so long 
\hcing the aggressive deflater, t 
'®«iih harmonizer. the non listener) 
Uiati — . ... 


“"Wlh harmonizer. the non listeuc* l 
freely and EranUy considering the 
that one could behave diEEercnlly 
“ leiie difficult And the idea that 
m groups are really someoiio 
fault IS a \ery durable one o 
reasons, the creatne non judging 
/^^M^hcre of the good training group 
‘"‘portant It can help to widen the 


r — (ijat involve a minimum of 

cumstauces effective training 

threat and energy usually 

programs oE methods that 

goes into the P . experimentation 

permit plLymg, Eor ex 

with little rish practice skills 

ample ojer senii real coiidi 

S “■ ' 


In a training 
ipporicd 

• — of 


practice new be* suppor 

group '' '‘^’^.i.^ugh initial phases 
lach other t*' ““S* in adniilimg 

Jrusliation who Ins been cx 

inadequacy . a P 
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tremely vigorous and articulate, even 
interruptive, may decide to keep quiet 
for a meeting to “see how the other 
half feels.” Or someone who wants 
chairmanship skills may volunteer to 
serve as chairman while the next agenda 
item is discussed. 

In a good training program, group 
members also carry on considerable ex- 
perimentation on the job. Successful 
experience with new behaviors in the 
training group gives them courage to 
try out these new behaviors in their 
work situations. Intense discussions of 
“how it worked" follow. And when con- 
crete and realistic job problems are 
brought into the training group, there 
IS considerable promise for improved 
job functioning. 

During this tryout stage of learning, 
the pnmary emotional need is for sub- 
port. The individual has, in effect, un- 
frozen some of his old ideas about the 

the consequences of The New De- 
parture are likely to be. He is defensl 

less and awkward at this point If 

aS Ae - '' S'™? “">1 

admit their own uncertainty as they trv 

-Chang., this can supp,Uucl/s:;>: 
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The person who is experimenting 
with his behavior in a training situa- 
tion must be able to get evidence as 
to the effectiveness of what he does. 
Learning by doing is not enough. The 
learner must, in addition, see the actual 
effect of his new behavior on others. 
What happened when, ever so gently, 
he invited non-participant Jane to com- 
ment? If in spite of all his attempted 
tact Jane says she felt put on the spot, 
then this information is important evi- 
dence for the learner to have as a basis 
for generalizing and applying his learn- 
ings further. 

One of the limitations most of us 
stru^le under on the job is our in- 
ability to get honest appraisals of our 
impact on others. We have to rely on 
fleeting facial expressions and ofiicial 
protestations, and we do not learn how 
we re doing in groups very often, or 
very accurately. 

In the language of training, the term 
for a report to the learner of how his 
K V affecting others is “feed- 

n * technical term comes origi- 
nally from the field of automation (ex: 
thermostat gives feedback to a furnace 
on how well the furnace is doing at 
leating the house), but seems clearly 
applicable to training as well. To be 
most helpful for learning, feedback 
must: (i) be clear and undistorted; (2) 
ome rom a trusted, non-threatening 
fU closely as possible 

^o which it is a reaction, 
accurate, trusted evidence, 
we learner can proceed to correct his 
oeliavior effectively. 

P°"“ human rela- 
ons training seems to stem from build- 
® *** ^*^Sular feedback procedures as a 
at Il,° ^1'^ training setup. Evaluation 
nl.vA “ttlings. analysis of role 

^ process observer who 
reports wliat lie secs to the group, play- 


^ 2 ^ 


back of tape recordings— all these^ ran 

serve as a mirror, and give th 

more and better mtormation about 

what behavior leads to \vha 
has ever had before And its exciting 


. Processes of Planned Change 
The Small Group m Processes o, 

,,eept deep down Odienvise^^ earn 

“Juv^blcleapart of his normal iiavs 

“‘fi"- learner almost inevitably 




Now that the learner 
Morks (or perhaps more £r^''‘J; 
I'hat doesn t work), he mus 
new knowledge into his and 

self relate it to his job situa 
to general make it part of ,mpli 
sees group life Concrete acuo 
caiions need to be drawn ( ,„nis to 
oa anyone unless he clearly ^ ^ 

get into the discussion ana ^ 

The learner needs to see Imh . 

die training experience an rouP» 

muaiion ( Here in the traming 8 ° P 

''C lound we had all these hi 

about tlie decision to nice ^ 

'lay night, and that s why w 


'lay night, and that s why . 

carry it out I think that same 
thing may account for the JJOO ,^,|j^t 
ante at my grade level meetings 
can 1 do about that? ) sober 

During this stage, careful, 

‘V po«r"' 


'"inking IS needed — but e oosiU'C 
'I'C Jicrson needs support ■>"“ 
'"'uiiQiiil icmforcciiicnt Ironi 


needs support m 

rcinforccincltt 

itrs in the group, is . ,0 

titw Icirnings tint arc hard 


emerges from o proce« hU_tJ^^^^^^ 

sertbed ^''^'^rduion to new m 

and ‘^behaving ( All right, 

sights and wa) ^ ,bc goal of the 
apathy may people, but 

group IS mat ““ ^e it clear, then? 
what can you gripes did seem 

or Bringing ont ‘ 8^ ‘ but 1 m 

» knov^m'' » 

::!^;vvhc'her I would want to-m the 

principals >“=“;;SbavmE lead to new 
New ways o ,,^so oc 

problems vvh ch g )_ 

iurred under leoi ) 

and the train, g ,^^jbtck of cv 

o'l'cc words auc „„ 

deuce wl'icl ^ ,s,„r. 'he 

tjucnccs of 1 l„s bcbivior iv 

mdividn"' c iiiadciiniic m 

still mnlc io^ llc.l.c.ircpcus'hc 

some new ic pec „,,.js .cgi.d 

process ol kc“" b ^ , 1 ,^ 0 , out 111 

...g ‘‘Y 'nil ich s.uuuons see 

a..dsc.Kmbl.ngul-'“ 

lllg 
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the results. It is through steady repeti- 
tions of this experimental learning 
process that he becomes more sensitive 
to what is going on in groups, has 
clearer diagnostic ideas as to what is 
needed and why, and can act more 
effectively. 


Getting this conception of learning 
built into the person is even more im- 
portant than his learning specific skills 
of “handling conflict.” “stimulating 
participation," or whatever. If the 
learner has learned how to grow and 
learn, how to take an experimental ap- 
proach to the problems of group life 
he encounters, then he will grow and 
learn on the job. 


The Trainiug Croup As a Place to 
Learn 

It may serve as a useful review of ihe 
process of learning better 

trainTnn titetulness Jf the 

The ditcussed. 

■oiglt. be raised an't‘*",!!“”" 

that individual growth and , 
about group behavior tkes pltT? 


change, inevitably involves risk. If be- 
havior changes are attempted by mem- 
bers of a group, the support they can 
give each other is extremely helpful. 
The training group is a collection of 
persons all dissatisfied to some degree 
%vith their group behavior. All are try- 
ing to get help in improving this be- 
havior, and are willing to be vulnera- 
ble, in a sense — open to learning. This 
makes for shared support within the 
training group. There is often the sense 
of having “lived together a lot in a 
short time,” as one person said, with a 
resultant feeling of warmth. 

Furthermore, in a successful training 
group, standards or norms are devel- 
oped which encourage and support ex- 
perimental change. 

After the training group has dis- 
banded and members are attempting 
innovations on the job, each individual 
a so receives support — and sometimes 
concrete help~from the fact that col- 
leagues are trying similar things as they 
go about their work. Often recollection 
of what went on in the training group 
seems to serve as a kind of "conscience" 
or the member, continuing to encour- 
age him at difficult points. Attitudes or 
va ues learned in the training group 
oUen liave considerable carry-over, for 
this reason. 
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eroup support, each person can hear 
and respond to group suggestions about 
his behavior which he might ignore u 
they were the suggestions of an outside 
expert or status figure 


THE GROUP AS LABORATORY 

A third reason for the effectiveness of 
the group situation is that it provi es 
a learning laboratory which helps the 
individual observe himself in 
to others Not only can he see the ettect 
that his behavior has on other peop e, 
but he can get frank, objective state 
ments from them — their reports ot t e 
effects of his behavior The group pro 
\ides the individual with a testing 
ground where he can experiment wit i 
promising new behaviors In a rea 
sense, trying to study and improve one s 
own group functioning without being 
m a group is something like trying to 
learn to swim without going into the 
water 


IMMEDIACY 

Another advantage of the group sit 
uation is Its immediacy New behaviors 
are practiced where they are needed 
(m the group) and when they are 
needed (just following feelings of diffi 
culty or dissatisfaction) Learnings are 
not postponed to another place or time, 
u..,- itfnrlcpd on here and now 


realistic success 

Finally, the group situation helps in 
sure that learning goes on within real 
istic limits (This, of course, assumes 
that the group makes its own decisions 
instead of having them made for it by 
the trainer) Group members are not 
likelv to attempt new behaviors that 
look extremely difficult But the group 
can and does support innovations that 
are both challenging and feasible Dur 
mg training, positive success expert 
ences with new behaviors are essential 
—otherwise they will never be tried out 
on the job 


niSPLACEMENT IN GROUPS 

DlbPkJV 

philtp £ Slater 


Lefexsiie processes have not tra i* 
tionally been \ leii cd as assisting m any 
Way the dc\clopmcnt of insighl 
lend to regard them simpfy static 
obstacles, an attitude due m paf^ 
die often constricting analogy on w nc i 
die term defense ’ is based Tins is un 
fortunate, since nUhough i striigi 
line may be the sliortcsi distance c 
*wccn two ixnnts in space, it »s 
die longest in tune, is csery drive 

Prepared ctpcaally for this volume Used by 


Lnm^s The path to self understanding 
IS full of obstructions, and one must 
often clioose between a detour and a 
total halt If are dealing "iih i 
croup of persons scehing insight into 
Uicir^own gioup process, the problem 
,s more complicated, since the obsiruc 
lions v'dl overiKJWcrmg 10 some 
md easily surmounted by others in 

mc 1 .aM.uationadcfcmiic-dc.our m.y 

keep ilu. group ‘'“U' ‘''uru-ru'S 


permission 



the results. It is through steady repeti- 
tions of this experimental learning 
process that lie becomes more sensitive 
to what is going on in groups, has 
clearer diagnostic ideas as to what is 
needed and why, and can act more 
effectively. 

Getting this conception of learning 
built into the person is even more im- 
portant than his learning specific skills 
of “handling conflict," “stimulating 
participation," or whatever. If the 
learner has learned how to grow and 
learn, ho^v to take an experimental ap- 
proach to the problems of group life 
he encounters, then he will grow and 
learn on the job. 

The Treining Group As a Place to 
Leant 

It may serve as a useful reviesv of the 
process of learning belter group be- 
havior if the special usefulnSs of the 
■raining group, as such, is discussed. 
The training group has been repeatedlv 
mentioned above anf! tivA ^ ^ 

■iiiglit be raised^"Whv ^n't^n^"”" 
icrcstcd person improve his behavior 
tn groups independently?” 

Clearly, much individual reflection 

..iXrlomrpern""" 

that indnidual growth nnn i 

a^iit group bcl.a\io;tbc“ . aT;S 

SHARED SUPPORT 

In the first place, change in ones 
°"n grouivrclevant bchasior, like 
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change, inevitably involves risk. If be- 
havior changes are attempted by mem- 
bers of a group, the support they can 
give each other is extremely helpful. 
The training group is a collection of 
persons all dissatisfied to some degree 
with their group behavior. All are try- 
ing to get help in improving this be- 
havior, and are willing to be vulnera- 
ble, in a sense — open to learning. This 
makes for shared support within the 
training group. There is often the sense 
of having “lived together a lot in a 
short time,” as one person said, with a 
resultant feeling of warmth. 

Furthermore, in a successful training 
group, standards or norms are devel- 
oped which encourage and support ex- 
perimental change. 

K training group has dis- 

banded and members are attempting 
innovations on the job, each individual 
a so receives support — and sometimes 
concrete help--from the fact that col- 
eagues are trying similar things as they 
go about their work. Often recollection 
ot what went on in the training group 
seems to serve as a kind of "conscience" 
or me member, continuing to encour- 
age him at difficult points. Attitudes or 
a ues learned in the training group 
en lave considerable carry-over, for 
this reason. ' 


added resources 

^ group setting 
because d.lferent individuals can pro® 
varied resources for intel- 
igent behavior change by any particu- 

rnn"''.''- -bout 

emerge. Ingenious 
more n learning can be devised 

sibiliiv^*^f^ is a greater pos- 

ine an^? P^^^traiing, mistake-corrcct- 
g analjsis. In addition, because of 
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The cases themselves are drawn 
largely from students During the 
spring term each student is asked 
write and to analyze a case report of an 
interpersonal situation in which he nas 
been involved Some of these cases are 
subsequently released to us for iscus 
Sion purposes As a result of t us pro 
cedure and our criteria for selection, 
the cases deal with situations that 
would be considered 'normal ' (the in- 
dividuals appearing in them do not 
manifest any marked psychopatholoCT). 
but that involve some of the funda 
mental emotional issues o£ human e 
perience , , 

In addition to these “everyday • 
cases, the case pool is supplemente y 
‘classic’ case studies (such . 

Freud), literary “cases ’ (such as 
plays o£ Ibsen, Williams, Miller, an 
0 Neill), and stories from myth ana 
folklore 

It should be clear that to a con 
siderable extent an effective case i 
cussion IS an end in itself, and m a 
lion to making the usual observa lo 
of group process, the instructor is co 
cerncd with the intellectual quahy 
and insightfulness of the group pro 
net But more important, perhaps, t la 
either of these, the instructor is always 
listening to what the student is 
about the group and the student s o\ 
feelings through his remarks about 
case In each case discussion the m 
strucior assumes, to some degree, a 
analogue between the case an 

group, and the interpretations he v 
balucs to the group arc often base 
tbese parallels ® 


lcrnau%c o[ an crxpansion in ^ilcn 

lo ihcm To remedy tins defect, i 
Uon ^^aJ focused on the group ocrniU 

role of the instructor \sas modiftcd ^ 
hce iiueraction among Br“^P, „ m no 
•Sjmbohc equations of ‘‘‘ii that 

'**y a new dcselopment The 


A few examples may serve to dlus 
trate the kinds of parallels drawn 
I Early in the year a group discussed 
a case of a young married woman 
spending her first summer with her in 
iLs A considerable length of time was 
devoted to an evaluation of the mother- 
m law’s wisdom in attempting to make 
the young woman ' one of the family 

V was interpreted as a reflection of 
the group's concern over how close to 
one anodier the members wished to 

'’T™ n another occasion a group at 
tnbuted some of the conflicts and diffi 
culties m communication experienced 

by a young couple m a case to the in- 
te^rvals they spent away from each other, 
during which time they were contra 
uX changing The instructor inter- 
preted this as a reflection of the stu 
dXs' own difficulties m relating to 
X another on a three hours a week 

a third occasion a change in 
beLvior by the instructor appeared to 

Xit some unusual perceptions of the 

Ise material The instructor had made 
a momentary departure from the per- 
ETOup leader role to announce 
X und^r no conditions would exten 
sions be granted on a paper due a 
Xk Xce During the ensuing four 
Xions there was considerable argu 
r^em as to whether the central male 
Xaracters in the two cases discussed 
were really “human, ' or whether they 
„ • rnld ’ and 'unfeeling 
X In one group, an analysis of a 

liai rclciancc to llic immclialc 

""Vrenco rclalioiuhip u baaio-^g. Jo 
iranstcrc'W' . icgarJiiig bolli mill 

p,)cboaiial)lic ,|,„apy rbc peculiar 

"h “"Xinucl!™! u. Tbi. rcgaril, bon 
tirliliiy ot aw b ^ 

cicr. and Ibc 1^^^ uiiilcuiamlbig 

tlicmscUcs I , txjinlctl oul to 

.inougb anolog , obicnalioil 
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I should like to describe a procedure 
in which such a defense has been “built 
in.” The defense is that of displace- 
ment, while the procedure centers 
around an imposed task — clinical dis- 
cussion and analysis of case material. 
The context in which the method is 
imbedded is an academic course in the 
study of individual and group be- 
havior.^ In this course a body of psy- 
chological, sociological, and anthropo- 
logical material is transmitted to the 
student through readings. All classroom 
time, however, is spent in group dis- 
cussion, and examinations attempt to 
evaluate the student’s ability not only 
to understand and manipulate con- 
cepts, but also to observe the operation 
of psychological and sociological proc- 
esses in concrete cases— particularly in 
lus own group. During the first term 
of the course (which runs through a 
full academic year, meeting three hours 
each week) about one-half of the dis- 
cussion is devoted to case analyses, 
about one-third to analysis of group 
process in the immediate situation, and 
he remamder to conceptual issues in 
he assigned reading. During the sec- 
ond terra, less time is devoted to cases 

but i',"°7r“ “'=,‘"""=‘‘“‘0 situation, 
hut in addition tlicre is a far less rigid 

rr-s 

>. cs, lt,„do,e M, unin Clones f. Whin 
...J 11, c suihor, ,11„ asuKiaicJ »i,|, 

ai. " Kilo C, Da,4 

a 1.1 K,,o Monnioio, I an. 

I, Tip ‘“ffinlions il.c, l,n,e conliibutca 

o llni |.apvr, I he oani|.lc, i.uludcd in the 
leal ntic ilia,,,, 1 ,„,„ , „,„,ji„g, „I 

our cliu uicciingv *’ 


cussed without reference to the other 
two. 

During the spring term, for example, 
the biblical story of Joseph is assigned 
as a case. Discussions of this case are 
marked by frequent references to 
Freud's Totem and Taboo and to ex- 
amples of sibling rivalry and favoritism 
within the group. It is, in fact, pre- 
cisely this fusion of (a) the abstract 
principle, (&) the concrete but objec- 
tive instance, and (c) the subjectively 
and emotionally experienced instance, 
which the course seeks to achieve. 

Training groups that combine the 
first and third of these aspects are not 
uncommon. The only special feature 
of this situation is the introduction of 
pse materials as a discussion topic, and 
It is the uses and effects of these cases 
wuh which this paper is primarily con- 
cerned.* r r r ; 


It should be noted, however, that although 
he discussion following tends to point up 
e contrasts between this course and the open- 
agenda training group, the historical develop- 
ment of the case-discussion course has been 
one of movement toward the training group 
rather than away from it. It began as a prac- 
tical counc in industrial sociology and busi- 
ness administration, with cases used primarily 
o suggest alternative courses of action. Most 
o I e cas« concerned administrative problems 
m inuustrial situations, and little attention was 
given to the underlying theoretical issues, 
curing a long period of transition, the action 
emphasis disappeared, the industrial cases 
ere padually eliminated and replaced by 
cahng with family, college, and dating 
situations of more immediate concern to 
, the reading material came to 

v>.. I standard social science classics, 

o emphasize the understanding of proc- 
lii of practical action. 

anaiK- ‘here was no group self- 

being desoted to 
hern n-. analysis would not have 

‘cularly meaningful, since all intcr- 
Tli«- r ^ channelled through the instructor, 
eiu t was that once a proficiency in 
analysis was acJiicvcd. students quickly 
‘merest m the situation, since the al- 
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This challenge is still '“j'J 

ever as a male student makes a plea 
that’ the father "as head of the to y 
should assert a great deal of au 
thority," and closes with the 
that "this whole situation 
oped, perhaps, because the 
the family don’t really 
other, and hence there s a great de 
insecurity And it’s like, 
to\^ard each other are similar 
of people who have ]ust met, and are 

continually trying to ,w,tand 

otlier, whereas they should un 
eacli other by now • nf 

5 In another group, a 
Freud’s analysis o£ the case o 
Hans,” led to the following o iq ^ 
erences to the instructors ro 
seems to me that a person m 
position would look to his fa . . 

^ symbol of strength and authomy. 

so that when he got frightene o 

thing, why he Hans 

and expect protection But w 
runs to his father and only ge 
of questions as to what's going ’ 
most as if his dad was trying o 
with him man to man, with a v y 
old kid, why Hans isn’t S°;"S ,^0 

the protective shield . , , „ onnsi 

group became concerned with t ' P jg 
ti\e side of Hans’ ambivalen . 
toward his father," . 

love tor the father began One si 
asked, "But why should [Hans] 
father m the tot place? H>s father^ 
lust a doctor ’’ When the ms 
feted the notion that Ip,., re 

a source of gratification, the st^^d^^ ^ 

Phed that “in this case ll f ^,,,5 

source of fruslration, and asxc 

father love were "comp e- 
sexual” A tew minutes lamr 
student remarked, ‘ '7 dns anal- 

ihe feeling that as a result 


vsis Hans has some mild degree of 
homosexual tendencies " Wten^he in 
structor asked "from what? the stu 
dent said "1 don’t know, I just get the 
feeling If he continues to grovv up in 
[to type of atmosphere this is what will 

'Tere we have a rather succinct de 

pTSthroughXchtomosexuJa^^^^ 

'Z utopfulXrpTayed by the im 
Xctor acuvates dependency needs in 
Structor permanent reser- 

carries m ° noted that 

‘'■“■"ducm ion followed an intensely 
this discus instructor, wherein 

ones inio reiie i concern 

.E. -s... 

“"’‘fu7elIort to convert the females in 
cessful oho ly competitors to 

the group one group, to- 

motherly ^ one of the 

ward the ^nd o <hO^. 

desmtmXccurred m .he fol 
first "'■'"■'""‘“‘‘“from a discussion of 
lowing o'^yP, nis- Cat on a Hot Tm 
'"'="rThe exc-^d'o^™- the way 
ihS the displacement situation 
fi n erl by group members to com- 
can be user y b ,„s to one aii- 

X°lie enure conversation, which 
[:?s'mfS on tn'an extremely sub- 



family case, occurring during the fourth 
week of the course, seemed to deal with 
three interrelated themes at once. The 
first was a concern over whether the in- 
structor was aggressive, sadistic, and 
omnipotent or passive, vacillating, and 
incompetent. The second was a con- 
cern over whether the males in the 
group were sufficiently virile to over- 
throw him and take his place, or 
whether they were too inhibited, pas- 
sive. and dependent. The third was 
whether the group members could ever 
become open enough, and intimate 
enough, to provide emotional support 
for each other. 

The following quotation is from a 
male student who expresses the first and 
third of these themes. 

‘‘ I don't know 

how much we gam by discussing it further 
For two reasons: if, indistinct tiarthe 
relationships are, except that they're in- 
distinct. All the materials mostly give you 
some sort of picture of the father* of the 
way he acts, and perhaps the son— but thA 
son only in relation to the father We don't 
know anything about the plol ^2 
backgrounds. We can’t really try to ex^n 

;Sd\^''^d;eV'r 

among diemselves. Tve klw'^iTtee 
seems to be a lack of intuition on the 'S 

there s any point in trying to go on. 

Neither the group nor the instructor 
seems to ofi^cr any security to this mem- 
bcr. But a little later a female student 
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suggests, “Why then, can’t this family 
come out and say, 'Well, Daddy, look, 
this is what I want to do. Now how are 
you going to react to it?’ ’’ To which a 
male student replies, “But they’re 
afraid he’s just going to pound the 
table again.” A few minutes later an- 
other male student likens the family 
“to a benevolent dictatorship, like one 
of those islands around South America 
where the people are very happy with 
their dictator, who tries as much as 
he can to do what they want. Does any- 
one want to tear that to pieces?” And 
again, “He’s not too steady in his dicta- 
torship and knows that they could put 
him out at any time, but right now 
they’re happy with him.” It should be 
noted that this remark anticipated a 
revolt against the instructor a month 
later, in which this student took an ac- 
tive role. At this point, however, the 
role of revolutionist is consistently de- 
c ined by the males. Another member 
now suggests that the family reminds 
11m of musical chairs, where everyone 
gets up and moves to the next chair” 
(this member sat nearest to the instruc- 
tors chair), but objects to the "dicta- 
tor analogy. When challenged on this 
point e remarks, “Well, any family re- 
wives somewhat around its leader.” 

“leader” instead of “father” 
statement indicates how thin 
the disguise is getting. Slips of this kind 
(never infrequent in case discussions) 
gin to bring smiles as the meeting 
progresses. 

nf ^‘“fks the lack 

nf “"d aggression on the part 

’r” mother and 

mg family were scarcely 

SIu Thaf She sug- 

^“king an "easy 

Comeiin ro compete, "and 

“me up, and be a strong man." 
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utudes toward tellow group members 
but toward sibling figures m cases 
Furthermore, i£ a case topic develops 
s fliqriissed bv sev 


Furthermore, it a case p.— r 

enough interest to be discussed by 
eral persons, and at length, 

[eel some confidence that its primary 
resonance is for the immediate group 
situation 

We may now raise the question as to 
nhat function this displaced area serve 
in bringing a group more swift Y “ 
understanding of itself It migr 
argued that the presence of this ex 
ternal task is merely a distraction fro 
the more important group tas o se 
analysis From this viewpoint 
acliievement o£ clinical skill m m e 
pretmg the behavior o£ others wo 
be bought at the price of diminishe 
attention to the interpreting o o 
own behavior * 

In most training groups, howeve , 

IS unusual for any more time to e 
voted directly to self analysis ns e > 
the members embark on a 
topical discussions, which the irai 
utilizes for interpretive 
much the same manner as we use 
discussion Cases have the advan g 
over such topical discussions of 
more detailed relevance to the nn 
diate situation They also 
fund of common factual know e g 
'vhich all can refer, instead of eacn 
mg dependent upon the subjective ^ 

ports of others ( m my family* o 
read somewhere ) The differen 
somewhat analogous to the ^ 

of interpreting a series of T P 
tocols as compared with a sen 
dreams ^ 

But there are other arguments tna 
might be advanced in favor o i ' . ^ 
method As m all situations m 

'This analogy i^as suggested by Tbcod 
Mills. ^ 


learning of any importance takes place, 
there is a high degree of breakage in 
the typical training group situation By 
this I mean that there are a number of 
individuals who are unable to tolerate 
either the freedom or the insights which 
the situation provides and that these 
individuals become alienated and flee 
the group, nursing fierce and undyi g 
grudges against every aspect of this ap 
proadi to learning A certain 

of this breakage ,s unavoidable, but 

any technique that might serve to 
mmimize it bears close examination 
The training group 
able stress in the individual At times it 
demands more ego strength and insight 
than he can muster The defenses re 
usually adopts are being challenge , 
Cd the best defense left to him often 

normally in sw*™ "““Y 
m«, Uic neeJs ->I =1 ‘i>' 

“"•'.hturs'axr 

the group as group runs 

7‘’-do‘‘„“’:i:raFoh".emXhL-^ 

head on mop 

„ a “rto a halt The group 
d,scuss.on ,„^erprets The 

makes another onslaught on the 

group nnk die 

P™ "since there is no sanctioned 
,55ue sme undergoes a 

means Unfortu 

it tins occurs early in the group s 
natcl> entire group may adopt 

thTsa- deto-- -J--' “■‘= 



dued, depressed atmosphere. The issue 
under discussion was the origin of 
Bricks homosexual relationship with 
his friend Skipper. 

Mr. W: Does Skipper . . . uh . . . 
could Skipper represent any member of 
... of Brick’s family, whom he would 
couM? ^ ^ similar relationship with if he 

Miss G: Quite possible. 

Mr. W; Who? 

Miss G: Big Daddy, perhaps? 

Mr. W: I thought perhaps . . . ? 

““ ®'e 

Mr tv- -'Captain." 

Mr. W. Wha . . . what is it? 

Mtt E (resignedly): "Captain." 

Pause. 

Mr. J: Well, what about that? 

Laughter. 

Mr. M; Yeah, Shiptsr. 

Pause. 

Mr. Ir Ummm. 
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accused the females of "unfair competi- 
tion," of being both intellectually agile 
and seductive toward the instructor, 
Miss^ G said that the boys were “more 
brilliant in discussion.” A little later 
the following exchange took place. 


Mrs. Y: . . . I don't think die girls in 
this class are sidling up to Dr. S. 

Mr. A: Why aren’t they sliding . . . 
sidling up to other members of the class? 

Afr. E: What would they gain by it? 

Mr. A: Approval, on a nonintellectual 
basis. For example, we all asked to see 
finhheV sweater when die got it 


Long pause, kv^n background noise i. 


connection. 

QuKt laughter. Pause. 

Mn. G^(so£tIy): Maybe so, ntaybe not. 

wuh his father had 


^ This was a reference to a conversa- 
iJon at the beginning of the hour when 
Miss G had begun knitting a sweater. 
It was not coincidental that the next 
which most of them had 
read by this time, included a fairy tale 
which a girl saves her 
• from enchantment by remain- 
ng silent for several years and knitting 
them sweaters. The analysis of this case 
and ’”'8'“ P°‘"“ ot <h<t year. 

desIro'lT “"'““cd to play the role 
desired for her by the males. ’ 




gesYs th« , f '“‘Sht and sug- 

gests that a frank recognition of thes® 
needs ,s cowardice but courage 
This remark seemed important in In' 

SSfsSS; 

Several weeks later the issue of tu 
role that females should play in thi 
group became explicit. When the males 


examples may be summarized 
erotin"*^ ’ analysis of a case, 

^oup members identify with characters 
own project many of their 

feelinc them. Some of these 

arena u Sroup can serve as an 
sonal nr^m ^ out of interper- 

familv^v transferred from early 

as an serve 

problem ' discussion of group 

upon the j” displaced not only 

*euectea not only in at- 
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flight occurs it may be utilized as a 
regulated mechanism for moving ine 
group forward, hturray and Berkuns 
rats moted all the way to the goa m 
. , t . _ l^,.. tlipir nail 


rats ino\ca an inc way c*—- 

die "displaced" corridor; their patient 
revealed full-blown Ins hostility toward 
his mother when discussing his aunt 
Out students will in the same manner 
discuss in full their unexpressed and at 
die moment inexpressible feelings, 
Ashen talking about a case 
The analogy must not be exagger 
ated, hot\e\er It tvould be pleasant i 
t\e could argue that while escaping 
trom a problem within the group, t ic 
class skillfully attacked us analogue m 
tile case, made a cogent clinical ana 
from which everyone derived intel- 
lectual benefit, and returned from their 
flight period refreshed from a success 
experience and ready to attack tn 
group issue head on Unfortunately, 
hoisever, progress is more halting, u® 
to the fact that blocks tend to general- 
ize, so that a group will frequently be 
unable to understand or work throug 
issue m the case which has not een 
laced up to in the group It may be ap 
proached, talked around, value ju g 
uients may be made about it, a cautious 
feeling out of one another s attitu e 
luay occur, but a success experience is 
unlikely until the problem has been a 
least m part resolved in the group n 
other tvords, ^vhile progress may be con 
siderably greater in the “displace cor 

^dor, ’ It IS not necessarily experience 

subjectively as a triumph "[Ig. 

be many transitions back and 

and self discussions beior 

u At this 


t".een 

the 


case 


issue IS worked through — 
point not only does understanding 
cur m both areas, but the relationship 
betiveen the two becomes clear, as we 
^ the way m which the displacement 

process took place. 

*lb»d 


At this 


This raises two further questions 
The first concerns the interpretive role 
of the instructor When and how does 
he draw interpretive parallels between 
the case and the group? Second, if 
croup members become aware of the 
displacement process-if the instructor 
,s contmually pointing out the paral 
lets wiU displacement still take place? 
Wiil not all the ' flexibility” which has 
been posited now be lost? 

It should be obvious that displace- 
ment interpretations must be sparing 
during the early stages of the proup 
Too frequent interpretations of rela 
tionships between case discussion and 
class process will tend to paralyze the 
former In order for a discussion to be 
pursued It must be perceived as having 
mtrmsic importance, and contmually 
Domiing out Its unconscious deter- 
poinimg undermine this 

™r"cepUon: wfoSr ts, after all, shared 
gy the instructor When dre group 
achieves some facility m rapidly switch 
frames of reference m the midst of 
Zu:Z: the tnstruemr can draw 
narallels with more freedom 
^ But how does one know when a case 
to group Panslation is appropriate? 
Does one always read ' gr°“P 
•■family' and "instructor" for father ? 
A^not some remarks completely de- 
.nri hv the nature of the case 
termin Y experience is of 

“eaT value Having heard a case dis- 
„„„ times the instructor be- 
coSs ”ry sensitive to differences in 
comes y ureoccupation with some 
’aspect of the’^case In general, 
specific P ^ given 

Ts®fhe best mditor of its rele 
for the group's own process If 

r group me J^ers^ discuss the father 
case to the relative exclusion of 
‘n oth“r characters, they generally 
prov^preoccupied with them relauon 
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tremely cogent analysis of a mother 
playing the role of ineilntor betneen 
father and son, m a case under discus 

. , I 1,1.. ..afnl IfTPn! 


talher ana son, in a — -- 

Sion, was made by a highly intelligent 
female student in the class Althoiign 
the argument in this instance u is aw 
less, it nesertheless called the intiuc- 
tors attention to the hitherto uiiob 
sened fact that this student wis be 
ginning to play an analogous role m 
the class — \oicing the groups fee iiig 
to the leader and helping the grouy 
de\elop the techniques oI analysis t n 
the leader seemed implicitly to c 
mandmg It might be added that ^ 
not only her role in the ' 

sensitized her to the dynamics o 
case, since she tended to adopt this r 
inmost o£ her interactions m her cv ry 
day life , 

Let us now turn to the second ques 
tion, regarding the effect of . 

interpretation on displacement 
reader is quite correct if be ass 
that the use of cases as objects on w 
to displace feelings about the S'"® P 
IS greatly impaired by 
relationship between the two ’ 

but this process takes more time 
one might expect The group s * 
typically more than half over 
a full appreciation of the disp ace 
function IS internalized by the m J 
ity of group members Partial . 
standing however, occurs quite » 

as in the following remarks by a 
dent m the sixth meeting of one gr P 
Carl refers to a character m ^ 
study who is typically viewed ^ ® , 
'vhat passive and dependent, ^ 

m middle age, moves back 
household of his aging and 
dominating mother 


-.11 college sludenls and that 
,11 the back of our minds were still 
dependent on our parents Are wc So'-jS 
he all shiftless Carl (laugh 
,cr) supported by h.s parents tor die rest 

of lus life? 


Last class at the beginning v 

Carl possibly because we associ 

selves with him And 
reason for that is that 


uh 


Here we have an awareness of identi 
ficiuon, but not of the idenuncations 
iiiil displacements that occur m re 
Zn^ to the 'here and now’ group 
situation In contrast to this, note the 
t«o examples that foUove, both dravvn 
from meeungs held in the second half 

°'/''Vhe^ first example involves the 

same end rf the 

vearX group reanalyze 

\ ense and then listen to a tape re 
‘ ,hX of their earlier analysis On 
“^Xihfrd dav they compared the two 

the third day u y p „„„i,ed on 

analyses, and one stua 

tss of ?ovver incurred by Carl 
rXedXtheXhUdhXd oXhe 

, hey described embarrassed 

&hen they heard itjhisinodent 

group’TXluUou of the dependency 

second example is a quotation 
r ^^Student in anolher group, dur 
r“an analysis of the biblical lale of 

\o!eph and his brothers 

, . of the most threatening 

I least to me about this case is dial 

hiings “‘ ‘“j,s„ngu,sh himself from his 
Joseph ‘'■‘' /everf time I open my mouth 
brothers and breaking a silence 

I “a I’don particularly like to have 
p'eopleXmk d.a[ Im identilying w.d. 



to the instructor. If tliey focus upon 
communication, intimacy between 
members is likely to be the major prob- 
lem in the group, and so forth. 

Sometimes, however, it is not the 
length of time spent on an issue, but its 
inappropriateness in terms of case data 
that suggests its relevance to group 
problems. An interpretation of the 
material that contradicts the data or is 
unsupported by the data, is more likely 
to be determined by group issues than 
one that is well grounded empirically. 

An example may serve to illustrate 
this point. Our groups move through 
phases which approximate roughlv 
those outlined by Bennis and Shepard ’ 
In one of our groups, the angry revolt 
ivliich the authors describe under "sub. 
phase 3 was predicted solely by certain 
remarks made during a case diLu«ro„ 
The case in question concerns a con- 

ir5?»ririnX.-- 

ance'ld ^ bah 

jvas the notion thaEirii^h*""- 
felt guilty over her fath® Ps deam"J 
cause she had at times des red J M 

asf 'the' -'*'" "“‘^‘'“'“eitm.ue 
class, the instructor interpreted thh 
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W. G. Bennis and H a eu 

.I'-'s''?.-"'"-,'”' "“'- irk 


our stude„uf 4 o ?ead if ° 

spring lerm, do not rird'’“,hr ann""® 

non as rough at all h», approxima- 

tcrrif>ing exactness The emo^na^ 

■o this aonid constitute 0 ^ “=, 
in tell, since the fear of be "fsho™ 
predictable is one of the 1000^"““ 5 
resistance to ps)chology. ^ “* 


idea as evidence of rapidly mounting 
hostility toward himself whicli the 
group felt difficulty in controlling. At 
the same time an increase in depend* 
ence expressed itself in the form of an 
outburst of hand-raising — a regression 
to the first hours of the course when 
students expected the instructor to take 
a traditional academic role.s On the day 
following the discussion of this case the 
anticipated revolt suddenly occurred, 
with no other ^varning. 

The use of validity as an index, how- 
ever, raises the problem so vexing in 
intellectual arguments between psy- 
chologically sophisticated persons: to 
what extent is it appropriate to inter- 
pret the motivation behind an intel- 
lectually adequate inference? One of 
e reasons for avoiding overinterpre- 
tation during early case discussions is 
ujat it seems to insult the intellect of 
the students. Bui Freud once pointed 
out the essential independence between 
emotional determination and intellec- 
tual adequacy, suggesting that the mo- 
tive behind a given theory may be 
C ear y visible, but the theory must 
ground. It is 
possible for strong inner feelings either 
(a) increase an individual’s sensi- 
xin'i underlying causes of a 

DPrr. ‘^'^tort and bias his 

Durni^ them. For interpretive 

depr^ oue notes the intensity of and 
P^®°'^‘^“pation with the argu- 
subien tutellectual purposes one 

Se liy“ '‘'= -“"ria of in- 

one instance, for example, an ex- 

5truaive°s™nf^ “difficult to find a more in- 
inappropriate^ than this one— so 

“ uncoLdous for“heT''“*'h° 
times after ^ ^loughout the )ear, some- 
it fa directed r Often 

rather than towaM^h merabere 

MJ'vard the instructor. 
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the use or GROUP PROCESSES IN 
teaching group dynamics 

Elvin V Semrad and John Arseman 


Introduction Method of Study 

This paper presents some observa- discussion is based on observa 

u„::: on" tL u"e o£ group processes m “f '"^53 

teaching group dynamics In edoru to "l Z’ 

conduct group ps)cliotIierapy mixed hospital staff gfotip P Y 

rs^hoL'wLeTthe problems 2 ^-^sts s"ocial workers nu.es FV 
o! learning more about group chologists, and '‘'" . Pram’ 

and (a) ol teaching our t >-P-« psych.atr.^s ■" 

r:rrrpi?.ru-* s-sr's.i.- » 

ro“rt>-apy S fr»gared" -.f^rimprole'S 

fore examined and utilised the ma dynamics m order to ir^ 
tenal from seminar groups to gW J^^nique as group observers 

members the opportunity to lear therapists „rds were made The 

experience what a group is hke, how u "^fomulaS are ver. 

functions, and what problem generalizations experiences rather 

1 lies and bed by «?>='■ '“re jores I creditable 

Freud noted that emotion^f^^ ‘>>an statist.ca^jr ^ d ^ postulated be 

currents are the essence of m t^^ measure o of 

and remarked on the conBic cause „jent outlined here de 

feuhies of group members in group man g , 

lealousy, rivalry, and tender feelings findings 

Jaques, Lewin, and McNassor ha« 

«itten on the use of W “gh ““r Organization of a Teaching Group 
ing group dynamics Au ° _c .« „ brief orientation 

formulations on the Uie The making of a working 

dividuals in groups ,eems '“"“'^ent (a contract) Matters of time, 

particular use made ” jio are ^greeme 1 meetings, purpose 

worth communication to those setting, nuro 

‘tying to teach group dynamics P‘T“V.z lT7s- 

a r„hn Arseman, “The use , fiovemher 1951, PP }S^ 
From Ehtn V Semrad and 1°/“" j Psjcliiatiy Pm 

Group Dynamics, American Journal j,„„rss,an 

IC3 Foolnoles omitted Abridge 



Joseph. Because I don’t, I identify with 
Reuben. So I diink that’s why I don’t 
initiate discussion although sometimes I 
follow up. 

Here, although the insight is incom* 
pleic, the analogues in the group situa* 
lions are clearly delineated. When this 
ability becomes general, the instructor 
no longer controls the interpretive 
process. Once group members have 
taken over tills function, parallels may 
be drawn before the group is fully 
ready to deal with them. Thus, al- 
though displacement occurs, it tends to 
“n ‘•■'i'.';'?''' as such, and the 

ncxihthty previously present is large- 
ly lost. Paralyzing resistances may now 

undeVonl <==‘P=nences may be 

hartlv Tl "T “’r “ «>alively 

lai^dy They have faced and in part re- 

icnis. They have experienced many sue 
cesses and many insights. Tliey "know 
current’ • ““i produced by 

tia ed hv Ihe ” uocontarah 

ment “’sir"" ■" ““ 8roup’s®de ®loll; 

UupUccncnl occur iLougl.oui ,hc'“™ 

around rpeerne iuuc. TU=' tr::;uc:i; nS 
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A case discussion begins, encounters a 
snag, and bogs down. Someone offers 
an interpretation of the difficulty in 
terms of some group problem. There 
follows a visible relaxation of tension 
and the group is soon engrossed in self- 
analysis. Now these discussions are su- 
perficially insightful and productive, 
but tend largely to cover ground whicli 
has already been explored. No major 
new insights seem to emerge. 

The reason for this is that the dis- 
placement process is never entirely cir- 
cumvented. As one student put it, “if 
we keep talking about old problems we 
have to face new ones, but if we 
talk about cases we may reveal unre- 
solved problems.” In other words, it is 
a most impossible to participate ac- 
tively m a case analysis and still keep 
a constant eye on what one may be re- 
vealing about one’s own feelings. The 
anger posed by case discussions is that 
they may seduce the student into a 
lapse of self-consciousness— a spon- 
taneous projection or displacement, the 
irw which would be apparent 

stnirf group and to the in- 

A„ , before it was apparent to him. 

nnni- individual 

ppli« to the group as a whole. To 
Hamlet, the group would 
tlipn r those ills they now liave. 

thev revealing others 

wliJn r"°f- suggests that 

the '"S ** worked through 

!!;i^oftliegroupisatanend. 

ihc^car'rh-^^ rapidly after the middle of 
odore Mini , *^rgcly due. as The- 

«l>araiion Ai .®“SB«tcd, to anxieties about 

in protccUon. * ‘he group, beyond 
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fecmely collaborate, m fact, they atork 
better in groups than alone 
members are tuned to arbat the leai e 
IS saying as aiell as the groups resist 
ance and can bridge tins S'‘P' 
doing more than t™’ 1““"? rfaboia 


doing more tiian u o -y ■ 

plying relevant examples or elaboi 
Us that help to clarity the 
issue Sometimes one undertakes 
the chronicler of the group He r 
members precisely avhat avas said and 
felt by avhom. avhen. and in avhat c 
text In 'iddition, mm) groups 
find persons \\ho will fill parts a 
wit. die pet. tlie pacificer. the lo)a 
tenant, the reasoner, or the some p 
of the scapegoat 

bote that all groups do not presem 
consistently the same patterns 
sponse and tliat the emergence ° 
seems dependent on the comp 
of the group — tliat is, the i-y 

entering into it, and their £ 

The advantage o£ the group me 
teaching resides in the display ° 
tions and interactions m a 
where one is alternately a pm i P 
and an observer When mem ers 
to examine their own 
sponse and those of others an , , 
pare their efficiency and accep 
on criteria of how well they " 
the group, they are then map 
to learn either by conscious imit 
or unconscious copying 

As the group progresses th 

strongly charged ,vhat it 

cnees Participants get to kno 

u like to be drawn by the 

nre to wish to have all his a 

10 feel the sting of his a^iety 

cnee for someone else to £ stands, 

about not knouing where on 

'uih whom and against whom, 

strong ambivalence. eat 

hnstility Also one sees and 

these experiences in varying o 


becomes aware that others inay mo 
mcntartly become so by m 

tense feelings that they cant hear 
truly, say anything, or think ^ 

One may feel the self attracted to 
others, themselves m the stage of open 
W expresstng one s own inner anger or 
ambivalence, and feel pleased or anx 
lOtis by such vicarious expressions of 

“e expenences shared tn the 
rresult m a bond between mem 
berslhat may carry its own anxietiK 
ond defenses While one may have such 
exnenences tn natural groups, the value 
of*ihis type of learning situation stems 

frorthe >nterpretat.ve commenu of 

Irom tiie r 

the centra „ ^ group 

Sms ol group processes as they ap 
‘’'to formulate the «=‘P=”""“ *1® 

e°Yet?here is'^rougWy a sequence 
T'hLes of CToup activity that is seen 
° ‘’tTid” tS varied responses and is 

characrertic even vvhere the responses 

''7,"ely^’'£ollovving the ortentat.on 
n f there appears a general feeling 
r testing of the situation, wlndi 
hers enLe m actively or 

?his festing seems to have die 
sively .qbhshing bow comfortable 

tn the S™“P^^^"“‘"®how democratically 

'‘■‘’'nnably t^.e central figure defines 

or reasonably ^.^^j^ct, there is 

work mao ,£ ,ssue is 

usually ccsrsian^ 

not who IS g ° What right lias 


not who IS S°‘"° nons What right has 
be die «cir q What right 

lSs‘lre to“be the con.ral figures Tins 



of meetings are contracted for. An at- 
tempt is made to assess how much the 
potential members are ready to invest 
m the work. 

The number of persons in the groups 
varied from lo to 30 and the number 
of meetings from 6 to 80. The leader 
structured his role from the beginning 
by asking members about their expec- 
tations. He outlined alternative ways 

hvTe'n* function: 

by reading books about groups and dis- 
cussing them, by discussing other 


ence, or by participating in “he“ronp 


cry irs V “le clioice. 

so ong as the leader (here referred to 

as central figure”) pla'ys a certain role 

a group will emerge. ' 


Observations 


Group interaction seems to follow 
.omething of a pattern although the 

ntr"er\%“Sod'oTdm“^*"“.“ 

central figure they earlyTet aSm ’ 

ntg up and testing the’^centraT n ' 
and each other. Each meX Ifs^me 
Situation to see whar 

feelings of anxiety anc XXrS" 

attention or for work ^ 

st-ss-tri'sr 

='S3FB"=»"S 

tion and deference, this nhasp f ^ 
•inning may not show iS 'L X 

as when a group of strangers mee? ’^ 

the various roles played by eroun 
members depend on their LbS 
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ways of getting along with other peo- 
ple, their defense mechanisms, modes 
of handling anxiety and anxiety toler- 
ance. Other relevant factors are their 
ambitiousness; type of response to au- 
thority and their peers; also, to a lesser 
extent, their knowledge about the ma- 
terial being considered. 

From the outset the central figure is 
interested in how each member thinks 
and reacts to whatever issue happens 
to be before the group and tries to ac- 
cept all reactions uncritically— except 
ibose that threaten to dissolve the 
group. He acts as a catalyst to expand 
and explore ideas and to get all per- 
^ns involved. His nonauthoritarian 
situation an openness 
n which people feel free to participate. 
Under these circumstances a variety of 
■megrated responses to the situation 
"F"' '•sure emerges, 
for become active rivals 

tend^'.if” central figure and con- 
X .r* members. They may 

an aW P'^'ender, manifesting 

“"•ml figure* 
tion and’ awaiting his deposl- 

ce3f h "“''•'“•I)’ expecting to suc- 
•he^cenTr'ai*^"' will protect 

seifaon ■ .^"•'^* self-dedicated and 

pSX f ■bey .»111 counter all ex- 
Others rr °i celticism and hostility. 

and X™ “"'■■"1 figuce 

•he sSoXL”™’’”? -“P‘ 

from among 

spokesman. ®Scme X “ 

lug srow such as frown- 

jec® acX «c- Others ob- 

weapons Ind ."“?cb with intellectual 

curry the cemralT'"'? 

a keen 'r for have 

ences anH pleasures, prefer- 

sX' devote W 

•" anttepatmg these. Some et- 
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members These may cause anxieties 
perhaps because oE the absence o£ any 
luy m ^vhich to express one's love lor 
a group Thus there may be anxiety 
about the possible dissolution oE tlie 
group, as a pleasant experience, and 
about Its continuation as producing 
feelings that prosoke anxiety Out o 
this ambivalence often come tesii 
monials The testimonials usually come 
ishen a group has a ^vlsh to leave or 
break off, or paradoxically, in response 
to some external threat to the group In 
both cases testimonials may serse to 
keep the group together They consist 
of expressions oE mutual admiration as 
between members and for the centra 
figure Admiration typically imohes 
posune feelings toward the self, 
ure in being admired introduces another 
resistance to change Members may re 
sist change lest their alteration come at 
die expense of losing the regard of their 
assoaates Some reaction patterns are, 
then, stabilized by virtue of the emo 
tional ties of members and at this point 
the group may cease to be of help unless 
dlls situation is analyzed 
Ambualence toward the centra g 
'^re may exist through the life o u 
group In positive peak phases there is 
excessue admiration for the central 
figure With ascription to him of grea 
pu'vers of mind, insight, and judgmen 
\iew that tlie central figure is 
ouinisaent seems m part to stem from 
anxiety o\er the manner in whicli is 
^'^lons are conducted Such idea 
ser\es as insurance against die m 
^curity of not knowing where or 
"fiat or whom the discussion wiU tmu 
"exu Adoration of the leader may also 
from die narcissistic wound 
"ould follow if any ordinary person 
through ones defense s)Sie^ 

“ more consoling to suppose that i 
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takes a mastermind to see through the 
self, and consequently the group gives 
Itself balm for its wounds and ex 
posures by exalting die leader 

An ending phase of a teaching group 
would come about when members un 
dersiood both dieir reaction patterns 
and the needs they fulfilled and the 
role they ascribed to the central figure 
The central figure must encourage 
members to explore his bag of tricks 
and experiment with them, taking into 
diemsehes those that seem fitting and 
useful After members have made some 
progress m mod.£>.ng atutud^ and 
[raii. sshether by borrowing, xdentifi 
cation, or discarding and softening, 
conditions are best for 
laboration, in the direct.on of better 
understanding group d)n^a 

Difficulties with teaching groups 
center about 3 related problems anx 
lety, hostility, and acting out They 
eem to stem from the tntens.ty of feel 

generated and the tendenaes to 
aefout on strong feelings rather than 
verbalize them within the group 

Specific manifestations of acting out 
varl^ permanent withdrawal from the 
^ .w refusal to reenter, chronic 

Sro^htncl, and a sullen pres- 
ence^ ith refusal to partictpate are 
. already mentioned, more 

™emLr may inmate efforts to 
active members m > 


roe 'p These efforts are 

disorganize *eg^^ 

or less frank attempt to induce 
fnrtion in others Some partici 
may find their affects governable 
'’""^P^ie group, but act out ouU.de, 
'"emnrtrouble with their associates 
t ness agency, or university 
,n business, g y appears connected 

“rfeehngs of lore or haling, 
;t’n“Ti®die same modes of defense 



phase, the most persistent and 
sidious, is termed resistance. At this 
stage, much energy o£ the members is 
consciously or unconsciously devoted 
to defeating and disrupting the group 
by a variety of tactics such as delaying, 
digressing, devaluating, and so on. 
Such resistance may be explained by 
considering that to be a group mem- 
ber IS to sacrifice individuality and be 
exposed to pressure to accommodate to 
Others. 

A phase of struggle seems characteris- 
tically to follow the testing phase often 
commencing with it. The principal 
combatants are readily identifiable at- 
tempting to take over the role of the 
central figure or, less ambitiously to 

phase of struggle mav 
persist throughout the life of a group 
and may be utilized by the leader 

wtse‘’':eKs‘a"re“:”‘rron^“'’““ 

resistance acting out of 

resiLriTcorhar'nf 

vented from becoming a gmur^L’’''" 

SaLeh^Lirgrr'"^*-^-- 

thought of as a^i^f, ^ processes may be 

Of ofe r^sisuLfarerarh^fre"' 

res, stances are both recurrent, recharo' 
ing. and reverberating as from n7 
nrember to another. Once the resin 

duced bv and re- 

llrmat O'- understanding, 

he may become a contributor only 
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later to find his willingness to co- 
operate again in need of analysis. 

Concomitant with resistance are 
processes of group cohesion. The first 
mhesive process may well take place 
in the service of resistance. Members 
may be united in their will or desire to 
e disbanded. Not uncommonly a 
group may be united by a common 
bond of hostility to the central figure. 
If he IS not able to tolerate this hostility 
or If group members have too much 
anxiety about hostility to authority, 
‘he group may focus on a weak or er- 
rant person and banish him. The cen- 
ifirect to himself the 
s 1 ity, analyze the resistance, and 
goat. for a scape- 

O'fprrience of being and shar- 
mfv rf''^i rontinues, members 

tion “ oommon bond of ailec- 

ttenrn* 1™“' f'fou'f described 
inS^?,*" f^of'uss of each 

wSe 1 %ure make 

hi® ‘frrivative of positive feel- 

some ^1 ' 'f'o Other hand in 

Wavs be central figure may al- 

figure p. us a highly ambivalent 

dOTe ’or “''"o fs work to be 

analvzinv’’““^“* anxiety Involved in 
rs Ho “>cn seen as 

seenwhpoo i ‘‘o* "an readily be 
entry to a ^ central figure's tardy 
tion gives U"™uted conversa- 

or less tense sflence’^'^'P''"'"' 
obte‘!Z"aZ: *0 Foup itself is 

*’>0 combative® Dha“ “‘‘o'' "naious by 
viduals, by beiiip*^ ■ ffuSged indi- 
niay suffer a n= "ny group. 

closeness and the ‘h"" 

tender feelings of the 
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total growth of the persons Subject 
matter— the cognili%e issues — is heic 
used more as nnlcinl for clirifying 
emotional issues, whereas coincntionil 
education has the opposite focus 
In assumptions about students there 
IS a difference too Educators gcnei illy 
assume a will to learn where is the ceii 
tral figure is soon impressed wiili pco 
pies resistance to chinge, and their 
uncontrolled tendencies to icpcat pat 
terns Similarly, teachers of adults tend 
to Ignore problems of transference 
(positive and negative feelings) but the 
central figure, trying to communicate 
something of group dynamics via the 
experiment of creating a group, cannot 
afford to ignore overdetermined emo 
Uonal responses 

A statistical study of 8o sentence 
completion questionnaires filled out by 
members of these teaching groups re 
>ealed that 70% liked the experience, 
disliked it, and the rest seemed 
ambivalent Eighty four percent felt 
^bey learned something cither about 
themselves or about group technique 
Social workers and clinical psycholo 
guts placed emphasis on self msig it 
'vhile physicians placed a somew lat 
greater emphasis on useful didactic 
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knowledge The chief objections cen 
icrcd around the central figures re 
fusnl to supply information didacticly 
and the 1 tek of time to work through 
the details of issues To some, espe 
dally those desiring a therapeutic ex 
ncricnce rather than a teaching one, 
Ihc pursuit of issues to the point of il 
lusiriting dynamic principles rather 
than pursuing issues to lull persona 
working through was a complaint 
against the method 


Conclusions 

A method of teaching group dy 
namics by forming groups is described 
and some of our experience with it de 
miter In evaluating the experience, 
he opinions ot participants vary 
widely ^but most report that they have 
earned something and may have car 
o,- their newly formulated ex 
:':rmn°cTmmmher%r^oups The bridge 
Cveen theory and practice is readily 
etl by Ibis method ot teaching and 

crosscu j 

mto^how to observe and/or con 
duct both themselves and group meet 
mgs more effectively 


group 

Warren 
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1 Uv shrewd observations explicit to 
and m deciding which of them 
oneself anu are 

process observers at heart 

^he major subtleties lie in making one 5 ni}scTvatton Boston Unt 

G henmi and Herfier.^ Nerei iVo ; Abridged 

'“nay Human Relations Center Researcl, r P 
used by permission 


paper is an introduction to the 
^btle art of observing group proce 
Perhaps subtle is the wrong wora^ 
^he major subtleties lie in making one . 



regardless of whether hate or tender 
feelings are the core. Some people are 
unable to express with finesse tender 
feelings and/or anger and thus con- 
stitute a problem both to themselves 
and their associates. Often the issues 
can be clarified only after the emo- 
tional tension is reduced. Through en- 
couragement of verbalization rather 
than through acting out at lower in- 
tegrative levels, the central figure urges 
the group to face, consider, and recon- 
sider issues with a more objective, ma- 
ture viewpoint. 

The role of the central figure also cre- 
ates problems. His permissive role al- 
most inevitably results in the exposure 
of chtld-hke or emotionally determined 
patterns of behavior in group mem- 
bers, especia ly in vying for his favor. 
The central figure who responds 
warmly and approvingly to all rracti- 
vates dependent needs and creates the 
condition for a sibling struggle „hlh 
he later analyzes. Because an^equal 
mbution of favor is pleasing^e hher 
to ambitious nor compulsivlly 

'■’“tteters, rhaK 
pstterns are set off with resiihin i, 
Jility. The central figure should c^cupy 
his position only by virtue of 
ence and relative maturitv in . J 
of situation. Growth is foslred if' mem 
bers are encouraged to see that their 
feelings are understandable and that 
the role of central figure is one th., " ‘ 

be studied in the gfou^ ™ 

Concerning the management of anx 
lety in groups, its level is a matter for 
experienced judgment. If there is too 
much anxiety members are pressed to 
modes of defense that disrum .1 “ 

group or reduce its level of fuLti™ 

mg. On the other hand, if the anxiety 

formw"^" T t’"'' '"''“/“'ic feels coj. 
fortable and there is no incentive to 
growth or change. At the disposal of 
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the leader are devices for evoking anx- 
iety. For example, the leader's friend- 
liness to one individual shown by call- 
ing him by first name, or referring to 
an approved idea as one member’s idea 
evokes anxiety in those worried about 
others getting ahead of them. Also in- 
viting a sullen rebel to speak freely 
evokes anxiety in those who are sup- 
^essing their hostility and resistance. 
They might be called upon next. A 
statement critical of the group’s func- 
tioning usually produces an effect, 
either by precipitating covered resist- 
ances or by producing more work, 
lumilarly anxiety is increased if any 
mem er is singled out for special com- 
ment either directly or by implication. 

rmaJIy it seems appropriate to say a 
lew words about the difference between 
group dynamics by the group 
method and group therapy. Because of 
'« potentialities for yielding an ex- 
3 gmwtli or change, one may 

I different from group 

abJ.m'’’';!. experience is 

, r ^ same; the aim, emphasis, 
dlL ' inierpretive comments 

jt Depending upon 

people invest 
themselves, ,t znay come*^ dose to an 

“on whh" 

and 1 ^^peiition of older patterns 
The“ t?al fi"’"'"^ some 'insight. 

c^e tuT ^ ifoEs' 

emotmjaruht;htiiVe''h:j:i::i 




r-rv... . aiiters also 

focus Pd teaching mostly in 

“t fdults tend to de- 


vote themselves to ,h ' ■“ 

subject mat, presentation of 


subiVr-r v-v,.... presentation of 

desiibed ^''““P Process 


‘ more concerned with the 
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discussion will be useful in illustrat- 
ing the four methods of observation. 

BiLt; I’m beginning to gather ‘bat the 
subjects we speak on arc relatuc y 
poitant. The trend of the group is sort ot 
beginning to fascinate me. In ot ler ' 
rshat we have, if anyone follows me, bu 
what we have is a group-centered 
deal. 1 believe that at die first 
that we needed leadership, ' J\**^i* _ 

other people still both admire. I e * 
now though that die group is becom g 
sufficiently adjusted so that we wan 
have a diffused leadership. In other ’ 
we all want to share in leadership an 
is what Gordon, £or instance, dun s is 
most efficient way that a group can . 
other words, it’s real unanimous app 
rather tlian an authoritarian * . 

seems to me dial we have been dcs y 
leadership that we needed in the pas , 
is for the last three or four 
have been doing that. And ^ I won 
that is really what is happening. » . 

trying to accomplish diis diffused 

fiM: This diffused leadership, I do" ‘ 
think it’s a question of efficiency, 
it’s a question of satisfaction. As a 
heiency, if someone says “You do t * ’ ’ 

and the other thing,” diat gets t ^ 

faster, and it gets more things “on , 
as far as people in the group feeling 
they are part of a decision . • • 

Bill: If something doesn't last, i 
efficient, that’s the only way I , ^p. 
In other words, unless it s a r 
pioval . . . 

Jm: In other words, consider 

Bill; or participation. 1 dont 
it to be efficient. .. p,ean 

Jim: You mean efficiency doesn t ^ ^ ^ 
getting things done and the quan 
Bill; Yeah, well, 1 didn’t mean 

Ibafs a good point. „tisfaction. 

Jim: You had the idea ot satisia 
Bill; Right. That’s probably a 
"ay of putting dial. , in 

Vic; Are the same people bored wee 
and week out? 

Bill: Hmm? 
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Vic; Are the same . . . ? 

Toe; I think we’ve exhibited something 
in die last three weeks which is very char- 
acteristic of a so-called group of leaders 
and that's the selfishness on the part of 
Lry individual. I think the initiator of 
theTopic. Jim last week and Vic dus week, 
fnd Ed Ais week, has, I think, felt this a 
litde subconsciously or maybe consciously 
wl n they’ve asked for group app™;"> ° 
Zh sub ect, because they realized lhat 
t /./Ytildn’t eet it done or that they 

Kt the topic of conversation 
Without everybody in^he group approving 
rroSeheZedly and .his sellishne«^has 

T''‘'hr*rerdMerent ways to the point 

*heZ everybody wants to be a part of the 

'"‘h Vic’s point I, have 
■ observe since the "boredom dis- 
cussion carne p^^ 

which peop peo. 

quently, and I 

P*' w^theyZill talk or be excited 
point «h«^ ‘h / themselves are the 
about a top c ,„pie,’^Othenvise they have 

‘"•T . id ooked bored. Another way 
sat back and lo ^ 
of not approving P extreme 

felt that It '“.'dZ Jthe outcome of 
pessimism expr s people 

^„y <ihc“.“‘°"’Jie,ely That’S what hap- 
avoid .0P« “7ZwLk. until the point 
pened with J ,^^ek again, we 

where, ' jng die topic. Only it was 

ended upd scuss. 8 

this Everybody came in on 

everybody s mea. characteris- 

the discussion. I because every- 

lic of a SV""P, it's tlie same diing. 

body wants what we talked 

going hack t-ceinning, when we talked 
about “‘‘^'teaderfiip discussion; wlicllicr 
about *.s leader appouued 

wv vhould hate -p, c 

or would o"® B appoint a for- 

people dial d'dn . v.an^ . 

mal leader 1 chance to be 

for it? 
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When Arthur Godfrey is playing his of instruments for group observation 
• P-"- In fact, the ordinfry m^ortars instru 

ments of group observation are so 
well constructed that they are taken 
for granted. He is usually content to 
use them at about lo percent of capac- 
ity, and he neglects their maintenance 
and repair. He may not even recalibrate 
tliem as his experience widens and his 
values change. But since they were 
mostly developed in early youth, in a 
lamily group quite different from 
groups he encounters later in life, he 
well be missing something. 
Renovating the antennae is not an 

- — niemoers are lined meLM’-’^^f 

up, what the rules of the game are rmrsr ^ is first, making a 

His methods of learning these thines nn effort to observe what is going 
and of getting into theVouTare p? van*" comparing one's obser- 

cuharly his own: they are Zt oi hi llT observations made by 

personal ty. He has his chLacterist c ^atd 

^eans of ptting his own way, of kee^ sh'l u "• “ Pc«0" can 

■ng out of trouble— or of I»s interpretations of what is go- 

mg on, of how he feeic u- 


-.wnjui vjuuiicy IS playing nu 
ukelele on TV and glowers at his pian- 
ist, we forget the song he’s playing long 
enough to wonder about Mr. Godfrey’s 
relations with his staff. And when a 
teacher is asked a perceptibly hostile 
question by an aggressive student, we 
lose interest in what the question was 
about and observe how the professor 
handies the situation and the student. 

When any ordinary mortal enters a 
strange group he tries to size up the 
situation, perhaps cautiously by quiet 
scruiimzation, perhaps aggressively by 
sticking his neck out to see how'^ tar 
he can go. He learns who the leaders 
are. how the other members are lined 

Un. Itfhak fIsA. ^.,1— _r 


Ipprov'T He "Su anf ^ 

01 the time he is hardly aware of th 

enormous skiii he demoUatstt 

Professor Norbert Wiener’s aptorism” 

”ajo:t-^’Sfhato'L-i„-;r^h": 

speaker ascends only a little waw 
order not to be badly hurt by the fall 
hould the balloon fail. Tte lufli 
feelers” people put out in ,u^ a 
situation are extraordinarily delicate 
and sensitive antennae— superbly con 
structed for detecting the si^ns 

hostility, of submission and domina- 
tion. Everybody has a pretty good set 


■ •■^■piciaiions 01 wnat is gi 
mg on, of how he feels, he has to be in 

hurt for hts courage. He has to be an- 
m^nr shares his senti- 

about many 

important matters; a group in which 
stand* vvarmth and under- 

them<^^ process observations are 

he dert5' 1 ° ^ dilemma: should 

lion I. ^^"^erstanding as a condi- 

shouIH process observations, or 

as a demand process observations 
Ob-ser^*^^ better understanding? 

O^ervations based on systematic 

Se 4 obvious data 

dentani 

dilemm. one way out of the 

which are £sed " observations 
methods of data^ °n “''^'gbtforward 
of thk I, collection. The rest 

metSs. P'" -ch 

following excerpt from a group 
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/'t/ , *1 

The Interactionists 


The observer might 
centrating on one aspect o t le 
non that IS basic to any kind o£ S P 
actuity who interacts with w 
The interactionists say “Group h 
the outcome o£ interaction among or 
ganisms ’ ^ The most extreme 
uomsts undertake to observe on y 
patterns o£ interaction, without rete 
ence to the content o£ commumca i 
From die interaction patterns, w 
o£ a two person relationship, a ^ 
group, a large organization, or a w i 
society, It is possible to 
uons about other aspects oE the g P 
—Its power structure, for ^^™P 
There are some areas o£ disagree 
among the various authors who 
teraction analysis For example, y ^ 
and Homans introduce 
as important items to observe- 
ever, all interactionists share 
that much can be inEerred from 
ual patterns and changes m 
m the interaction of members o 
group f 

When VNe chart the interaction 
group we are not intereste lo 
hates whom and who loves vv lO ' 
are interested primarily m w lo 
acts with whom An interactioni 
serving a group is not 
"hat people are saying or 
»)ing It He IS concerned only 
the frequency of interaction, ' ^ 

ticipants in interaction, the 
of interaction, the ordering o 

’C. Vtcnsbcrs ttcha>ior anil 
tnJmUul Studies m Sociaj 
Crouroadi {Rohrer and Shcri 
'wt Haipcr S. Broihcis i9j‘ . ^ mduitnat 

’Wdliain F VVh)ie, »9 j'* 

Nov Voils Haqxrr 

rp »G 2 -i 63 . CcorRC c S" Co- 'O'** 

Croup, New Voik HarcouU, Ur*" * 


uon, the duration o£ actions, and the 
interruption of actions 

Studies using interaction anal) sis 
methods range from studies of decision 
making m small groups to studies of 
die communication systems of large i 
dustrial organizations = Strodtbeck. m 
Ms study of the family as a three person 
group, found that ‘ the most speaking 
nerson wins the largest share of dcci 
Lns and in all cases the least speahing 
ner“L wins least"* In his study of 

clerical workers engaged in repetitive 
r ork Homans shotted that high inter- 
"“ ok was closely correlated with per 
TnoDularity and productivity = 
^°TtreTre seleral w^ays of mapp.ng 
^ ^ m Items One method of 

mteraction pattejns^ for the excerpt 

showing P _,6 IS shown in 

quoted on pages 745 /‘l" 

Figure 3 


Interaction Process Analysts 

»S a social scientist, the intcrac 
>5 interested in predicting be 
and in correlating interaction 
havior ami j 

P“rAVa^tenrrriioweter he is 
“ ,P,l only m s>slemaucally re 

‘cordmsnn aspect of the situation that 

■-'’'h^tt m-= - - 

.n otersnig more tint, inter 
acnon poiterns, lioweier. and place 

Human . t,inwts“) Ul>or and 'Ian 

New Ilaien „ See aim E D Cliapi.le 

*8""'";,'^ al«w oncf C M '.cnbe.R) 

(with me Rclauon. Innodueuon 

MeasuniiB Intcractinn ol Iiidmduali 

>“ sLmsrnph. aa 3-17 "din- 

Cenel.e roe'w'^ famdr « a I lute 

■> r t"'"— 

j*coon Ciuui’ 

'VccC^RC 

*9k»i 



Art: Is that true of you, Joe. because 
you were one of die great fighters? 

Joe: I think it’s partly true, yes. I can 
see It, I can see it very easily now. I think 
that us happened continuously from one 
leader to the next— if we want to modify 
our definition of leader a little bit. each 
initiator . . has been thought of as a 
eader And everybody else has knocked 
them down. And I think it's all part of our 
own selfishness in something like this 

whar^n! P^^entage with 

what Bill has had to say. It’s something 
that you, at least in my case, yon don® 
confirm too easily utith evidence but you 
sort of sense tt tvhen you're speakL 
You re not speaking with ideas, but yon'S 
speaking with weapons more or It's 
your status which i, involved in evrmhing 
you have to say. You're either saying some® 

in;"forntirdr„’ra°v“:t:'dtt 

terrible dilfieult to emer a^l e„ ' 
and second, if. “"'"nation. 
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niarkedV aTrlend*‘'°“'’‘ la"" 

resard for the re” of °th, 
conversation has been carrfed"’’ 
diemselves. ^ among 

accepted to a certain extenra°nH ’ T'"’ “ 

sometliing done And^ 'r' trying to get 
1 would likrm “ °"= *= things 

tort-hov" 7k°' 1 

accomplished. Mavbfit7 ““'i* hn 

it can't, 1 don't know, 

maTtdtlLSs™^ 

-kc f^ii...... ..r ot the meeting 




ing the meeting to an absent member, 
a little more might be said: "Bill and 
Joe and Bert talked about how peo- 
ple have been acting in the group, and 
jwinted out that people who try to get 
the group to do something never suc- 
ceed. Joe showed his usual tendency 
to monopolize the conversation but the 
group was interested in what he was 
saying, though some of them may have 
resented it.” 

In this case the observer said a little 
bit about the participants’ feelings, 
their roles in the group, and how the 
interaction among them proceeded. 

lere were undoubtedly some more 
process factors that the observer either 
did not see or refrained from reporting, 
cut the observer cannot watch every- 
tning. There is a lot of activity going 
on m most groups, and what the ob- 
sener perceives depends on what he 
attends to, as well as on the acuity of 
his perception. Jf he tries to attend to 

be SO dis- 

Simnu I report a 

sofiil as an utterly chaotic 

(S^^etimes it is, of 
Starr K the observer has to 

asrM»ri7 sensitive only to certain 

fully ohr ■ Situation, and peace- 

luUy obhvtous to others. 

makp’k tnay sometimes 

than n ^ ° server sound biind rather 

o^rvattons, since he may seem to ' 

meeting P°™' °£ 

fully sn’rn ^ ^ Watching very care- 

«>nL„ence“7‘ 

blindn7 f the seeming 

uf exDerim^^’^- through a period 

of lookipg at“the "'Of® 

of reference for 'potion, or frames 
that, he can 7./hserving it. After 
priaL fo" which one is ap- 


use several at once. 


3 particular meeting, or 



coraer machine with slow movuig 
so that notations can be presen ed »n 
the same order that they occur in the 
op being observed Without going 
^0 ail this expense, however, a 
deal o£ educative pleasure can be ob 
tamed iviih pencil and paper only* » 
the paper be drawn up as shown m 
^‘gure 4 As Bales points out, his selec 
tion of ihe set of categories shown m 
^'gure 4 IS a practical compromise 
among demands of theoretical ade 
ability of obseners to categorize, 
^nd simplicity In the first three and 
three categories are recorded so- 
nal-emotional units of interaction-— 
poiuite and negative reactions of tlie 
^oup members to one another and to 
group s task The middle six cate 
arc task oriented —they cover 
^'^hanges of information among the 
5 'jup members related to the job oi 
some problem under discus 
' on ^ 
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c shofts the pattern o£ interaction o£ a 
dnldrens play group Profile No 2 
IS the average profile of interaction for 
fise married couples Profile No 3 is 
the average profile of some 23 000 
scores derived from a variety of discus 
sion groups Note the difference be 
tiveen^he children s profile and Profile 
No 3 in the social emotional categories 
Note also the relatively high degree of 
antagonistic social emotional interac 
non in the husband wife profiles How 
"onld you account for these variations? 
The completed interaction graph 
tell us a good deal about group 
oroces In it we can see the fiuctua 
If the group as it moves from 

hosnle .0 friend'Jy reactions, from 

“ If •“"."r.bKr's 
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enough emphasis on feelings, inten 
tions and meanings for them to earn 
consideration as a separate group !<• 

F Bales has developed a system tor 
categorizing behavior known as inter 
action process analysis This is an in 
genious method for analysing not on y 
the interactions among group mem 
hers but also the sentiments accom 
panymg interaction It is a way o 
classifying direct, face to face interne 
tion as It takes place, act by act, and a 
senes of ways of summarizing Jiu 
anal) sing the result data so that they 
)ield useful information ' ® 

The complete outfit for applying 
Bales method includes a one way 

mirror, intercommunication eqmp 

ment and an Interaction Process Re 

corder machine with slow moving tape suia** , - 

so that notations can be preserved in group has a problem to 

ibe same order that they occur in the v process typically tends to o 

group being observed Without going » sequence of four phases . 

lo all this expense, however, a good adaptive pliase of p 

,u»i -f , ^ , hp ob there is uic r Q,Ker resources, 

mformat^ 

goal 

’ , phase of aciually working 
attainment p takinc the action 

out die decisions a. d^ 

thatcompleies -h 

‘"‘^nohdan which may have 
mg group second phase 

been which overlaps tlie 

meiits and > J* > ,„elvc couiparl 
I, ably f I"” d.flcrciu obscrveis- 

nienui by ,e „hai coustnuics 

How can o „e|.acuou? Api>l>‘ug 
a ‘.non sysiem iciuncs 

“"‘“’skdMb^" -b^' 

more >►*“* 


'‘rofile No i on die chart of Figure 

F mia Interaction Process 

vijj, VilUison Wesley I’ubUshing 

'j o pp 



SHOWS SOLIDARITY, raises oths 
status, gives help, reward: 

SHOWS TENSION RELEASE, Jokes, 
laughs, shows satisfaction: 



SHOWS TENSION, asks for help, with- 
draws "Out of Field": 

SHOWS ANTAGONISM, deflates ether's 
status, defends or asserts self: 









Profile 1 ——— Profile 2 "■ "■ — — Profiles 









ing interactions. Hence his observers 
are carefully trained in the details of 
scoring method so that their records 
agree. A detailed treatment of the cri- 
teria and conventions of scoring is 
given in the first two chapters and Ap- 
pendix of Interaction Process Anah- 

stsJ ^ 
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Here is an example o£ how they 
would score the following part of the 
excerpt quoted on pages 745-6. (How 
these scores would be entered on a 
scoring form is shown in Figure 4.' 


Bill {Speaker ,, to group)-. In other 

'.'hi? ““ T"' “ 

fttat h tor instance, 

can ac K f » gronp 

. ^ Other words, it’s real 

tarUn mTndTr”™,* " “““■“i' 

lanan nitnd («, ,-o). It seems to me that we 

nelLrt''" leadership that we 

really wha^i'is hlppelg "r«'a~ “ 

JO -ppiish Ze dfi^rfe^dS;;;* 

rhip Vtt ? dott'^h ‘ 

■ion of .al/act'ion » t-'J- 

Bc‘ency, if someone says, ■'You 

dial, and the .u:’., “ O" 'hiS, 




(5, a-r), bm ;;'V;j;'peo”ple m‘';hfa?°"' 
Wtng that chey areVt of"a'’S!; 

effidem " acrth'”'"" “’r -•■ 

fro r-at T„ , “''t t ‘“ot at it 

t ' 2). In otlier words, unless it’« a i 

approval (6. 1-2) . ‘ ^ 

‘"‘■er words, efficiency (d, 


Jim: You mean efficiency doesn’t mean 
getting things done and the quantity (6, 

Bill: Yeah (^, /-a), well, I didn’t mean 
that (6, /-a), that’s a good point (r, /-a), 
JiM: You had the idea of satisfaction 

(6, 2~I). 

Bill: Right (3, 1-2). That’s probably a 
better way of putting diat (/, 7-3). 


Analysis of Group Mentality 


R. F. Bales, /nierac/iorj Prarett j t • 


It is a short step from common sense 
to Bales’ category system. But it is a 
transatlantic hop from Bales to W. R. 
Bion.s a British psychiatrist who has 
formulated group process in quite dif- 
ferent terms. Eion takes seriously the 
statement that a group is more than 
the sum of its members— that it has a 
life of Its own. 

In Eton’s view groups are essential 
to man s mental-emotional life. Partici- 
pating in group mental life is essential 
to a full life for the individual; man 
seeks his fulfillment through group 
membership. To the group he brings 
his private needs and desires, and at- 
tempts to derive corresponding satisfac- 

seter Picture now the 

pvwt 'Jtcmbers. each attempting to 
exploit the group for the fulfillment of 
this tesultant product of 
erou* ® ®i°" calls the 
hyto"' Stoup mental- 

contr:h P^^P^ttttt of individual needs, 
if f f y individual in 

ing^ hi’m*!i''^^ “ unaware, influenc- 

rariat? '!■“S«cably when he is at 

to the somewhat analogous 

cannnr ® competitive system, 

the price. Yet 

^ equilibrium price is the 
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result o£ the activities o£ all the indi 
\iduals, each of whom contributes to 
this result As in an economic system, 
there is a disparity between what the 
individual wants from the group, and 
how much of the emotional pie the 
group IS going to accord him The 
groups method of organization for 
setilmg diis dispute Bion calls the 
group culture I employ the phrase 
culture of the group' in an extremely 
loose manner 1 include in it the struc 
^nre which the group achieves at any 
gt'en moment, the occupations it pur 
^oes and the organization it adopts ® 
Herbert A Thelen and his associates 
have formalized Bion's ideas into a set 
H categories for recording group be 
haviorio their version, the 
mentality is differentiated into three 
^motional modalities, or recurring pat 
of expressive behavior These are 
hghi flight, pairing, and depend 
Fight flight represents the desires 
j die group to escape the task that 
hcei the - • • ^ 


. — - group, either by fighting it 

one another) or by running away 
the task Pairing represents the 
csTlu to seek security by 


^thshing pair relationships between 
of the group This is mam 
^ number of ways friendly 
Winks, mutually supportive 
and so on Dependency 
the group s need to remain 
^pendent on the leader, to retain him 

commander 

„ “Urth category o£ the group men 
KjJ o£ all things, work, repre 

II, ™ desire o£ the group to engage 
solving activity The work 
^te frequently in conflict with 

Eupcriences in Groups II 
*11 5, No 1 1948 

'I o' Methods for iludyine 
It, n™'* ^oMiotialily m Group OperaMU, 

I of Chicago Press igj 4 


the Other needs o£ the group and every 
member is caught in this struggle A 
person who tends to support one o£ the 
other modalities is said to have a high 
valency for the modality Persons who 
lead the group from one modality to 
another are called barometric For pur 
poses of categorizing the work modal 
uv can be differentiated into four 
classes One level work is personally 
need oriented One level statements 
may be triggered off by what is hap 
pemng m the group but they are e 
nressions of personal need, and are 
Lt group oriented An observer watch 

mg rae level work feels that it in er 
rupts the flow of the group and is an 

group orien ed ^ 

wo k that usually has some 
focused Z’ j, includes sugges 

new „£ .unci, on a 

the visualization of goals, 
problem, me observer 

reality testing of feds that it 

oriented focused and ener 
,s group orienmu 

meaningfor ti gt P .ntegraiive 

,S creative msigi pr.ate and 

It usually invol lliat brings 

insightful inte p ^ ^ ^^^,es of 

together for S { ^es meaning into 

experiences and ii„ 

them tn'fl m present problems 

mediate releiance P work 

An observer wa ch ng 
feels that it « ““tween work acinetc 
The relations t modali 

roent and ““J!* ^ai,iy ,s an imixiriaiit 
ues of group "““"tVoup d)i.anncs 
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reaching an assessment of the achieve- 
ment of discussion groups. Examples of 
statements representing the various 
categories of emotionality and work 
are given below.i^ Content is, of course, 
important in determining how to 
classify any statement made in a group 
but the examples given below are more 
or less self-explanatory. 


I. Ratings of Emotionality 
A. Fight Statements (/) 

I. Attacking, deprecating the group; 
aggressive impatience with the group, 
ex. "You say you’re saiisHed and vet 
people feel withdrawn. I question 
the cfreciivencss of a group in which 
people don’t feel involved.” 
c*. "Aren’t ^ve ready to go? We've 
"asicd enough time.” 
a. Attacking specific members. 

<*• "I question his motives." 

person, don t you?” ® 

3* Blocking the group. 

M. ''Do jou ever gci any expression 
m role.plajms Uiat means anyihing? 

Iho™ Idea?' ‘ho 


ex. (The dog barks, in response to a 
general tension in the group.) "He’s 
our alter-ego." (Group laughs.) “He 
wants coffee." “He’s smarter than we 
are.” (Group leaves room.) 

3. Inappropriate, overintellectualized, 
overgeneralized statements. 
ex. Any correlation between emo- 
tional tension and productivity is in- 
verse . . (etc. etc.) 

4- Total irrelevancy. 
ex. "I suggest coffee." 
ex. “We went to the best restaurant 
in Quebec.” 

C. Pairing (p) 

I. Expressions of intimacy, warmth, 
and supportiveness. 
ex. We all missed you yesterday.” 
ex. 1 felt a lot better when you said 
that." ^ 

*• Support of another person’s idea. 
ex. "I believe we missed Bob's idea 
— -tliat observation or process is a 
good starting-point." 

L much with what 

Bill has been saying." 

3. Expressions of commitment and 
warmth directed toward the whole 


thi'i.-’ any ot 

"■ "I fed a raponiibiliiy lo ihe 
troup. I juit can’t tit back and let 
the group flounder.” 

5- Projected hostility. 

goan’’ “> >''v scape. 

""■"‘1 being used by the 
group this way.” ^ ® 

Ik IlicHT SrAlXML.NT5 (/I) 

'■'I“sila,ce' "‘'“'"'‘‘■■"'■-■'•ament. 
f». Doodling 

a- Humor, lantaty. facctiomnev., ten. 
lion-releasing laughter. ” 

op. dt, pp. 


ex. We ve come a long way since 
the first few days.” 

day 

I>- Dependency (d) 

•- Appeals for support or direction. 

’I’d feel belter if die instructor 
'lould tell us just what he expects of 
tne group.” 

ex, I lion t know — what is die cor- 
reel way?" 

a- Reliance on a definite structure, pro- 
cedure. or tradition. 

appoint a chair- 

should have some 
' ay of starting off cadi day. Maybe 
report 

jrom the previous meeting." 

ouuide authority. 

uem iV that hap- 

1««* in other groups?” 
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ex. “Why don’t we get a speaker to 
talk about personality?” , 

4. Expressions o£ weakness or made- 

r "Em all confused. Where do we 

eo from here?” . r-.n’» 

ex. “We are disorganized. La 
someone tell us what to do next? 

II. Ratings of Work 

One-Level Work „rniin 

ex. “I was amazed 
laughed at what I said. I d.dn t dunk 

it was funny.” . . 

ex. "I’m used to dealing with p P 
who express things more direct y. 
Two-Level Work 

ex. "When should the observer star^ 
ex. “What will we get out of having 

observer?” . .l- ^h. 

ex, "Does Joe really want to be th 
server?" 

ex. "Let’s ask him.” 

Three-Level Work £ 

ex. "So far we’ve covered three pa 
■ this plan, is there anything le . jj 

"Well, we ought to get into the q 
oi what we’re going to do wi 
formation after we get it." 

Four-Level Work 

ex. "Permissiveness can be a trap- 

you have something to fight, y® 

get a lot more involvement. And Ui^ 

there are hazards along wi . j, 

things may get destructive- The q 

is how to get involvement along 

permissiveness.” 

Role Analysis 

In formally organized clulw 
tociations, some of the mem ^ 

special “offices” — cliairman, seer » 
etc. In connection with their o . 

chairman and secretary have 
duties — they have special rol« * . - 
organization. For example* 
man cliairs the meeting; the sc 
reads the minutes. , , __ 

In any group, whether ^ „{ 

ganiicd or not, there are a num 


roles played that are not dignified by 
fSle, Lt that affect the -y ^he 
group as a whole operates. If there is 
fne member who habitually opposes 
all suggestions made by other group 
ImS, one cannot assume that he 
has recently been elected to the office 
orGr“up Opposer-it is simply the 

role thaUie characteristically tak<;yn 
the group. Some persons are skil ed 
„ playing a number of group roles, 
but^mlst of us have only a few at our 
disposal and can be pigeonholed more 

from the way he behaves in the two- 
person group consisting of him and 

Tne slde'of hil^re^rnaUirw' Voup 

“"'?f Jf.S 

“ TeoueTces^for the person playing 

what needs of his does it 

r nnd what problems does it 
fo" him? Second, what are its 
nrcs for the other members of 

consequen f 

i. • I what are its consequences for 

dic"imograiion of tlie groui>-does it 

trousfor “'’“^^-'^-uTih, 

’‘fa7’are"'rconsequences for the ixir- 

"■’y'“u>h<:r of system have been 
,Acd out .0 tfescribe the satiety of 
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roles that occur in a group. Any one 
of these systems may be useful for as- 
sessing the potentialities of a group or 
understanding some of the difficulties 
Uie group has in working together. 
Two systems are presented below. Both 
of these, one developed by Benne and 
i>neats and one other by the Gibbs 12 
have been arrived at by asking the four 
questions listed above. Thus both sys- 
^ms have a set of roles-the Group 
I ask roles— which are primarily us& 
lu for contributing towards problem 

Group Building and Maintenance 
fna h ^=>isfy 

contrlbui'L'f “ 

(Questions a and ^ The'"S“°'' 
l~ai Roles, 

T..erai'e:„riSl‘:rTrTe'va"nTto 

achievement of the Groip^'S' m 
Roles' o! Croup'l,t"mbc''ts"''r“' 
of Colorado Pres4. ^ University 
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Group Building and Maintenance. 
The Gibbs distinguish a fourth set o£ 
roles which are simultaneously task- 
and group-oriented. 


Gibbs’ System 
I. Task Roles 

Initiating activity; Seeking in- 
formation; Seeking opinion; Giv- 
ing information; Giving opinion; 
Elaborating; Coordinating; Sum- 
marizing; Testing feasibility. 

II. Group Maintenance Roles 

Encouraging; Gate keeping; Stand- 
ard setting; Following; Expressing 
group feeling. 

III. Task and Group Roles 

Evaluating; Diagnosing; Testing 
lor consensus; Mediating; Reliev- 
ing tension. 


IV. Individual Roles 

Being aggressive; Blocking; Self- 
confessing; Competing; Seeking 
sympathy; Special pleading; Hors- 

Wthdraw"ng,'''’‘'"® 


O.0„, S.L„V.CU„.„» 

David H. Jenkins 

A 

CROUP discussion is an 

''inch the raw materials of subiW; lu » required to nrodure 

matter, stated problem, information th^ ^pon the quality of 

anu relmcd so as to produce an end h- " mechanism, or nrocess of 
product of solution, decision, or "car„ "Wch for purposefo^ dear 

cv?:, ' 1 ' ■'cought out in tlie Basic the ‘‘ept separate from 

sun Training Groups, tl.e efficiency of matter of the 

From Dmid H. Jenkins, "Feedback and Cron* sue '^eing discussed is 

Issues, Vol. No. a, spring ,,,s. pp. ;n-Fo. LdlyltrSili Social 
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different from the how it is discussed 
An efficient mechanism is usable fo 
a ^Mde range o£ subject matters 
As an ongoing process the group dis 
cussion has three qualities it as a 
direction toward a goal, rate ot prog 
ress, and at a gnen moment, a posi 
non or location on the path toward its 
goal It is obvious. o£ course, m our 
common experiences with groups, t a 
one or more o£ these qualities may 
neither clearly stated, nor even 
in the group behavior Each o us 
undoubtedly participated m groups 
where either the direction o£ the group 
isas undefined or where, during a * 
cussion, the group attempted to go 
several directions simultaneously a 
m a productive discussion group 
IS a clear direction and a goa , 
knowledge o£ both the rate o£ 
and o£ the present position o 
group _ 

Frequently members o£ a p^^P 
not aware o£ the nature o£ t ® 
ficulties in the mechanism o£ discus 
They may become aggressive towar 
each other or escape from the P 
through apathy and boredorn 
may ha\e a vague feeling “ 
aren t getting any^vhere • ^ ^ 

o\er what are we talking ’ Lp., 

'^ay? , but they are unable to P^ . 
linger on the difficulties at hand 
IS the feeling of mefficien^ an 
tion but the group lacks ^ 
information perspective, an 
nosiic skill which is necessary m 
to identify the reasons for , jjj 

ciency and to determine some m 

'“riiffLem Unds of mtoima^ 
non about itself are 
group before changes in iis n ' 
bailor are possible a 

1 Do uetiase a direction 

goal? How successful base v-e be 


keeping oriented in that direction, 

suymg'on the subject, not wandering 

”*'^2'^ Where are we now located in our 
discussion? Are we in the stage of diag 
« the problem, m the stage of 
mggefting sLnons. or are we ready 
for final decisions’ 

E.trr, 

T we we applying our total group 
Joblem or are «e operaung with 

‘f.l“w:LTnTan;%— 

.„^ur ability to work together more 

'“on^when the group '"f” 

’ W„„1 Itself in answer to these 
mation abou i ^ 

‘^“tre'the n™ adjustments to 

Improve ns neS to 

rcrnorlhZIuVolJ change which 
IS demanded , ha\e not set 

Most gjiy mechanism for 

T '°kedbaa of this kind of intorma 
Info the discussion process-no 
TZ by Whicli the group can be 
procedure by difficulties the 

come awatc of^^^ ^.(fjcnlties. and the 
reasons tor necessary In 

correctio ongoing proc 

these groups self-correcting 

css which by jcviccs, continues 

(or self.mprmin^'^av.c . 

a‘-“"TlX oVuie criticism' di 
ductiyty committee method 

tccteil at m dial low 

proTucnvny is inherent in the group 
method feeling that 

Jy"harnT)Ct tapped the crca.ne 



resources in the group approach to 
problems, were concerned with the 
improsement of their own effidency. 
They had in their groups a mechanism 
for the ‘ feedback” of information to 
the members about their own method 
of operation. This mechanism was the 
^oup training observer, or group pro- 
ductivity observer. He served as the 
feedback and self-correcting device for 
the group along with the group self- 
evaluation, the general discussion 
about the meaning of the observer's 
comments. 

By using the productivity observer 
t be group increases rather than reduces 
us own responsibility for analyzing it- 
self and planning for clianges and im- 
uovejnents. From the inforlation aTd 

examining how it has performed as a 
group Let us look briefly at a portion 

evaluation jirocess 
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!=‘'f ^‘“P 'ake 1 


few minutes to look at our 


today Lc;;hca“r horn our obL™-"® 


-dthcn wewdu;y/sh:r:;^:wt‘ 

R nictnber that wc will want to see 
whether wc felt as our observer did 
about wliat liappcncd here, but wc will 
also want to analyze for ourselves wiy 
wc did what we did and perhaps spend 
lime on suggesting clianges wfiici. wc 

Co'ahcad,]"'" ‘“"■procedure. 

Ohscricr: I felt our mecling was 
prcii) fair today. According to my tab- 

Ula,.onsllind.hatallofuwoo7some 


part in the discussion for the first time 
since we started these meetings. One 
of the things which seemed important 
today happened when the leader tried 
to ^t the group to pull out some con- 
clusions from the discussion we had 
l^en having. He suggested, about three 
times I think, that perhaps we should 
summarize our ideas. Each time, how- 
ever, the group continued talking 
about the specific problems. I felt that 
we needed to move ahead at that point, 
but for some reason we didn’t seem 
ready. How did the rest of you feel 
about it? (Note the use of objective 
data at the beginning and with ap- 
proving comments. Then come the 
more critical comments, given as a 
leader problem, augmented by the ob- 
server’s own feelings, and then referred 
to the group.) 

Member A: It seemed to me that we 
were not quite ready to draw conclu- 
sions, there ^vere so many details to 
clear up. (Compulsion for details of 

ZufprocTsl 

“ lof °f 'fe- 

nn.r? perhaps we needed to stop 

rlr °n« i" 

were so'h!"'* 'ee where we’d been. We 
I* sy looking at the trees today, 

wWch T '"T® if we didn’t forget 

posed triie^n ‘fG *“P' 

j (Goal-or,cnled member 

7Zon!) 

lhat*f"!’*^^ C- Frankly, f think now 
we were^ “.mterested in tlie things 

that we needed®to'‘r°''5 * 

sions, f |m., .i-! . “ conclu- 

Icaderwaltr..-^ 

his own i^^^fober shares 

ZeZVfr:'Z^;Z ‘J‘ ‘■'"i 




aiiule Iosr*V,V“^ ^ ^riow, I felt 
’ wondering to myself. 
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What can I do to get us to move 
ahead We are not making the progress 
ue should because uc have bogged 
down in details’ Is there soiiietlimg 
we could have done diHerently to avoid 
this? (Lender shares his feelings of d J 

. ..If. erynuh tloCSH t OSSttinC 
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of individuals by using objective data 
with suggestions for alternative meth 

IR I guess you re right I have 
been so in the habit o£ reacting to a 
new idea critically I fail to recognize 
. thp most helpful 


^\ecoula invc uuuv: , critically i lau 

this? (Lender shares his /ec/i»gi of f jnost helpful 

ficuhy with groul>—doesti t ass procedure I never was really conscious, 

omnipoltficc) ■ mention it, of what 


Member b' Perhaps it would have 
been better i£ we had decided e 
^^e started our discussion what wc w 
going to do Then, if one o our 
ivas to come out with some cone 
by the end of the meeting, wc wo 
ha\e wanted the leader, or 
that matter, to point it out to us w le 
were bogging down We could o ^ 
thing about It that way (Mem . 

be creative, make positive surges t ) 

Other suggestions were made with 
the group deciding that they neede 
to plan an agenda for each meeting 
they would know what tliey 've 
accomplish during that session 
evaluation continues 


Observer One other point vv^ch 
might be worth mentioning se 
that during the time we were ® 
suggest some solutions to the pro 
two or three of us seemed to wa 
criticize the idea immediate y 
seemed impatient to tear a new 

apart I made a little record of 

many times new ideas were o 
by critical comments Out of seve 
gestions that were made 
were criticized immediately ^ 
icized four of them and J R ^ 
the remaining tsvo Right a te 
the group seemed to run out o * S 
tions for solutions I was ° 

at the time if we might not have g 
more ideas, or perhaps better o 
we had held our critical . 

td after most of our 
tions were on the blackboard ( 


procedure 1 nevei iva:, • 

until now you mention it. of what 
effect the criticism could have on the 
aLussion {Member insight through 
being made aware of his owii 

B I It sounds to me. though, that 
^our idea would waste lots of time 
\vhy not dispose of the ideas as they 
come? {Member needs fuithei analysis 
of problems) 

The entire group then spends several 

member to see the .mplications o£ the 
problem 

The Productivity Observer 

With this description as a back 
let us turn to the analysis o£ 
^°'*role o£ the productivity observer 
“’xre producttvuy observer ts a mem 
. P he group who is assigned a 

her o£ ® m the same man 

recording secretary or the 
ner as me i “ h,s func 

leader is S'J' p-oup during their 

tion IS to w t 

‘‘‘“'"rhi" .dels about what happened 
meir discussion In order to give 
f "mil attention to the behavior o£ 
his full alt does not par 

the group d discussion The 

ticipate in th even 

T“”"h‘‘the group IS deprived o£ the 
though me g 1- members 

the"' problem centered discus- 
'*ion"^tlie total productivity of the 
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resources in the group approach to 
jjroblems, were concerned with the 
improvement of their own efficiency. 
They had in their groups a mechanism 
for the "feedback” of information to 
the membets about their own method 
of operation. This mechanism was the 
group training observer, or group pro* 
ductivity observer. He served as the 
feedback and self-correcting device for 
the group along with the group self- 
evaluation, the general discussion 
about the meaning of the observer’s 
comments. 

By using the productivity observer 
the group increases rather than reduces 
us own responsibility for analyzing it- 
self and planning for changes and im- 
provements. From the information and 
stimulation supplied by the comments 

eLml° “me 

examining how it has performed as a 

ot a feedback and evaluation session 
before we describe the nature 5 he 
observer', job and the group self! 
evaluation process. ^ 

which i, the third one 
ah has been in session for 

about two hours. It i, now about fifte° 
minutes before the adjournment. 


Leader: Well, let’s stop and take a 
ew minutes to look at our meeting 
today. Let s hear from our observer firsf 
and then we will all share our ideas 
Remember that we will want to see 
whether we felt as our observer did 
about what happened here, but we will 
also want to analyze for ourselves why 
we did what we did and perhaps spend 
time on suggesting changes which we 

GoTadl ™ 

Observer: I felt our meeting was 
pretty fair today. According to my tab- 
ulations I find that all of us took kome 
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part in the discussion for the first time 
since we started these meetings. One 
of the things which seemed important 
today happened when the leader tried 
to get the group to pull out some con- 
clusions from the discussion we had 
been having. He suggested, about three 
times I think, that perhaps we should 
summarize our ideas. Each time, how- 
ever, the group continued talking 
about the specific problems. I felt that 
we needed to move ahead at that point, 
but for some reason we didn’t seem 
ready. How did the rest of you feel 
about it? {Note the use of objective 
data at the beginning and with ap- 
proving comments. Then come the 
more critical comments, given as a 
leader problem, augmented by the ob- 
server's own feelings, and then referred 
to the group.) 

Member A: It seemed to me that we 
were not quite ready to draw conclu- 
sions, there were so many details to 
clear up. (Compulsion for details of 
content causes rejection of the point 
about process.) 

There were a lot of de- 
s, ut perhaps we needed to stop 
we were going once in 
while, and see where we’d been. We 
wwe so busy looking at the trees today, 
w? .’"’"“"‘"g we didn’t forget 
Is'!? rr we were sup- 

wIa* 1 ° member 

geiliZ) observers sug- 

£'''*"bly, I think now 
we interested in the things 

that w ^n^bing about I just forget 
sTons T “nn'n- 

Se ' J^-diUn’t realize what the 
oLn ‘7“® “ (Member shares 

aZelZ J ’"'■“i “1^ group and 

accepis personal responsibility.) ^ 

a little I? A' £ bnow, I felt 

s , I was wondering to myself. 
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or 


A Contributions of members 

1 Was participation general - 

lopsided? AH participated at least 
to some extent Some monopolcca 
tion by B C and IV U v, 

2 Were contributions on the beam 
or olE at a tangent? Hard to deter 
mine as goals not clear 

a Did contributions indicate tlia 

those who made them were listen 
mg carefully to what others in the 
grLp had to say? At points o 
higher interest m the ^'tciissi 
some were not listening to o i 
4 Were contributions factual a 
problem centered or were t le co 
tnbutors unable to rise above 
preconceived notions and 
ally held points o£ view 
tendency toward bias, especially 

serve the group? , 

a Leadlr A little tendency to 
dominate, but catches 
fore group reacts negawety 
Tried unsuccessfully to get gr P 
to draw conclusions 
b Recorder Asked for c 
tion occasionally 
help group to clarify fori^^ 
c Resource person 
group today 

Other observations u.unns 

]R and B] criticized so ut.ons^ 

while they were being 
that why so few suggestions ca 

Although an alert to 

seiner can sometimes be sens 
many of the obvious difficulties 
group tra.„mg can gready >«r« 
die value of the observer Espo“ V 
diis true m the o^ility^of the 


S true in the ability ot tn . pj 
detect the causes or reHtionsI p 


which produce the symptoms which 
he notices For example there may be 
no apparent reason for the sharp re 
mark OTe member passed “ 
unless one recalls that earlier m the 
meeting the second member had crit 
Zed unnecessarily one of the conm 
buttons of the first member There may 
have been some antipathy that de 
veloped which had not yet been re 
solved With improved sensitivity the 
observer becomes increasingly hie 

to the group m helping them go behind 

tbesymptoL and recognize the causes 

Foup^ileld not assume that lack 
nf a u-ained observer prohibits use of 
?his technique for improvement for 
he tactful objective member who is 
lert to problems of interpersonal re 

alert to p satisfactorily m 

Trole increased sensitivity will un 

^^Z:^\Tre:;tiZZor sen 
‘pmduclivity observer extends^to m 
Sible for the 6™“? which is 

to discuss the. effective use 

*0 ''SroE the observer by calling for 
Z „ a crucial or difficult point m 
lus help at analysis to 

ngl.ng^the difficulty in 
die gmup finds melf Only m 

w-'> h 

be profit^h'o observer serve a 

t.srf:^ro"=^o^hegrou^asaVll.o,e. 



group can be profitably increased 
through utilizing this member as an 
observer. Sometimes groups bring in 
a specially trained person to serve as 
their observer, especially to get the 
observer role started and adequately 
identified. This permits the total group 
to participate in the problem discus- 
sion. Frequently the observer job is 
rotated among the members of the 
group to give each a chance for the ex- 
penence and to keep no one from con- 
tributing to the general subject matter 
which IS discussed from meeting to 
meeting. * 

Non-participation of the observer is 
necessary to keep him from thinking 
abou the subject matter rather than 
about the behavior of the group To 
become mvolved in tvhu, is leing said 
prevents focusing on the questions of 
hm It is being said, its relation to the 
direction of the discussion, etc. The 

pota?Spbl«\ivit7at"Sll'tany"S? 

b Jr" of the observer mav 

be directed at a variety of behavior in 
the group. He notes the general level 

pliere of the group, the orientation of 
the group, leadership techniques and 
Mhcr factors which affect prolC'ivUv 
Here is an example of the kind of oh 
servation sheet used in several rtcem 

nr^rthfs a"r;i““= 

ulc Kina an observer makes. 

Group Discussion Obseruation 
A. Direction and Orientation 

1. How far did we get? Covered 
only half of agenda. Spent too much 
time on details. 

2 . To what extent did we under- 
stand what we are trying to do? 
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Several members not clear on goals. 
Some continual disagreements on 
purposes. 

3. To what extent did we under- 
stand how we are trying to do it? 
Almost no discussion about pro- 
cedure, resulting in confusion at 
times. 

4. To what extent were we sty- 
mied by lack of information? None. 
Relevant information at hand in 
group. 

B. Motivation and Unity 

1. Were all of us equally interested 
in what we are trying to do? No. 
Two or three not sure problem is 
uiorth the time. 

2. Was interest maintained or did 
It lag? Slowed down during time 
leatUr made lengthy contribution. 

3. To what extent did the group 

D “ common purpose? 

Rather low feelings of any unity, 
two or three not feeling united 
with group at all. 

4 - To what extent were we able to 
subordinate individual interests to 
the common goal? Antagonisms be- 
tween R.K. and L.U outside of 
group tended to show up here. 

I. What was the general atmosphere 
ol the group? 

a- Formal or informal? Fairly for- 
mal although some first names 
used. 

b. Permissive or inhibited? Fairly 
permissive except for period after 
leader lectured. 

c. Cooperative or competitive? 

t-UUe competition, some positive 
^'^ence of cooperative feelings. 
/nWi"'**'' ” Lukewarm 
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u he doesn’t ulh about the d.mcuU.es event. 

^oivil^pr^ wontlci 


\l he doesn’t talk auoui 

Sometimes the group members uondw 
i! he has enough courage to tell Uiem 
about sometlung of which they are 
quite conscious m the group, but vtfhic 
they, as participating members. “ 
able to verbalize Once the 
suggests such an item, he is us y 
°° 1 1- rtf narpement ana 


event, anrt ( 3 ) 

nroving the procedure in the future 
^ The leader of tlie evaluation in the 
basic sUll training groups encouraged 

expressions of recognition about the 

description that P” f 

observer by asking. Is ^ 

■he rest of y ou felt it happened? There 
the rest ° ) the group 


able to vernalize woe.- - ,I,p rest of you ten n „ 

suggests such an item, he is us y disagreement among the ^oup 

grSted with nods of apeement and m ^ '='^"'’to“ be 

Uaps little sighs of relief- he me ^„^,„„nding needs o be 

problem material is now something com u. a.=P,.«.on continues 


^^e can talk about' f 

The principal advantage o£ the u 
an observer rests in the compain 
ease with which comments about ^ 
havior which is not usually t^^^ 
about can be brought into t le gt 
discussion A fo 

would find It extremely difficult 
offer such comments because o 
own involvement and his role i 
group But die observer, althoug » 
too. is an accepted member o£ i)^ 
group, can make the commen 
apartot his job*’ The 
able to orient their remarks 
what the observer said’ radier 
toward “what is ivrong 'Vi ^ 
group ” This slightly different ir 
in the orientation presents i 

fcrences m the amount 
blocking m the discussion ot 
problem, even though the sam 
tnbutions are made 

Group Self evaluation 


We have talked at length abootjhe 

mle of the observer and the 

process Let us now look at 1 1 

non the group discussion takes^^^^ 
me evaluation session he 

our example sugg^ted direc S 
group needed to do (i) , ened. 

ogteement on what actually Ml ^ 

(s) analyze die reasons belimU 


/•rtmmon unaersiviukk*i*B 

srght before the discussion continues 
rfhe other phases Sometimes the m 
H.tidual who IS most concerned m the 
dividua unaware 

^frmeroMrob’lem behavior” 
elf Mer.^ Agreed on 

-r^^^r^a’ppenf^e"^^^ 

'' hu teehngs here as feelings are 

quite ‘'■feren „£ ^hese differ 

situation RC o relatively quick 

"X.3.1S .1 1- “■ 

'“*'°^iire To become acutely aware 
procedure sow 

„£ a oup disruption A con 

die seeds fo g P solutions to 

and r decision to try out 
the P™*^ ™ lution allows the discus 

a tentative solution^ ^ 

sion to s attention may be 

In ftitttt^ S success of the 

gnen Lrkcd out m prac 

solution as .11 ^^„„oes m clung 

:ng.u;"es courage die group 
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to become more experimental in insti- 
tuting new techniques. 

Not only, however, does the self- 
evaluation result in specific changes in 
techniques or behaviors by the group 
but it frequently builds improved 
feelings of group cohesiveness. When 
one of us, as a group member, becomes 
able to share his feelings of happiness 
or frustration with members in our 
group, others are stimulated to par- 
ticipate in a similar vein. Shared feel- 
ings become common property. It is 
this common property which heightens 
the identity with the group and feelings 
of belongingness to the group. In- 
creased cohesiveness makes the group 
more able to handle constructively 
larger amounts of overt conflict. 

Self-evaluation by the group trains 
the members to become more sensitive 
to the difficulties in interaction and 
discussion which exist in the group, 
their causes, and some techniques for 
avoiding them. In truth, this increased 
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awareness is a learning which can be 
generalized, a new or improved skill 
which the individual person can utilize 
when he enters new group situations. 
As he gains this skill he begins to ma- 
ture as a productive group member. 


Summary 

If it is to be an effective producing 
unit a discussion group must give atten- 
tion to its mechanics of operation. 
Awareness of its direction and goal, 
its rate of progress, present location on 
its path to the goal, use of the member's 
potential ability and its ability to im- 
prove itself, are important factors 
which lead to increased efficiency. The 
use of the group productivity observer 
as a feedback mechanism and the self- 
evaluation of its process by the group 
are techniques which have been worth- 
while in improving the functioning of 
groups. 
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